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Akt.  T. — Memoirs,  Wusfrative  of  the  Life  and  Writinp  of  John  I 
Evelyn^  Esq.  F./\  S>  Author  of  the  '  Si/ha,*  i^c.  6ii\     Com- 
prising  his  Did  /^  from  ike  Year  1641  to  1705-6,  aj/daSe^] 
UcUnn  of  his  famUiar  Letters^     To  which  is  mbjoifmi,  the 
private  Correspoff deuce  hetwcfn  King  Charlvn  I*  ami  hi^  Secre-- 
tort/  of  Slate i  Sir  Kdrcard  ?^ickoias^  whilst  his  Majesty  was  in  | 
Scot  land  t  1 64 1,  atid  ui  other  times  duriag  the  CivU  It  ar;  also  , 
between  Sir  Edward  I! i^de, afterwards  Earl  of  Claremlotf^  and  ] 
Sir  Richard  Browne,  Amlmimdor  to  the  Court  of  France,  in 
the  time  of  Charin  L  and  the   Usurpation.     The  vvliolc  novr 
fifst  pnblijshed,   from  llie  original  MSS.  in  two  vols.     Edited 
b_v  W  ill  mm  Bra},  Esq.  Felfovv  and  Treasurer  of  the  Society  of] 

*  Antiquaries  of  Xxindon,      London.     1818. 

^HE  excellent  person  whose  auto-biography  is  now  for  tlie  first 
time  made  public  \va^  eminently  bappy  in  this  respect,  that 
he  ua.^  born  in  that  country,  place,  and  comlition  of  life  which  best 
auited  bis  mmvA  and  intellectual  nature.     Never  had  any  one  mure 

I  cause  to  be  tbunkfyl  for  all  tbe  accidents  of  his  birth.  For,  omit-  , 
tiug  what  the  Grecian  philosopher  reckoned  among  his  felicities^ 
ibat  he  was  born  a  man  and  not  a  woman,  it  was  tbe  good  fortune 
of  Evelyn  to  be  an  Europeun*not  the  nati\€  of  any  degraded  regioii 
of  the  earth  ;  an  Enghshman,  not  the  .subject  of  a  despotic  govern- 
iiient  or  a  feeble  state;    of  an  ancient,  honourable,  and  opulent 

[  hoii^e ;  established  in  a  part  of  England  where  he  could  partake  the 
delights  of  a  country  life  which  no  man  ever  loved  more  dearly,  and 

'  lUe  advantages  of  science  and  society  that  the  metropolis  affords, 

I  ^hicb  no  man  could  estimate  more  justly  or  more  entirely  enjoyj 
JVdd  to  these  blessings  ibat  he  was  trained  up  in  the  genial  feelings  i 

^  of  a  generous  aud  constitutional  loyally,  and  in  the  healthful  princi-  1 
pies  of  tbe  church  establishment,  not  jaimdiced  by  the  bitter  spirit 
of  political  or  puritanical  diJ^conteut-    He  was  happy  also  in  the  time 

^jii  which  he  tiourished*  Tbe  age  of  Charles  II.  was  as  nicely 
adapted  to  Evelyn's  temper  and  peculiar  talents,  air  the  noonday  of  i 

'  chivalry  to  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  and  his  chronicler  Froissart. 
Had  he  lived  in  these  days  he  might  have  lield  a  respectable  rank 
among  chemists  or  mineralogists ;  but  there  would  not  have  been 
room  for  him  to  distinguish  himself  above  his  contemporaries,  so 
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as  to  statul  ferwaitl  ii  after-times  tmobg  the  mom,  conspiolious  of 
bis  generation.  Nor  is  ttiere  perhaps  now  the  sahie  delight  in  the 
pursuit  of  physical  science  as  there  was^  when  its  wide  regions  lay, 
like  a  vast  continent  newly  discdvered,  to  invite  and  to  reward  re- 
search. 

His  diary,  or  KalendarimnyBshe  himself  intided  it,  begins  in  the 
year  1641,  but  he  has  prefixed  to  it  some  notices  of  his  family  and 
earlier  life.  Richard  Evelyu,  his  father,  of  Wotton,  in  the  county 
of  Surrey,  possessed  an  estate  estimated  at  about  4000/.  a  year,^ 
*  well  wooded  and  full  of  timber.'  tie  was  a  man  of  sii^ularly 
even  mind,  in  whom  his  son  could  never  call  to  mind  the  least 
passion  or  inadvertence ;  in  his  habits  of  life  ascetic  and  sparing, 
and  one  that  was  never  known  to  have  been  *  surprized  by 
excess.'  It  is  possible,  though  Evelyn  himself  intimates  no  such 
suspicion,  that  bb  ascetic  habits  were  carried  to  eicess,  and  injured 
his  health,  for  his  hair,  which  was  *  inclining  to  light/  and  there- 
fDre  the  less  likely  early  to  have  become  gray,  grew  hoary  by  the 
time  he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  and  he  died  at  nuddle  age  of 
dropay, '  an  indisposition  (says  his  son)  the  most  unsuspected,  being 
a  person  so  exemplarily  temperate,'  but  which,  perhaps,  his  man- 
ner of  life  may  have  induced.  John,  the  second  of  three  sons,  was 
bom  at  Wotton,  October  31,  1620.  At  four  years  old  he  was 
taught  to  read  by  the  parish  schoolmaster,  whose  school  was  over 
the  church  porch,  and  at  six  his  picture  was  *  drawn  in  oil  by  one 
Chantereli,  no  ill  painter.'  If  this  portrait,  as  b  not  unlikely,  be 
preserved  in  the  family,  it  should  have  been  engraved  for  the  pre- 
sent work;  it  would  have  been  very  interesting  to  compare  the  coun- 
tenance of  such  a  person  in  childhood,  in  the  flower  of  years,  when 
bis  head  was  engraved  by  Nanteuil,  and  in  ripe  old  age,  when  he 
sat  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  When  he  was  eight  years  old,  at 
which  time  he  resided  with  his  maternal  grandmother,  he  began  to 
learn  Latin  at  Lewes,  and  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  free-school 
at  Soutbover,  near  that  town.  His  fatlier,  who  would  willingly 
have  weaned  him  from  the  fondness  of  his  grandmodier,  intended 
to  place  him  at  Eton,  but  the  boy  had  been  so  terrified  by  the  re- 
tort of  the  severe  discipline  there,  that  he  was  sent  back  to  Lewes. 
Poor  Tusser's  account  of  Eton,  which  he  undoubtedly  had  in  his 
mind,  was  qtute  suflBcient  to  justify  him. 

*  '  To  give  an  mstsnce  of  what  store  of  woods  and  thnber  of  prodigioiis  site,  there 
w«re  grovHng  in  our  little  comity  of  Surrey,  (tlie  nearest  of  any  to  London,)  and  plen- 
tifnily  fanii^ed  both  for  profit  and  pleasaic, — (with  sufficient*  grief  and  rdnctaiicy  I 

rk  it)  my  own  grandfather  had  standing  at  Wotton,  and  about  that  estate,  timber 
now  were  worth  100.000/.  since  of  what  was  left  ny  father  (who  was  a  great  pre- 
server of  wood)  there  has  been  50,000/.  worth  of  thnber  fallen  by  the  axe,  and  the  iiiry 
•f  the  late  hurricane  and  storm;  now  no  more  Woiion,  stript  auid  naked,  and  aslittbed 
nhnost  to  own  its  name' — Sv/ra,  book  iii.  ch.  7. 

From 


'Evelyn^s  Memoin, 


rroni  Paul's  I  went,  to  Etgn  sent, 

To  Ifarn  straightways  the  Latin  phrase, 

Where  fifty-ibree  stripes  given  to  me 

At  once  1  tmd; 
For  fault  but  small,  or  none  at  all^ 
It  came  to  pass  thus  beat  1  was  ; 
See  Udall,  see,  the  mercy  of  thee 

To  me,  poor  lad  1 

No  such  inhumanity,  we  may  be  assured,  would  be  perpetrated  < 
9t  Eton  while  Sir  Henry  Wot  ton  was  provost,  and  Evelyn,  who  ] 
says  that  he  afterwards  a  thousand  times  regretted  his  perverseness, 
tost  much  in  not  being  placed  under  this  admirable  man^  by  Mhom 
his  disposition  and  talents  wayld  have  been  justly  appreciated  an4  ' 
cbcrisbed* 

Evelyn  lozil  his  mother  when  he  was  fifteen.  He  describes  her  i 
as  *  of  proper  personage ;  of  a  brown  complexion,  her  eyes  an4 
bair  of  a  lovely  black,  of  conslitution  inclined  to  a  religious  inelati* 
cbolvy  Of  pious  sadness-  of  a  rare  memory  and  most  exemplary 
life  ;  fur  economy  and  prudence  e.Hteemed  one  of  the  most  conspi- 
cuous in  her  country/  Her  death  was  occasioned  by  excessive 
grief  for  the  loss  of  a  daughter,  and  perhaps  for  the  previous  un- 
happioess  of  that  daughter,  who  was  married  to  one  of  the  worst  of  i 
men.  Id  the  following  year  he  was  entered  at  the  Middle  Temple, 
though  he  continued  at  school,  and  in  f  637  was  placed  as  a  fellov^ 
coqimooer  at  Baliol  College,  Oxford.  At  school  he  had  beeu 
Tcry  remiss  in  his  studies  till  ihe  last  year,  *  so  that  I  went  to  the 
university,'  he  says,  *  rather  out  of  shame  of  abiding  longer  at  school, 
ibau  from  any  litness,  as  by  sad  experience  I  founds  which  put  me 
lo  relearn  all  that  I  had  neglected,  or  but  perfunctorily  gained/ 
Here  be  was  placed  under  no  less  notorious  a  person  than  Brad- 
ahaw,  *  nomen  inznMim^'  says  Evelyn,  Set  the  son  of  an  excellent 
father,  beneficed  in  Surrey.  1  ever  thought  my  tutor  had  parts 
enough,  but  as  liis  ambition  made  him  much  suspected  of  the  col- 
lege, so  his  grudge  to  Dr.  Lawrence,  the  governor  of  it,  whom  be 
Afterwards  supplanted,  took  up  so  much  of  his  time,  that  he  seldom 
or  never  had  the  opportunity  to  discharge  his  duty  to  his  scho- 
lars/ The  pupil  however  found  a  fellow  collegian  named  James 
Tltickr»es»e,  who  was  disptJherl  to  study  with  him,  from  *  whose 
learned  and  friendly  conversation  he  received  great  advantage/  and 
with  whom  in  consequence  he  formed  a  kitting  intimacy.  The 
university  was  then  exceedingly  regular  under  the  discipline  which 
l^ud  had  established  as  chancellor*  Had  Laud  been  born  a  gene- 
ration earlier,  or  a  generation  later,  how  high  and  undisputed  a  re- 
putation would  he  have  raised  by  his  munibcent  love  of  letters,  and 
his  conscientious  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  ofiice  I  but,  unlike 
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Evelyn,  he  had  fallen  upon  die  most  unha|»py  i^  in  iirhich  his  mor- 
tal lot  could  possibly  have  been  cast. 

While  at  Oxford  Evtflyn  was  *  admitted  into  the  dancing  and 
▼anitiog  school/  and  began  also  to  '  look  ou  the  rudiments  of  mu- 
sic/ in  which,  he  sa^s,  be  afterwards  arrived  to  some  formal  know- 
ledge, though  to  small  perfection  of  hand,  becatise  he  was  so  fre- 
quently diverted  by  inclinations  to  newer  trides.'  During  the  last 
year  of  his  residence  his  younger  brother  came  to  be  his  chamber- 
fellow.  They  soon  removed  to  the  Middle  Temple,  and  before 
they  had  been  there  three  months  their  father  died,  *  retainii^,'  says 
Evelyn,  *  his  senses  and  piety  to  the  last,  which  he  most  tenderly 
expressed  in  blessing  us,  whom  he  now  left  to  the  world  and  the 
worst  of  times,  whilst  he  was  taken  from  the  evil  to  come.  Thus 
we  were  bereft  of  bcith  our  parents  in  a  period  when  we  most  of  all 
stood  in  need  of  their  counsel  and  assisunce,  especially  myself,  of  a 
raw,  vain,  uncertain,  and  very  unwary  inclination;  but  so  it  pleased 
God  to  make  trial  of  my  conduct  in  a  conjuncture  of  the  greatest  and 
most  prodigious  hazard  that  ever  the  youth  of  England  saw.  If  I 
did  n(»t,  amidst  all  tliis,  peach  my  liberty,  nor  my  virtue,  with  the 
rest  %i  ho  made  shipwreck  of  both,  it  was  more  the  infinite  goodness 
and  mercy  of  God  than  the  least  discretion  of  mine  own,  who  now 
thought  of  nothing  but  the  pursuit  of  vanity,  and  the  confused 
imaginations  of  young  men.'  The  signs  of  the  times  were  then  too 
evident  to  be  mistaken ;  the  palace  at  Lambeth  had  been  assaulted 
by  a  rabble ;  and  libels  and  invectives  scattered  about  the  streets 
'  to  the  reproach  of  government  and  the  fermentation  of  otn*  since 
distractions.'  Evelyn  had  been  present  at  Strafford's  trial,  where 
'  the  lords  and  commons,  togetlier  with  the  king,  queen,  prince,  and 
flower  of  the  noblesse,  were  spectators  and  auditors  of  the  greatest 
malice  and  the  greatest  innocency  that  ever  met  before  so  illustrious 
an  assembly,'  and  he  had  seen  *  the  fatal  stroke  which  severed  from 
its  shoulders  the  wisest  head  in  England — to  such  exorbitancy  were 
things  arrived :'  he  now  therefore  determined  to  absent  himself  firom 
a  state  of  things  which  '  gave  umbrage' (fearful  stispicion)  *  to  wiser 
than  himself  that  the  calamities  of  England  were  but  yet  in  their 
infancy.' 

Hb  intention  was  to  *  overtake  the  leagure  then  before  Gennep/ 
on  the  Waal, — a  place  which  having  been  greatly  strengthened  by 
the  Cardinal  Infante  D.  Fernando,  in  1635,  was  at  this  time  be- 
sieged* by  the  French  and  Dutch.  He  landed  at  Flushing,  pro- 
ceeded to  Dort,  and  taking  waggon  from  thence  to  Rotterdam  was 

*  Th«re  ii  •  full  account  of  the  siege  in  the  great  work  of  Aitzema,  a  man  who»  with 
extraordinary  patieiicc«  compiled  materials  for  the  History  of  the  United  Provincet 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  One  of  hit  brotliera  wai  niortallj 
wounded  at  this  siege. 
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*  burned  ihere  in  less  than  an  hour,  though  it  be  tew  miles  distant, 
JO  fiiriouiily  did  these  foremen  drive.'  1  he  Dutch  are  not  so  cele- 
bntted  for  the  celeriiv  of  their  motions  In  these  da\s.  On  tlie  way 
to  Uie  Hague  he  observed  *  divers  leprous  poor  creatures  dwelling 
in  st^litar)'  huts  on  the  brink  of  the  water,  and  permit teii  to  ask  the 
tliafity  of  passengers,  which  is  conveyed  to  them  in  a  tloating  box 
that  they  tast  out/  Perhaps  this  is  tlie  latest  notice  of  leprrs  in 
EuriijHf  being  thus  thrust  apart  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  Hol- 
land IS  likely  to  he  the  country  in  uhich  the  diseasfe  would  continue 
longest.  At  the  Hague  he  visited  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  a  woman 
who,  more  than  any  other  princess  of  her  age,  seems  to  have  won 
and  deserved  the  admiration  of  ail  who  knew  her.  Her  presence 
chafnbt^r  was  then  hung  w illi  black,  and  she  was  keeping  a  fast-cby 
for  her  husband's  death  witli  as  little  to  console  her  in  any  eurlhly 
pro«<pect  of  the  future  as  in  looking  back  upon  the  past. 
Evelyn  did  not  reach  Gennep  till  four  or  five  days  after  It  had 
V  capitulated ;  he  was,  how^ever,  complimented  by  being  received  a 
^^folunteer  in  Captain  Apssley's  corps,  and  took  his  turn  in  *  watching 
^l^^h  ham  work,  and  trailing  a  pike/  till  the  fortifications  were  re- 
^^^BM.  He  found  himself  on  '  liot  service  for  a  youngr  drinker/ 
r  and  after  a  week's  stay  he  took  his  leave,  heinjr  pretty  well  sati&fied 
with  the  confusion  of  battles  and  sieges,  *  if  such/  he  say*<,  *  that  of 
•he  Uutted  Provinces  may  be  called,  where  their  quarters  and  en- 
fcmittptnetits  are  so  admirably  reiiular,  and  orders  so  exactly  ob- 
Tved^  as  few  cities  exceed  it  for  all  convenience.*  He  remained 
three  months  in  the  Netherlands  and  then  returned  to  Eng- 
Among  the  remarkable  thmgs  which  he  had  notited  iu  his 
lotirnsil  during  this  journey,  is  the  case  of  a  woman  who  had  been 
f  iiiairied  five  and  twenty  times,  and  was  then  prohibiied  fioui  mar- 
jfig  again«  *  yet  it  could  not  be  proved  that  she  had  ever  made  any 
Df  her  husbands  away,  though  the  suspicion  had  brousrlit  her  divers 
;toe«  to  trouble.*  He  was  particularly  pkused  with  Anlwerpt  and 
itb  nothing  more  than  *  those  delicious  shades  and  v^alls  of  stately 
Ifrce*  which  render  thtj  fortified  works  of  the  Inwn  one  of  the 
•weetest  places  in  Europe.*  Long  will  it  he  before  any  traveller 
again  speak  of  the  delicious  shades  and  stalely  tiees  of  Ant- 
il  Carnott  in  preparing  to  defend  the  placejaid  what  were 
it»  beautiful  environs  as  bare  as  a  desert.  Hie  remark  winch 
e  makes  upon  the  view  from  the  tovNer  of  the  cathedral  is  curious. 
Tlie  sun/  he  says/ shone  exceeding  hot,  andd;*ried  its  rays  with- 
ilainy  inlerndssioti,  affording  so  brigitt  u  retieclion  to  us  who  were 
Ihjvc,  and  had  a  bdl  prospect  cd'  both  land  n^id  water  about  it, 
M  1  was  much  contirmed  in  my  opinion  of  the  moon*s  being  of 
me  such  substance  as  the  earthly  globe  consists  of;  perceiving  all 
acl^cent  country^  at  so  small  a  horizontal  distance,  to  represent 
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a  IbAe,  bat '  dsaeed  tml 
mMtiei.,  Tbe  civil  ^mr 
andaniKto  Jem  tlie  king 
to  trmam  dteve,  (tbb  h 
rem  ^  tbe  VQ^  trmj,  wbich 
?  left  biai  mdhis  brolbers  cx^ 
to  bis  MafestT.  He  ratited  to 
Bi'^ju  to  uiiuiope  tbe  gafdens^ 
ibsealed  binselff  but  finding  it 
Tj  anbaadsoMe  tfaii^/  he  ob« 
tained  die  kiiig*«  licence  to  travel,  and  set  oat  ibr  a  kav!^  joameyy 
accoiDpinied  bv  Im  old  fellow  coU^ian  Thicknesae.  Twice  at  tbe 
f  ety  oulsel  had  ibis  jonmey  well  la^  proicd  fbod:  niiCakhig  tbe 
tide  as  diejr  esoie  brtore  C^Jis,  in  wealbcr  wbicb  wai  *  soowy  9nd 
untoward  enough,'  rbey  stnMrk  on  the  saads  wilb  no  Ihtle  danger; 
and  cro^stirg  nn  overflown  stream  oil  die  waj  to  Boulogne,  in  dark* 
ness,  and  in  a  stonn  of  rain,  bail,  and  soow,  his  borae  slipt  and  bad 
almost  been  tbe  occasion  of  his  penshiiig, 

Tbe  chiircfaes  u|>oii  tbe  cominent  hold  tbe  first  place  among 
lbo!»e  rareesho^  5  by  nhich  die  cmiosity  of  a  vouog  English  traveU 
ler  is  invited.  Eveijn  was  much  amiiKMsd  with  tbe  treasures  at  St. 
Denis,  wbirh  contained  at  tliat  tioie  some  of  ibe  most  remarkable 
relics,  true  and  false,  any  wbere  in  existence :  among  the  latter  were 
a  likenesii  of  the  Queen  af  Sheba,  Solomon's  drinking  cup,  Judas's 
brass  lanthoni,  and  Virgir*  stone  mirror;  among  the  former  Charle- 
niagne*s  set  of  chess  men,  ^  full  of  Arabic  characters/  ITicre  were 
also  *  tbe  effigies  of  the  late  French  kings  in  wax,  like  ours  in  West- 
mimltff,  covered  with  their  robes,  with  a  world  of  other  rarities.* 
Paris  appeared  to  hiro,  for  the  materials  the  houses  are  built  witb| 
and  its  many  noble  and  magnificent  piles,  one  of  the  most  gallant 
cities  in  tbe  uorld :  he  describes  it  '  large  in  circuit,  of  a  round 
form,  very  populous,  but  situated  in  a  bottom  environed  with  gentle 
declivities,  rendering  some  places  very  dirty,  and  miiking  it  smell  as 
if  sulphur  were  mingled  with  the  mud.' '  lliis  odour,  for  which 
certainly  the  nature  of  the  ground  was  not  in  fault,  provoked  the 
ioliHfn  of  Peter  Heylyn,  who  had  visited  France  some  years  before 
Evelyn,  at  a  time  of  life  when  '  both  bis  wits  and  fancies  (if  ever  be 
was  master  of  any)  were  in  tlieir  predominancy/  *  This  I  am  con- 
fident of,'  he  savs, '  that  the  nastiest  lane  in  London  is  frankincense 
and  juniper  to  the  sweetest  street  in  this  city.    The  ancient  by-word 
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vii  (and  there  is  good  reason  for  it)  Ildestaint  comme  Jafange  (h 
Parii:  liad  1  ihe  power  of  making  proverbs  I  would  only  change 
U  tUsiauU  into  il  putt,  and  make  the  by-word  len  limes  more  orlhf^- 
dox.     The  fortifications  of  this  town  are  but  trifles, — the  oiilj 
irenom  of  the  streets  is  a  strength  unto  it  more  powerful  than  the  < 
ditches  or  llie  bulwark  of  St.  Martins,     It  was  therefore  not  niw  | 
judiciously  said  of  an  English  gentleman,  ihal  he  thought  Paris  wa| 
the  strongest  town  iu  Christendom,  for  he  took  strong  in  that  sense 
•f  we  do  in  England  w hen  we  say  such  a  man  hath  a  strong  breath, ' 
Tbe«e  things  considered  it  could  not  but  be  an  intiuite  happinesa 
^rmnted  by  nature  to  our  Henry  V.  that  he  never  stopt  his  nojie  at  i 
my  stink,  as  our  chrouicles  report  of  him;  otherwise,  in  my  con-' 
acieoce^  he  had  never  been  able  to  keep  his  court  thtMC.     But  that 
which  most  amazed  me  is^  that  in  such  a  perpetuated  constancy  of  ' 
ftiuks,  there  should  yet  be  found  so  large  and  admirable  a  variety — 
a  <rariety  so  special  anddislinct^  that  any  chemical  n^^se,  (I  dare  lay 
my  life  cm  it,)  after  two  or  three  perambulations,  would  bunt  out 
blindfold  each  several  street  by  the  j^mell^  as  perfectly  as  another 
by  his  eye.'     Paris  is  now  less  obuoxions  to  this  reproach  than  many 
other  places;  and  ihe  dnee  stiuking  cities  of  Europe  are  l^isbon, 
Edinburgh,  and  Geneva. 

Tlie  garden  of  llic  Tuileries  Evelyn  describes  as  rarely  con- 
trived for  privacy,  shade,  or  company.     It  had  then  some  *  curio-* 
sities' so  much  iu  Frcuch  taste  that  it  is  wonderful  they  s!iouldnot 
ibave  been  preserved,  a  labyrinth  of  Cyprus,  and  an  irtillciat  echo 
rredoubling  the  words  distinctly,  and  never,  he  say.s,  without  some 
fair  nymph  singing  to  it.     *  Standing  at  one  of  tlie  f^x-usses  which 
i  under  a  tree  or  little  cabinet  of  hedges,  the  voice  seems  lo  de- 
faoend  from  the  clouds;  at  another  as  if  it  was  under  grouiid/ 
During  the  reign  of  the  sovereign  people,  the  commurie  plougbid 
Lttp  the  turf  in   these  gardens   to   plant  potatoes  tlure,  and  ihey 
Iplanted  potatoes  also  in  the  parterres !     The  taste  of  Evelyn's 
I  age,  which  continues  to  be  the  taste  of  the  French,  and  having 
r^xited  itself  in  their  habits  and  literature  is  likely,  notwithstanding 
I  all  tlieir  versatility,  to  continue  indelible,  was  exeiiiplilied  wherever 
)  lie  went.    The  Archbishop  of  Paris  in  his  garden  at  St.  Cloud  bad 
a  Mount  Pamas*«us,  not  indeed  so  costly  a  playdiiug  as  the  elubo- 
i  rate  toy  of  Titon  du  Tillet,  but  a  grotto  *  or  shell-house'  on  the  lop 
^af  the  hill,  with  a  fair  ctipola,  the  walls  painted  with  the  muses, 
[  SDany  statues  placed  abotit  it,  some  of  w  hich  were  antique  and  good, 
land  within  *  divers  water-works  and  contrivances  to  wet  the  specta- 
llors/     At  Cardinal  Richelieu's  villa,  the  arch  of  Constant  hie  was 
||iaiiited  on  a  wall  in  oil,  as  large  as  tlie  real  one  at  Rome,  so  well 
[  done  diat  even  a  man  skilled  iu  painting  may  mistake  it  (or  stone 
auttl  flcutpture.     The  sky  and  hills  which  seem  to  be  between  the 
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arclies  are  so  natural  that  swallows  and  other  birdty  thinking  to  fly 
through,  have  dashed  themselves  against  the  wall.'  With  all  hia 
feeliugs  for  nature  Evelyn  had  not  advanced  beyond  bis  contem- 
poraries in  taste,  and  he  was  heartily  pleased  with  the  *  as^reeable  de- 
ceit/ as  he  calls  it, '  of  a  painted  river  which  eked  out  the  apparent 
limits  of  a  Parisian  garden.  The  Luxembourg  gardens  be  speakt 
of  as  a  paradise,  and  says  that  he  had  taken  extraordinary  delight  in 
its  sweet  retirement^.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  at  that  time  inhabited 
the  palace,  and  kept  tortoises  in  great  numbers.  The  Duke  would 
not  permit  the  wolves  to  be  destroyed  upon  his  domains,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  became  so  numerous  in  the  forest  of  Orleans 
as  often  to  come  and  take  chUdren  out  of  the  very  streets  of  Blois ! 
In  our  own  days  Stolberg  noticed  a  similar  effect  of  this  prepos- 
terous passion  for  the  chase,— cats  were  prohibited  in  the  island  of 
Iscliia  lest  they  should  destroy  the  game,  and  when  these  tiseful  ani- 
mals had  been  extirpated  die  rats  became  so  numerous  that  infants 
were  not  safe  from  them  in  the  cradle. 

Proceeding  from  France  into  Italy  Evelyn  notices  with  proper 
English  feeling  the  disgusting  sight  of  the  gally-slaves  at  Marseilles, 
who,  it  seems,  were  made  a  show  for  the  gratification  of  strangers  ! 
'  We  went  to  visite  the  Gallys  being  about  25 ;  the  Captaine  of  the 
GaUy  Royal  gave  us  roost  courteous  entertainement  in  bis  cabine,  the 
slaves  in  the  interim  playing  both  loud  and  soft  musiq  very  rarely. 
Then  he  shew'd  us  how  he  commanded  their  motions  With  a  nod  and 
his  whistle,  making  them  row  out.  The  spectacle  was  to  me  new  and 
strange,  to  see  so  many  huhdreds  of  miserably  naked  persons,  having 
their  heads  shaven  close  and  having  onely  high  red  bonnets,  a  pay  re  of 
coarse  canvass  drawers,  their  whole  backs  and  leggs  naked,  doubly 
chayn*d  about  their  middle  and  leggs,  in  couples,  and  made  fast  to  their 
seates,  and  all  commanded  in  a  trise  by  an  imperious  and  cruell  seaman. 
One  Turke  he  much  favor'd,  who  waited  on  him  in  his  cabin  hut  with 
no  other  dress  than  the  rest,  and  a  chayne  lock'd  about  his  leg  but  not 
coupled.  This  gaily  was  richly  carv'd  and  gilded,  and  most  of  the  rest 
were  very  beautifull.  After  bestowing  something  on  the  slaves,  the 
captain  sent  a  band  of  them  to  give  us  musiq  at  dinner  where  we 
lodged.  I  was  araaz'd  to  contemplate  how  these  miserable  catyfs  lie  in 
their  gaily  crowded  together,  yet  there  was  hardly  one  but  had  some 
occupation  by  which,  as  leisure  and  calroes  permitted,  they  gat  some 
little  monye,  insomuch  as  some  of  them  have,  after  many  years  of  cruel 
servitude,  been  able  to  purchase  their  liberty.  Their  rising  forward 
and  falling  back  at  their  oare  is  a  miserable  spectacle,  and  the  noysa 
of  their  chaines  with  the  roaring  of  the  beaten  waters  has  something  of 
strange  and  fearfull  to  one  unaccustom'd  to  it.  They  are  rul'd  and 
chastiz'd  by  strokes  on  their  backs  and  soles  of  theire  feete  on  the  least 
disorder,  and  without  the  least  humanity;  yet  are  they  chereful  and 
full  of  knavery.' — pp.  70,  71. 

Here  he  and  his  companions  '  bought  umbrellas  i^ainst  the 
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heats,*  a  precaution  so  novel  for  rfn  Englishman  at  that  time  as  to 
be  notrctd  among  the  memornbitia  oi"  their  jnuruey.  It  h  little 
more  than  half  a  century  since  lliey  have  been  in  generjil  use  *  against 
tiie  ruin'  in  lliiji  country^  and  persons  are  yet  living  whu  remember 
tlje  indignant  ridicule  which  iheir  first  appearance  excited  in  the 
pjpulace.  They  embarked  at  Canes  for  GetM>a,  narrowly  escaped 
^ipwreck  in  doublin*^  the  point  of  Savonn,  and  enjoyt  d  a  foretaste 
of  Italy  in  the  land-breeze  which  carried  wuh  it  *  the  perfumes  of 
oraciEse^  citron,  and  jasmine  Howers  for  divers  leagues  >eaward,'  a 
circumstance  which  affected  Evelyn  with  so  nnich  delight  that  he 
recurs  to  it  more  ihuu  once.  *  if  ever/  says  Lassefs,  *  I  saw  a 
town  with  It!*  holiday  cloihes  always  on,  it  was  Genoa.'  Evelyn 
saw  il  in  its  beauty »  before  ii^*  hoinbardment  by  the  French,  and 
never,  he  says,  was  any  artificial  scene  more  beautiful  to  the  eye, 
nor  any  pface  for  it»  size,  so  full  of  well-de^i^ned  and  stalely 
palaces.  But  '  the  sudden  and  devilish  passion*  of  a  sailor  here 
gave  him  a  fearful  sample  of  the  Italian  lemjui  ;  the  fellow  was 
plynig  them  for  a  fare,  when  auodier  boatman  interpost^d  and  look 
them  in, — enraged  at  thia,  the  fears  gushed  <mt  of  brs  eyes,  he  bit 
bi«  finger  almo^it  off  by  the  joint,  and  held  ii  np  vv  the  other  as  an 
irance  to  him  of  soute  bhmdy  revenge  if  ever  he  came  near  that 
of  the  harbour  again.  Hie  man  perhaps  frit  hiniselF  wronged 
M^  well  as  supplanted;  but  Evelyn  observes  that  though  it  was 
le  a  gally-maller*  tu  carry  a  pointed  knife,  Genoa  was  never- 
8  more  stained  with  horrid  acts  of  revenge  and  murder  than 
any  one  place  in  Kurope,  or  haply  in  the  worhf  It  was,  perhaps, 
I  bill  temper  of  the  Genoese  which  made  Louis  XL  when  he  was 
what  he  would  do  with  Gtnoa  if  it  were  at  his  disposal, 
\y^  that  he  would  give  it  to  the  Devil,  La  bat,  who  is  always 
liireiy  and  always  maljcinus,  says,  that  the  inhabitauls  call  their 
eily  Gi*na  instead  of  Genoa,  tt'lfe  est  leur  acouomie:  iti^  roguetit 
tuutjuuiuaui  pttrote)s—'di\d  he  ascribes  the  invention  of  wafers  to 
ise  ceconomy.  *  On  pesa  /t  s  ktlies^  le  poidi  en  regie  /c  pnx. 
enoh  ont  trouvi  le  secret  d*trrire  heuuroupt  ei  de  payer  pen 
r  le  port,  Jls  se  servent  dUm  paphr  aum  fin  que  notre  papier 
serpenitf  ecrive/tt  mettUf  sertt  et  iacunitptement ;  ne  fout  ni 
\(nneHs,  nt  enveloppes;  ei  com  me  les  eachets  quelques  qiCils 
\9tHefti  Jte  lai.^»eui  pas  de  peser^  ih  se  senrttt  ffutte  certaive  pate 
fou^e  et  dure,  on  C  humecte  avec  un  pen  de  sal  tie,  et  on  en  loticlie 
It^^rttnent  i'endroit  du  papier,  an  ton  applique  sar  le  champ  le 
tachetf  et  la  let  I  re  se  trouvejerwee,  comme  si  on  if  ai'oit  mis  tin  peu 
demlle*  J*ai  apportedeeette  pafe^  rien  nest  mtilleure^  et  ne  pese 
moins>^'  From  tins  curious  passage  it  would  appear  that  wafers  were 
fiot  known  in  France  when  be  published  his  l  oyt/^es  d'E^wgne  et 
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lialie  ill  173  !•  But  lliey  were  certaiuly  «o  now  discovery  when  h^ 
saw  them  at  Genoa  in  1706.  We  have  in  our  possession  letter* 
with  the  wafers  stiU  adhering  which  went  from  Litsbon  to  Rome 
twenty  years  before  that  time,  and  Stolberg  observei»  that  there  are 
wafers  and  wafer^staU  in  the  museum  at  Portici. 

Evelyn  noticed  in  the  Genoese  a  very  different  character  from 
that  parsiniou)  for  which  Labat  swears  at  tliem ;  he  speaks  of  the 
magniiicent  expenditure  of  the  merchants,  who,  as  there  was 
little  or  no  hmd  iu  which  they  could  invest  ll»eir  property,  ex- 
pended it  in  marble  palaces  and  costly  fnrniture.  He  admired 
their  floors  of  red  plaster,  which  became  so  bard  and  received  so 
high  a  polish,  that  it  might  have  been  mistaken  for  porphyry,  and 
be  wonderefl  Uiat  it  was  not  used  in  Eogland  for  cabinets  and 
rooms  of  state.  It  is  indeed  surprising  that  notwiihstandmg  the 
appalling  frequency  of  tires  we  sluiuld  continue  to  tloor  our 
houses  with  wood,  as  if  lo  render  them  as  combustible  as  p*>ssible. 
The  aviary  in  the  gardens  of  Prince  Doria's  palace  pleased  him  as 
realizing  Bacon's  desire,  who  said  be  liked  not  such  places,  *  unie^s 
ihey  were  of  that  largeness  that  they  might  be  turned,  and  have 
living  plants  and  bushes  set~  in  them  tliat  the  birds  might  have 
more  scope  and  natural  ne^tltug,  and  no  foulness  appear  on  the 
floor/  Trees  of  more  than  two  feet  in  diameter  were  growing  in 
this  prodigious  cage^  *  besides  cypress,  myrtles,  lentiles,  ami  other 
rare  shrubs,  which  serve  to  nestle  and  perch  all  sorts  of  birds,  who 
have  air  and  place  enough  under  their  airy  canopy,  supported  with 
huge  iron  work  stupendous  for  it^  fabric  and  its  charge/  Lassels 
says,  that  *  to  make  tlie  poor  birds  bclitve  they  are  rather  in  a 
wood  than  in  a  prison,  the  very  cage  hath  put  even  the  wood  itself 
10  prison/  It  is  about  an  hundred  paces  long^  '  and  fctchelh  in  a 
world  of  laurel  and  oilier  trees/  This  was  indeed  a  splendid 
aviary,  and  yet  but  a  splendid  folly,  effecting  that  by  constraint 
which  might  have  been  accomphshed  so  raucb  more  easily  by 
better  means.  Any  garden  may  be  made  an  aviary  without  caging 
it  in,  by  affording  to  the  birds  food  and  protection  ;  for  it  is  sur- 
prizing how  soon  the  shyest  birds  may  be  taught  to  come  to  tbc 
hand  that  feeds  them.  We  have  seen  wild-ducks  come  in  flocks 
to  a  lady's  call,  and  the  water-hen  hurry  to  the  same  voice  with  as 
much  alacrity  as  the  barn-door  fi>vvL 

In  his  progress  tlirongh  Italy  Evelyn's  attention,  according  lo  the 
fashion  of  his  age,  was  chiefly  attracted  by  palaces  and  pictures^ 
gardens  and  museums.  Picturesque  beauty  was  tlien  so  little  re- 
garded that  Misson  advises  a  traveller  not  to  go  on  purpose  lo  die 
Borromean  islands  unless  he  bad  a  great  deal  of  leisure :  for  he 
lays,  *  there  is  notliing  very  rare  or  extraordinary  in  them,    A  man 
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whonever  »aw  but  very  ordinary  things  of  that  nature  would  doubt- 
Jess  admire  these  islands  if  he  were  suddenly  transported  ihidier^ 
but  they  wouJd  never  produce  the  same  effect  upon  one  ihtit  has 
setrn  a  little  of  the  world/  Thus  he  spoke  of  them,  thinking  of  the 
Inlands  alone,  without  the  slijih lest  reference  to  the  glorious  scenery 
by  iivhich  they  are  surrounded;  nor  were  they  in  his  estimation  more 
interesting  for  standing  in  the  l^ago  Maggiore  thnn  they  Houldhave 
been  in  W  hitllesea  mere!  But  Evelyn,  notwidistanding  his  taste  for 
grottoes,  parterres,  and  vistas,  bad  a  true  feehng  for  better  things; 
and  when  he  got  out  of  the  trammels  of  art  wa«  fully  capable  of 
enjoying  the  world  of  nature,  llie  following  description  will  be 
read  witli  pleasure,  though  it  should  remind  tlie  reader  of  a  fiublimer 
picture  in  Burnet's  Tdiuris  Theoria  Sacra. 

'  Next  morning  we  rod  by  Montu  Picntio^  or,  as  vulgarly  called, 

I  M(mtt  Mantnmiaia^  which  is  of  an  excessive  height  ever  and  anon  peep- 

,  ing  aboTc  any  clowds  with  its  snowy  head,  till  we  had  climbed  to  the 

1  inn  at  B/nlaofant/  built  by  Fcrd*  the  greate  Duke  for  the  necessary  re- 

|fFcsiixnent  of  travellers  in  so  inhospitable  a  place.     As  we  ascended  we 

[entered  a  very  thick,  solid,  and  dark  body  of  clowds,  w*^  look*d  like 

I  rocks  lit  a  httle  distance,  which  lasted   neare  a  mile  in  going  up  ;  tbey 

l^efe  dry  uiisty  vapours,  hanging  undissolved  for  a  vast  thicknesse,  and 

obscuring  both  the  sun  and  e^irth  so  thai  we  seemed  to  be  in  the  sea 

^  father  than  in  the  cloudcs,  till,  having  pierced  th rough  it  we  came  into 

la  most  serene  heaven,  as  if  we  had  been  above  all  human  conversation, 

[the  mountaine  appearing  more  like  a  greate  island  than  joyn*d  to  any 

Dther  bills,  for  we  could  perceive  nothing  but  a  sea  of  thick   clouds 

Dwbng  under  our  feele  like  huge  waves^  ever  now  and  then  suffering 

bee  top  of  some  other  mountaine  to  peepe  through,  which  we  could 

I  discover  many  miles  otl;  and  betweene  some  breaches  of  the  clouds 

Lwc  could  see  land^kips  and  villages  of  the  subjacent   country.     This 

[ivas  one  of  the  roost  pleaiiunty  newe,  and  altogether  surprizing  objects 

uit  1  had  ever  behold. 

'  On  the  sum'it  of  this  horrid  rock  (for  so  it  is)  is  built  a  very  strong 
Port,  garrisoned,  and  somewhat  beneath  it  is  a  small  towne  ;  the  provi- 
lions  are  drawne  up  with  ropes  and  engines,  the  precipice  being  other- 
Wise  inaccessable.     At  one  end  of  the  lowne  lie  heapes  of  rocks  so 
itrangely  broaken  off  from  the  ragged  roonntaine  as  would  affright  one 
^with  their  horror  and  menacing  postures*     Just  opposite  to  the  inn 
I  gnlied  out  a  plentiful  I  and  most  useful  fountaine  which  falls  into  a 
^great  trough  of  stone,  bearing  the  Duke  ofTuscan/s  armes.     Here  we 
(ilill<i,  and  I  with  my  black  lead  pen  tooke  the  prospect/— voh  i,  p.  88. 
At  Rome  he  was  what  he  calls  very  pragmatical,  by  which  he 
Pnctans  very  busy  in  going  over  the  regular  course  of  sight* seeing. 
He  engraved  his  name  'amongst  other  travellers'  in  the  gh)be  of 
St.  Peler*s  cupola,  and  had  the  honour,  by  the  special  desire  of  a 
Dominican  friar^  of  standing  godfatlier  to  a  Turk  and  a  Jew^, — a 
remaikable  inatance  of  liberality  in  the  friar^  unless  he  doubted  the 
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sincerity  of  his  neophytes,  and  tbongfat  a  berelic  sponsor  good 
eoou^  for  them.  Naples  he  re^^red  to  make  '  the  non  ultra,  of 
bb  trarels ;  sufficiently  sated,  he  says» '  with  rolling  op  and  down, 
and  resolrii^  within  myself  to  he  no  longer  an  imditiduum  ragvm, 
if  ever  I  got  home  again,  since  from  the  report  of  divers  expe- 
rienced and  curious  persons  I  had  been  assured  there  was  little 
more  to  be  seen  in  the  rest  of  the  ci^il  world  after  Italy,  France, 
Flanders,  and  the  Low  Country.'  Tlie  persons  who  proooimced 
this  opinion  must  have  had  little  curiosity  with  their  experience, 
or  little  experience  with  their  curiosity.  The  satiety  which  Eve- 
lyn confesses  b  one  which  every  traveller  must  somedmes  have 
experienced,  in  an  hour  of  exhaustion,  when  he  feeb  the  want  of 
that  comfort  and  that  perfect  rest,  one  of  which  can  only  be 
enjoyed  in  his  own  country,  and  the  other  in  hb  own  house. 
But  the  appetite  soon  returns  for  that  living  knowledge  which  tra- 
velling imparts,  and  so  was  it  with  Evelyn.  Finding  at  Venice  an 
Englbh  ship  bound  for  the  Holy  Laiid,  he  <letermined  to  vbit 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  Turkey,  engaged  for  hb  passage,  and  laid  in  his 
sea-stock;  but  to  hb  great  mortification  the  vessel  was  pressed  for 
the  service  of  the  state  to  carry  provisions  to  Candia,  then  newly 
attacked  by  the  Turks. 

Journals  and  books  of  travels  are  among  those  works  which  ac- 
quire by  time  more  value  than  tliey  lose  :  tliey  are  the  subsidiaries 
of  history,  and  preserve  the  memory  of  many  things  which  history 
disdains  to  notice,  as  trifling  while  they  are  trivial,  but  which  h^ 
come  objects  oi  curiosity  when  they  are  obsolete  and  ancient. 
Among  the  preposterous  fashions  of  the  V'enetbn  women  Evelyn 
remarks  that  they  wore  very  long  crbped  hair  of  several  streoks 
and  colours,  which  they  made  so  by  a  wash,  dbhevellii^  it  on  the 
brims  of  a  broad  hat  diat  had  no  crown,  but  in  its  place  a  hole 
through  which  they  put  their  heads,  and  they  were  seen  at  the 
windows  dr>ing  their  party-colourc^l  tresses  in  the  sun.  Thb 
seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  Venice.  Lassels,  speaking  of  the 
Italians  in  general,  says  the  women  wash  their  heads  *  weekly  in^^ 
a  wash  made  for  the  nonce,  and  dry  them  again  in  the  sun  to  make 
their  hair  yellow,  a  colour  much  in  vogue  there  among  the  ladies.' 
It  was  the  age  of  coloured  beards  in  England.  The  princesaes 
and  beauties  of  chivalrous  romances  have  usually  golden  or  flaxen 
hair,  and  for  thb  reason,  that  when  those  romances  were  wtitten 
all  highborn  persons  were  of  unmixed  Teutonic  blood.  The  pre- 
dilection which  the  southern  poets  of  the  seventeenth  centnry  show 
for  the  same  colours  must  be  explained  by  this  fashion  of  staining 
the  hair. 

Here  Evelyn  suffered  for  the  indbcreet  use  of  the  hot-bath  after 
the  oriental  fashion :  going  out  immedbtely  into  the  city  after  he 
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Iliad  been  rubbed  down  and  nil  his  pores  were  open^  it  cost  him 
I  one  of  ihe  greatest  colds  he  ever  had  m  his  life.     He  speaks  of  the 
I  itniing  silence  of  Venice,  a  city  in  which  there  was  no  rattlnig  of 
coaches  nor  trampling  of  horses,  and  where  nothing  disturbed  the 
tinging  of  the  nightingalea  w  lilcli  were  kept  in  every  shop :  ahnt- 
ling  your  eyes,  he  «ays,  you  would  imagnie  yourself  in  the  country. 
1 A  man  had  lately  come  to  his  death  there  by  a  most  uncommon 
I  iccident ;    he  was  doing  sonielhing  to  the  famous  clock  in  the 
re  of  St»  Mnrk,  *  celebrated  next  to  that  of  Strasburg  for  its 
movements;'  and  while  thus  employed  he  stooped  his  head 
t  ju«^t  in  such  a  place  and  in  auch  a  |toini  of  time,  that  the  c^narler- 
boy  struck  it  with  his  hammer^  and  knocked  him  over  the  battle* 
ments.     Here  and  at   Naples  criminals  were  executed  by  a  ma- 
chine J  ike  the  guillotine.     At  Padtia  he  was  elected  Syndic  ns  Ar^ 
Usiaram^   the  greatest  lionour   which   could  be  conferred   on  a 
itrau|^er  in  that  Utii%*crsity,  from  vthich,  however,  he  excused  him- 
•elf  because  it  was  *  chargeable/  and  would  also  have  interfered 
with   his  intended   progress.     Theie   he   learnt  to   play   on   the 
theorbo;  bought  for   winter  provision  three  thousand  weight  of 
grapes  amd  pressed  his  own  wine, '  which  proved  excellent ;'  and 
ia  ccMEise<}uence^  as  he  supposed,  of  drinking  it  according  to   the 
Cttfitom  cooled  with  snow  and  ice,  was  seized  with  mi  angina  and 
%oTe  throat,  which  had  nearly  proved  fatal;  but  *  old  Salvatico 
(that  famous  physician)  made  him  be  cupped  and  scarilietl  in  the 
back  in  four  places,  which   began  to  give  him  breath  and  conse- 
fpient  life,  for  he  was  in  the  utmost  danger.'     The  re  too  he  at- 
tended ibe  famous  Anatomy  Lecture  which  was  *  celebrated  with 
extraordinary  ap[)aratns,  Liisting  almost  a  whole  month/     During; 
ihw  *  famous  course'  three  bodies  were  dissected  ;  lliose  of  a  man, 
,  woman,  and  a  child.     '  "i'he  one,"  he  says,  *  was  perft>rmed  by 
idivafier  V^estlingius  and  Dr.  Jo.  Athelsteinus  Leonaenas,  of  whom 
I  purchased  those   rare    tables   of  veins  and  nerves,  and  caused 
biin  til  prepare  a  third  of  the  lungs,  liver,  and  tterci  sexti  par  with 
the  gastric  veins,  which  I  sent  into  England,  the  first  of  that  kind 
which  had  been  sent  there,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  in  the  world. 
Wbeti  tlie  Anatomy  Lectures,  which  were  in  the  moniings,  were 
^ided^  I  went  to  ,see  cures  done  in  the  hospitals ;  and  certainly,  as 
thrfc  are  the  greatest  helps  and  the  most  skilful  physicianSp  so 
iberr  are  the  most  miserable  and  deplorable  objects  to  exercise 
ttpoti;  nor  is  there  any,  I  should  think,  so  powerful  un  argument 
aigaiiisl  the  vice  reigning  in  this  licentious  cotnttry,  as  to  be  spec- 
iplDr  of  the  misery  tliese  poor  creatures  undergo/ 
^llavtng  now  been  two  years  in  Italy  he  prepared  for  his  retuni, 
in  company  with  Mr.  Abdy,  *  a  modest  and  learned  man' — Waller 
the  poeU  then  '  newly  gotten  out  of  England^  utter  the  psirl lament 
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bad  extremely  worried  bimi  for  attempting  to  put  in  esetution  tlie 
commission  of  arra^* — and  one  Cnplam  Wray,  '  son  of  Sir  Chris- 
topher/ \\hose  father  iiad  bet'u  in  arm^  against  his  Mujeslyi  and 
therefure,  sajs  Evelyn,  by  no  means  welcome  to  ns*  He  calls  him* 
however^  ekewlierCf  a  good  drmking  gentleman .  71iey  crossed 
the  Simplon  by  a  track  wUich»  according  to  the  report  of  the  natives, 
went  above  (be  line  of  perpetnal  5tiow«  but  which,  hke  the  present 
road,  brought  them  down  upon  Brigue.  Evelyn  was  iitdiftposed 
when  they  arrived  at  the  end  of  a  day's  jotiniey  at  a  place  culled 
Neveretta,  by  the  head  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  '  Being  extretuelj 
weary/  he  says^  '  and  complaining  of  my  bead,  and  tiuding  little 
accommodation  in  the  house^  1  caused  one  of  our  hostesses  daugh- 
ters to  be  removed  out  of  Iter  bed,  and  went  immediately  into  it 
whilst  it  was  yet  warm,  being  so  heavy  widi  pain  and  drowsiness, 
that  I  would  not  stay  to  have  the  sheets  changed;  but  1  shortly 
after  paid  dearly  for  my  impatience^  falling  sick  of  the  small- 
p<Ht  M  aoon  as  I  caniie  to  Geneva, — for  by  the  smell  of  frankin- 
cense, and  the  tale  the  good  woman  told  me  of  her  daughter  having 
had  an  ague,  I  uttenvards  concluded  she  had  been  newly  recovered 
of  the  small  pox/  He  seems,  however,  to  have  erred  iu  supposing 
that  this  was  his  punislmient  for  conseutiog  to  sleep  in  unclean 
ibeets  ;  for  it  appears  that  he  was  at  the  time  sickening  with  the 
<ijsease,  and  the  day  after  he  reached  Geneva,  he  was  constrained 
to  keep  hm  chamber,  w  ith  such  pains  in  the  head  as  if  his  very  eyes 
would  have  dropped  out,  and  a  slinging  over  the  whole  body ;  he 
had  the  disorder  favourably,  notwithstanding  bad  treatment  before 
it  %vas  understood,  and  worse  after  it  had  declared  itself* 

£velyn  repeats  the  so  often  repeated  assertion,  that  the  Rhone 
passes  through  the  lake  of  Geneva  with  such  velocity  as  not  to 
mingle  with  its  waters.  Of  all  the  fables  which  credulity  deUghts  to 
believe  and  propagate,  this  should  appear  the  most  impossible  to 
ubiuin  credit,  for  the  Rhone,  %vhen  it  enters  the  lake,  is  both  of  the 
colour  and  consistency  of  pea!*e-»oup,  and  it  issues  out  of  it  per- 
fectly clear,  and  of  so  deep  a  blue  that  no  traveller  can  ever  have 
beheld  it  without  astonishment*  Evelyn  had  seen  it  in  both  places^ 
and  yet  repeals  the  common  story,  which  had  it  been  fact  instc^id 
of  fable,  would  have  been  less  remarkable  than  the  actual  and  as 
yet  urM'xplained  phenomenon  of  its  colour  at  Getieva.  Adultery 
was  then  punished  w  1th  deadi  in  that  city.  Among  other  military 
exercises  he  saw  *  luige  balistic  or  cross-bows  shot  in,  being  sucb 
as  they  Arrmerly  used  in  wars  before  great  guns  were  known:  they 
were  placed  in  frames,  and  had  great  screws  to  bend  them,  doing 
execution  at  an  hicredible  distance/  Having  reached  Paris,  re- 
joiccd  that  he  was  gotten  so  near  home,  and  meaning  to  rest  there 
jbcfore  be  went  farther,  he  past  tlie  only  time  in  his  '  whole  life  that 
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Bpeni  most  idly/  but  soon  recovered  lu3  better  resolutions  ami 
nt  the  German  und  S[t«iiish  tongues^  now  and  then,  he  says^  re- 
J  freshing  my  dancing  and  such  exercises  as  I  had  long  omitted,  and 
Lnvhich  are  not  in  mneh  reputation  amongst  the  hobei  Ituiians/     He 
frequented  a  course  uf  chetni^jtrj,  and  iSL  Mercure  began  to  teadi 
on  the  liite^  *  though  to  small  perfection ;'  and  having  become 
[i«le  in  the  family  of  Sir  Richard  Browne,  ihc  liriiish  resident 
Hi  the  court  of  France,  and  sat  his  afi^ection  on  a  daughter  of  the 
family,  he  married  her  in  tlie  fourteenth  year  of  her  age,  he  being 
even  and  twenty. — She  lived  with  him,  happy  in  his  love  and  friend- 
ship, tifty-eigljt  years  and  nine  monlhs,  and  was  then  left  a  widow; 
and  when  in  her  will  ^he  desired  to  be  buried  by  hi^  side,  dhe 
Lipeaks  thus  of  her  excel k^nt  husband :  *  his  care  of  niy  education 
iMras  auch  as  might  became  a  father,  a  loirer,  a  friend  and  husband 
[for  iDstniction,  lenderness,  aftection  and  fidelity  to  the  last  moment 
of  fats  life,  which  obligation  i  mention  with  u  gratilude  to  \m  me- 
mory ever  dear  to  me ;  and  I  must  not  omit  to  ow  n  the  sense  I 
)  4iave  of  my  parents  care  and  goodness  in  placing  me  in  such  wor- 
thy hands/ 

About  three  months  after  his  marriage  he  was  called  into  Eng- 
^iaiid  to  settle  his  aiiairs,  leaving  his  wife  with  her  parents.  Thii 
^as  in  the  auiumn  of  lt)47y  and  on  his  arrival  be  saw  the  king  at 
hiiamplon  Court,  and  gave  him  an  account  of  several  things  which 
be  had  in  charge.  Charles  was  then  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
Kvelyn  remamed  in  England  till  the  conclusion  of  that  tragedy, 
tind  after  unLingship,  as  he  calls  it,  had  been  proclanned,  he  ob- 
tained a  po9«tport  from  Bradshaw  for  France.  Having  occasion  to 
^uit  England  again  in  lf}50,  he  made  the  «ime  passport  serve  for 
•his  feiurn,  as  he  could  no  longer  procure  one  without  taking  the  oath 
to  Crom weirs  government,  which  be  had  determined  never  to  do. 
— Rather  indeed  than  submit  to  it,  he  once  counterfeited  a  past, 
tnif!  fte  found  at  Dover  that  *  money  to  the  searchers  and 

^ffi'  t^  authentic  as  the  hand  and  seal  of  BradHhaw  himiielf.* 

EveK*n  never  mentioned  the  name  of  Bradshaw^  without  coupling 
L^Wttli  it  some  opprobrious  epithet;  he  abhorred  his  political  conduct, 
evidently  did  not  like  his  personal  character.  But  Bradshaw 
>perim|n  bad  some  feeling  of  good- will  towards  him,  an  one  to 
family  he  was  obliged,  and  whose  worth  he  knew;  and  ap- 
|f  tko  danger  from  him  would  not  willingly  molest  him 

I  dty.  Without  some  iiucli  protection  he  would  hai-dly 
f^^iai^e  craped  without  molestation,  connected  as  he  was  so  directly 
^ith  the  royal  parly.  He  lieems  to  have  waited  in  France  for  the 
TBauit  of  tlie  last  great  effort  of  the  Royalists;  for  a  few  weeks  afrcr 
llie  tattle  of  Worcester  he  resolved  to  leave  that  country  finally 
and  return  to  England.     For  this  resolution  tiiere  were  both  private 

and 
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and  political  molives.  The  estate  of  his  fatber-iii-law  at  Deptford 
was  suflfering  much  for  want  of  some  person  to  secure  it  from  the 
usurpers,  so  that  to  preserve  this  property,  and  take  tome  care  of 
his  other  concerns,  he  was  advL»ed  to  reside  on  it,  and  compound 
with  the  government.  Charles  authorized  him  to  do  so,  and  charged 
him  also  with  the  perilous  commission  of  corresponding  with  him 
and  his  ministers,  a  commission  peculiarly  dangerous,  because  his 
dose  connection  with  Sir  Richard  Browne  exposed  him  so  naturally 
to  suspicion.  Fortunately  for  him  and  for  the  nation,  while  Croni* 
well  lived  there  was  so  little  hope  of  overthrowing  him,  that  no 
bold  designs  were  undertaken ;  and  after  his  death  none  were  re- 
quired to  accelerate  the  destruction  of  a  government  which  was 
manifestly  falling  to  pieces  of  itself. 

.After  he  had  been  a  few  months  in  England  and  put  his  affairs 
in  order,  he  sent  for  his  wife.  Colonel  Morley,  then  one  of  the 
council  of  state,  who  had  been  his  school- fellow,  gave  him  a  pass 
for  her,  wrote  to  the  magistrates  and  bcarchers  at  Rye  to  shew  her 
all  civility  at  her  landing,  and  did  him  many  other  civilities  which 
he  notices  as  a  great  matter  in  those  days.  The  vessel  in  which 
she  embarked  passed  through  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  was  mistaken 
for  a  iishing  vtssel, — thus  she  escaped  capture.  £velyn  himself 
was  less  fortunate,  when  having  left  his  wife  with  her  mother,  Lady 
Browne,  at  Tunbridge,  because  the  sniail-pox  was  rife  in  and  about 
London,  he  went  on  to  prepare  for  their  reception.  Near  Brom- 
ley, at  a  place  called  the  '  Procession  Oak,'  two  fellows  struck  him 
from  his  horse,  took  away  his  sword,  and  dragged  him  into  a  thicket 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  highway,  where  they  robbed  him,  tied 
his  feet,  bound  his  hands  behind  hiin,  and  then  set  him  upright 
against  an  oak  and  left  him,  swearing  that  if  he  made  any  outcry, 
they  would  return  and  cut  his  throat,  an  operation  which  one  of 
them  would  have  performed  upon  the  spot,  had  it  not  been  for  his 
companion.  After  two  hours  painful  exertion,  he  succeeded  in 
turning  his  hands  palm  to  palm,  and  was  then  enabled  to  loose  liini- 
self.  They  robbed  him  of  some  valuable  jewels,  which  he  recovered, 
and  one  of  the  fellows  was  shortly  taken.  As  Evelyn  did  not  wish 
to  hang  him,  he  would  not  appear  against  him,  especially  when 
it  was  understood  that  his  father  was  an  honest  old  farmer  in  Kent. 
He  was  charged  with  other  crimes  and  condemned,  but  was  re- 
prieved to  a  more  miserable  end;  for  refusing  afterwards  to  plead 
upon  some  fresh  charges,  he  underwent  the  peine  fyrte  ei  dure. 
Lady  Browne  died  in  the  ensuing  month,  and  Evelyn  obtained  per- 
mission to  have  the  burial  service  performed  at  her  funeral,  after 
it  had  been  seven  years  disused  at  Deptford  church.  Perhaps  this 
Mras  one  of  those  acts  of  kindness  for  which  he  was  beholden  to 
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Morfcy,  for  these  were  the  high  days  of  fanaticisiB  %vhen  no  church 
as  pernntted  to  he  open  on  Christmu!^  day. 
Sir  Richard  Browne  being  so  decidedly  what  in  ihe  gentle  lah* 
[guage  of  (he  Puritans  was  called  a  nialignfint,  his  interest  iti  ihe 
restiile  at  Depttoid,  great  part  of  which  was  held  in  haae  from  the 
crown,  Inid  heti)  sequesteitd,  and  sold.  Evelyn  now  piirchused  it> 
fis  Charles  fiad  authorized  him  to  do,  with  a  promise  that  if  ever  it 
raliould  |>fea!»e  God  to  hring  about  his  restoration,  he  would  secure 
[tfie  properly  to  him  in  fee-farm.  It  cost  him  .^:)5fX>^  and  a  few 
Fdays after  the  purrhase  was  completed,  the  following  entrj'  appears 
rill  his  journal :  *  Tliis  dav  1  p-aid  all  my  debts  to  a  fartliing.  O 
'bles^ecl  day  '*  Ami  now  he  conmienced  that  undisturbed  and  even 
course  of  life  which  migl»t  almost  be  considered  as  realizing  the 
,  fairest  ideal  of  human  febcity,  so  happy  was  it  for  himself  and  his 
Illy,  so  useful  to  his  generation,  and  ho  lionourable  in  the  eyes 
pist  posleriiy. 

ilie  e^ttate  at  Saves  Court,  when   it   became   his   property,  was 
wholly  unadoniedi  consisting  of  one  entire  field  of  an  hundred 
■errs  ill  pantnre,  with  a  rude  orchard  and  a  holly  hedge.     He  began 
rjmedintely  to  set  out  an  oval  garden. — ^*  This  was  the  beginning 
^  aill  the  .succeeding  gardens,  w  alks,  grovesj  enclosures,  and  planta- 
in** there;*  and  be  planied  an  orchard,  '  new  moon^  wind  west/ 
Ilir  hoa?e  was  out   of  repair ;  he  made  large  additions  to  it,  *  to 
Biy  srreat  costs/  he  says,  '  and  better  I  had  done  to  have  polled  all 
at  first  J  but  it   was  done  at  several  times.*     Dr.  Hammond 
I  to  <^|ieak  i»f  a  certain  man  who,  when  he  was  upon  his  death-bed, 
cd  his  sou  to  spend  his  tiuje  in  composing  verses,  nnd  culti- 
;  gurden,  because  he  ihnnght  |hat  no  temptaticui  could  creep 
of  iheve  employments.     The  good  man  seems  not  to 
ri'd  that  it  is  verv  eusy  to  compose  such  verse*  as  shall 
liievous  ;  or  ptihaps  he  depended  upon  the  virtuous 
ipies   of  the  son  whom  he  thus  advised;  but  he  was  rii;hl  in 
pndtn^  gartleniug  as  a  wholesome  and  delightful  occupation 
for  span:  lime.     It  may  be  too  njuch  to  say  of  it,  as  has  been  said, 
tint  tt  IS  the  purest  of  human  pleasures;  but  it  was  in  a  garden  that 
man  urau*  placed  when  he  came  pure  from  the  hand  of  his  Creator, 
3t*d  it  is  in  gardens  that  they  who  are  blest  with  means  and  oppor- 
tijfiffy  may  create  an  image  of  Eden  for  themselves,  as  far  as  earth 
tpable  »»f  the  resemblance.     An  Eden  of  Evelyn's  inven- 
e  ed,  would  have  diOtred  widely  from  Milton's  ;  his  scheme 
1  Kcnal  Garden  comprehended   knoth,  tra>lt-work,   parterres, 
uparfements,  borders,  banks  and  embossment??,  labyrinllis,  dedals, 
tbiitets:,  cmdles,  c^o^e-walks♦  gallerit^s,  pavilions,  porticos,  Imtenis 
Olbcr  relievos  of  topiary  and  hortulan  architecture;  fountains, 
,  cascades,  piscines,  rocks,  grblts,  rryptjf,  mounts,  precipices 
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and  ventiducU;  gaaon  theatres,  artificial  echos,  automate  and  hy- 
draulic in  ujiic.  Nu  >vot>d€r  be  should  think  tliat  *  it  viould  still 
require  the  revolution  of  niaity  ages,  with  deep  and  long  experience, 
for  an)  man  to  emerge  a  perfect  and  accomplished  aiti^t  gardener!' 
It  h  probably  to  him  self  that  he  alludes  in  aiaying  u  person  of  hia 
acquaintance  spent  ahtiost  forty  years,  'in  gaiherihg  and  aunissing 
materiuh  for  an  liortulan  design  to  so  enormous  an  litap  na  to  fill 
some  thousand  pages,  and  yet  becum[irehended  %viiliin  U\o  or  thiee 
acreu  of  ground  ;  nay,  within  the  square  of  leiis  than  one,  (^killully 
planned  and  cultivated,)  Mtflicient  to  entertain  his  time  and  thon(;hu 
all  his  life  long,  with  a  must  iimocent,  agreeabJc  and  useful  em- 
ploy menl/ 

Ornamental  gardening  had  never  flcmrished  in  England,  While 
the  castles  of  the  great  were  iilrung-ht)lds,  there  was  no  room  for 
it;  and  much  of  what  had  been  done  during  fourticore  years  of 
prosperity,  was  either  destroyed  during  the  civit  wars,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  them  had  fallen  to  decay.  The  gardens  of  '^Theobalda 
«eeni  to  have  been  the  tinebl  in  tlris  country  at  iliat  lime,  before 
this  princely  seat  was  pulled  to  pieces  by  the  Levdlers.  Evelyn 
remembered  to  have  seen  cypresses  there  cultivated  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  piobiibly  the  first  which  were  reared  in  Grc^it  Britain. 
£xotic  animals  as  well  as  trees  were  introduced  there,  a  camel 
atable,  sixty-three  feet  in  length,  is  mentioned  in  the  description  of 
the  buildings; — in  that  age  attempts  were  made  to  naturalize  die 
camel  in  Europe, — there  were  no  less  than  eighty  at  Arunjuez,  but 
even  in  that  climate  the  experiment  fulled.  There  still  cxi^tji, 
though  in  decay,  the  mo^s  walk  which  formerly  nvade  part  of  tl>c 
gardens  of  Theobalds, — a  lingular  and  beautiful  scene,  where  Eli- 
zabeth  held  counsel  with  Hurleigh, — where  James  revolved  hit 
plans  for  preserving  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  Charles  played  with 
bis  children,  or  lent  too  easy  an  ear  to  the  counsels  of  hii  queen. 
About  thirty  years  ago,  and  before  the  storm  hud  made  a  breach 
through  the  old  elms  by  whicli  it  was  over^shaded,  we  remember  thii 
iinguliir  walk,  in  its  beauty; — the  only  remains  of  all  which  ren* 
dered  Theobalds  the  favourite  palace  of  two  succeeding  ^overeigi>s. 
It  19  surprizing  that  the  elms  escaped  when  the  palace  w  as  destroyed 
by  parliament  in  spite  even  of  the  commissioners*  report,  that  it 
was  *  an  excellent  building,  in  very  good  repair,  by  no  means  tit  to 
be  demolished/  But  thejie  conmnssioners  were  unfortunateljr 
bound  to  add  that  its  materials  were  worth  827oi.  I  Lv. ;  and  there* 
fore  demolished  it  was,  that  the  money  might  be  divided  amoRg  the 
army.  All  the  royal  palaces  were  marked  for  rlie  same  fate,  and 
many  of  the  woods  were  cut  down ;  the  few  trees  at  Green wicb 
were  felled,  those  in  St*  James's  Park  narrowly  escaped,  and  io 
Hyde  Park,  Evelyn  notices  in  his  diary,  that  every  coach  was  made 
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to  pfliy  »  sliitling,  and  every  horse  sixpence,  by  the  sordid  fellow 
who  bad  purchased  it  of  ihe  state, — So  much  did  ihe  people  gain 
by  its  transfer  IVom  the  rro wn  into  the  lioiids  of  au  individual  ! 

Poor  &»  our  art  of  ganleiiing  was  before  tfie  tnmblts   btgau,  it 
was  nece^.^anlv  neglected  during  their  coiitiijuiiucc,iiiid  \^hcn  Evelyn 
hegan  hii*  horticultural  pursuits  there  ivere  uu  modef<«  for  imitation 
J  to  hia  own  comrtry,  uud  other  countries  afforded  hun  noue   but 
what   were   bad  in   themselves,   or  inappropnate  to  the   Englij^h 
Idimmie.      He  speaks  with  great  delight  of  a  (urge  walk  in  s^^ine 
etis  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Florence,  '  at  the  sidej^  whereof 
[•everal  slender  8treakii»  of  waitr  guah  outr^f  pipes  concealed  under- 
I  Death,  that  interdiaupeatjly  fall  into  each  others  channels,  making 
|l  hifty  and  perfect  arch,   so  dutt  a   man  orr  horsebark  inMy  ride 
Boder  it  and  not  receive  oue  drop  of  wet/     This  he  ihouglH  one  of 
ihe  mo9t  «iurprising  luaguiticeocts  ht^  had  ev^cr  seen*     Sir  Henry 
Wotton  has  also  mviiced  this  '  continual  bower  and  hemisphere  of 
rsitei  as  an  luxeulion  for  reftesliiueut,  surely  lar  excelling  alt  tht 
|j|)e,\ar>ririau  delirarie«,  and  pneu  malice  of  Hif  ro/     Nothing  ionld 
more  deliiiiitful   uuder  au  Italmn  syii^ — there  it  is  a  sptendid 
iijiury,  suttublt;  to  a  ghiiious  clinjale, —  but  for  tha  English  garden 
Quuht  he  convejHi'Ul  as  a  dry  walk  when  it  rained,  far  more  fre- 
|(ieiitlv  than  any  gnitillraticm  couhi  be  derived  from  its  coolness 
Bnil  itif  >bade.     lu  thirsty  countries,  therefore,  the  fun ii tain  is  the 
Biofft   appropriate  of  all  embellishmeuts,  aud  its  sound ^   wliether 
gur«;lrou  fioni  a  spout,  or  falling  iu  showers  from  a  jet,  the  most 
{ratefnl  ot  all  ^yn aphonies.     Kapin  allots  one  book  of  the  four  of 
rhjch  his  poem  consists,  to  fountains  and  water- works* 
•  Iniprimi*  medin  fons  consliluenduii  in  horlo, 
Qui  saheiitis  aquie,  tubulo  proruinpat  ab  arcto, 
Pfuftmus,  el  vncuMS  jacta  se  libret  in  auras, 
Quasque  accepit  aquas,  coL-io,  \entisque  remittal/ 
Even  the  wretched  taste  with  which  fountains  are  commonly  de- 
li^ned  is  forgiven  for  the  sake  of  the  refreshment  which  iliey  impart, 
^ut  dolphins  with  icicles  pendant  from  their  open  mouths,  Tritons 
1th  frozen  conch s,  and  naked  naiads  iu  the  midst  of  an  icy  basin, 
I  too  obviously  incotrgruous,  and  have  nothing  to  compensate  for 
ibsurdiiy.     Our  climate  is  as  little  suitable  for  statues  and 
tured  vases,  the  beauty  of  their  surface  is  soon  corroded  aud 
Isred  with  weather  stains :   but  how  poor  is  the  French  »t> le  of 
ardening  if  it  be  deprived  of  its  water-works  and  its  marbles ! 

lit  that  age  however  the  French  genius  was  lord  of  the  ascen- 
inU  De  rerum  no^trarum  ekgantia,  says  the  French  Jesuit 
■pin,   hnge  poiivri  jure  prttdicare  possum  us  quam  poeta  Fenu- 
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in  iis  praJiertim  qtier  spec  taut  hortorum  eteganiiam^  ruriuiue 
artutnitatem.  And  he  wrilei*  a  chapter  to  prove  not  only  tnai 
Fntiice  was  of  all  countries  the  titteiit  for  gardening,  but  thnt  the 
French  fashion  ot  gardening?  was  of  all  oihers  the  mo»t  perfert* 
Sir  VViNiani  Temple  had  heard  of  the  Chinese  taste,  and  thon»ht 
favourably  of  it,  *  but/  he  say»,  *  I  should  hardly  advi^te  any  of  these 
attempts  in  the  figure  of  gardens  among  us;  they  are  adventures  of 
loo  hard  acbievetiient  for  any  common  head^s;  and  thongh  them 
may  be  more  honour  if  they  succeed  well,  yet  there  is  more  di^ 
honour  if  ibey  fail,  and  'tis  twenty  to  one  tliey  will;  whereas  in 
regular  figure*  'tis  hard  to  make  any  great  and  remarkable  faults/ 
Accordingly  he  decided  lliiil  among  us  the  beauty  of  planting  con* 
sisted  in  *  certain  proportions,  Rynimetries,  or  uniformities,  our 
walks  and  our  trees  rouged  so  as  to  answer  one  another,  and  at  exact 
distances/  It  seems  lh:it  the  tir^t  use  to  which  the  principle  of  the 
kaleido!*cope  was  applied  was  ihi«t  of  assisting  invention,  by  pro- 
ducing new  combinations  of  symmetrical  forms  for  parterres  and 
gravel  walks.  But  however  fanltistic  may  be  the  arrangement  of 
the  parterres,  and  into  whale ver  »bdp*^s  the  hedges  and  unhappy 
evergreens  may  be  dipt,  the  ftower-garden  ha?*  still  its  fragrance 
and  its  gaiety,  and  affords  a  pleasure  of  its  ov^n  which  ia  certainly 
not  diminished  by  a  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  art- 

But  if  Evelyn  was  misled  in  ornamental  gardening  by  the  tnste 
ef  his  age,  there  was  nothing  to  mislead  him  in  that  useful  branch 
of  the  art  which  supplies  the  table  wuh  its  purest  luxuries,  and 
which  in  his  time  received  considerable  improvement.  Some 
curious  facts  in  the  history  of  horlicullure  are  foimd  in  his  Afettirlu^ 
It  was  scarcely  an  hundred  years,  he  tellai  us,  since  cabbages  were 
introduced  from  Hnlland  into  this  country,  one  of  the  Sir  Anthony 
Ashleys,  of  Wiburg  St.  Giles,  in  Dorsetshire,  being  the  first  person 
who  planted  ibem  in  England, — the  family  then  has  deserved  well 

of  its  country,  notwithstanding  it  produced  so  great  a  as 

Shaflsbury.  It  had  not  been  very  long  since  artichokes  were  cul- 
tivated in  Italy,  after  which  they  were  for  some  time  so  rare  in  Eng- 
land as  to  be  sold  for  crowns  a- piece.  We  have  not  learnt  from 
the  French  to  eat  this  noble  thistle,  as  Evelyn  calls  it,  as  a  sallad ; 
nor  from  the  Italians  to  stew  it  till  its  lough  leaves  become  edible. 
'We  cucumber  within  his  memory  bad  been  accounted  *  little  bet- 
ter tfian  poison;'  the  melon  was  hardly  known  till  Sir  George 
Gardiner,  coming  from  Spain,  brought  it  ii»to  e?^tinuition;  when  its 
ordinary  price  was  ^\e  or  six  shilling.*^.  Much  hiis  been  added  to 
the  catalogue  of  esculents  since  Evelyn's  time,  but  some  things  on 
tlie  other  hand  have  fallen  into  disuse.  The  bud  of  the  sunflower 
before  it  expands  was  then  dresi  like  an  artichoke  and  eaten  as  a 
dainty ;  the  root  of  the  minur  pimpinella,  or  small  Burnet  saxifrage^ 
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dried  ind  pulverized^  was  preferred  hy  uome  persons  to  aii)^  kind  of 

pepper,  and  the  pounded  seed«  of  llie  ftustttrtium  were  tbouglit 

l^ri^fcruble  \o  mustard,     Hvelyo  piaisei*  the  milky  or  dappled  thistle^ 

cithtrr  as  a  uallail,  or  boiled,  or  baked  in  pies  like  the  iirtichoke ;  it 

as  tiieusuld  \n  our  berb-m;trkets,  but  probably  for  a  supposed  vir- 

ill  conj^efjuence  of  its  name  Vanhtus  il/flr/^,  or  our  Lady*s 

thisilej  Mbich  inyde  it  be  esteemed  a  proper  diet  for  nurses* 

but  aUo  \\L  calls  delicate  and  wholesome,  when  young.     The 

oung  leaves  of  the  ash  were  a  favourite  pickle, — ^butofall  hisdain* 

je»  thai  Mhicli  a  reader  of  the  prc^i^etit  age  would   be  least  willing 

parlake  would  be  '  the  aumU  young  acorus  which  we  Hnd  in  the 

o€k-dove*s  craws/  and  v\  hicb  are  '  a  delicious  fare,  as  well  as  those 

iiconi  pa  ruble  sal  lads  of  }oung  herbs  taken  out  of  the  01a  w$  of  par- 

" "  jci>  at  a  certain  reason  of  ibe  year,  wliich  gives  them  n  prepara- 

fer  exceeding  all  the  a»  l  of  cookery/    They  were  certainly  valiant 

iters  in  lhot»e  days,  and  one  who  admired  such  sallads  might  have 

il  down  with  Hearne  to  a  Northern  Indian*!*  feaiit.      He  had  a 

nicked  taste  in  wines  abo:  *  vvlio  almost  would  believe/  he  says, 

dial  the  aii:«tere  Rhenish,  abounding  on  the  ft-rtile  banks  of  the 

Rlmie,  should  produce  bo  soft  and  charming  a  liquor  as  dot;s  the 

line  vine,   planted  among  the  rocks  and  pumices  of  the  remote 

id  momitainous  Canaries  l'  and  in  another  place  he  observes  that 

e  gmpe  of  the  Rhine  has  produced  in  the  Canaries  a  far  more 

Itciotis  juice  than  in  its  own  country*     We  have  no   reason   to 

ieve  that  the  Rlienish  wines  have   improved  or  the   Canorian 

-   :rneraled  during  the  last  century,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 

i  .  might  then  as  now  boa,sl  with  Irulh  in  the  words  of  their 

vi^uriie  fioiigy  over  the  glass^ 

*  ht  ganz  Europa,  ihr  hrmn  lechcr 
Jit  suk/i  tin  U'fin  rrickt  mchr! 
But  if  Kvelyirs  taste  in  wine  was  bad,  ihe  use  he  made  of  it  was 
worse;  witnesjt  the  receipt  m  his  Sylva  for  making  a  cheap  ink, — 
'galls  four  oimces^  copperas  two  ouncej^,  gum-arabic  one  ounce: 
531  tlie  galls  grosly  and  put  them  into  a  tiutnt  of  claret*     T'he 
ader  will  rpmember  Major^Geiieral  Lord  Blayney's  advice  always 
boil  hams  in  hf>ck* 

*  O  fortunatos  nimium  bona  si  sua  norint 

HurtkoluH  !* 

iVelyit   exclaims  in   the  joy  of  his  enthtisiasm  for  horticulture; 

id  quoting  from  Milton  the  lines  which  describe  *  ilie  first  em- 

TL'ss  iif  tilt'  world  regaling  her  celestial  guest/  he  observes  exult- 

fglVf  *  thus   the  bortulan  provision   of   the   golden   :t«;e  iittcd   all 

laces,  times,  and  persons;  and  when  man  i-*  lejstcired  to  that  stale 

igaiiit  it  will  be  us  il  was  in  the  beginning/    Vet,  he  adds,  Met  none 

]iuagii]e  that  whilst  we  justify  our  subject  through  all  the  topics  of 
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panegyric,  vre  would  in  favour  of  the  sallet,  dressed  widi  all  its  pomp 
and  advantage,  turn  mankind  to  grass  again,  which  were  ungrate- 
fully 10  neglect  the  bounty  of  heaven,  as  well  as  his  health  and 
comfort.'  It  is,  he  says,  a  transporting  consideration  to  think  that 
'  the  infinitely  wise  and  glorious  Author  of  nature  has  given  to 
plants  such  astonishing  properties ;  such  fiery  heat  in  some  to  warm 
and  cherish,  such  cooiness  in  others  to  temper  and  refresh,  such 
pinguid  juice  in  others  to  nourish  and  feed  the  body,  such  quick- 
ening acids  to  compel  the  appetite,  and  grateful  vehicles  to  court 
the  obedience  of  the  palate,  such  vigour  to  renew  and  support  our 
natural  strength,  such  ravishing  flavour  and  perfumes  to  recreate 
and  delight  us ;  in  short  such  spirituous  nnd  active  force  to  aniiftate 
and  revive  every  faculty  and  part,  to  all  the  kinds  of  human,  and  I 
bad  almost  said,  heavenly  capacity  too.  What  shall  we  add  more? 
Our  gardens  present  us  with  tliem  all ;  and  whilst  the  shambles  are 
covered  with  gore  and  stench,  our  sallets  escape  the  insults  of  the 
summer  fly,  and  purify  and  warm  the  blood  against  winter.'  If 
Evelyn's  mind  had  not  t>een  well  regulated,  and  lii*i  feelings  always 
under  the  controul  of  a  cool  and  steady  judgement,  his  predilec- 
tions would  have  led  him  to  a  vegetable  diet,  and  he  would  have 
been  the  Maecenas  of  his  contemporary  Thomas  Tryon.      The 

Kat  modem  example  of  this  diet  is  the  well-known  Sir  Pythagoras 
illips,  knight,  ex-sherifi',  and  mayor  in  posse,  editor  of  the 
Monthly  Magazine,  author  of  a  Confutation  of  the  Newtonian 
Theory,  and  of  a  Walk  to  Kew.  The  physical  effects  have  been 
largely  exemplified  in  this  worthy  personage.  The  moral  effects 
upon  the  temper|  however,  have  not  been  so  favourable;  for  though 
the  humane  knight  is  the  founder  of  a  society  for  abolishing  the 
punishment  of  death,  he  has  declared  in  his  magazine,  that  brewers 
who  put  unlawful  ingredients  in  their  beer,  ought  to  be  boiled  io 
their  own  coppers.  In  justice,  however,  to  the  vegetable  diet, 
which  might  other^'ise  be  brought  into  discredit  by  this  unfortu- 
nate case,  it  ought  not  to  be  concealed,  that  though  Sir  Pythagoras 
abstains,  like  a  Brahmin,  from  meat,  we  have  been  credibly  in- 
formed that  he  eats  ^ravy  with  his  potatoes. 

Fanaticism  was  triumphant  in  this  poor  country  when  Evelyn 
took  possession  of  his  delightful  retreat :  insanity  and  roguery  are 
natural  allies,  and  in  the  game  which  was  then  played  in  political  ' 
life,  knaves  were  the  best  cards  in  the  pack.  Fortunately  for  the 
family  at  Sayes  Court  they  were  not  troubled  by  a  fanatical  mi- 
nister. '  The  present  incumbent,'  says  Evelyn,  *  was  somewhat 
of  the  Independent,  yet  he  ordinarily  preached  sound  doctrine,  and 
was  a  peaceable  man,  which  was  an  extraordinary  felicity  in  this 
itfc'  Now  and  then  too  an  orthodox  man  got  into  the  pulpit, 
ffpon  occasions  on  which  the  minister  durst  not  officiate  according 


to  the  form  and  usage  of  the  Chiircli  of  England^  such  as  cfaristeti- 
lings  and  chm"i:U'm«y,  Mr.  Eveluj  b[id  the  ceieniony  performed  in 
itiis  iiwii  hoy***;   b>   one  of  the  siienced  clergy;  ami   uhen  in  the 
||>rn^rrs9  of   faiuitical  intolerance   all  tbrnift  nere   prohibited,  and 
BiOHl  of  I  be  preachers  were  usurpers,  *  I  stldoni/  |je  says,  *  went 
I  to  church  iMi  solemn  feasts,  but  r:iiher  weiii  to  London^  where 
•on*e  «»i   the   orthodox  »€t|ne*terfd  divines  did  privately   use  the 
Coinmnn  Pfuyer»  administer  Sacra nients,  &c.,  or  el»e  I  procured 
[®ne  to  officiate  in  my  own  honse**     It  in  remarkabte  diat  the  Di- 
ffet*lory.  »»f  nhicb  so  many   tbousunds  must  have   been   printed^ 
should  l>e  at  tlnj*  ti«ie  so  nuconnnort  a  book  that  few  persons,  per- 
I  bnps  even  am  »iig  tlio<e  \^h<»  spend  their  life  widi  books,  have  ever 
I  mten  it.     *  Go  Sunday  afternoon  he  frequently  stayed  at  home  to 
catetiiize  and  instruct  his  family,  those  exercises  universally  ceasing 
1  in  the  pariuh  churches^  so  as  people  had  no  principles,  and  ^rew 
very  ignorant  of  even  the  common  points  of  Chrisiiauily^  all  devo- 
tion bem^  now  placed  m  hearing  sermons  and  discourses  of  spe- 
'culative  and  notions!  things:'     The  fallowing  extracts  ihow  stri- 
Lkitigly  tlie  spirit  of  those  unhappy  time*;. 

4  Dec.     Going  ibis  day  to  our  Church  l  was  surprix'J  to  see  a 

tradesman,   a  <iiechanic>  6lep  up ;    [  was  resolvM  yet  to  slay  afid  see 

fivhai  he  would  make  t»t'  it*     Hh  text  was  from  2  Sum.  "  And  Benaiak 

went  downe  aU<i  and  *lcw  a   lion   in  the  midst  of  a   pit  in  y*  time  of 

snowt!;"  the  purport  was,  that  no  danger  was  to  be  thought  difBcuU 

ihrn  God  callM  for  the  shedding  of  blood,  inferring  ihat  now  y'  Saints 

Lwere  calTd  to  destroy  temporal  governmenls,  with  vuch  stuff;  so  dan- 

[gerous  a  crisis  were  things  conie  to/ 

'  7,     This  day  came  forth  the  Protectors  Edjct  or  Proclamation, 
pTohiliiting  all  jniiiiiteri  of  the  Church  uf  England  from  preach incj  or 
feacliin^  any  schules,  in  which  he  imilatcd  the  ApnMate  J«/jfl/i ;  with 
ly*  decimation  oj  all  y'  royal  parties  rever^ues  thro  England.' 

•  Now  were  the  Jews  admitted. 

•  55.     There  was  no  mure  notice  taken  of  Christmas  day  in  churches. 

•  I  went  to  London  where  Dr.  Ulid  preach'd  the  funeral  sermon  of 
[Preachin;;,  this  being  the  last  duy,  afrer  which  Cronmrii'^  proclamntion 

s  to  lake  place,  that  none  ot  the  Church  of  En^hnd  should  dure 
Leither  to  preach  or  administer  Sacraments,  teach  schoole,  &c,  on  paino 
,  of  imprisonment  or  exile.  This  was  y*^  mourinu(le**t  day  that  in  my 
J  life  I  had  seene,  i^r  y*  Church  of  England  hei-selfe  since  y*  ReformHtion ; 
(to  the  greate  rejoicing  of  F*iipisis  and  Presbyterians.  So  pathetic  was 
J  bis  ducounie  that  it  drew  many  lekirs  fiom  the  auditory.  Myself,  wife, 
[and  Mime  of  our  fjmiily  receiv^l  y*  Cnnnmuvion ;  God  make  me  thank- 
rfull  who  hath  hitherto  ptuvided  tin-  us  the  tuoil  of  our  joules  as  well 
[as  Uulieit!  The  l^ird  Jesus  pity  our  dibtre»&'d  Church,  and  brnig  back 
^  the  captivity  oJ  Sunil' 

•  I  went  to  Londuri  to  receive  the  B*  Sacrament,  the  first  time  the 
Church  of  £ngl^  was  reduced  to  u.  chamber  and  conventicle,  so  sliarpe 
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was  thci  persecution.  The  Paribh  Churches  were  fill'd  with  Sectntes 
of  all  sons,  blasphemous  and  ignorant  mechanics  usurping  the  pulpeu 
every  where.  Dr.  JVild  preached  in  a  private  house  in  Fktt  Street, 
where  we  had  a  greate  meetin  of  zealous  Christians,  who  were  gene- 
raly  much  more  devout  and  religious  than  in  our  greatest  prosperity/ 

*  2  Nov.  There  was  now  nothing  practical  preached  or  that  pressed 
reformation  of  life,  but  high  and  speculative  points  and  straines  that 
few  understood,  which  left  petiple  very  ignorant  and  of  no  steady  prin- 
ciples, the  source  of  all  our  sects  and  divisions,  for  there  was  very  much 
envy  and  uncharity  in  the  world !  God  of  his  mercy  amend  it  1  Now 
indeed  that  I  went  at  all  to  church  whilst  these  usurpers  |)ossess'd  the 
pidpets,  was  that  I  might  not  be  suspected  for  a  Papist,  and  that  tho' 
the  Minister  was  Presbyterianly  affected,  he  yet  was  as  I  understood 
duly  ordain'd  and  preach'd  sound  doctrine  after  their  way,  and  besides 
was  an  humble,  harmiesse  and  peaceable  man.' 

'  6  Aug.  Our  Vicar  declaim*d  against  y^  folly  of  a  sort  of  enthusiasts 
and  desperate  aealots,  cul  I'd  y*  Fifth  Monarchy  Men^  pretending  to  set 
up  the  kingdome  of  Christ  with  the  sword.  To  this  passe  was  this  age 
arriv'd  when  we  had  no  King  in  Israel/ 

'  25  Dec.  I  went  to  London  with  my  wife,  to  celebrate  Christmas 
Day,  Mr.  Guu/ang  preacliini^  in  Exeter  Chapell.  Sermon  ended,  as  he 
was  giving  us  y*  holy  sacrament  the  chapell  was  surrounded  with  soul- 
diers,  and  all  the  comrouuicants  and  assembly  were  surpriss'd  and  kept 
prisoners  by  them,  some  in  the  bouse,  others  carried  away.  It  fell  to 
my  share  to  be  confin'd  to  a  roome  in  the  house,  where  yet  I  was  |)er- 
mitted  to  dine  with  the  master  of  it,  y*  Countesse  of  Dorset^  Ltufy 
Hatton,  and  some  others  of  quality  who  invited  me.  In  the  afteraoone 
came  Col.  IVhaljf^  ^^iff^  ^nd  others  from  fVhitehall  to  examine  us  one 
by  one  ;  some  they  committed  to  y*  Marshall,  some  to  prison.  When 
I  came  before  them  they  t(K)ke  my  name  and  abode,  examined  me  why, 
contrarie  to  an  ordinance  made  that  none  should  any  longer  observe  y* 
superstitious  time  of  the  Nativity  (so  esteem'd  by  them),  I  durst  offend, 
and  particularly  be  at  Common  Prayers,  which  they  tohl  me  was  but 
y*"  masse  in  English^  and  particularly  pray  for  Charles  Steuart^  for  which 
we  had  no  Scripture ;  I  told  them  we  did  not  pray  for  Cha.  Steuart^  but 
for  all  Christian  Kings,  Princes,  and  Governors.  *  They  replied,  in  so 
doing  we  praied  for  the  K,  of  Spmne  too,  who  was  their  enemie  and  a 
papist,  with  other  frivolous  and  insnaring  questions  and  much  threat- 
Ding,  and  finding  no  colour  to  detaine  roe,  they  dismissed  roe  with  much 
pitty  of  my  ignorance.  These  were  men  of  high  flight  and  above  ordi- 
nances, and  spake  spiteful  things  of  our  Lord's  Nativity.  As  we  went 
up  to  receive  the  sacrament  the  miscreants  held  their  muskets  against 
us  as  if  they  would  have  shot  us  at  the  altar,  but  yet  suftering  us  to 
finish  the  office,  perhaps  not  having  instructions  what  to  do  in  case  they 
found  us  in  that  action.' 

How  Evelyn  felt  during  what  he  calk  '  the  sad  catalysis  and  de- 
clension of  piety,'  to  which  the  nation  was  reduced,  is  beautifully 
expressed  in  a  letter  to  Jeremy  Taylor,  whom  he  used  at  that  time 
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as  hi8gh<>stly  father,  i^aving^  *  1  beseech  Almighty  Ged  to  make  me 

ever  nuiiiiful  of  and  liiuiikful  for  hi^  beuveiily  ;i-H!sismnces !' 

*  fV>r  my  puru  l   baue  learned  from  your  escellent  assistances,  to 
bumble  iny>cUt%  ai\H  to  atloie  the  in<crutftblc  ]iathc5  «il  the  most  high ; 

iCiKi  Btui  his  Truth  are  still   the  sntne  th*)ugh   the  tbumlations  uf  llie 

llkorhl  be  *hakrn*    Juhiinus  Retlivivus  can  shut  the  School es  indcede  & 

llht:  Temples  ;   but  lie  cannot  hiirder  our  private  hitercoyrses  and  devo* 

lliofis,  where  the  Rreasi  is  the  Chappell  and   our   Heart  is  the   Altar. 

')bedier>ce  founded  m  (he  underslandiiig  will  be  the  onely  cure  and  re- 

liUf,     God  will  Jicce|)t  what   remaines,  &  supply  what  is  necessary. 

"le  h  r»ol  ublii»ed  tt»  external**,  (he  purest  a^e^-  passed  under  llie  cruelest 

eivfcutions:  it  is  sumet^mes  necessary,  6c  this  and   the  fultilling  of 

►ccy,  are  all  msiniments  ot*  greale  advantage  (even  whilst  they 

e,  and  are  lueuinbunr)  to  those  who  can  make  a  sanctified   use  of 

Pin.      But  as   the  thoughts  of  many   hearts  will  be  discovered,  and 

Inullitudcs  scandulint'd  ;  st*  uie  rhere  diners  well  disposed  persons  who 

till  tioi  know  how  to  jiuide  themselues,  unlesse  some  such  good  men 

•*  y4>u    discouer  t!ie  secret,  an<l  instruct   ihem  how  tlaey  may  secure 

ItheK  ^reate^t  interest,  \  steere  their  course  in  this  darke  and  yncom- 

llbttable  went  her.     Some  such    discourse  would   be  higlOy  seasonable 

[now  ih^t  the  daily  sacrifice  is  ceasing,  and  that  all  the  exercise  of  your 

IronctKtn^   IS   made   criitiinal,  thitt    tht  light   of   Israel    is  quenched. 

I  Where  shall  we  now  receive  the  Viuticum  with  safety?     How  shall  we 

llie  baptia'd  ?    For  io  this  pa>He  it  is  come  S'.    The  comfort  is,  the  cap- 

Itjiity  had  no  Temple,  no  Altar,  no  King*     But  did  they  not  obserue 

Pawover*    nor    circujncise?    had     ihey    no     Priests    &    Propheli 

llg&t  ihem  ?     Many  are  weake  in  the  Faith,  sind  know  not  how  to 

sr  nur  whither  lo  tly  :  and  if  upon  the  Apotheosis  uf  that  excellent 

[per^n  undrr  a  nmlicioas  represents  lion  of  his  Marty  rdonie,  engrauen 

lia  Cupper,  6c  sent  me  by   a  friend  from  Bru2'efk%  the  Jesuite  could  so 

lliiUerly  wircasme  upon  the  emhieme — 

Projicis  inventuin  caput,  Anglia  Ecclesia !  Cx:sum 
Si  caput  est,  sulvum  c*trpus  nn  esse  potest  ? 
How  ibinke  you  will  they  now  in^tilt,  ravage,  and  brcakc  in  upon 
I  the  Flock  ;  for  the  Shepheards  are  '^initR-n,  and  the  Sheepe  must  of 
Ineccstptiry  t>e  scattered,  unlrsse  the  gie^ile  Shepheard  of  Souks  oppcisc, 
lor  some  of  his  delegates  reduce  and  direct  \js.  Deare  Sir,  we  arc 
iliow  prepurinii  to  take  our  lust  farewell  (as  tht?y  ihrealea)  of  God's  ser- 
%ice  m  lhi%  Cilty,  or  any  where  ejjve  in  publique.  1  must  confesse  it  is 
sad  consideration  ;  but  it  is  what  God  sees  best,  lS:  to  what  we  must 
^subinitt.     The  comfurt  is  Dtus  proiidcitiL' — pp.  l  jO,  151/ 

II  appears  from  these  [Jup^rs  that  while  Jeremy  Taylor  was  in 
ffirtton  and  in  embarrassed  circumstances,  E\ely»i  exerted  himself 
zealously  tii  his  belialt,  and  mcide  biin  an  annual  allowance  ns  *  a 
tributary'  to  bis  vvorih.  W  bat  opinion  the  spiritual  teacher  formed 
lof  tii5  friend  tnay  be  seen  in  the  folloviiug  extract  from  a  letter 
[irnlteii  lo  him  alter  liis  lir*t  visit  to  isuyes  Court. 

*  Sir,  1  did  beleive  my  selfe  so  very  much  bound  to  yon  for  your  io 

kind. 
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kihJ.  lo  tVtindly  reception  of  mee  in  yourTusculanura,  tbat  I  had  some 
liulo  wmnWr  upon  mee  when  I  saw  you  making  excuses  that  it  was  na 
hoMvr.  S'  I  came  to  see  you  and  your  l^dy,  and  am  highly  pleased 
(hill  I  did  M)»  tSc  found  all  your  circumstances  to  be  an  heape  &  union 
i^  hlvii»in|p.  But  I  have  not  either  so  great  a  fancy  &  opinion  of  the 
piruiue»s«  of  your  aboad,  or  so  low  an  opinion  of  your  prudence  & 
picly.  Ml  to  thinke  you  can  be  any  wayes  transported  with  them.  I 
know  the  pleasure  of  them  is  gone  off  from  their  height  before  one 
liionelhs  possession ;  &  tbat  strangers  &  seldome  seers  feele  the  beauty 
of  ihrm  more  than  you  who  dwell  with  them.  1  am  pleased  indeed  at 
(hr  order  6c  the  cleanenesse  of  all  your  outward  things ;  and  look  upon 
you  not  onely  as  a  person  by  way  of  thankfulnesse  to  God  for  his  mer- 
cies 6c  goodnesse  to  you,  specially  obliged  to  a  greater  measure  of  piety, 
but  also  as  one  who  being  freed  in  great  degrees  from  secular  caret  & 
im|>edimcnts  can  without  excuse  6c  allay,  wholly  intend  what  you  to 
punsiunately  desire,  the  service  of  God.  But  now  I  am  considering 
yours,  6c  enumerating  my  owne  pleasures,  I  cannot  but  adde  thai 
though  J  could  not  choose  but  be  delighted  by  seeing  all  about  you» 
yet  my  delices  were  really  in  seeing  you  severe  &  unconcerned  in  these 
things,  and  now  in  finding  your  affections  wholly  a  stranger  to  them,  it 
to  communicate  with  them  no  portions  ef  your  passion  but  such  as  is 
necessary  to  him  that  uses  them  or  receives  their  ministeries/ — pp. 
16*4,  l65. 

Jeremy  Taylor  did  not  judge  lightly  when  he  pronounced 
Evelyn's  circumstances  to  be  an  union  of  blessings.  The  language 
in  which  Cowley  addressed  him  did  not'  overstep  the  strict  bounds 
of  truth. 

'  Happy  art  thou  whom  God  does  bless 
With  the  full  choice  of  thine  own  happiness ; 
And  happier  yet  because  thou'rt  blest 
With  prudence  how  to  choose  the  be^t. 
,  In  books  and  gardens  thoo  hast  placed  aright 

Thy  noble  innocent  delight ; 
And  in  thy  virtuous  wife,  where  thou  again  dost  meet 
Both  pleasures  more  refined  and  sweet ; 
The  fairest  garden  in  her  looks. 
And  in  her  mind  the  wisest  books.' 

One  who  kiiew  Mrs.  Evelyn  well  describes  her  as  '  the  best 
daughter  and  wife,  the  most  tender  mother,  a  desirable  neighbour 
and  friend,  in  all  parts  of  her  life.'  Her  portrait  is  prefixed  to  the 
•eGOiid  volume  of  these  Memoirs,  from  a  pencil-drawing  by  Nan- 
teuil,  Uken  shortly  after  her  marriage,  at  the  age  of  fifteen ;  the 
countenance  is  rather  handsome  than  beautiful;  but  it  has  an  ex- 
pression of  intellect  and  good  nature  which  is  always  more  attrac- 
tive than  mere  beauty,  and  which  retains  its  charm  when  beauty 
has  passed  away.     Early  maturity  was  not  in  her  case  followed  by 

early 
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irlj  decay :  she  lived  wuli  lier  liuiiband  in  a  stale  of  happiness^ 

[oo  otherwise  disturbed  ihaii  by  those  aftlirticms  wliich,  comiii«tim- 
rmcdiiitely  tVoni  lite  hand  ot'the  A 1 1- wise  mid  All-uitrciful  disposer 
of  ft  1 1  tKitig9,  loosen  our  affections  froui  earth  wlien  they  are  per- 
rimps  in  Haiiger  of  strikiiig  root  there  loo  deeply.     From  her  youth 
iiid  docility,  Kvelyn,  wliile  in  the  flower  of  ipatd»ond  himself,  wa* 
iiabled  to  ui  )uld  her  mind  to  tbe  itiiHge  of  his  own ;  and  4ie  be- 
Caoie,  a«i   Mr.   D' Israeli  says,  (viho+  was  slrutk  by  the  beauty  of 
~ivel\u*s  characttT  and  the  singular  felicity  of  his  life  before  these 
Hemoirs  brought  them  more  fully  before  the  public,)  *  excellent  in 
the  'iirU«  her  liusbaud  loved:  she  designed  the  fronuspiece  to  his  Lu- 
clius,  and  was  the   ctdtivator  of  their  celebriited  garden  which 
erved  as  "  an  example"  of  his  great  work  on  Forest  Trees,'     Itii 
ertatti  thai  ?*he  painted  well,  or  Evelyn,  mIio  was  himself  a  patron 
|»nd  judge  of  art,  would  not  have  presented  to  Charles  H.  a  Madonna 
vhicU  she  copied  in  mi  mature  from  P,  Oliver's  painting  after  Ka- 
He  Sfays  it  was  wrought  wrth  extraordinary  pains  and  judg- 
iil:  '  die  king  was  inrimlely  pleased  with  it,  and  caused  it  to  be 
in  his  cabinet  atnong  \ns  be^t  paiutm§s.'     Yet  with  these  ac- 
j>lishmentsaud  with  her  advuntagi  8  of  person,  forturte  aud  s^ilu- 
ihon  m  life,  ^he  waii  not  above  *■  the  care  of  cakes,  and  stilling,  and 
■wectmeats,  and  *»uch  useful  thmgs/     *  Women/  she  says  in  one 
|*of  her  letters,  *  were  not  born  to  read  authors  and  censure  the  leani- 
j,  to  compare  lives  and  judpje  of  virtues,  to  give  rules  of  morality, 
1  dacrifice  to  the  nuises.     We  are  willing  to  acknowledge  all  time 
flninowed  fnun  family  duties  is  misspent,     l^he  care  of  children's 
[education,  observing  a   husband's  commands,  as?iislmg   the  sick, 
*  relieving  the  poor,  and  being  serviceable  lo  our  friends,  are  of  suffi- 
cient weight  to  employ  the  most  improved  capacities  among  us.' 
^  And  again  she  says,  *  Though   I  have  livt'd  under  tlie  roof  of  the 
[Innied  and  iii  llie  neighbouihood  of  science,  it  has  had  no  other 
leSecl  on  such  a  temper  as  mine  but  that  of  admiration^  and  that 
I  loo  but  when  it  is  reduced  lo  practice,     I  confess  1  iim  mfinitely 
Ldeli^hted  to  meet  with  in   books  ijie  achievements  of  the  heroes, 
die   calnnifss  of  philoso|ther*',   and   with   the  eloquence  of 
>n» :  tut  what  charms  me  irresistibly  is  to  see  perfect  resigna- 
^tion  ill  the  minds  of  men   let  uhalever  happen  adverse  lo  them  in 
their  fortune:  that  is   being  knowing  and  truly  wise;  it  coiihrmt 
my  behef  of  antiquity,  and  engages  my  persuasion  of  future  perfec- 
I  tton»  without  which  it  were  vain  to  live/ 

*  Tkfre  lA  one  oUier  iii)tat»c<;  iti  uur  jiitrnrv  Imiory  tA  n  itiarrUtj^c  wliemti  ttterti'  wai 
^  thr  t^mr  dJ^D^nlv  t^f  yctm^  and  iUo  fruiiie  tit>iiagc  un  the  jMrt  uf  tftt"  hrUir, — ^it  wiu  in  ilic 
lie  of  Bfooki'  the  uiillior  of  the  F>x>l  of  Qudiit^^  and  ihai  niKrHugc  ttl»t»  vmn  a  tiap|ij 
ne. 

f  See  Kit  cluipter  t»n  tke  Dumtitic  life  of  Geniut,  Id  tbe  litrnrj  Cbtractcr  Ultut* 

Mrs, 
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Mrs.  Evelyn  had  learnt  early  to  form  this  jtist  estimate  of  Uvm\ 
greatness.  The  first  persons  whom  she  had  faieen  taught  to  respect 
and  honour  were  her  countrymen  who  bled  in  the  field  and  on  the 
scaffold  in  the  defence  of  their  king,  or  who  endured  exile  and 
poverty  rather  than  forsake  his  cause,  even  when  it  appeared  most 
hopele-ss.  It  was  well  for  her  that  slie  had  been  trained  in  such  a 
school.  For,  though  happily  exempted  from  the  miseries  which 
revolution  brings  in  its  train,  all  her  fortitude  was  needed  for  her. 
domestic  trials.  The  fintt  and  heaviest  affliction  was  the  loss  of  a 
child — one  of  those  rare  and  beautiful  creatures  who  seem  almost 
always  to  be  marked  for  early  death,  as  if  tliey  were  fitter  for  heaven 
than  eartli,  and  therefore  are  removed  before  the  world  can  sully 
them.     The  fatlier  thus  records  his  death. 

*  )65S.  27  Jan.  Alter  six  fits  of  an  ague  died  my  son  lUckardf  5 
years  and  3  days  old  onely,  but  at  that  tender  age  a  prodigy  for  wilt 
and  understanding ;  for  beauty  of  body  a  very  angel ;  for  endowment  of 
mind  of  incredible  and  rare  hopes.  To  give  onely  a  little  taste  of  some 
of  them,  and  thereby  glory  to  God :  at  2  years  and  balfe  old  be  could 
perfectly  reade  any  of  y*  Englishy  Latin,  Frcnchy  or  Gattk  letters,  pro- 
nouncing the  3  fint  languages  exactly.  He  had  before  the  5tb  yeare^ 
or  in  tliat  yeare,  not  onely  skill  to  reade  most  written  hands,  but  to 
decline  all  the  nouns,  conjugate  the  verbs  regular,  and  most  of  y*  kre- 
^ular ;  leam'd  out  Puerilis,  got  by  heart  almost  y*  entire  vocabularie  of 
Latine  and  French  primitives  and  words,  could  make  congruous  syntax, 
turne  English  into  Latin,  and  rtce  versd,  construe  and  prove  wbat  he 
read,  and  did  the  government  and  use  of  relatives,  verbs,  substances, 
elipseis,  and  many  figures  and  tropes,  and  made  a  considerable  progress 
in  Comcniuss  Janua ;  began  himselfe  to  write  legibly,  and  bad  a  strong 
passion  for  Greeke,  I'be  number  of  verses  he  could  recite  was  prodi* 
s^ious,  and  what  he  remember'd  of  the  parts  of  playes,  which  he  would 
also  act ;  and  when  seeing  a  Plautvs  in  one's  hand,  he  ask'd  wbat  booke 
it  viAs,  and  being  told  it  was  comedy,  and  too  difficult  for  him,  he  wept 
fur  sorrow.  Strange  was  his  apt  and  ingenious  application  of  fables 
aud  morals,  for  he 'had  read  Maop ;  he  had  a  wonderful  disposition  to 
mathematics,  having  by  heart  divers  propositions  of  Euclid  that  were 
read  to  him  in  play,  and  he  would  make  lines  and  demonstrate  them. 
As  to  his  piety,  astonishing  were  his  applications  of  Scripture  upon 
occasion,  and  his  sense  of  God :  he  had  leam'd  all  his  Catechisme 
early,  and  understood  y"  historical  part  of  y*  Bible  and  New  Testament 
to  a  wonder,  how  Christ  came  to  redeeme  mankind,  and  bow,  compre- 
hending these  necessarys  himselfe,  his  godfathers  were  discharged  of 
their  promise.  These  and  the  like  illuminations  far  exceeding  his  age 
and  experience,  considering  the  prettinesse  of  his  addresse  and  beha- 
viour, cannot  but  leave  impressions  in  me  at  the  memory  of  him. 
When  one  told  him  how  many  dayes  a  Quaker  had  fasted,  he  replied 
that  was  no  wonder,  for  Christ  had  said  man  should  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  but  by  y*^  Word  of  God.  He  would  of  himselfe  select  y*  most 
pathetic  psalms,  and  chapters  out  of  Ja6,  to  reade  to  his  mayde  during 

his 
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lifi  s'icknrsse,  telling  her  when  hhe  pitied  iiitn  thai  all  God's  cbilt1reii| 
must  suffer  affliction.     He  decluim'd  against  y*  vanities  of  y*  world  be- 
fore he  hati  sc«ne  any.     Often  he  would  d<?jiire  those  who  came  lo  see 
farm  it>  pray  by  him,  and  a  yea  re  before  he  fell  sick,  to  kneel  an<l  pray 
'  iMth  liim  alone  in  some  corner.     n<^\v  thankfully  would   he  receive 
|>ftdmonition  !  bow  soone  be  reconcilMi  how  hiditferent,  yet  continually 
JcherefuU  !     He  would  ^ive  grave  advice  to  bis  brother  JoAw,  beare  wiUi 
liiis  iiti pertinencies,  and  say  he  wa!i  but  a  child.     If  he  heard  of  or  saw 
lany  new  thing  he  was  unquiet  till  he   was  told  how  it  was  made;  be 
I  brought  to  us  all  such  dithcuUies  as  be  found  in  books  to  he  expouuded. 
J  He  had  learn'd  by  heart  divers  Sicnteuces  in  Latin  and  Grcekf*,  which 
on  occaMon  he  would  produce  even  to  wonder.     He  waft  all  life,  rill 
1  prettinesse,  far  from  morose,  sullen,  or  childisib  in  any  thing  be  naid  or 
The  last   time  be  had  ben  at  church  (w^^"  was  at  Grearj:ich\  1 
him,  according  to  costome,  what  be  remembered  of  y^  sermon  ; 
things,  father,  sairl  he,  bonitm  ^eratitt  aiul  bonum  ghriit^  with  a 

^ttCCdunt  of  whiU  y-  preacher  said.     The  day  heli»rt;  be  died  he  caVd 

pio  tne,  iifui  in  a  more  serious  manner  than  usual  told  me  that  for  all  I 

I  lovrd   him   so   dearly  I  slumld  give  my  houie,   land,  and  all  my  line 

things,   to  his  brother  JflcA\  be  should   have  none  *>f  ihem:  and  next 

inurT>in;:,  when  he  found  htmseM*iil,  and  that  I  persuaded  him  lo  keepe 

\  h\^  hantfs  in  bed*  he  dt  inanded  whether  he  mi£;ht  pray  to  God  with  hii 

hand%  un-joyn'd  :  and  a  little  after,  whilst  in  greale  agonie,  uhether  he 

should  not  oiTend  God  by  using  his  holy  name  so  often  calljnc;  ftir  ease. 

,  What  shall  1  say  of  his  frequent  pathetical  ejaculations  ulter'd  of  hitn- 

ieise;  Sweete  Jenus  save  me,  deliver  me,  pardon  my  sinus,  let  thine  angels 

I  <t?cejve  me!    So  early  kncnvletlge,  so  much  piety  and  perfection  !    But 

'  thus  God  having  dress*d  up  a  Saint  fit  for  himselfe,  would  not  longer 

permit  him  with  us,  unworthy  of  y*"  tuture  fruites  of  ihia  incomparable 

hopefull  blosMime.     Such  a  child  1  never  ^aw!  for  such  a  child  I  blesse 

Go<i  in  whose  busome  he  isf     May  I  and  mine  become  as  this  little 

ch4ld  which  now  follows  the  child  Jesus  that  Lamb  of  God  in  a  white 

robe  whithersoever  He  goes;    Even  so.  Lord  Jesiis^Jiat  voluntas  tua! 

Thou   gavest  him  to  us.  Thou  hast  taken  him  from   us,  blessed  be  y* 

name  of  y'  Lord  !  that  1  had  any  ihing  acceptable  to  Thee  was  from 

iby  gface  alone,  <\\\c^  from  me  he  bad  nothing  but  nin,  but  that  Thou 

hM  pardoned!    blessed  be  my  God  for  ever,  amen  1* — vol.  i.  pp.  299^ 

Mi, 

ITie  letter  in  i:^  hirh  Mr.  Evelyn  communicated  tliis  event  to  hj| 
faitlu^-in  law  n  not  less  afiectjug. 

•  To  Sir  Rivhard  Drown t. 


By  the  reverse  of  thi*i  Medall,  you  will  perceive  how  much  reason  I 

"  to  be  alTrard  of  my  Felicity,  and  how  greately  it  did  import  me  lo 

iaU  that  1  could    to  prevent  whm  I  have  apprehended,  what  I  de- 

ved,   und   what   now  J   feele.     God    has   taken    from   us  that  deare 

,  Cbilde,  y'   Grand^m,   your  Godson,  and    \nfh    him  all  the  joy   mid 

satisfaction  that  could  be  derived  frtmi  the  greatest  liopos.      A  h»sse,  so 

.  CQUcb  the  more  to  be  deplored,  as  our  concenlmenta  were  extraordinary 

and 


...    v-voxrcs  at  faire  6c  legible  as,  yet, 

^   -    ,-*  *7tfni;:  Vou  have,  Sir,  heard  si> 

.  i    :ic  .<rs«f  crime  &  suspicion.     And 

>«    .«.   •^^•nning  so  greate  a  ininicle,  thai 

^    v'^-   •£:•.»»  of  it,  ai:d  which  I  should  here 

%  n-cicichof  it,  and  what  u child  at  5 

...r*     >  cafNible  off',  had  1  not  given  you 

ji    sv.-\vunts  of  it,  by  several  e.xprebsev, 

-.^     ■   -c*  ^ith  the  greatest  joy,  which  now 

•     •c  i::)asenient.     But  so  it  is,  that  it  hai 

^    ^         •  ?t.  lui  that  Blossonie  (Fruit,  rather  I  may 

..^    ^♦.tt^ian  having  deprived  us  ot  him ;  an 

^   ,T  i.^"  a  breach  in  all  my  ccmtentmenrs,  as  I 

-^•4   '.<•     :xrcause  we  are  not  in  this  lite  to  be  fed 

*  ^.i*  you  will  hardly  be  able  co  support  the 

^^     *       xu.e  so  greate  a  part  in  every  thing  that 

X  IV  must  be  reduced  when  God  seea  good, 

^        .^.1,  v.uTefore,  this  blessing  for  a  punishment, 

V-  ,*itects  of  my  great  un worthy nesse.     But  I 

■*...  .  iniiiht  pay  the  (ine  hean^  and  if  to  such 

. ,  ^    .  K-dven,  I  have  one  depositum  there.    Domhtus 

v.        '.c»ed  be  his  name:  since  without  thatconsi- 

x>8*i.vc  to  support  it:  for  the  stroke  is  so  sfvc:re, 

•  *■    Hiilosophy  capable  to  allay  the  impression  of 

.  ,M*-^«^  lh«^  cliunnell  and  dividing  with  our  friends, 

u  .**    cvhalfe,  and  mingle  with  our  greater  sorniws  in 

.»..*   » to  cv*ai passion,  which  is  all  that  can  yet  any  ways 

,  H.»   v»-  ^-J  X^t'ATfs  Sir,  Y^  Ace. 

.  -,0.  t037-8.'— vol.  ii.  p.  1/5. 

X    .*  ^      '^"  *  i »  lu!*  journal,  and  at  no  longer  an.  interval  than 

. .  ^,  Avvixl*  ihe  death  of  another  and  younger  son,  '  the 

..,..vf ,».  viv»J  being  upon  us.'     It  \\  as  fortunate  for  Evel\ii 

r,^  i.h  *  ^***f**  at  this  time  in  a  critical  state,  and  must  in 

!.v .•>*••  V  >a\f  abstracted  him  from  the  sense  of  his  afllictions. 

?.  !v*i    »*  •*  tiu'ii  paying  the  penalty  of  his  usurpation.     The 

iiiv^v>»v«"*  l»v  whom  he  was  surrounded  perhaps  prevented 

!.*    '.V-  .*;:  •>»>  n  morse  for  the  evil  which  he  had  done,  but 

» ...if    s^  iJi*^*"  \n^\n  him  the  stinging  consciousnesM  that  he 

HiK'of  the  irood  which  it  had  once  been  his  intention 

.s'  ih*.  -that,  contrary  to  his  principKs  and  wishes,  a 

*   .,    .^-^..siual  tyranny  had  been  established  than   I^imd  had 

Ja.mv^v^I  to  enforce,  and  that  the  republicans  who,  whiie  they 

.\>«  w:s»n  hnn  moie  than  kingly  power,  would  not  suffer  him 

V  u*'<'  ***  k'"?'  woidd  by  their  follies,  extravugaiicies,  and 

^.  »v   o.NMMisions,  bring  about  the  restoration   of  the  royal 

v'    s  v*'V  he  shonW  ^^a^'c  mouldered  in  the  grave  to  which 

^.n^iiutt  anxiety,  and  the  sense  of  (]prpetual  insecurity 

were 


>». 


ircre  hurrying:  Hitn*     *  A  dangerous  treacherous  time,*  says  Evelyn. 

*  I  went  to  visil  my  Lady  Peterborough,  whose  son,  Lord  Mor- 

dbnl,  prisoner  in  the  Tower^  was  now  on  bis  trial,  and  acqnUted 

bmx  by   one  voice:    but  thai  holv   martyr   Dr.  Hewel  %vai»  co*i- 

demned  to  die,  without  law,  jury,  or  justice,  by  a  mock  Coiuicil  of 

State  a^  they  call  il  V  Great  UitercessKHi  was  made  fur  He\vei*s  life; 

Cromweli'a  favourite  daughter,  Mrs,  Clay()ole,  \vaj»  earnest  m  in- 

tresitni;^  hmi  that  his  blood  might  not  be  siied;   but  Cromwell  vvai 

Jiie]iorable.     Her  an^iiety  while  it  was  yet  possible  to  prevent  di«i 

execution,  htr  grief  for  He\vei*i*  widow,  who  was  left  in  a  state  of 

prr^ancy,  and  her  horror  al  thiii  la^t  crime  of  a  father  of  whof^e 

criuies,  dearly  a^  bhe  loved  hmi,  she  uas  deeply  sensible,  brought 

on  fever  and  maditess,  and  slie  expired,  crying  out  against  him  in 

In  r  last  ravings  [ut  Hewel's  blood.      It  is  believed  that  this  circum- 

stanre  hurried  Cromwell  lo  the  grave,  as  it  certainly  embittered  his 

lasti  miserable  days*      He  survived  her  little  more  than  three  weeks, 

and  died  \%ithiti  three  months  after  Hewet's  execution.    £vel)n  saw 

hu  $uperb  funeral:  his  waxen  effigy,  lying  in  royal  robes  upon  a 

velvet  bed  of  state,  with  a  crown,  sceptre  and  globe,  like  a  kiug^ 

was  placed  upon  a  hearse,  and  a  pall  of  velvet  and  fme  linen  borne 

over  It  bv  his  own  lords*     *  The  pendants  and  guidons  were  carried 

by  the  officers  of  the  army;   the  imperial  bauners,  achiefmenls,  Sic. 

by  tile  heralds  iu  their  coat**;  u  rich  caparisoned  horse,  embroidered 

all  over  with  gold;  a  knight  of  honour  armed  cap-a-pie;  and  after 

I  all,  his  gunrds,  soldiers,  and  iminmerable  moumers/     Iu  the  Mer- 

jcurius  Polilicu»of  the  day  it  is  said,  *  at  the  west  gate  of  the  abbey 

Icburch,  the  hearse  wuh  the  effigies  thereon  was  taken  off  the  car- 

age,  and  with  the  canopy  borne  over  it,  in  this  magnificent  manner 

[they  carried  it  up  lo  ihe  east  end  of  the  abbey,  and  placed  it  in  lliat 

[noble  structure  which  was  raided  thus  on  purpose  to  receive  it, 

LMrbere  it  is  to  remain  for  some  time,  exposed  to  public  view.    This 

iis  the  last  ceremony  of  honour ;  and  less  could  not  be  performed 

to  the  memory  of  him,  to  whom   posterity  will  pay  {when  envy  is 

.laid  aiileep  by  time)moie  honour  than  we  are  able  lo  express/     In 

|Ic«««  than  two  years  this  very  effigy  with  a  rope  round  it»  neck  was 

hutig  i>um  the  bars  of  a  window  at  Whitehall! 

There  were  indeed  indications  enough  of  change  in  the  state,  and 
in  the  feelings  ot  tlie  people*  Evelyn  observes  that  the  funerat  vvu!« 
the  joyfulkst  he  ever  saw,  *  for  there  were  none  that  cried  but  dogs, 
,  which  the  soldiers  ho(»ted  away  wiih  a  barbarous  noise,  drinking 
taking  tobacco  in  the  streets  ns  they  went/  Soon  afterwards 
F^^rites,  *  C/j  Apiih  A  wonderful  and  sudden  chancre  iu  the  face 
of  the  public;  the  new  Protector  Richard  slighled;  several  pre- 
tenders and  parties  strive  for  the  govemmeni;  all  anarchy  and  con- 
futiou^  Lord  have  mercy  upuu  iiaV     *  'iI9  May,    Th^i  nation  was 

now 


i. 

.  -  ^.       ^    1^  •-:«:•.••  betnren  the  armies  and 

fc.  r  «y*i-"^  bitaihmg  as  it  \*t»re  htr 

.^*.  to.     -  ^   ..  Jniu>/    •  1 1  Oct.  'nica/iiiy 

«    ,Tu«-..       *     j^'liiow  no<;overiiiiiCiit  in  the 

^« .     .     -oi^  ^'u  «5  either  owned  or  prt  tended 

^    ^    «•    • -.  2^'^tftx.     God  Almighty  liuve  mercy 

*  t.n*    j^t  wah  kept  bv  the  Church  of 

.^...  *   I     .•*•  ••     '  be*:  of  Gi»d  the  removal  of  his 

.     f  «.     *•:••  "^  vr  hi>  mercy  to  our  caiamitoiisi 

'N.  -*;i«.-     »  'J***  '"•*>'  i'  afterwards  frequently  re- 

^    ..     !•     ■   .''•I  iuiJ  laki*n  no  apparent  concern  iii 

.^.     %.  -w*.-^  i«  ^^  ^he  more  desirous  of  attracting  at- 

^    ,,    j»^"  •r«m:4its,  that  the  secret  corres[>ondeiice 

,    .^         .   ^T  ii>  riither-ni-la\v  might  be  the  less  sus- 
.    .■-  X   «'••*•*  '•  have  succeeded,  for  his  garden  and 
.     ^      ^   M  ^-i  u««cd  of  that  Laurence,  the  president  of 
t.v  >w.tic    'Jher  of  his  coint  lords,  Mcnttosee 
^    .  ^  .*x  .  M«i  n  publrAed  served  also  in  the  same  man- 
^->*.^  -M      ♦H^  *^*^'*^  »  translation  of  the  tirst  book* 
^  x^   ^^»»'H»<^»m's  Golden  Jidok  for  the  Education  of 
.   ^.    ?r»tKite»l  to  both  his   brothers,  *  to  comfort 
.^     ^.       •!.  ;i  >.h:ldnMi,  touching  at  thu  same  time  on  his 
^     ^     ni*r  w   Frtiich  Gardener  and    English  Vine- 
,^    '.^i  .K^i  v»r  that  kmd,'  lie  slus,  *  that  introduced  the 
.     ,*    -anxii  to  any  purpo«ie.*     But  now,   when  all 
K  *i  ^»  J  rv>toralion  of  tlie  royal  family  as  the  only 
^^,  .!,:;  j»  ^tki  to  their  miserable  state  of  anarchy,  Eve- 
.    »    .\u  liM  \n  November  Uid[)  published  an  apology  for 
.•ii%t  M  the  king,  '  in  that  time  of  danger,  when  it 
s.H.^1  .*r  write  in  favour  (»f  him.     It  was  twice 
iiM  t^>.»*N   it  took.'     He  soon  en^a^ed  in  a  far  more 
..x...  .:oir.     i\Joncl   Morley  wasi  iho  governor  of  the 
'u  .   Mki  btvii  school-fellows,  :ind  divided  as  they  were 
.   .-.uiti  •!<*  know  and  esteemed  each  odier.     Evelyn,  as 
i..\  ha«.t  tivuvcti  personal  civilities  fnmi  him  when  his 
r  .s:nv,  and  had  sold  an  estate  to  him  since  that 
.'*%   s\'LK^Mx<  u>  him  to  deliver  up  the  Tower  to  Charles; 
1.  Vv^iioM.  ami  the  game  was  in  Morley's  hands; — he 
M.i  '.ban  >lonk,  but  wanted  that  courage  which  has 


.•  . .  !.4  i'»o  'il»r.iry  at  \V()l'ou,  is  tl>is  r.f»»f  in  his  own  luiiid-writing : 

*    1  .     t-  i:».\  mi*«'U'<l  by  ihe  printrr ;  never  copy  »«  negligently  «ui^ 

(.  v   viL  to  it>«>k  uver  liic  piuui'  »l)cet.s  with  all  exactness  and  carcp 

•%-.     %- o«n  tor  hi^  ahilify,  and  who  prettMiiled  ta oblige  nic  in  niv 

»  .  ,,     *i  hiitiw't'.     Tlii'«  giKKJ  I  received  by  it,  that  piiblisliing  it 

*.%*•■  s'  jv.-.^tcr'*  di^cnuFHsrH  m**  -Altli  "roubrmi;  the  v^orUi  with  ilie 

been 
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een  said  to  have  been  Monk*s  only  virtue;  he  hesitated  till  it  wsf 

J  too  lace,  and  then  he  who  might  have  deserved  and  clainicda  duke- 

l6i>m  for  his  reward,  was  reduced  to  sue  for  pardon  through  Evelyn's 

neans.     *  Ob/  says  Evelyn,  *  the  saltish  omission  ot*  ihis  geuife- 

Din!     What  did  I  not  undergo  of  danger  in  this  negociution  to 

j^\e  brought  him  over  to  his  Msijesty's  interest  when  it  was  en* 

dy  in  his  hands  !* 

•29 May,! 6^0.   This  day  his  Maji^  Charles  the  Second  came  tn  London 

*a  sad  and  tong  exile  and  calamitous  suffering  both  of  the  Kin;;  end 

cb«  being  1 7  yeares.    This  was  also  his  birth-day, and  with  a  triumph 

'     1  horse  ami  footei  brandishing  their  swords  and  shouting  with  in- 

Mejoy;  the  wiiyes  strewed  with  flowers^  the  bt lis  ringing,  the 

etcs  hung  with  tapislry,  fountaines  running  with  wine;  the  Maior, 

Udrrinen,  and  all  the  Companies  ia  their  liveries,  cbaines  of  gold,  and 

[Vinnen;  Lords  and  Nobles  clad  in  cloth  of  silver,  gold,  and  velvet; 

I  the  -windowes  and  balconies  all  set  with  ladies;  trumpets,  musk,  my- 

Iriadi  of  people  tlocking,  even  so  far  as  from  Rochester ^  so  as  they  were 

even  bourcs  in  passing  the  Citty,  even  from  2  in  y*^  afternoone  till  9  at 

ftight 

*  1  stood  in  the  Strand  nn6  beheld  it,  and  bless'd  God.    All  this  wai 

Won  without  one  drop  of  bloud  shed,  and  by  that  very  army  which  re- 

ibcll*d  against  him;  but  it  was  y'  Lord*s  doing,  for  such  a  Re>»tauration 

|*as  never  mention*d  in  any  history  ancient  or  modern,  since  the  returnc 

&f  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity  ;  nor  so  joyfull  a  day  and  so 

[bright  ever  seene  in  this  Nation,  this  hapning  when  to  expect  or  effect 

It  was  past  all  human  policy.*— voL  i.  p.  109,  110. 

The  Restoration,  in  w  hich  Evelyn  thus  piously  rejoiced  as  a  poli- 
ticai  blessing,  affected  hini  also  in  the  happiness  of  his  private  life. 
It  brought  home  his  father*in*kw  Sir  Richard  Browne,  *  after  a 
nineteen  years  exile,  during  all  which  time  he  kept  up  in  his  chapel 
the  liturgy  and  offices  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  his  no  small 
honour;  and  in  a  time  when  it  was  so  low,  and  as  niuny  thought 
utterly  lost,  that  in  various  controversies  both  with  papists  and 
sectaries,  our  divines  used  to  argue  for  the  visibility  of  the  church, 
from  bis  chapel  and  congregation.'  Charles,  during  his  exile,  gave 
particular  and  repeated  orders  to  have  the  church  service  regularly 
performed  in  his  ambassador's  house  :  whether  he  had  during  any 
part  of  his  life  a  true  sense  of  religion,  may  justly  be  quesliotied  ; 
but  he  was  perfectly  well  aware  how  closely  his*  ov^n  interests  were 
coaoected  with  those  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  therefore  he 
obtained  from  his  mother  a  promise  that  slie  would  not  practise  upon 
ibe  Duke  of  Gloucester  to  make  him  a  papist,  which  was  the  secret 
nish  of  her  heart.  Henrietta  was  a  thorough  bigot,  and  her  coun- 
sels would  have  been  as  fatal  to  her  children  as  they  were  to  her 
husband*  Notwithstanding  this  promise,  she  used  ever>*  endeavour 
VOL,  XIX.  NO*xxxvii,  c  for 
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for  what  she  supposed  was  the  only  means  of  securing  the  boy's  sal- 
vation !    Upon  tnis  occasion,  Charles  wrote  to  his  brother: 

'  If,  he  says, '  you  do  hearken  to  her  or  any  body  Body  els  in  that  mat- 
ter you  must  never  think  to  see  England  or  meeagaine,  &  w^oeuer  mi»- 
chiefe  shall  fall  on  mee  or  my  affaires  from  this  time  I  must  lay  all  upon 
you  as  being  y*  onely  cause  of  it.  Therefore  consider  well  what  it  is  to  bee 
not  only  y"  cause  of  ruining  a  Brother  that  loves  you  so  well,  but  also 
of  yo'  King  &  Countr}'.  Do  not  lett  them  p'suade  you  either  by  force 
or  faire  p'mises ;  for  the  first  they  neither  dare,  nor  will  use,  and  for  the 
second,  ab  soone  as  they  have  perverted  you  they  will  haue  their  End, 
and  then  they  will  care  no  more  for  you.  I  am  also  informed  y<  there 
is  a  purpose  to  putt  you  into  y"  Jesuits  Colledge,  w^^  I  command  you  upon 
y*  same  grounds  neuer  to  consent  unto.  And  when  soeuer  any  body 
shall  goe  to  dispute  w<^  you  in  Religion  doo  not  answere  them  at  all. 
For  though  you  haue  the  reaso'  on  yo'^  side,  yett  they  being  prepared 
will  haue  y*  aduantnge  of  any  body  y^  is  not  upon  y*  same  Security  that 
they  are.  If  you  do  not  consider  what  I  say  unto  you.  Remember  y*  last 
words  of  yo»*  dead  Father,  w^**  were  to  bee  constant  to  yo'  Religion  & 
neuer  to  bee  shaken  in  it.  W^  if  you  doc  not  obseruc  this  shall  bet 
ye  last  time  you  will  heare  from 

(Deare  Brother) 
yo'  most  affectione  brother 

Charles  R.'— vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  142. 

Happy  had  it  been  for  Charles  if  he  had  demeaned  himself  as 
well  in  his  prosperous  as  in  his  adverse  fortune !  The  facts  which 
appear  in  these  volumes  are  highly  honourable  to  him  and  the  com- 
panions of  his  exile,  while  Cromwell,  as  the  Queen  of  Bohemia 
said,  was  like  the  Beast  in  the  Revelations  that  all  kings  and  nations 
worshipped.  His  horses,  and  some  of  them  too  were  favourites, 
were  sold  at  Brussels^  because  he  could  not  pay  for  their  keep,  aad 
during  the  two  years  that  be  resided  at  Cologne  he  never  kept  a 
coach.  So  straitened  were  the  exiles  for  money,  that  even  tiie 
postage  of  letters  between  Sir  Richard  Browne  and  Hyde  was  no 
easy  burthen,  and  there  was  a  mutiny  in  the  ambassador's  kitchen, 
because  the  maid  *  might  not  be  trusted  with  the  government,  and 
tlie  buying  the  meat,  in  which  she  was  thought  too  lavish.'  Hyde 
writes  that  he  had  not  been  master  of  a  crown  for  many  months ; 
that  he  was  cold  for  want  of  clothes  and  fire,  and  for  all  the  meat 
which  he  had  eaten  forthree  months  he  was  in  debt  to  a  poor  wo- 
man who  was  no  longer  able  to  trust  Our  necessities,  he  says, 
would  be  more  insupportable,  if  we  did  not  see  the  king  reduced  to 

freater  distress  than  you  can  believe  or  imagine.  And  when  Sir 
tichard  Browne  had  promised  him  a  supply,  he  says,  '  for  your 
new  noble  oKFer  I  am  not  in  a  condition  so  plentiful  to  refuse  it,  for 
I  must  tell  you  that  I  have  not  had  a  Lewes  of  my  own  these  three 
months ;  therefore  when  you  send  the  bill,  let  me  know  whether  you 

lend 
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\htA  me  so  much  oul  of  your  own  Imie  stock,  or  whether  it  be  the 
king  s  moiif Vt  for  in  (hat  casrc   his  AJjijesty  shall  be  llic  disposer, 
Ijinre  my  office  hulU  never  yet,  nor  shall  mtitle  nielo  take  hi:,  money 
Imfhotil  his  direction.' 

Jiv«*ly  n  was*  received  at  conit  with  that  affiibilily  by  which  Charles 

( BO  bnppily  gifted,  thjit  it  was  more  difficult  for  him  to  lose  the 

liaii«^  of  Ims^  subjects,  than  it  \r,y**  been  for  other  print  c^s  to  gain 

liem-     The  kiug  calkul  liini  htn  old  acquaintance,   and  nominated 

I  one  of  the  cuuncil  of  the  Royal  SocielVjof  which  lie  had  been 

riecled  a  fellow.     He  would  have  given  him  the  Order  of  the 

%f  but  Evelyn  declined  ji,   and  he   promised  to  make  bis  wife 

"of  the  jev%eb  to  li»e  future  i[neeij,  '  a  very  honourable  charge/ 

is  observed  in  the  Diary,  *  but  which  he  never  perfortned/     It 

[itot  Ion**  before  be  was  chosen  one  of  the  conmiissioners  for 

wing  the  buildings  ways,  streets  and  incumbrances,  and  regu- 

?mw  the  hackney  coaches  in  the  city  of  London.     And  in  \G(H, 

[wbeit  wur  was  declared  against  the  Dutch,  be  was  appointed  one 

of  the  cummissionrrs  for  taking  care  of  the  sjitk  and  wounded,  and 

Lliie  prisoners.     There  were  four  commissioners  with  a  salary  o( 

Tl/^iiX)  a  year  among  them,   besides   extraordinaries  for  their  care 

find  alteution  when  npon  dnty ;  tliey  bad  power  to  coustilnte  offi- 

Jcers^  phyjiicians,  surgeons  and  provost-marshab,  and  to  di9p<»se  of 

[lialf   of  the   hospitals  through   England*     Mr.   Evelyn's  district 

Jconiprizcd  the  counties  of  Kent  ai*d  Sussex.     The  duly  wliicb  fell 

lupon  liioi  proved  to  be  as  perilous  as  it  was  pain  Tub     The  Dutch, 

Ithefi   at   the   height  of  their  power,  carried  on  die  war  with  that 

arit  which  became  a  great  and  brave  people,  who  were  unjustly 

'^atiEcVed,  and  llie  prisoners  and  ^vuundcd  men  were  brought  in 

fitsfter  than  the  commissioners  could  pirivide  lor  them ;— mi«ierable 

ubji^cls,  says   Evelyn,  God  knows!    money  and  means  of  every 

id  %«»re  wanting,  *  when  a   moderate  expense  won  Id  have  saved 

mdsJ     *  My  wife/  he  says  in  a  letter  to  I^oid  Cornbery,  *i» 

I II  fortnight  of  bringing  me  my  seventh  son,  and  it  is  time,  my 

li«  were  born,  for  tliey  keep  us  so  short  of  monies  at  court, 

^liia   majesty's  commissioners  had  need  of  one  to  do  wonders, 

111  the  sick  and  ^^ound€d   by   niiracte,  till  we  can  maintain 

chirurgeons.'     In  the  midst  of  ibis  distress  the  plague  broke 

out,  and  §oon  raged  with  such  violence  that  four  and  five  ibous^ind 

ficfsons  died  weekly  in  London,  where  Evelyn   had  just  olitained 

S«voy   for  the  sick   and   wounded.     As   the   contagion    was 

reading  around  Deptford,  he  sent  away  his  wife  and  family  to 

m^  and  staid  bim?elf  to  look  after  his  charge, '  trusting  in  the 

ideoce  and  goodness  of  God.'     It  was  sonie  time  before  this 

leoi^s  woman,  as  lie  calls  her,  would  be  persuaded  to  take  the 

'  my  couicieuce/  be  says,  *  or  something  wivieb  1   would 
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have  taken  for  my  duty^  obliges  me  to  this  sad  station,  till  bis  Ma* 
jesty  take  pity  on  me,  and  send  me  a  considerable  refreshment  for 
the  comfort  of  these  poor  creatures,  the  sick  and  wounded  seamen 
under  mine  inspection  through  all  the  ports  of  my  district/  His 
letters  strongly  express  his  feelings  at  this  dreadful  time,  and  shew 
also  how  much  more  he  felt  for  others  than  for  himself.  *  One  fort- 
night/ he  sa}S,  '  has  made  me  feel  the  utmost  of  miseries  that  can 
befall  a  person  in  my  station  and  with  my  affections.  To  have 
25,000  prisoners  and  1500  sick  and  wounded  men  to  take  care  of, 
without  one  penny  of  money,  and  above  ,£'20(X)  indebted.'  And  in 
another  letter,  *  it  were  to  betray  his  Majesty's  gracious  intentions, 
and  even  his  honour,  to  extenuate  here.  Sir  \Vm.  D'Oily  and 
myself  have  near  10,000  upon  our  care,  while  there  seems  to  be 
no  care  of  us,  who  having  lost  all  our  servants,  officers  and  most 
necessary  assistants,  have  nothing  more  left  us  to  expose  but  our 
persons,  which  are  every  moment  at  the  mercy  of  a  raging  pesti* 
ience  (by  our  daily  conversation)  and  an  unreasonable  multitude, 
if  such  they  may  be  called,  who  having  adventured  their  lives  for 
the  public,  perish  for  their  reward,  and  die  like  dogs  in  the  street 
unregurded.'  *  Our  prisoners  beg  at  us  as  a  mercy  to  knock  them 
on  the  head,  for  we  have  no  bread  to  relieve  the  dying  creatures. — 
1  beseech  your  honour,  let  us  not  be  reputed  barbarians,  or  if  at 
last  we  must  be  so,  let  nie  not  be  the  executor  of  so  much  inhu« 
manity  when  the  price  of  one  good  subject's  life  is  rightly  consi* 
dered  of  more  value  than  the  wealth  of  the  Indies.' — The  mortality 
had  now  increased,  and  nearly  1(),(XX)  died  weekly;  yet  bis  duty 
frequently  obliged  him  to  go  through  the  whole  city,  ^  a  dismal 
passage,'  he  suys,  '  and  dangerous  to  see  so  many  coffins  exposed 
in  the  streets,  the  streets  thin  of  people,  the  shops  shut  up,  and  ail 
in  mournful  silence,  as  not  knowing  whose  turn  might  be  next.' 

When  the  pestilence  was  abated  and  he  went  to  wait  upon  the 
king,  Charles  in  a  most  gracious  manner  gave  him  his  hand  to  kiss, 
with  many  thanks  for  his  care  and  faithfulness  in  a  time  of  such 
great  danger,  when  every  body  fled  their  employments ;  *  he  told 
nie/  says  Evelyn,  '  he  was  much  obliged  to  me,  and  said  be  was 
several  times  concerned  for  me  and  the  peril  I  underwent,  and  did 
receive  my  service  most  acceptably,  though  in  truth  I  did  but  my 
duty.'  He  now  exerted  himself  to  have  an  Infirmary  founded  for 
the  sick  and  wounded,  having  seen  the  great  inconvenience  of  dis- 
tributing them  in  private  houses, '  where  many  more  cbirurgeons  and 
attendants  were  necessary,  and  the  people  tempted  to  debauchery.' 

The  fire  of  London,  which  occurred  at  this  time,  has  never  been 
so  finely  described  as  in  Mr.  Evelyn's  journal. — The  account  of  so 
tremendous  an  event,  written  at  the  time  and  upon  the  spot,  will 
be  read  with  great  interest. 

«  1666. 
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*  1666.  2  SepL  This  fiital  night  ahout  ten  b^fgan  that  deplorable  fire 
ir  Fiih  St  reel  t  iti  London. 

*  3,     The  fire  contiiming,  aflcr  dhmer  1  took  coach  with  my  wife  and 
inn  and  went  to  the   Bfink  bfde  in   Southwark^  where  we  hekeid  that 

il  ^pectiiclr,  the  whole  Citty  hi  dreadful  flames  near  y*  waterside; 
III  llie  hous»^s  from  the  Bridge^  tkW  Thames  Si  ret  t^  and  upwards  towards 
C^ciip^idr  downe  to  the  Three  Crartes  were  now  consum'd. 

^*^*he  fire  having  continued  all  this  iiiiihr  (if  I   may  call  that  night 
hicb  was  light  as  day  for  10  miles  round  about,  after  a  dreadful  man- 
ner) when  conspiring  with  a  fierce  Eastern  wind  in  a  very  drie  season ; 
1  went  on  ftKite  to  Uie  same  place,  and  saw  the  whole  South  part  of  y* 
~^itty  bunung  from  Cheapcsidr  to  y*  TkamfA^  and  all  alon^  Coriuhdl  (lor 
.  kiodl'd  back  aguinit  y"*  winil  a^  well  as  forward)   ToKcr  Strede^  Fen- 
"^     "  StrtrJe^  Gracious  Street c^  and  so  along  to  Bainard*s  Cnstie^  and 
ow  taking  hold  of  .S7.  Paufes  Church,  to  which  the  scaifolds  con- 
ibuted   exceedingly.     The  conHagralion  was  so   universal,   aiid   th« 
LJple  so  astunish'd,  that   (rom  the   beginning,   I   know  not  by  what 
^pondency  or  fate,  they  hardly  slirr*d  to  quench  it,  so  that  there  was 
'    n«T  heard  or  scene  but  crying  out  and  litmentalion,  running;  ahout 
distracted  creatures,  wiihout  at  all  attemptinj;  to  save  even  their 
6Uch   a  Silrange   cooijiernaiion  there  whs   upmi  them,  so  as  it 
0th  in  breadth  and   length,  the  Churches,  I'ubliq  Halls,  Ex- 
lospitals,  Monuments,  and  ornaments,  leaping  after  a  prodi- 
.  manner  from  house  to  house  and  sireete  to  streele,  at  greale  dis- 
uices  «ne  from  y*  otlicr»for  y*  heale  with  a  long  set  of  faire  and  waruic 
Nreather  knd  even  ignited  the  air  and  prepar*d  the  materials  to  conceive 
fire,  which  dcvoui'd  after  an  incredible  manner,  houses,  furniture, 
r#iKl  every  thing.      Here  we  saw  the  Thames  coverM  with  s;oods  tiouling, 
Jl  ihe  barges  and  boates  laden  wiih  what  some  had  time  and  courage 
>  save,  as,  on  y*"  other,  y*  carts,  ikt\  carrying  out  to  the  fields  which 
lot  many  miles  were  strew'd  with  moveables  of  all  sorts,  and  lents  erert- 
png  to  shelter  both  penpk  and  what  goods  they  could  get  away.     Oh 
Ihe  miierable  atid  calamitous  spectacle  [  such  as  haply  the  world  had 
lot  M.*ene  the  like  since  the  foundation   of  it,   nor   be  outdone  till  the 
Inii^cn^l  conflagration.     All  the  skie  wasof  a  fiery  aspect,  like  the  top 
of  a  burning  oven,  the  light  seene  above  40  miles  round  about  for  many 
nigbts.     Go<i  grant  my  eyes  may  never  behold  the  like,  now  seeing 

(•hove  10*000   houses  all   in  one   fiame:  ihe  nuise  and   cracking  and 
pbunder  of  the  impetuous  flameJ»,  y*  shreiking  of  women  and  children, 
Bic  hurry  of  people,  the  fall  of  lowers.  Houses  and  Churches  was  like 
kn  hideous  storme,   and   the  aire  all  about  so  hot  and  inflamM  that  at 
la^l  one  was  not  able  to  approach   it,  so  that  they  were  forc'd  to  stand 
%ti1l  and  let  y**  flames  burn  on,  w"^**  they  did  for  neere  two  miles  in  length 
^nd  one  in  bredth,    Tlie  clouds  of  smoke  were  dismal  I  and   reach'd 
pitn  computation  neer  50  miles  m  length.     Thus  I  left  it  tins  after- 
icinc  burnmg,  a  resemblance  of  Sodom^  or  thu  last  day.     LondoR.  waj>, 
U  It  no  morei 

•4»     The  burning  still   rages,  and   it  was  now  gotten  as  far  as  the 
itmr  Temple,  alt   Tleeic  StreHe,  the  Old  DaiUj,   Ludgaie  IliU^  IP'ar- 
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wick  Lane,  Newgate,  Paul's  Chauif  WatUng  Streete^  now  flamingt  and 
most  of  it  reduc'd  to  ashes ;  the  stones  of  Paultt  flew  like  granadot, 
y*  mealting  lead  running  downe  the  streetes  in  a  streaine,  and  the  veiy 
pavements  glowing  with  fiery  rednesse,  so  as  no  horse  nor  man  was  able 
to  tread  on  them,  and  the  demolition  had  ^  stopp'd  all  the  passages,  so 
that  no  help  could  be  applied.  The  Eastern  wind  still  more  impetu- 
ously drove  the  flames  forward.  Nothing  but  y*  Almighty  power  of 
God  was  able  to  stop  them,  for  vaine  was  y*  help  of  roan. 

'  5.  It  crossed  towards  Whitehall;  Oh  the  confusion  there  was  then 
at  that  Court !  It  pleased  his  Ma*'  to  command  me  among  y*  rest  to 
looke  after  the  quenching  of  Fetter  Lane  end,  to  preserve  if  possible 
that  part  of  Holbom^  whilst  the  rest  of  y*  gentlemen  tooke  their  several 
posts  (for  now  they  began  to  bestir  themselves,  and  not  till  now,  who 
nitherto  had  stood  as  men  intoxicated,  with  their  hands  acrusse)  and 
began  to  consider  that  nothing  was  likely  to  put  a  stop  but  the  blowing 
up  of  so  many  houses  as  might  make  a  wider  gap  than  any  had  yet  ben 
made  by  the  ordinary  method  of  pulling  them  down  with  engines ;  this 
some  stout  seamen  propos'd  early  enough  to  have  sav'd  near  y*  whole 
Citty,  but  this  some  tenacious  and  avaritious  men,  aldermen,  &c.  would 
not  permit,  because  their  houses  must  have  ben  of  the  first.  It  was 
therefore  now  commanded  to  be  practiced,  and  my  concern  being  par* 
ticularly  for  the  Hospital  of  St,  BarthoUmrw  neere  Smitkfietd^  where  I 
had  many  wounded  and  sick  men,  made  me  the  more  diligent  to  pn> 
mote  it,  nor  was  my  care  for  the  Sacoy  lesse.  It  now  pleasM  God  by 
abating  the  wind,  and  by  the  industrie  of  y"  people,  infusing  a  new  spi- 
rit into  them,  that  the  fury  of  it  began  sensibly  to  abate  about  noone,  so 
as  it  came  no  farther  than  y'  Temple  Westward,  nor  than  y"  entrance  of 
Smithfield  North.  But  continu'd  all  this  day  and  night  so  impetuous 
towards  Cripplegate  and  the  Tower  as  made  us  all  despaire;  it  also 
broke  out  againe  in  the  Temple,  but  the  courage  of  the  multitude  per- 
sisting, and  many  houses  being  blown  up,  such  gaps  and  desolations 
were  soone  made,  as  with  the  former  three  days  consumption,  the  back 
fire  did  not  so  vehemently  urge  upon  the  rest  as  formerly.  There  was 
yet  no  standing  neere  the  burning  and  glowing  mines  by  neere  a  fur- 
longs space. 

'The  coale  and  wood  wharfes  and  magazines  of  oyle,  rosin,  &c.  did 
infinite  mischtfife,  so  as  the  invective  which  a  little  before  I  had  dedi- 
cated to  his  Ma*'  and  publish'd,  giving  warning  what  might  probably 
be  the  issue  of  suffering  those  shops  to  1^  in  the  Citty,  was  look'd  on  as 
a  prophecy. 

*  The  poore  inhabitants  were  dispers'd  about  St,  Georges  Fields,  and 
Moorejields,  as  far  as  Uighgate,  and  severall  miles  in  circle,  some  under 
tenu,  some  under  miserable  hutts  and  hovells,  many  without  a  rag  or 
any  necessary  utensil  Is,  bed  or  board,  who  from  delicatenesse,  riches, 
and  easy  accomodations  in  stately  and  well  furnish'd  houses,  were  now 
reduc'd  to  extreamest  misery  and  poverty. 

'  In  this  calamitous  condition  I  retum'd  with  a  sad  heart  to  my  house^ 
blessing  and  adoring  the  mercy  of  God  to  me  and  mine,  who  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  ruine  was  like  Lot,  in  my  little  Zoar,  safe  and  sound.' 

'  7.    I  went 


-/.  1  went  this  morning  on  luoie  i"*^  fVkitvhaU  as  far  m  London 
Bndgc^  thro'  the  kte  /Yj?t'^e  Si  reef,  LitdgaU  II  til,  by  5L  Paitks,  C/uopt- 
mdt,  Exchtwge,  Bkkopgak^  Aitkrsgatc^  and  out  to  Mttorejittdx^  thence 
lifti'  CutfithiU^  6cc.  with  exlriiurdinary  difficulty,  clambering  over  heaps 
'  yet  binokinj:  rnhbi'sh,  and  fre<)uently  mbraking  vvbeie  I  was.  The 
jnd  undf  r  luy  iVcte  was  so  hot,  thut  it  even  burnt  the  soles  of  mj 
In  the  ntcan  time  his  Ma'^  f^ot  lo  the  Tower  by  water,  to  de- 
y*  btnises  about  the  gnifl,  which  being  built  intirely  about  it, 
\lliey  taken  Jire  and  ailaek'd  the  While  Tower  where  the  magazine 
Dwder  lay,  would  undoubtedly  not  only  have  beaten  downe  and 
y*«l  all  y""  bridge,  but  *unke  and  tome  ihe  vessells  in  y*  river,  and 
rVI  y*  demolition  beyond  all  expression  for  seveiiil  miles  about 
9iintrey. 

U  tny  return  I  was  infinitely  conceni'd  to  find  that  goodly  Churcli 
iVW^j  now  a  sad  iuine,  and    that    beautifull  portico  (for  structure 
rr(ifn^»<iiabte  lo  any  iti  Europe^  as  not  long  before  repaired  by  the  King) 
now  rent  in  pieces,  tlakes  of  vast  stolie  split  asunder^  and  iiotbini*  re- 
insAininr;  intire  but  the  inscription  in  the  architrave,  shewing  by  whom 
lit  W3i«  huWt^  which  had  not  one  letter  of  it  delkc'd*     It  was  astonishing 
!nmense  stones  the  heal  bad  in  a  manner  calcin'd,  so  thai 
ils»  culunins,  freezes,  and  projectures  of  massie  Portland 
v  uif,  even  to  y*"  very  rooll*,  where  a  sheet  of  lead    covenni^  a 
jcc  was  totallv  mealted  ;  the  ruines  of  the  vaulted  roofe  falling 
:  into  St.  FaUh'a^  which  being  filled  with  the  mugaiiines  of  bookes 
\kp}\%  to  y''  stationers,  and  carried  ih idler  for  safety,  they  were  all 
'cuujum'd,  burning  for  a  weeke  foUowitig.     It  is  also  ob&ervable  that  ibe 
.  lettJ  over  y*  altar  at  y*"  East  end  was  untouch'd,  and  among  tlie  divers 
inionumentSt  the  body  of  tine  Bishop  remained  intire.     Thus  la}  in  ashes 
I  fhat  mo*t  venerable  Churchy   one  of  the   most  anlicnt  pieces  of  early 
^  piety  in  y"  Christian  world,   besides  neere  JOO  more.     The  lend,  yron 
Mforke,   bells,   plate,  he.    meal  led  ;  the  exquisitely   wrought   Mtrcvn 
CiajfcUf  the  sumf>luous  Excharfge,  y'^  august  hibriq  of  Chriit  VhtrcA^  all 
y*  rest  of  the  Companies    Halls,  sumptuous   buihlings,  arches,  all  in 
dust :  the   fountaines  dried   up  and   ruinM    whilst  the  very  waters  re- 
main VI  boiling;  the  vorago*s  of  subterrtineau  cellars,  wells,  and  dun- 
p  gcoii4,   formerly  wareljouses,  still  burning  in  stench  and  dark  clouds  of 
jmi4  4e,  so  tliat  in  5  or  (j  miles  traversing  nbuu!   1  did  not  see  one  load 
I  of  limber  unconsum'd,   nor  many  stones  but  what  were  calcinM  while 
,assuo\%.     The  people  who  now  walkM  about  y*  ruines  appearM   like 
meii  in  a  dismal  desart,  or  ralher  in  some  greule  Ciiiy  hud  waste  by  a 
cruel  enemy  ;  to  which    was  added  the  stench  that  came  from  some 
poorc  creatures  bodies,^  beds,   &c.     Sir  7 ho,  Grn.s/tftm\s  statute,  tho* 
from  its  nich  in  the  Royal  Eirhangc^  remain'd    intire,  when  all 
of  y'   Kings  since  y'  Conquest  were  broken  to  pieces,  aUo  the 
lard  in  Cornckill^  and   Q.  Etimbctfin  efTigiei,  with  some  amies  on 
%nt€t  continued   with   but   Hltle  detriment,  whilst  the  vast  yron 
'diaincs  of  the  Cittie  streetes,  hinges,  barrs  and  gates  of  prisons  were 
many  of  them  mealted  and  reduced  to  cindei-s  by  y*  vehement  heate, 
1  WIS  not  ubie  to  paste  Uirough  any  of  the  narrow  streetes,  but  kept 
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the  widi?st,  tlie  ground  and  air,  &moake  and  fiery  vapour  contina*d  sa 
intense  thul  tny  haire  vvas  almost  sing'd,  and  my  teete  unsiiffcrably  sur- 
hcaled.  The  bie  lane^  and  narrowt;r  sireetes  were  quite  fill'd  up  uirb 
rubbiub,  nor  could  one  btive  knoune  where  be  was,  but  by  y*  ruinesof 
some  Church  or  Hall,  that  bad  some  i-emarkable  tower  or  pinnacle  re- 
mainiDg.  I  then  went  towards  Islington  and  Highgatty  where  one 
tnigbt  have  seene  200,000  people  of  all  ranks  and  degrees  dispcri'd  and 
lying  along  by  iheir  beapes  of  what  they  could  save  from  the  fire,  de- 
ploring their  losse,  and  iho'  ready  to  perish  for  hunger  and  destitution, 
yet  not  asking  one  penny  for  relief,  which  to  nie  uppearVl  a  stranger 
sight  than  any  I  had  yet  beheld.  Mis  Majesty  and  Council  indeede 
tooke  all  imaginable  care  for  their  reliefe  by  proclamation  for  the 
country  to  come  in  and  refresh  them  with  provisions.  In  y'  midst  of 
all  this  calamity  and  confusion,  there  was,  I  know  not  how,  an  alaime 
begun  that  the  French  and  Dutck^  with  whom  we  were  now  in  hostibty, 
were  not  onely  landed,  but  even  entering  the  Citty.  There  was  in 
truth  some  days  before  greaie  su!jpicion  of  those  2  nations  joining;  and 
now,  that  they  had  ben  the  occasion  of  firing  the  towne*  This  report 
did  so  terrific,  that  on  a  suddaine  there  was  such  an  uproare  and  tumult 
that  they  ran  from  their  goods,  and  taking  what  weapons  they  could 
come  at,  they  could  not  be  stopped  from  falling  on  some  of  those  natiuna 
whom  they  casualy  met,  without  sense  or  reason.  The  clamour  and 
peril  grew  $o  excessive  that  it  made  the  whole  Court  amaz'd.  and  they 
did  with  infinite  paines  and  greate  difficulty  reduce  and  appease  the 
people,  sending  troups  of  soldiers  and  guards  to  cause  them  to  retire 
into  y*  fields  againe,  where  they  were  watch'd  all  this  night.  I  left 
them  pretty  quiet,  and  came  home  sufficiently  weary  and  broken* 
Their  spirits  thus  a  Utile  calmed,  and  ihe  affright  abated,  they  now 
began  to  repaire  into  y*  suburbs  about  the  Citty,  where  such  as  had 
friends  or  opportunity  got  shelter  for  the  present,  to  which  his  Mat'* 
Proclamation  also  invited  them.*— voLi.  pp,371— Sr?* 

Tliis  calanuly  was  bravely  borne.  Evelyn  says,  he  never  ob- 
served a  more  universal  resignation,  nor  less  repining  araong  suf- 
ferers ;  and  he  niciuions,  which  is  indeed  a  curious  fact,  that 
the  merchants  complied  with  their  foreign  correspondence  as  punc- 
tually as  if  no  disaster  had  happened,  and  not  one  failure  was  heard 
of.  Within  two  days  after  the  conflagration,  he  presented  to  the 
king  a  plan  for  a  new  city.  Dr.  Wren  (afterwards  Sir  Christo- 
pher) was  already  beforehand  with  him.  Their  plans  coincided 
in  many  points.  Evelyn  had  been  introduced  to  Wren  when  the 
latter  was  a  student  at  Oxford,  and  calls  him  *  that  miracle  of  a 
youth, — that  prodigious  young  scholar/  The  levity  of  the  people 
after  this  tremendous  event  was  as  remarkable  as  their  exertions  at 
the  time.  In  the  suburbs,  and  the  little  part  of  the  city  which  had 
escaped,  Uiere  was  the  same  noise,  the  same  bustle,  and  the  same 
vanity^  and  almost  before  the  ruins  had  ceased  to  smoke,  Charles 
made  an  attempt,  strangely  timed,  but  not  less  worthy  of  success, 

to 
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to  cliat^e  the  r:ishi()n  of  our  dress^  and  introduce  a  coslurae  formed 
upon  the  Persian  mode.  Ev<.i yn  bad  lately  wriileu  an  cs&ay*  upon 
ihe  nubject^  recommtnidiug  ihat  we  should  adopt  a  luiliaiial  dress 
and  adhere  to  it,  *  Let  it  be  considered/  he  s^aid,  '  that  those  \vh«j 
seldom  change  the  mode  of  their  country  have  us  seldom  altered 
their  affeclious  to  the  (iriticc.'  A  copy  of  this  he  presented  lo  the 
king,  and  some  of  the  ahcrutions  which  he  had  rcronnnended  were 
■dopted  in  thiit  new  costume,  'llie  whole  court  adopted  this  *  xeai 
and  attrcoat  or  tunic  as  'twas  called/  and  Evelyn  ako  ap|)earcd  in 
it.  It  H'a«t  n  comely  and  manly  habit,  he  says,  too  good  to  hold,  it 
WJi  ^  ible   lor  us  in  good  earnest  to  leave  the  AhittHturs 

iratu  _.     Charles  resolved  never  to  alter  it,  and  to  leave  ihc 

Frencti  mude  *  which  bad  hitherto  obtained  to  our  great  cxpence 
Bod  reproach.*  liul  h^^  inconstancy  was  bo  well  known  that  *  di- 
%-cr»  coitrtiers  and  geTitlemen  gave  him  gold  by  way  of  wages,  that 
be  would  not  persist  in  his  resolution/ 

The  ensuing  year  was  remarkable  for  ihe  bold  attack  which  the 
Dutch  made  upon  our  fleet  at  Chatham  ;  had  they  pursued  their 
formiie  they  wight  have  advanced  to  London  *  with  ease,  and  hiive 
fifvd  alb  the  vessels  in  the  river/  Evelyn  sent  a^vay  his  best  goods 
lod  plate  from  Saves  Court  to  a  safer  place.  The  alarni^  he  i>a\s, 
mt  #o  great  that  ^  it  put  both  country  and  city  into  a  panic  fear, 
and  oonsiemation,  such  as  1  hope  I  shall  never  see  more ;  every 
body  waj  tlyiug,  none  knew  why  or  u hither/  And  when  he  de- 
•otbrji  *  how  triumfihantlv  their  whole  fleet  lay  within  the  very 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  all  from  the  North  Fore-land,  Mui^ate, 
eteo  lo  the  buoy  of  the  Nore!'  be  exclaims,  *  a  diijhononr  never  lo 
be  wified  off!  Those  who  advised  hii  Majesty  to  prepare  no 
fleet  tliia  «pritig  deserved — I  know  what— but — *  The  Thame* 
bcioj^  l)lii9  blockaded,  London  was  exceedingly  distressed  for  want 
of  Aiaty  ^nd  Evelyn  was  sent  t<t  search  about  the  environs  uhcdier 
any  pcai  or  turf  could  be  found  fit  for  use-  The  report  was  thiit 
there  might  be  found  a  L^reat  deal.  Experiments  were  also  made 
of  ibc  *  hnuUies,^  which  he  hud  mentioned  in  one  of  his  publica- 
timis  a^  being  made  at  Maestricht  witli  a  mixture  of  charcoal  du.^t 
ami  ioatn,  and  fires  of  this  composition  were  made  by  order  of 
m  couitcil  at  Gresham  College,  which  vva^*  then  used  as  an  Exchange, 
P*  for  every  body  to  see.'  But  Evelyn  was  mistaken  respeclnig 
die  hmitUe,  which  is  a  Sfiecies  of  pit-coal,  so  highly  impregnuted 
uiiii  bitumen  and  with  sulphur,  Uiat  it  cannot  he  u^ed  for  domestic 


!"  ''t-  "— f  ICC  its  %\\\%  pamphlet^  Ev^lynt  aiei  a  ttHiteniptufn^  npprllatioti  for  tin? 

-11  ^  v«;r  (iHittti;  been  ob»ok'lc  \u  Spuiitfwus  usecJ  iit  Mmt  cuuimry  wHli  jtrn^al 

y  Ijit  Ireincmloui  wnn     *1  will  «ot  rt*|iro.iti[i  tUe  Fnriiclii  lur  Oicif  fruit* 

n     I  fling  tilut  U  Lommendublc,  but  tii  »cl)  knuwu  vrho  tboae  Gavachn 

..•j..u:>c  upgn  «iJ  the  wofid  be«ide,' 

purposes 


p ureases  i 

Jit  compoi^ition* 

Evel)rn,  who  felt  ibe  injustice  of  our  qtiarrul  with  the  Dutch»  and 
ras  deeply  setisible  of  the  dishonour  which  we  i-iidured  iti  ihe  coii- 
cst,  bihcld  also  with  hitler  sorrow  ihv  vices  of  the  court  and  rhe 
rowing  profligacy  of  the  age.  Gambling  he  abhorred  as  a  wicked 
slly,  and  grieved  that  such  '  a  wretched  custom  should  be  couiite- 
jlunced  in  a  court  witich  ought  to  be  an  example  of  virtue  to  the 
est  of  the  knigdom/  The  butcherly  sports  of  the  Bear  Garden 
he  regardctl  ^ith  human  and  Christian  indignation^  and  when  a 
inc  sipirited  horse  was  exposed  as  a  public  exhibition  to  be  bnited 

death  J  under  the  fitise  pretence  that  it  had  killed  a  muUi  he  re* 
riited  that  llie  wretchci  who  coutiived  this  abominable  means  of 
I'ttiug  money  could  not  he  punii>lied  as  they  deserved.  He  went 
m  sehlom  to  the  lliealre :  the  old  plays,  such  an  *  llanileti 
^rincc  of  Denmark/  began  to  disgust  this  refined  age,  since  bis 
lajesty^s  being  so  long  abroad ;  and  it  afflicted  him  *  to  see  how 
ne  iita^c  was  dcgonenited  and  polluted  by  the  licentious  times:' 
be  theatre*,  he  says,  were  *  abused  to  an  atheistical  liberty,  and 
:>ul  and  indecent  women  now  (and  never   till   now)  permitted 

appear  and  act»  who  iullaniing  several  young  noblemen  and 

illantSj  became  their  misses,  and  to  some  their  wives :  wilness  tba 

Jarl  of  Oxford,  Sir  IL  IJoward,  P.  Rupert|  the  Earl  of  Dors^, 

bid  another  greater  person  dtan  any  of  them,  who  fell  into  their 

mares,  to  the  reproach  of  their  noble  families,  and  ruin  of  both 

>dy  and  soul,*     The  conduct  of  Charles  is  frequently  alluded  to 

iWi^  Diary  w  ith  grief.  But  in  the  midst  of  these  contagiouj*  im- 
[loralities^  Evelyn's  life  was  a  beautiful  example  of  all  public  and 
lirivate  virtues.  While  he  enjoyed  the  intimacy  and  esteem  of  those 
vho  w  ere  highest  in  power,  the  only  advantage  which  he  solicited 
>t  hiuiself  and  his  family,  was  the  fair  settlement  of  Im  father-in- 
aw*s  accounts  w ith  the  king ;  and  those  persons  who  derived  be- 
ciit  from  his  rouncils  when  they  were  in  autlionty,  found  him  in 
iheir  adversity  a  constant  and  affectionate  friend.  Thus  he  was  the 
fcquent  visitor  of  Clarendon,  wl>en  that  adnuruhle  man  was  aban* 
loiied  by  the  swarm  of  summer  followers.  Clifford  too  in  his  dis- 
race  felt  the  sincerity  of  Evelyn's  friendship,  and  wrung  him  by 
be  hand,  wlien  (as  it  afterwards  appeared)  he  had  resolved  upon 
puicide,  widi  an  earnestness  that  showed  there  was  something  in 
be  world  from  which  he  could  not  part  without  a  painful  effort, 
md  a  feeling  that  unmanned  him.  So  also  when  Arlinglon's  for- 
lines  were  on  the  wane,  Evelyn  dwells  in  his  journal  with  delight 
Ipon  the  better  parts  of  his  character.  Sandwich  imparted  his 
rricfs  to  Evelyn  when  he  embarked  with  a  determination  of  seeking 
t'alh  in  battle,  and  thereby  compelling  tho,se  to  do  justice  to  liis 

character 
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:tcr  vrho  bad  -aspersed  it ;  and  it  was  into  EvoKn*i*  ear  thai 
iry  brealbed  the  last  uvoilio wings  of  a  wuimded  spirit  and  a 
broken  lieurt. 

Charles  II.  treated  him  ahvav^^  with    aflTabihly    and    kindness, 
fciKiwtng  and  rt^pcctiiig  his  worth  and  his  unsnlhed  virlue.    Evelyn 
was  much  adccted  buhis  death.     Writing  on  die  diiy  when  Jame>^ 
proclaimed,  he  says,  *  I  can  never  forget  ihi^  inexpressible 
usury  and  profancness^  gaming  and  all  dissoluteness,  and  as  it  were 
forgetfulncss  of  God  (it  being  Sunday  evening)  which  this 
day  se*iniigbt  I  was  witness  of^  the  king  sitting  and  toying  with  his 
coficubtnes,  Portsmouth,  Cleaveland,  and  Mazarine,  &c.  a  French 
boy  ringing  love-songs  in  that  i^lorious  Erallery,  whilst  about  twenty 
^f  ihc  great  courtiers  and  other  dissolute  persons  were  at  banset 
Rfuuiid  :i  larc^e  table;  a  bank  of  at  least  ci'itXJC)  in  gold  before  thewj, 
npofi  which  two  gentlemen  who  were  with  me  made  rellexions  with 
aitoaisli men t*     Six  days  after^  all  wjs  in  the  dust !'     He  deplored 
llcilosSy  he  said,  with  all  bis  sotil,  for  many  resfvecta  as  well  as  duty. 
frar  of  llie  political  consequences  imdoubtedly   was  one;  for 
ivelyii  well  knew  that  the  welfare  of  this  kingdom  deptnd.s  vitally 
upon  the  preservation  of  that  church,  the  subversion  of  which  was 
ecessartly  considered  as  a  duty  by  a  Catholic  king.     He  looked 
lupon  Uie  defeat  of  Monmouth's  euterprize  as  a  signal  deliverance,  be- 
llicvifig  that  if  it  had  not  been  early  checked  it  would  have  proceeded 
Ito  the  ruin  of  the  church  and  government.     Such  an  inundation  of 
»j  he  savs»  and  men  of  impious  principles  must  needs  have 
universal  disorder,  cruelty,  injustice,  rapine,  sacrilei^e,  and 
coafuifion,  an  unavoidable  civil  war,  and  misery  without  end.     But 
when  the  limes  became  more   trying,   Evelyn  decidedly   opposed 
[dKwe  measures  which,  had  they  been  successful,  would  have  cer- 
tainly destroyed   the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  Great  Britain, 
I  Whfti  l/ord  Clarendon  was  sent  to  Ireland,  he  was  nominated  one 
ommissioners  for  executing  the  office  of  Privy  Sea  J  during 
f  tenancy  there.     He  *  was  not  displeased'  when  the  creation 
Mrs.  Sedley,  Countess  of  Dorchester,  passed  the  Privy  Seal  at 
when  he  was  absent,  and  when  the  appointment  of  the  Se- 
fy  to  the  Ambassador  at  Rome  was  sealeil,  he  observes  that 
IdiftHigb  Providence  he  was  not  present.     But  when  a  docket  was 
[fa  be  sealed,  importing  a  lease  of  twenty-oue  \ears  to  the  king's 

E rioter  for  pruiting  Missals  and  other  books  which,  by  act  of  par- 
tmetit,  were  expressly  forbidden  to  be  printed  or  sold,  Evelyn 
tiKiag  that  the  law  was  clear  in  this  case  refused  to  put  the  seal  to 
it;  atid  ana  similar  occasion  he  persisted  in  his  refusal  when  Arch- 
bishup  Sancrofi,  whom  he  consulted,  gave  him  no  other  encou- 
i^ietnent  than  that  of  advising  him  to  follow  his  own  conscience ; 
aad  the  Lord  IVeasurer  told  htm  tliat  if^  in  conscience,  he  could 

dispense 
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dispense  wilh  it,  there  was  no  other  hazard.  And  when  James, 
beginnii^  to  perceive  his  danger,  released  the  bishops,  Evelyn,  who 
had  good  information  of  the  plans  of  the  court,  gave  Sancroft  good 
intelligence  and  bold  advice;  he  pointed  out  the  crafty  designs  of 
the  Jesuits  by  which  the  unfortunate  king  was  directed;  observed 
that  in  all  tlie  declarations  which  had  been  published  in  pretended 
favour  of  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  established,  room  was 
carefully  left  for  a  stibdolous  construction  of  the  words — as  if  the 
Church  of  Rome  were  the  only  lawful  one;  advised  him,  therefore, 
that  in  all  extraordinary  offices  the  words  Reformed  and  Protestant 
should  be  added  to  that  of  the  Church  of  England  by  law  esta- 
blished, '  and  whosoever,  said  he,  threatens  to  invade  or  come 
against  us  to  the  prejudice  of  that  church,  in  God's  name,  be  they 
Dutch  or  Irish,  let  us  heartily  pray  and  fight  aga'mst  them.' 

Yet  Mr.  Evelyn  rather  submitted  to  the  consequences  of  the 
Revolution  than  acquiesced  in  them :  the  necessity  of  resisting  the 
plans  of  James  he  fully  acknowledged,  but  he  seems  to  have 
thought  Uiat  the  rights  of  the  son  should  have  been  respected,  even 
if  it  were  justifiable  that  the  father  should  be  set  aside.  He  had 
a  personal  regard  for  James,  and  had  augured  much  happiness  to 
the  nation,  as  to  its  political  government,  *  from  his  iiifinite  in- 
dustry, sedulity,  gravity  and  great  understanding  and  experience  of 
affairs,'  nothing  as  he  thought  being  wanthig  to  accomplish  our 
prosperity,  but  that  he  should  be  of  the  national  religion.  Evelyn's 
character  would  have  been  less  amiable  if  he  could  at  once  have 
cast  off  all  attachment  to  a  family  which  he  had  served  in  evil  and 
in  prosperous  fortunes.  He  noticed  the  unbecoming  levity  with 
which  Queen  Mary  took  possession  of  her  apartments  at  Whitehall; 
and  at  first  he  did  not  render  justice  to  the  abilities  of  William, 
whom  he  thought  of  a  *  slothful  sickly  temper,'  a  man  as  inferior 
in  all  outward  graces  to  Uie  two  last  kings,  as  he  was  superior  to 
them  in  sterling  wisdom  and  solid  worth.  Evelyn  feared  the  re- 
publican spirit  which  was  at  work,  manifestly,  as  he  thought,  *  un* 
dermining  all  future  succession  of  the  crown  and  prosperity  of  the 
Church  of  England ;'  and  he  saw  that  the  general  imposition  of 
an  oath,  which  might  properly  be  required  from  all  who  came  into 
office  into  the  new  government,  would  occasion  great  injustice  and 
evil.  That  oath  was  '  thought  to  have  been  driven  on  by  the 
Presbyterians.'  God  in  mercy  send  us  help,  says  Evelyn,  and 
direct  his  counsels  to  his  glory,  and  the  good  of  his  church  !  The 
non-jurors  were  for  many  years  the  butt  of  contempt  and  obloquy, 
but  notwithstanding  their  political  error  history  will  do  justice  to 
the  consistent  integrity  of  their  conduct.  After  the  Revolutioo,  as 
before  it,  tliey  bravely  persisted  in  what  they  believed  to  he  their 
duty,  regardless  of  the  consequences  to  themselves. 

Evelyu 
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Evelyn  was  now  sixty-nine  years  old ;  the  recurrence  of  his  birth- 
day  is  always  entered  iii  his  Journal  with  a  prayer.  He  had  lately 
been  visited  by  severe  afflictions ; — his  daughter  Mary,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  had  been  cut  off  by  the  small-pox,  a  beautiful  creature  in 
mind  as  well  in  form  and  features,  highly  accomplished,  of  a  fine 
nnderstandiiig,  studious  and  yet  unaflFectedly  humble,  pious,  cheer- 
ful, affectionate,  in  disposition  like  an  ans;el.  She  was  a  little 
miracle,  says  her  father,  while  she  lived,  and  so  she  died, — the  joy 
of  my  life,  and  ornament  of  her  sex  and  of  my  poor  family.  Few 
persons,  Me  believe,  will  peruse  without  tears  the  pages  in  which 
he  records  her  death,  and  his  own  resignation  under  this  great  afflic- 
tion. Within  two  months  he  lost  another  daughter,  soon  after  her 
marriage,  by  the  same  frightful  disease^  which  in  those  days  was 
only  less  destructive*  than  the  plague.  And  it  was  his  painful  lot 
to  follow  to  the  grave  his  only  remaining  son  in  the  forty-fourth 
year  of  his  age,  a  man  of  much  ability  and  reputation,  worthy  to 
have  supported  the  honour  of  his  name.  Notwithstanding  these 
repeated  sorrows  and  the  weight  of  nearly  fourscore  years,  Evelyn 
still  enjoyed  uninterrupted  health  and  unimpaired  faculties;  he 
enjoyed  also  the  friendship  of  the  wise  and  the  good,  and  the  general 
esteem  beyond  any  other  individual  of  his  age.  'lorn  as  that  age 
was  by  civil  and  religious  factions  Mr.  Evelyn  had  no  enemy ;  as  a 
lover  and  liberal  benefactor  of  science  and  learning  he  held  that 
place  in  public  opinion  which  in  our  days  has  so  long  and  so  deser* 
vediy  been  held  by  Sir  Joseph  Bankes ;  a  more  enviable  distinction 
can  hardly  be  imagined.  Among  the  honourable  events  of  his 
latter  life  it  should  not  be  omitted  that  as  the  first  treasurer  of 
Greenwich  Hospital,  he  laid  one  of  the  foundation  stones.  When 
be  was  at  Amsterdam,  in  his  youth,  he  admired  nothing  so  much  in 
that  interesting  city  as  the  hospital  for  the  lame  and  decrepid  sol- 
diers, ^  it  being,  for  state,  order  and  accommodation,  one  of  the 
worthiest  things  that  the  world  can  show  of  that  nature.'  He  had 
now  the  satisfaction  of  founding  in  his  own  country  the  most  splen- 
did of  all  such  establishments. 

In  the  year  1694  he  left  Sayes  Court,  after  having  resided  there 
more  than  forty  years,  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  at  Wotton, 
where  he  was  bom,  in  his  brother's  house ;  his  brother  having  also 
lost  his  sons,  had  settled  the  family-estate  upon  him.  The  fate  of 
Sayes  Court,  which  he  had  beautified  according  to  his  own  taste 
with  so  much  cost  and  care,  is  worthy  of  notice  ;  first  it  was  let  to 
no  less  remarkable  a  personage  than  Admiral  Benbow,  then  only  a 
captain,  and  Evelyn  had,  he  says,  the  mortification  of  seeing  ever}' 
day  much  of  his  former  labours  and  expense  there  impairing  for  want 

*  '  1695.  13  Jan.  The  deaths  by  tmall-pox  increased  to  .^00  more  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding week.' 

of 
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of  a  more  polite  tenant.  The  next  inhabitant  was  a  much  greater 
personage  and  a  worse  tenant,  it  was  the  Czar  Peter ;  while  in  his 
occupation  the  house  is  described^  by  a  servant  of  Mr.  Evelyn^  as 
full  of  people,  and  right  filthy.  It  was  hired  for  him  and  fumislied 
by  the  King  ;  but  the  damage  which  he  and  his  retinue  did  to  the 
house  itself  and  the  gardens,  during  a  residence  of  only  three  weeiis, 
was  estimated  by  the  King's  surveyor  and  his  gardener  at  <£l50. 
The  gardens  indeed  were  ruined.  It  is  said  that  one  of  Peter's 
favourite  recreations  was  to  demolish  the  hedges  by  riding  through 
them  in  a  wheelbarrow.  When  he  had  resided  about  five  years  at 
Wotton  his  brother  died,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age,  of  per- 
fect memory  and  understanding.  Mr.  Evelyn  had  a  grandson,  the 
only  male  of  his  family  now  remaining,  a  fine  hopeful  youth,  and 
he  was  seized  with  the  small-pox  at  Oxford ;  the  alarm  which  this 
intelligence  occasioned  may  well  be  conceived,  fatal  as  the  disease 
had  proved  to  their  blood,  but  happily  the  youth  recovered,  and 
Evelyn's  few  remaining  years  were  not  embittered  by  any  fresh 
affliction. 

*  170^.  31  Oct.  Arriv'd  now  to  the  82d  year  of  my  age,  having  read 
over  all  that  pass*d  since  this  day  twelvemonth  in  these  notes,  I  render 
solemn  thanks  to  the  Lord,  imploring  the  pardon  of  my  past  sins,  and 
the  assistance  of  His  grace ;  making  new  resolutions,  and  imploring  that 
He  will  continue  His  assistance,  and  prepare  me  for  my  blessed  Sa- 
viour's coming,  that  1  may  obtain  a  comfortable  departure,  after  so 
long  a  term  as  has  ben  hitherto  indulg*d  me.  I  find  by  many  infirmi- 
ties this  yeare  (especially  nephritic  pains)  that  I  much  decline;  and  yet 
of  His  in6nite  mercy  retain  ray  intellects  and  senses  in  greate  measure 
above  most  of  my  age.  I  have  this  yeare  repaired  much  of  the  raan- 
sion-house  and  several  I  tenants'  houses,  and  paid  some  of  my  debts  and 
ingagements.  My  wife,  children  and  family  in  health,  for  all  w'*»  I 
most  sincerely  beseech  Almighty  God  to  accept  of  these  my  acknow- 
ledgm**,  and  that  if  it  be  His  holy  will  to  continue  me  yet  longer,  it 
may  be  to  the  praise  of  His  infinite  grace,  and  salvation  of  my  soul. 
Amen.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  77,  78. 

On  his  next  birth-day  he  acknowledges  the  great  mercies  of  (rod 
in  preserving  him,  and  in  some  measure  making  his  infirmities 
tolerable.  Soon  after,  when  service  was  performed  in  his  own 
house  on  a  Sunday,  because  the  cold  and  wet  weather  had  prevented 
him  from  attending  church  in  the  morning,  the  minister  preached 
upon  the  uncertainty  of  life  '  with  pertinent  inferences  to  prepare 
us  for  death  and  a  future  state.  I  gave  him  thanks,  says  Mr.  Eve- 
lyn, and  told  him  I  took  it  kindly  as  my  funeral  sermon.'  He  lived, 
however,  to  see  two  birth-days  more,  and  then,  in  the  eighty-sixth 
year  of  his  age,  fell  asleep  in  the  Lord. 

The  portrait  of  Evelyn  prefixed  to  these  volumes  is  from  a  pic- 
ture painted  for  Mr.  Pepys  by  Kneller,  and  represents  him  hold- 
ing 
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bis  *  S>  Iva'  iu  his  riglit  hand.     It  was  by  I  his  hook  thnt  the  aii- 
ir  was  chiefly  known  till  ihe  publication  of  this  Diary  ;  his  other 
!tifig9  had  past  away,  but  the  Sylva  remained  a  beautiful  and 
,'  memorial  of  \m  amiiseoients,  his  occupatioT»s  and  liis 
i     ,    his  private  happiness  and  his  public  virtues.     It  wms  the 
nsl  book  printed  by  order  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  was  composed 
upon  occasion  of  certain  queries  sent  to  that  Society  by  the  Com- 
miaMOiiera  of  the   Navy.     The  government  had  been  seriously 
alarmed  by  the  want  of  timber,  which  it  was  certain  must  soon  be 
felt;  owing  in  part  to  the  wasteful  consumption  of  glass-houses 
mM  furnaces,  at  that  time  greatly  mnhiplitd,  and  burning  wood  in- 
stCHi)  of  coal,  aud,  in  part,  to  the  *  prodigious  havoc  made  by  such 
as  lately  professing  themselves  against  root  and  branchy  either  t(» 
be  reimbursed  their  hob^  purchases,  or  for  some  other  sordid  respect, 
were  tempted  not  only  to  fell  and  cut  down,  but  ullerly  to  extirpate/ 1 
demolish,  and  raze  as  it  were  all  those  many  goodly  w  oods  and  f«  »rests> 
which  our  more  prudent  ancestors  left  staudinsj  for  the  service  of  j 
cbcJr  country.*     To  no  person  so  well  as  Evelyn  could  the  office  I 
have  been  assigned  of  remedying  this  evil  and  averting  the  fatal  con- 1 
lequeDce  which  must  inevitably  have  ensued  to  our  naval  power^  [ 
and  tliereby  to  the  strength,  the  welfare,  the  independence,  and  thej 
hfe  of  England.     He  eft'ected  this  great  object  by  awakening  thtfl 
land-holders  to  a  sense  of  their  own  and  their  country's  interestsi4 
He  produced  a  volume  upon  the  subject ;  Cliarles  11.,  who  loved  thai 
navy,  and  like  his  brother  would  have  made  u  better  admiral  than  dl 
king,  tvrice  thanked  him  personally  for  the  work;  he  had  the  yet  J 
more  grutifving  reward  of  living  to  know  that  uiany  millions  of  J 
limbcT-lrees  had  been  propagated  and  planted  at  the  instigalion  antt  j 
by  tbevole  direction  of  that  book, — one  of  the  few  books  in  the] 
world  which   completely  effected   what   it  was  de*ii«iued   to  i\QA 
*  U  bile  Britain,'  says  Mr.  lyisraeli,  *  retains  her  aweful  situatiotij 
among  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  Sylva  of  Evelyn  will  endure  with] 
Ler  Iriumphant  oaks.    It  was  an  author  in  his  studious  retreat,  who  J 
caiting  a  prophetic  eye  on  the  age  we  live  in,  secured  the  late  tic* 
toriGs  of  our  naval  sovereignty.     Inquire  at  the  Admiralty  how  the 
fteets  of  Nelson  have  been  constructed,  and  they  can  lell  yon  that 
it  was  with  the  oaks  which  the  genius  of  Evelyn  planted.'     If 
Charles  H.  had  instituted,  as  he  once  intended,  and  as  he  ought  to 
haw  doDCp  an  order  of  the  '  Royal  Oak,'  Evelyn,  though  he  re- 
peatedly declined  the  honour  of  knighthood,  would  probably  have 
accepted  it  for  the  sake  of  his  double  claim. 

The  Sylva  has  no  beauties  of  style  to  recommend  it,  and  none  of 
those  felicities   of  expression   by  which  the  writer  stamps  upon 
memory  his  meaning  in  all  its  force*     Without  such  charms 
Diaco^irse  of  Forest  Trees  and  the  Propagation  of  Timber  in 
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his  Majesty's  Dominions*  might  appear  to  promise  dry  entertain^ 
ment ;  but  he  who  opens  the  volume  is  led  on  insensibly  from  page 
to  page,  and  catches  something  of  the  delight  which  made  the  author 
enter  with  his  whole  heart  and  all  his  faculties  into  the  subject. 
Mr.  Shandy  might  have  instanced  the  author  in  his  chapter  of  names, 
— AvelaUy  be  tells  us,  it  was  written  in  old  deeds,  and  Avelan  (Avtl- 
lana)  was  then  the  name  of  the  hasel.  Dendrology  was  to  him  an 
object  of  unwearied  curiosity  and  interest;  he  was  continually 
adding  to  his  store  of  facts  and  observations  in  this  his  favourite 
pursuit ;  and  thinking  with  Erasmus,  tliat  ut  homines^  ita  Ubros^ 
indiet  seij^sis  melioresjieri  oportet,  he  laboured  till  the  end  of  his 
long  life  m  perfecting  his  great  work.  He  speaks  of  his  ^  too  great 
affection  and  application  to  it/  when  he  was  in  the  eighty-fourth 
year  of  his  age.  But  by  this  constant  care  he  made  it  perfect,  ac- 
cording to  the  knowledge  of 'that  age.  It  is  a  great  repository  of 
all  that  was  then  known  concerning  the  forest  trees  of  Great  Bri« 
tain,  their  growth  and  culture,  aud  their  uses  and  qualities  real  or 
imaginary ;  and  he  has  enlivened  it  with  all  the  pertinent  facts  and 
anecdotes  which  occurred  to  him  in  his  reading. 

In  the  work  there  are  necessarily  some  errors  of  both  kinds, 
scientific  as  well  as  popular;  there  are  likewise  many  curious 
things,  and  some  useful  ones  which  have  ceased  to  be  generally 
known.  The  planter  may  still  remember  with  profit  the  wood- 
man's proverb  respecting  the  hardiest  trees,  *  Set  them  at  All- 
hallowtide  and  command  tliem  to  prosper :  set  them  at  Candlemas 
and  intreat  them  to  grow.'  In  opposition  to  Bacon,  who  recom- 
mends ship  timber  grown  in  moist  ground,  as  the  toughest  and 
least  subject  to  rift,  Evelyn  adheres  to  the  more  probable  opinion 
of  Pliny,  (an  opinion  as  old  as  the  age  of  Homer),  that  though 
the  low  lands  produce  the  stateliest  trees,  the  strongest  timber  is 
grown  in  drier  and  more  exposed  situations.  He  observes  that 
pollard  oaks  bear  their  leaves  green  through  the  winter  more  fre- 
quently than  such  as  have  not  been  mutilated, — a  fact  analogous 
to  the  increased  bulk  and  muscular  strength  of  those  persons  who 
have  lost  both  their  legs.  Cups  were  formerly  made  from  the 
roots  of  the  oak ;  the  roots  of  all  trees  for  their  beautiful  veining 
being  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  cabinet-maker  and  the  turner's  use.^ 
Cup  asd  bowl  are  words  which  carry  with  them  their  own  history. 
— The  bowl  was  a  tree-cup,  the  oldest  of  the  family  in  countries 
where  there  were  neither  gourds  nor  cocoa  nuts ;  the  cup  was  a 
more  savage  invention,  (cup,  kopJ\  caput,  xefaAi},)  with  which 
our  Scandinavian  ancestors  anticipated  one  of  the  enjoyments  of 
Valhalla,  drinking  mead  and  ale  out  of  the  skulls  of  their  enemies^ 
while  they  listened  to  the  music  of  a  shin  bone  {tibia),  the  original 
pipe.-T-Evelyn  was  willing  to  believe  any  thing  which  did  honour 
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ihe  oak.  lu  twigs,  he  says,  twisted. togetKefr  titpt  in  wort,  well 
tfmd,  ami  llien  kept  iti  barley  atraiw^  by  being  .steeped  hi  wart  at 
9ny  future  time  will  cause  it  to  ferment  and  procure  jeast : — but 
die  properties  of  the  oak  have  nothing  to  do  with  this,  and  the 
biindlep  whatever  it  is,  (a  furze  hush  is  cuniiiioiily  used  iu  those 
I  touotries  where  tlie  practice  h  kno%vu)  nutj^t  be  dipt  in  tbe  fer- 
menting and  yesty  liquor : — it  is  a  mode  of  preserving  yest  dry. 
The  leaves  of  oaks,  he  says,  *  abuudantly  congested  on  i^now  pre- 
serves it  3j$  well  as  a  deep  pit  or  the  luost  artilicial  refrigeratory/ 
In  its  acorns^  its  leaves,  its  mosses,  its  agaric,  its  may-dew,  he  tiudf 
•oipereign  virtues  for  many  diseases,  *  to  say  nothing  of  the  visctis^s, 
pat^ods  and  other  excrescences  of  which  innumerable  remedies 
are  composed,  noble  antidotes,  syrups,  Stc.'^*  Nay,  'tis  reported, 
that  the  very  shade  of  this  tree  is  so  wholesome,  that  the  sleepiug, 
or  Kinsf  under  it  becomes  a  present  remedy  to  paralytics/ 

U^hough  the  oak,  as  being  the  king  of  the  English  forest,  is  hi$ 

favourite  tree,  he  finds  nlility  as  well  as  beauty  m  trees  of  every 

kind.     The  loppings  and  leaves  of  the  elm,  he  says,  dried  in  the 

fun,  prove  a  gfeat  relief  to  cattle  when  fodder  is  dear,  and  will  he 

preferred  to  oats  by  the  cattle :  the   Herefordshire  people  in  his 

time  gathered  them  in  sacks  for  this  purpose,  and  for  their  swine. 

I  fi«ech  leaves  *  gathereti  about  the  fall,  and  somewhat  before  they 

lire  much  frost-bitten,  afford  the  best  and  easiest  mattresses  in  tbe 

i^orld  to  lay  under  our  qnilts  instead  of  straw/     This  he  learnt  in 

Dauphiny  and  Switzerland,  where   he  had  slept  on  tljem  to  his 

greAt  refreshment;   but  in  another  place  he  tells  us  that  the  French 

leall  these  leafy  beds  *  for  the  crackling  tioise  tliey  make  when  one 

'turns  upon  them,  lictifk  parlmmefU.'     The  keys  of  the  ash  when 

young  and  tender  make  a  delicate  pickle ;  its  bark  is   (he  best  for 

*  tanning  neli> ;  its  wood  for  drying  herrings,  and  for  burning  in  a 

f lady's  chamber,  being  one  of  thoi^e  vvhich   yield   no  smoke.     The 

chesnut  was  very  generally  used  in  old  houses,  London  was  chreriy 

JniiU  with  it ;  if  there  be  any  European  tree  tiner  than  the  oak  it 

p  tbit.     Cce«ar  is  saiti  to  have  introduced  it  from  Sardis  into  Italy, 

liid  to  so  doing  made  for  his  country  an  acquisition  more  durable 

I  all  his  contjuests.     But  it  is  more  certain  that  they  came  from 

m  Mtnof  than  thatCiesar  brought  ihem  :  boiled  chesnuts  would 

yt  have  been  the  food  of  VirgiFs  shepherds,  if  the  tree  bad  so 

lecetJtly  been  imported.     The  horse  chesnut  is  also  from  the  Le- 

?aot. —  Evelyn  gives  the  origin  of  its  name,  *  so  called  for  the  cure 

hor^ies  broken-winded,  and  other  cattle  of  coughs.'     From  the 

'^talnut  tree  he  recommends  a  wine  made  from  its  sap,  its  green 

husk  dried,  or  *  the  first  peeping  red  buds  and  leaves  reduced  to 

p<jwder»'  as  a  condiment  instead  of  pepper;  and  the  fungous  sub- 

itances  \Unch  separate  ihe  lobe)«  of  the  kernel  to  be  pulverized 
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and  laken  in  wiiic  as  a  remedy  for  tlysentery  :  our  «rmy  in  Trelind, 
he  says,  weri;  healed  by  this  remedy,  wUen  no  other  ^^ould  uvujI. 
(t  h  !^lrange  thai  a  tree  which  is  at  once  so  bcatilifu]  and  so  v;iluablep 
both  for  its  fruit  and  its  wood,  shouhl  not  be  much  more  contnion 
than  it  is  in  England.  Evelyn  says  it  is  thought  usefnl  in  com 
fief  (Is  by  keeping  the  grounds  wartn,  and  thut  its  roots  do  nut  im- 
pede the  plough.  That  trees  aie  not  so  prejudicial  to  tlic  field  in 
which  or  around  whkh  they  grow,  as  is  suppised  in  England,  is 
proved  by  the  practices  of  those  countries  where  the  people  arc 
much  better  and  more  econonucal  agricu  It  mists.  It  a(>peurs  that 
in  his  age  mnple  sugar  had  been  cotistantly  sent  for  manv  )ears 
from  Canada  to  Rouen  to  be  rt  frncd  ;  this  must  have  been  before 
the  Dutch  frotn  Pernambuco  htuiiht  the  French  liow  to  manage  tht 
cane  in  their  sugar-islands.  The  sap  of  the  sycamore  makes  a 
wine  hke  the  birch,  and  may  also  be  used  in  brewing  wnh  ^nch 
advuntoge  that  one  bushel  of  niaU  makes  as  good  ale  with  sycamore 
lapt  ^9  fc*tir  buf^heb  with  water. 

In  praising  the  lime  as  better  than  all  other  trees  for  the  carver's 
use,  be  observes  that  it  was  used  in  all  the  work  of '  our  Ly^ippus, 
Mr*  Gibbons/  and  adds  *  having  had  the  honour^  for  so  I  account 
it»  to  be  the  first  who  recommended  this  great  artist  lo  his  Majesty, 
Charles  11.,  I  mention  it  on  lliis  occasion,  %vilh  much  t^ati^facllon. 
His  meeting  with  this  admirable  artist  is  thus  noticed  in  the  Diary, 

*  This  day  [  Bi^t  acquainted  his  Ma*J^  with  that  incumparabfe  ynung 
mati»  Gibhtm^  whom  I  had  lately  met  with  in  an  tilwcure  |ilace  by 
meer  accident  as  I  was  walking  neere  a  poore  si»lit«ry  th«lchetl  house,  in 
a  Held  in  our  parish^  nere  Says  Cmiri*  1  found  him  ^hut  in,  but  look* 
ing  in  at  tlie  window  1  perceiv'd  him  carving  that  large  carit>on  or 
crucifix  v(Twtorct^  a  copy  of  which  1  had  my^elfe  brought  from  I'cnkt^ 
where  the  original  painting  remaines.  1  nsked  if  1  might  enter;  he 
open'd  the  d(.H>r  civilly  to  me,  and  I  saw  htm  about  such  a  work  as  for 
y^  curiobity  of  hamlling,  drawing,  and  studious  exactne^e,  I  never  had 
before  seene  in  all  my  travel  Is.  I  questioned  him  why  he  worked  in 
such  an  obbcure  and  li>neM)me  place;  he  told  me  it  was  that  he  might 
apply  himseUV  lo  btt»  profession  without  interruption,  and  wondred  not 
a  little  how  1  had  found  him  out.  !  asked  if  he  was  unwilling  to  be 
mM\^  knowne  to  some  greate  man,  ftjr  that  I  believed  it  might  turn  to 
his  profit;  he  answer'd  he  was  yet  but  a  beginner,  but  would  not  be 
torry  to  sell  off  that  peice ;  on  demanding  the  price,  he  said  £100, 
In  good  earnest  the  very  frame  was  worth  the  money ^  there  being 
nothing  in  nature  so  tender  and  delicate  as  the  tlowers  and  festoons 
about  it,  and  yet  the  worke  was  very  strong;  in  the  piece  were  more 
tlmn  100  figurt^  of  men,  &c.  I  found  he  was  likewise  musical,  ^n^ 
very  civil,  sober,  and  discreete  in  hi^  discourse.  There  was  onely  an 
old  woman  in  the  house.  So  desiring  leave  to  visite  him  sometimes  I 
went  away. 

'  Of  this  young  artist^  and  the  manner  uf  finding  him  out,  I  acquainted 
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llic  King,  and  besj^'d  thai  he  tvould  give  me  leave  to  hring  him  anc!  his 
rurke  Ec»  IVhttthaU^  Inr  that  I  wouhl  adventure  my  rrputatiuii  with  lib 
Mm*'  I  hat  he  had  never  Necue  any  x\ih\VL  approch  ii,  and  tliat  lie  woiiUJ 
exceedingly  plea^sed,  ujid  empioy  hini.  The  King  suid  he  uouhJ 
bimsetfe  go  see  hiin*  Tbi^  svab  the  tif^t  lutice  he  bad  of  Mr.  GibbonJ 
vol.  I.  p.  410« 

GtUbom  should  have  made  a  pitlpit  for  Su  Patds^  hisgeniu.s  woiihi 
ftlieii  Imve  had  full  scope  Icir  di8|duynig  ilsell',  and  ue  shoidd  have 
[bad  somedjing  which  iiii*;ht  iiiive  vied  with  the  inagiiiliccul  vvorki* 

df  ihis  kind  tii  the  1#qw  Countries.     He  \\  as  a  veiy  illiterate  mau, 

appears  by  one  of  his  notes  inserted  in  these  voIuiue.H^  in  tbe 

rorst  posj^ible  speltiug* 

The  poplar  *  burns*  unlOM'ardly,  uud  rather  moulders  away  than 

Ijnaiiitains  any  solid  heat/     Sliotdd  it  not  then  he  prefcrrid  for  the 

Btx>r»  of  dwelling  liouses,  so  Ions;  as  we  jjersisl  in  the  preposterous 

tustntti  of  constructing  bouses  which  may  serve  for  funeral  piles  I 
tllie  Lombardy  poplar  we  liave  heard  conirneutled  for  farm  houses^ 
[•and  e!»p€cially  for  cheese- rootns,  because  neither  mice  nor  ntites 
]  will  attack  it.  The  anpin,  says  Mr.  Evelyn,  differs  from  other  pop- 
iLrs  in  this — *  thrtt  he  lakes  it  Hi  to  have  hia  head  cat  ajf.'  Ale 
[brewed  with  the  ripe  berries  of  the  iiiouulain  ash  is  praised  as  *  an 
I iiKOin parable  drink  finniliar  in  Walts/  '  Of  the  shortest  part  of 
I  the  old  woiidp  found  commonly  in  doating*  birches,  is  niade  the 
Igrounds  of  our  effemmate  fartned  gallants  sweet  poA'vder^  and  uf  the 

quite  cou'^umed  and  rotten,  (such  us  we  iiiid  reduced  to  a  kind  of 
rftddUb  earth,  in  superannualcd  hollow  trees,)  is  gotlen  the  best 

mould  for  the  ^ai^ing  of  dive  is  seedlings  uf  the  rarest  plants  and 
1  flo>«?ers/  He  recommends  a  more  curious  use  for  the  down  of  the 
liftillow,  saying,  he  is  of  oprrnon,  '  if  it  \\ere  dried  with  care  that  it 
Lftaight  be  fit  for  cushions  and  pillows  of  charily,*— for  such  of  old 

I  as  the  repulaliou  of  the  hhade  of  those  trees/  Their  shade  was 
llhrju^ht  sij  wholesome,  that  physicians,  in  his  tiine»  prescribed  it  to 
litverrnh  ^>ersons,  '  perntiltiug  the  boughs  lo  be  placed  even  about 
Lllietr  betisp  as  a  safe  and  coniforl able  refrigeration/  The  ivy,  he  sayn, 
Eiay  with  small  mdusir\'  be  made  ii  beautiful  standard, — a  beautiful 
[one  indeed!     Some  of  the  Ainericaii  creepers  Mhich  have  become 

po,  remain  erect  after  the  tree  which  they  have  dipt  and  killed  has 
[niouldered  w  ithiu  their  convolutions.     Bacon,  he  thinks,  iiUrorluced 
plane;  Archbishop  lirindal  the  tamaric :   Evelyn  hiu*8elf  ob- 
^laifted  «eeda  of  tlic  cedars  from  Lebat»on,  and  *  had  the  honour  to 

be  the  lirst  who  brought  the  ataterniis  into  use  and  reputation  in 

llm  kingdom^  for  the  most  beautiful  of  hedges  and  verdure  in  Uie 


'  ThU  wofd*  at  Evetvn  «iies  ii  Iiere  and  in  otbcr  pUces,  seems  to  l>e  jyiioiiytuoiui  with 
$Htnrd.  dwldcrtd,  detn^rd,  or  jjoiijj;  to  dccaj^.     It  Uflliil  ttpptit'd  lo  tlnoae  |)erHHii  »boM 
iiJects  Uil  tlnrin  in  exlreiiw  old  agr. 
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world,  (ihe  swiftnesH  of  the  growtli  roiisidered,)  and  propagated  iC 
from  Coriwall  even  to  Cumberland,*  But  lie  names  llie  yew  fof 
hed|;es,  as  preferable  for  be;mty  and  a  stiff  defence  to  any  other 
pltint;  arid  nay^,  '  without  vanity/  he  was  the  first  which  brought 
it  into  fashion,  as  well  for  defence  as  for  a  succedaneuui  to  cypress, 
whether  iu  hedges  or  pyramids,  conic-spires,  bowls  or  what  other 
shapes,  adorning  the  parks  or  larger  avenues  with  their  hjfty  tops, 
thirty  foot  high,  and  braving  all  the  efforts  of  llie  most  rigid  winter, 
which  cypress  canHol  w  eallier. 

Tliat  fashion  has  passed  away.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  Evelyn 
had  been  equally  succestsful  in  filling  the  country  with  fruit  trees, 
according  to  his  wise  and  benevolent  desire.  *  I  do  only  wish/  he 
says,  •  upon  the  prospect  and  meditation  of  the  universal  benefit ^ 
that  every  person  whatsoever,  witli  ten  pounds  per  annum,  within 
her  Majesty *»  dominions,  were  by  some  indispensable  statute  obliged 
to  plant  his  hedge-rows  with  tlie  best  and  must  useful  kinds  of  them/ 
Old  Gerrard  had  exprest  a  wish  to  the  same  effect  before  him,  and 
he  quotes  the  old  man*s  honest  and  not  ineloquent  eshortalioi>— 
'  forward  in  the  name  of  God,  graft,  set,  plant  and  nourish  up 
trees  in  every  cojnei  of  your  ground ;  the  labour  is  snmll,  the  cost  is 
nothing,  the  coninvodity  is  great;  yourselves  shall  have  plenty,  the 
poor  shall  have  somewhat  in  time  of  want  to  relieve  their  necessity, 
and  God  shall  i-eward  your  good  minds  and  diligence/  Surely  the 
time  will  come  when  the  walnut,  the  pear  and  the  cherry  will  take 
place  of  those  trees,  which  are  of  le^s  utility  and  beauty  while 
ihey  stand,  and  not  of  greater  value  when  they  are  cut  down.  ]f 
that  spirit  of  wanton  mischief  or  more  malignant  havoc  be  appre- 
hended, which  is  now  but  too  prevalent  among  the  populace  in 
many  parts  of  England,  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  spirit  was 
c^nce  as  prevalent  in  France,  and  that  there  is  now  no  country  In  the 
world  where  so  little  of  it  is  displayed.  When  the  sides  of  the 
highways  were  first  planted,  under  Sully*s  administration,  Evelyn 
tells  us,  *  the  rude  and  miscluevons  peasants  did  so  hack,  steal  and 
destroy  wh;it  ihey  had  begun,  that  they  were  forced  to  desist  from 
the  thorough  prosecution  of  the  design ;  so  as  tfiere  is  nothing  more 
exposed,  wild  and  less  pleasant  than  the  common  roads  of  France, 
for  want  of  shade,  and  the  decent  limits  which  these  sweet  aud 
divertissant  plantations  would  have  afforded/  The  peasant  is  now 
as  sensible  of  the  comfort  which  these  road-side  trees  afford  him  by 
their  sliade  in  summer,  and  the  security  which  they  give  him  when 
the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  as  the  foreigner  is  of  their  state* 
lincss  and  beauty.  Evelyn,  whose  love  for  trees  and  groves  was 
only  less  than  that  w  hich  he  felt  for  his  fellow-creatures,  more  than 
once  expresses  his  bitter  indignation  at  the  havfx:  made  among 
tliem,  owing  to  the  barbarous  manner  lo  which  Louk  XIV,  wasted 
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lUm  coiuitries  in  m hich  he  made  nar, — miscliiefs,  he  saySi  not  to  be 

I  repaired  in  many  age^;  the  irticulejit  and  savage  marks  {anmng 

jolhcrs)  of  a  most  Chrisliaii  Kin;^;  nomine^  non  re!     *  Dine  and 

|ctirs€i»^*  ht^  exclHiin.s, '  on  those  inhnman  and  amhitious  tyrants,  who, 

l»ot  conlcnted   ivith  tlieir  owii  dominions,   invade  dieir   peaceful 

IlicighboiirSf  and  send  their  legionSj  uidirnit  dislinrtion,  to  deitrof 

land  ievei  la  the  ground  sucli  veneiable  and  goodly  planlations,  and 

noble  avenuegf,  irreparable  mnrki*  of  dieir  biirbarity/     No  man,  in 

[fftodern  times,  had  made  war  vvidi  ^o  barbarons  a  spirit  as  Louis 

"XIV., — ttti    Buoirapartej — ibe   perfect   Emperor  of  the    British 

/  '        '    .  and  the  most  remorseless  and  destructive  tyrant  that  ever 

i>      ^      i  upon  the  rights  and  feelings  of  hnnianity. 

The  greater  part  ol  the  woods,  which  were  raised  in  consequence 
[of  Evelyn's  writings,  have  been  cut  down:  the  oaks  have  borne  the 
[British  tlag  to  seas  and  countries  which  weie  undiscovered  ^\hen 
Ithcy  were  planted,  and  generation  after  generation  has  been  coffined 
I  in  iJie  ehnji.  The  trees  of  his  age,  which  may  yet  be  standing, 
(•re  verging  fast  toward  their  decay  and  dissolution :  but  his  name 
jt»  fresh  in  the  land^  aiui  his  reputation,  like  the  trees  of  an  Indian 
jParadise^  exists  and  will  continue  to  exist  in  full  strength  and 
rbeauty^  uuiujured  by  the  course  of  time. 

Thrones  fall  and  dynasties  are  changed : 

Empires  decay  and  sink 

Beneath  their  own  unwieldy  weight; 

Donnnion  passeih  like  a  cloud  away, 

Tbe  imperishable  mind 

Survives  all  nieiiner  things. 

fo  change  of  fashion,  no  alteration  of  taste,  no  revohitions  of 
cience  have  impaired  or  can  impair  bis  celebrity.     Satire,  from 
[n'hich  nothing  is  sacred,  scarcely  attempted  to  touch  him  whilo 
lliving;  and  tbe  acrimony  of  political  and  religious  hatred,  though 
Ut  spares  not  even  the  dead,  has  never  assailed  his  memory.     Hovr 
^then  has  he  attained  this  enviable  inheritance  of  fame?    Not  by  sur- 
»jng  genius;  not  by  pre-eminent  powers  of  mind;  not  by  any 
^reat  action,  nor  by  any  splendid  accident  of  fortune,  but  by  his  vir- 
Ituc  atid  liis  wisdom;   by  the  proper  use  of  bis  talents,  and  of  the 
^tneam  which  God  had  entrusted  into  bis  hands;  by  bis  principles 
and  his  practice.     The  Abhe  Boiieau,  in  that  far-fetched  strain  of 
I  flattery  for  which  the  French  are  renrarkable,  proposed  once  to  llie 
Academy  that  the  word  Itottheur  shouhl   be  proscribed  from  all 
panegyrics  upon   l/yms  XIV\,  pmre  que  son  bonheur  itoit  son 

■  propre  ouvrage,  soft  appiieation  au  tnami,  son  gtiiie  tjui  prevoii 
iotitf  qtii  pourvoit  a  tout,  S^c:  it  was  disparaging  a  prince,  he  said, 
whose  success  was  owing  to  himself,  to  speak  of  bis  good  fortune. 
3Iore  truly  might  this  be  said  of  Evelyn.     The  circumstances  in 

0  :)  which 
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whidi  he  was  placed  were  all  fuitunate;  but  how  many  men  lit 
every  srencratioii  are  placed  in  circutrL^Cauces  ecjuaJly  propitious  and 
WiiU  equul  uleuts,  who  yet  fur  want  of  the  iaine  prudence  and  the 
same  principles  have  gone  through  the  world  without  being  either 
useful  lt>  olheru  or  hitppy  in  themselves,  widi  no  cither  respect^i- 
bihtv  thiin  mere  weallh,  and  talents  unemployed  or  misemployed 
conld  eonmiand;  and  sometimes  ptrverling  bolh,  so  as  to  be  the 
pests,  tiie  fire-brands,  and  the  disgrace  of  their  country  !  And  ihit 
ha»  happened  even  to  men  %vho  have  set  out  in  life  with  generous 
fee  lino  s*  and  good  intentions;  for  evil  principles  end  in  corrupting 
both)  and  like  diseased  and  putrid  humours  carry  wTth  them  the 
ciirise  of  assimilaling  to  their  ow  n  nature  the  subject  into  which  they 
•re  introduced. 

The  youlh  who  looks  forward  to  an  inheritance  which  he  is  urw 
der  no  temptation  to  increase,  will  do  well  to  liear  the  example  o 
Evelyn  in  his  mind,  ^s  containing  nothing  but  what  is  imitable  iind 
irolhing  but  what  is  good.  All  persons,  indeed,  may  tind  in  hi« 
cimiacler  something  for  imilation;  hut  for  an  Knglish  genllemari  h« 
is  the  perfect  model.  Neither  to  solicit  public  *jrtices,  nor  to  slum 
them,  but  when  ihty  are  conferred  to  execute  their  duties  diligently, 
con^cientiinisly  and  fearlessly;  to  have  no  annisements  but  such  as 
being  laudable  as  well  as  innocent,  are  healllifnl  alike  for  the  mmd 
nnd  for  the  body,  and  iu  which,  while  llie passing  hour  is  beguiled^  _ 
SI  store  of  delightful  recollection  is  laid  up;  to  be  lliebbeial  encou^fl 
rager  of  literature  and  the  arts;  to  seek  for  Hue  and  permanent 
enjoyment  by  the  practice  of  the  household  virtue^ — the  finly 
course  by  which  it  can  be  found  ;  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  exislruce 
backward  by  means  of  learning  through  alt  time,  and  forward  by 
means  of  faith  through  all  elemily, — behold  the  fair  ideal  of  human 
happiness!     And  tins  was  realized  in  the  life  of  Evelyn. 
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Art.  IL — No^ei  on  a  Journey  in  Jmerica,  from  the  CoaH  of 
rirgima  to  the  Terrifon/  of  Ifihiois.     By  Morris  Birlbeck, 
Author  of  *  Notes  on  a  l^oiir  in  France.*     London.     IS  1 8. 
'X'HIS  little  volume,  printed  with  an   ordinary  type  «*n  coarse 
^     paper,  and  ushered  into  the  world  under  the  una.ssuining  title  _ 
of  *  N(»te8/  is  no  more  to  beht^ld  as  a  proof  of  its  authm-'fi  modesti/^  ■ 
than  the  plain  drab  coat  and  broad- brimmed  hat,  vvhich  he  once 
wore,  \serG  o(  Wis^humi/itt/^ — for  Mr.  Morris   Uirkbeck  was  at  one 
lime  numbered,  as  we  understand,  among  '  tin*  people  called  Qua-  M 
Icrs.'     From  his  manual,  however^  it  would  appear  that  he  is  now  M 
happily  relieved  from  all  manner  of  *  prejudicev  on  thei»core  of  reli- 
gion and  civil  polity,  except  indeed  a  vehement  one  against  all  reli- 
•ions,  and  all  governments,  the  one  yielding^  in  his  view ,  no  better 
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fruit  than  fanaiicism  aiiH  hypocrisy,  the  other  nothing  but  rents, 
tastes,  rie^traiiitSy  mni  oppression. 

It  is  of  liille  iinportaiice  lo  ihe  reader  to  know  what  were  the 
circumstances  vibich  hrought  about  so  hopeful  achangt^  in  o^r  tra^^ 
veller's  sentiments,  eJicepl  in  so  far  aa  ihey  may  tend  to  explain  the 
source  of  his  fhscontent,  and  of  those  hostile  (eehngs  which  every 
where  manifest  themselves  agtiinst  the  land  of  hi?i  forefathers.  The 
change,  however,  was  not  without  a  cause.  Patriots  and  expatri* 
atea  are  alike  the  chjtdren  of  circnmstanccs,  and  generally,  we  be^ 
lieve,  of  adverse  circumstances*  Willi  regard  to  Friend  Morris  we 
understand  that,  during  ihe  late  war,  he  held  the  lease  of  a  farm  at 
a  rent  of  about  five  hundred  pounds,  which  was  worth  three  times 
that  sum;  that  on  its  expiring,  he  had  it  renewed  at  a  rent  more 
tiearly  approaching  its  value,  vvhen^  the  sudden  change  from  war 
to  peace  having  reduced  i\w  demand  for  produce^  and  coosefjuently 
the  value  of  land,  to  rid  himself  of  his  engagements  und  his  country 
at  the  same  time,  he  threw  np  his  farm  un  hetttt  matin,  and^  laugh- 
ing in  his  sleeve  ut  the  hunu>rous  trick  which  he  had  played  his 
unsuspecting  landlord,  set  out  on  a  land  speculation  into  the  back 
settlements  of  North  America. 

Mr.  Morris  Birklieck  was  not  wilhoul  a  compagnon  de  voi/age; 
be  prevailed,  it  seems,  on  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  iiower 
to  accompany  him  as  a  sort  of  scjuire.  This  Flower  bloomed  freely 
in  the  kindly  soil  of  Hertfordshire,  in  possession  of  a  tine  flock 
of  Merino  slieep,  and  with  diem  of  every  comfort  of  life  ;  but  in 
an  unlucky  moment  he  was  persuaded  *  by  his  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend/  that  to  be  happy  and  contented  under  such  a  govern^ 
ment  as  that  of  Great  Biitain  was  contrary  to  all  ^ound  rca^^on,  and 
that  for  his  credit  s  sake  he  must  be  transplanted  into  a  more  phi- 
losophical soil;  accordingly  the  ill-starred  Corydon  stild  off  hit 
fheep,  and  consented  to  seek  an  abode  in  a  coimtry  where  sheep 
cannot  thrive.  The  two  farmers  had  previously  miide  a  basely  tour 
through  France,  where,  *  thanks  Ut  the  Revolution,*  ever\  thing  was 
fight.  Tlie  *  s|reculators  in  land/  however,  had  been  before  ihem. 
The  property,  of  which  the  rich  had  been  plundered,  Mr,  Morris 
Birkbeck  saw  with  infinite  pleasure  partitioned  out  aJinrng  theplun* 
defers,  or,  as  he  delicately  expresses  it,  amcmg  those  who  stood  in 
need  of  it,  *  thanks  lo  the  Hcvolutiou !'  and  they  w  ere  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  value  of  tl»eir  acquisitions  to  admit  our  friend  to 
any  share  of  them.  Wonderfnl  is  ihe  prosperity,  boundless  the 
affluence  of  France! — tliere,  the  peasantry  have  their  six  bottles  of 
wine  daily,  and  a  change  of  linen  amounting  to  twelve  or  fifteen 
shirts  apiece — and  in  the  Pyrennees  (where  moiiey  is  nearly  as  plen- 
dfui  at  on  the  Himtnaleyau  mountains)  Mr.  £  irk  beck  found  the 
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I  Common  labourers  earning  six  ancl  lliirlv  shillings  a  week.     And  for 

,  all  tliiii  '  ilicy  liav€  to  ihatik  the  Ilevotution'! 

Our  two  expatriated  farmers  first  laud  in  Hampton  Roads,  and 
proceed  to  Norfolk  in  Virginia;  a  large  town,  with  spacious*  streets, 
:  Avcll  paved  causeways,  and  clean  and  good-looking:  houses.     Here 
Mr.  Birkbeck  went  into  the  market-house,  where,  says  he,  I  ob- 
served ihe  negroes  selling  for  their  masters 

*  the  ^vr^rst  meat  I  ever  saw,  and  dearer  than  the  best  in  Eii|»land  ;  veal, 
^Buch  as  never  was  exposed  in  an  English  market  at  lOArf.  per  lb*;  lamb 
'  of  similar  quality  and  price.  Most  wretched  horses  waiting,  without 
food  or  shelter,  to  drag  home  the  carts  which  had  brought  in  the  pro- 
l.msions — but»  worst  of  all,  the  mullitudes  of  negroes,  many  of  them  mi- 
••erabic  creattires,  other?*  cheerful  enough  ;  hut  on  the  whole,  this  first 
Lglimpse  of  a  slave  population  is  extremely  distressing— and  is  it,  thought 
1^1,  to  be  a  member  of  such  a  society  that  1  have  quilted  England  T 

Friend  Morn;*,  in  spite  of  the  determination  with  which  he  set 
Lout,  to  be  pleased  with  every  thing  in  America,  cannot  reconcile 
Ljiis  feelings  towards  the  uegrties,  whether  in  a  state  of  slavery  or 
freedom.  lu  proceeding  up  Janies*s  river  he  passes  Little  Guinea, 
^  a  tnict  ^(  land  given  by  a  planter  to  bis  negroes,  wbotti  he  had 
I, liberated;  *  their  inclosures  were  but  indifferently  cultivated,  and  the 
k negroes  had  a  character  for  thieving — deservedly,  I  dare  say,'  he 
Liub joins*  '  for  slavery  is  a  school  of  depravity,  and  their  equivocal 
^or  degraded  station  among  whites  is  unfavourable  to  their  moral  im- 
fcprovement*' 

lie  arrives  at  Petershurgh  at  the  time  of  the  races^  and  is  intro- 
►  duced  to  a  large  assemblage  of  planters. 

*  A  Virginian  tavern  resembles  a  French  one  with  its  table  d*h6te, 
\  (though  not  in  the  excellence  of  the  cookery)  but  somew  hat  exceeds  it 
^in  lilih,  as  it  does  an  English  one  in  charges.  The  usual  number  of 
Lgueijts  at  the  ordinary  in  this  tavern  (and  there  arc  several  large  taverni 
[  in  Petershurgh)  is  6fty,  consisting  of  travellers,  store-keepers,  lawyerSp 
,  and  doctors, 

A  Virginian   planter  is  a  republican  in  politics,  and  exhibits  the 
^ iigfi'Spinled  htdepcmlence  of  that  character.     Bui  he  is  a  slave -raairter, 

lra^Clble,  and  too  often  lax  in  morals.     A  dirk  is  said  to  be  a  common 

appendage  to  the  dress  ot"  a  planter  in  this  part  of  Virginia. 

'  ]  never  saw  in  England  an  assemblage  of  countrymen  who  wotild 

cverage  so  well  as  to  dress  and  manners,  none  of  them  reached  any  thing 

like  style  ;  and  very  few  descended  to  the  shabby. 
^      *  As  it  raified  heavily,  every  body  was  confined  the  whole  day  to  the 
I  tavern,  after  the  race,  which  took  place  ia  the  forenoon.     The  conver- 
^  iatiun  which  this  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  hearing,  gave  me  a  high 

opinion  of  the  mtellectual  cultivation  of  these  Virginian  farmers, 

*  Negro  slavery  was  the  prevailing  topic — the  middle  and  the  end — 
an  evil  uppermost  in  every  mans  thoughts;  which  all  deplored,  many 
were  atixious  to  fly,  but  for  which  no  man  can  devise  a  remedy.     One 

gentleman^ 


imtleman,  inn  poor  state  of  healthy  dared  not  encounter  tlie  rain,  hut 
WIS  wretched  nl  the  ihoiight  of  his  faniliy  hvin*^  for  *jnt;  night  wiihtiut 
his  protection — (rom  his  own  slaves  1  He  vvjis  suHering  uikler  the  eU'ects 
of  a  poisonous  potion,  administered  by  n  negro,  uho  wus  his  peiisonal 
><fr\anl,  to  whom  he  had  given  indul|;ences  iind  privileges  unknown  to 
the  most  favoured  valet  of  an  English  gentleman.  This  hu[)pened  in 
consequence  of  some  blight  unintentional  affront  on  llie  part  of  the  in- 
i  dulgcnt  master.  It  is  stated  as  a  Jiielancholy  tact,  that  severe  musten 
[iddoni  suffer  from  their  slaves'  resenrment.'— pp,  U,  IQ. 

At  Pelers burgh  our  travellers  embark  on  board  tbe  steam-boat 
I  which  plies  between  Norfolk  and  Rtchnjond,  and  wliicb  is  thus  cle- 
icnbed : 

*  Tbe  steam-boat  is  a  floating  hotel,  fitted  up  with  much  tnste  and 
I  neatness,  wiili  accommodatinns  tor  both  board  and  lodyjin^,  The  ladies 
fliave  iheir  separate  apartments  and  a  female  to  attend  iliem,  Jiere  uc 
(bund  ourselves  at  tmce  in  ihc  society  of  about  thirty  persons,  who  ap- 
I'peared  lo  be  as  polite,  well  dressed ,  and  well  instructed  as  if  they  had 
j^cn  repairing  tu  I  he  cupital  of  Great  Britain,  insread  of  the  capital  of 
f^Yirginia.  We  had  a  delightful  passage,  and  reached  Richmond  about 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.' — p.  13. 

Richmond  is  sjaid  lo  contain  13,000  inhabitants,  nearly  half  of 
^whomare  negroes:  the  niarktl  Is  badly  supplied^  and  ihe  common 
ce»sariesof  life  arc  exceedingly  dear^  with  the  exception  of  biead  of 
1  quality;  for  instance,  eggs  are  'jrf,  each;  butter  :h.  6rf,  a  pound ; 
Tme^t  of  the  worst  description  \s.  a  pound;  milk  4je/,  a  pint,  &c, 
[liouse-rent  high  beyond  example — that  which  Mr*  Birkbeck  lodged 
tiiii  &ituate<l  in  a  back  street,  lets^  he  says^  at  ^00  guineas  a  year ;  a 
common  warehouse  or  store  at  'i()Oi*  a  year ;  ground  on  building 
speculation  sells  currently  at  10,000  dollars  per  acre;  and  in  some 
^of  the  streets  near  the  river  at  'iOO  dollars  per  foot  in  front, 
^K  Our  traveller,  it  is  evident,  is  by  no  means  satisfied  with  I  lie  ap- 
^■pearance  of  things  hitherto  in  the  '  land  of  promise.'  He  seems 
^to  have  had  a  considerable  struggle  with  himself  in  making  up  bis 
mind  a^  to  tbe  preferetice  w  hich  lie  ought  to  assign  to  the  condition 
of  the  English  labourer  or  that  of  the  Virginian  slave^to  Uie  m^st 
nretcked  of  our  paupers,  or  to  the  happif  negro ;  and,  wonderful 
^ to  relate^  finally  decides  in  favour  of  tbe  former. 

He  isalsosonievvhal  disturbed  at  Richmond  by  a  grand  stir  about 

[a  monuinent  to  tbe  memory  of  General  Washington,  *  as  if  Washing- 

I  ton,'  he  exclaims,  *  could  be  forgotten  w  bitst  America  retains  her  in- 

[  dependence  !  Let  republicans  leave  bones  and  relics,  and  costly  mo- 

Inuaients,  to  monks  and  kings;  free  America  is  the  mausoleum  of  its 

deliverers,  who  may  say  to  posterity,  '^  Si  qua^ris  monumentum, 

[circuinspice  !*"      He  thinks,  bowever,  such  is  ihe  consistency  of 

Irepubticanisni,  that  the  patriots  of  Richmond  would  do  well  to  re- 

iir  the  mutilated  bust  of  La  Fayette,  in  their  Capitol,  which  now, 

V8| '  stands  an  object  of  horror  and  derisign^'—the  horrific  feel- 
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ing,  ^^  suppose,  arises  from  the  loss  of  his  nose;  the  ridicule,  from 
what  remains. 

^  On  taking  leave  of  Virginia,  (he  says,)  I  must  observe,  that  I  found 
more  misery  in  the  condition  of  the  negroes,  and  a  much  higher  tone  of 
moral  feeling  in  their  owners  than  I  had  anticipated  ;  and  1  depart  con- 
firmed in  my  detestation  of  slavery,  in  principle  and  practice;  but  with 
esteem  for  the  general  character  of  the  Virginians.' — p.  2^. 
Here  we  find  our  traveller  quite  delighted  with  the  '  lofty  tone  of 
moralitif  of  the  Virginian  planter ;  though  he  had  described  this 
same  planter  just  before  as  '  lax  in  morals^  irascible,  and  com- 
monly provided  with  a  dirk,' — for  no  peaceable  purpose,  we  pre- 
sume:— But  the  reader  of  Mr.  Birkbeck  must  be  prepared  for 
these  contradictions.  His  natural  shrewdness  and  turn  for  obser- 
vation unconsciously  counteract  his  prejudices,  and  his  facts  and 
his  opinions  are  therefore  continually  at  issue. 

Proceeding  to  the  Potowniack,  our  emigrant  and  his  companions 
(for  besides  Mr.  Flower,  he  had  several  women  and  children  in  his 
train)  embark  in  the  steam-boat  for,  Washin«itou.  This  federal 
city,  including  George  Town,  is  said  to  contain  W,000  inhabitants, 
scattered  over  an  immense  space  like  a  number  of  petty  hamlets  in 
a  populous  country.  Here  again  our  Friend  is  sore  troubled  in  spirit 
at  the  thought  that  ninety  marble  capitals  should  have  been  imported 
at  vast  cost  from  Italy  to  crown  the  columns  of  the  Capitol,  and 
shew  how  *  tin-American  is  the  whole  plan.'  '  There  is  nothing  in 
America,'  he  adds,  *  to  which  I  can  liken  this  aflfectation  of  splen- 
dor, except  the  painted  face  and  gaudy  head-dress  of  a  half- naked 
Indian.' 

At  M'Connel's  Town  the  road  joins  the  great  turnpike  from 
Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh,  and  the  line  of  stages  from  George 
Town  terminates;  *  so  here  we  are,*  he  says,  *nine  in  number,  one 
liundred  and  thirty  miles  of  mountain-country  between  us  and 
Pittsburgh!' — No  vehicles  were  to  be  procured,  and  the  only  al- 
ternative was  that  of  staying  where  they  were  or  making  the  jour- 
ney on  foot:  they  preferred  the  latter,  and,  each  taking  his  little 
bundle,  they  set  out  on  their  pilgrimage,  over  the  Alleghany  ridge. 
*  We  have  now,'  he  repeats  for  the  third  or  fourth  time,  *  fairly 
turned  our  backs  on  the  old  world,  and  find  ourbclves  in  the  very 
stream  of  emigration.  Old  America*  seems  to  be  breaking  up  and 
moving  westward.'  This  accords  with  an  observation  in  a  letter 
now  before  us  from  a  very  intelligent  native  of  Cambridge  near 
Boston.     *  Our  towns  and  cities,'  he  says,  '  on  the  salt  sea  shores 

•  Siraiige  i»»  it  tuny  appear,  the  «miIIi- western  partui  the  Mt*w  World  lias  alreadjr  bf- 
^unto  consider  the  north-easteni  as  having  passed  the  meridian  ot'life, and  accordinirly 
iriven  it  the  name  of  Old  Awurica.    The  line  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  forms  the  phy 
sical,  as  Id  no  great  length  of  time  it  will  ptobalily  do  the  political,  barrier,  or  line  of  de 
■wrcatioD  between  the  two  countrieti 
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are  not  improving  so  fast  as  our  interior.  ImlcRd  people  «re  enii- 
^aling  daily  nnd  hourly  from  tlie  Atfaiilic  jili*>rea,  especially  in>m 
Ui€  roast  of  New  England  to  llie  interior  of  KeuUirkv  nnd  Ohio, 
tarrying  will*  them  xhe  cliara*  reri*<tir  enlerprjze  of  Massufhiisell!*, 
ConHet;tirut  and  Hliode  island/  •  Dunng  the  revolulionary  wur/ 
idds  our  Cambridge  correspondent,  *  llie  physicui  and  inlelleiliml  . 
power  of  ihese  colonies  ntight  be  compared  to  a  wedge,  the  broad- 
est end  of  wliicli  was  here  in  New  England,  and  the  ihhmest  in 
Georgia,  Init  now,  ala** !  the  wedge  is  turned  end  forward,  and  ihe 
ibickest  end  is  in  llie  sooth- west/ 

The  following  is  ihe  pickire  which  Friend  Morris  ;;ives  of  fa- 
mily groups  dtseriing  jvoor  old  worn  out  America,  and  iravcllitig 
lo  seek  new  home*  amidssi  the  freshness  of  lite  back  selllements. 

*  A  smwll  vvangon  (so  Itiilil  ibnr  yrni  mi^lit  alm<»^t  carry  it,  yet  slmnt; 
emiugh  to  L>ear  a  gtifnl  hmd  nf  bedding,  utensils  and  provis»iniH>  nnti  a 
iwAFin  of  young  citb.enfi^^and  to  sustain  iniirvellous  shockh  in  its  pas- 
sagr  ovtr  rhe^e  rocky  heiglils)  witb  two  smidl  bot'^es;  s.omelimes>  a  cow 
or  two,  rompriHt'^  their  all ;  exce|ning  a  little  s^iore  ol  hard-earned 
Ciisb  for  ihe  laml  office  of  ihe  Hislricl ;  where  ihey  mny  <ibtahi  a  (tdc 
fur  HS  many  ncres  as  fhpy  possess  luill-dollars,  beni^  one  ftmrlh  o{  (he 
|fiirchase- money.  The  waggon  has  a  tilt,  or  cnv*'r,  made  oj  n  sbrt-r^  or 
perbap^  a  blanket*  The  family  are  seen  bt^fore,  behind,  or  mthiii  the 
vehicle,  according  to  the  road  or  the  v%Tatlier,  i»r  perhaps  the  spin  lb  of 
the  party. 

'The  New  Englanders,  they  say,  may  be  known  by  the  cheerful  air 
nfthe  women  advancing  in  front  of  the  vehicle  ;  the  Jersey  people,  by 
tbeir  l}eing  fixed  i*ieaddy  within  it ;  whilst  the  Ptnmsylvanian^  creep 
hngering  behind,  as  though  regreiting  I  be  bonier  they  bave  left*  A 
cart  and  Mngle  horse  frequently  affords  ihe  means  of  iraii>ter,  ht^ineiimes 
a  horse  and  pack-saddle.  Often  the  back  td'  the  pour  pdorim  hean*  all 
bis  efiects,  and  his  wite  fniknvs,  naked-footed,  bending  under  the  hope* 
of  ihe  family/ 

Tlie  monntarnous  district  is  pronounced  to  he  *  a  land  of  plenty,' 
and  that  to  which  they  arc  proceednig  *  a  hind  of  abundance;' 
an  earnest  of  which  is  given  by  the  nobfe  droves  of  oxeo  mrl  on 
the  road  from  the  westtcrn  countr}-,  in  their  way  lo  ihe  city  of 
Philadelphia.  I5nl  ihoueh  the  cattle  were  good  and  plentiful, 
and  ihe  horse h  excellent,  die  sheep  were  few  and  miserable. 
*  Twenty  «>r  thirty  half-starved  crealiires  are  seen  now  and  then 
Btragglmg  about  in  much  wretchedness/ — a  comfortable  sight  for 
the  tit»wer  of  Merino  farmers  ! 

The  Americans^  it  seems,  are  fond  of  journeying;  ihey  are,  in 
fart,  a  migrating  people;  they  have  few  or  none  of  ihose  tttral  at»t 
tach  merits  and  lived  habits,  which  make  it  in  Europe  so  pain  fid  a 
task  to  separate  from  those  objects  which  tin^e  and  menKny  have 
endeared.      We  are  told,  that  not   fewer  than    l'£,(>l>0   \^a:rgoni 
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pa!ised  between  Bullitnore  ttiid  Philadelphia  in  the  preceding  yt^tp, 
besides  stage-coaches,  carts,  and  innuoierable  travel lers  on  horse- 
back and  on  foot,  prest^nting  a  scene  of  bustle  and  business,  which 
our  author  asMires  us  is  truly  wonderful*  He  is  now,  for  the  first 
time,  happy  and  at  home — All  is  urbanity,  politenesiJ  and  civihza- 
tion ;  even  in  the  remotest  diijlricts,  he  tells  us,  a  va^t  superiority, 
in  every  department  of  common  life,  both  in  habits  and  educa- 
tion, prevails,  when  compared  widi  the  same  class  in  England;  iiaVi 
the  very  pilot  whom  they  took  on  board  off  Cape  Henry  was  a 
well  informed  and  agreeable  man;  and  the  Custom  House  officer 
a  perfect  CbesterHeld — *  a  gentlemanly  youth,  wilhont  a  shade  of 
the  disagreeable  character  ^vhich  prevails  among  his  European 
brethren/  The  taverns  too — but  these  shall  be  described  in  the 
aiilhorii  own  words. 

•  At  these  places  all  is  performed  on  the  gregarious  plan:  every^  j 

thing  h  public  by  day  and  by  iiiglit ; — for  even  night  in  an  American 
inn  afibnis  no  privacy.  Whatever  may  he  the  number  cjI  guests,  they 
must  receive  iljeir  entertainments  en  masxr^  and  ihey  muit  sleep  en 
mftste.  Three  limes  a-tiay  the  great  bell  rings,  and  a  hundred  pci-sons 
collect  from  all  quarters,  to  eat  a  hurried  meal»  composed  of  almost 
as  many  dishes.  At  breakfast  you  have  Itish,  fle^h  and  fowl ;  bread 
of  every  shape  and  kind,  butter,  eggs,  coffee,  tea — ^every  ihing,  and 
more  than  you  can*  think  of.  Dinner  h  much  like  the  breakfast, 
omitting  the  tea  and  cotTee;  and  supper  is  the  breakfast  repeated.- 
Soon  after  this  meal,  you  assemble  once  more,  in  rooms  crowded  with 
bedii,  something  like  the  wards  of  an  hospital;  where»  after  undressing*] 
in  public,  you  are  fnriunate  if  you  escape  a  partner  in  your  bed,  in 
additrnn  to  the  myriads  of  buns,  which  you  need  not  hope  to  escape, 

•  But  the  horrors  of  the  kircheti,  from  whence  i*jsue  these  shoals  of-j 
ilitihes,  how  shall  I  describe,  though  i  have  witnessed  ihem. — It  is  a 
dark  and  swity  hole,  where  the  idea  of  cleanliness  never  entered, 
swarming  with  negroes  of  all  sexes  and  a^es,  who  seem  as  though  they 
were  bred  there  ;  without  floor,  except  the  rude  stones  that  support  a 
racing  fire  of  pine  logs,  extending  across  the  entire  place;  which  for- 
bids  your  approiich,  and  which  no  being  but  &  negro  could  face. 

•  In  your  reception  at  a  western  Pennsylvania  tavern  there  is  some* 
thing  of  hospitality  combined  with  the  mercantile  feehngs  of  your  host. 
He  is  generally  a  man  of  properly,  the  head  man  of  the  village  perhajr*, 
with  the  title  of  Colonel,  and  feels  that  he  confers,  rather  than  receives 
a  favour  by  the  accommodation  he  aflbrds ;  and  rude  as  his  establish- 
ment may  be,  he  does  not  perceive  that  you  have  a  right  to  complain  : 
what  he  has  you  partake  of,  but  he  makes  no  apologies;  and  if  you 
fthcw  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction  or  disgust,  you  will  fare  the  worse ; 
whilst  a  disposition  to  be  pleased  and  salistied  will  be  met  by  a  wish  to 
make  you  so/ 

The  next  stage  was  the  ^  city  of  Pittsburgh,  the  Birmiughani  of ' 
America/  where  Mr,  Birkbeck  expected  to  have  been  eiivclope^lJ 
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if  I  clouds  of  smoke  is«»iung  from  a  lliousand  ftiniaces,  and  aluniied 
\%'ith  the  din  of  ten  thousand  Ijammerai;  but  lie  soon  found  that  be 
had  been  deceived  by  an  American  tignre  of  rhetoric  of  extensive 
use  111  description  ;  he  calLs  it  afdiiipainM,  hv  xvay  of  .softening 
da\rn  ike  vulgar  and  proper  term,  and  explains  it  by  informing  the 
reader  that  *  it  simply  consists  iu  the  nse  of  tlie  present  indicative, 

[  instead  of  the  future  subjunctive/  "I'he  past  tense,  by  his  own  ac* 
county  would  have  been  most  appropriate^  as  Mhe  manufaclurer§ 

^were  under  great  difficulties,  ami  many  on  the  eve  of  suspending 
their  operations,  owing  to  tlie  influx  of  d<^preciated  fabricij  from 
Europe  ;*  that  is  to  nay,  if  Friend  Morris  would  put  aside  the 
American  *  figure  of  rhetoric*  and  speak  out  plainly,  the  manu- 
factures of  Auitrica  cannot  possibly  flourish  so  long  as  Europe 
shall  be  able  to  supply  them  with  good  articles  at  a  cheaper  rate 

[tban  they  can  afford  to  make  bad  or  indiHerent  ones ;  so  long  ns  a 

jnew  lock  from  Europe  can  bepurchaseil  in  America  for  less  money 
than  an  old  lock  can  be  repaired^  the  locksmith  of  Pittsburgh  must 
'  suspend  his  operations/ 
At   Pittsburgh  our  travellers  purchased  horses  for  fifty  dollars 

II  piece,  to  enable  them  to  proceed  by  land  through  llie  state 
of  Ohio  to  Cincinnati,  though  the  usual  mode  of  travelling  is 

I  do\%'n  the  Ohio^,  *  on  long  floating  rooms  built  on  a  flat  bottom, 
with  rough  boards,  and  arranged  vi/ithin  for  sleeping  and  other 

I  accommodations/  Such  machines  are  here  called  *  arkit/  of 
which  hundreds  of  various  sizes  are  at  all  times  to  be  pur- 
chtsed  ;  the  boatmen  are  hired,  and  tlic  ark  is  sold  for  what  it  will 
fetch  at  the  end  of  the  journey*  On  the  5th  of  June  they  set  out 
for  Washington  in  PennsylvanuL 
Washington  is  said  to  be  a  thriving  town,  with  2500  inhabitants  ; 
it  has  a  college  with  about  a  hundred  students.  But,  says  our 
smthor,  *  from  the  dirty  condition  of  the  schools,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  loitering  habits  among  the  young  men,  I  should  suspect  it 
to  be  a  coarsely  conducted  institution  ;'  all  this^  however,  he 
ascribes  to  the  fatal  influence  of  the  concourse  of  free  negroes* 

Mr*  Birkbeck  finds  the  westeru  territory  at  once  healthy,  fertile, 
and  romantic.  The  little  history  of  his  host  may  serve  as  an  ex- 
aniple  of  the  natural  growth  of  properly,  in  this  young  country, 
as  he  calls  it. 

*  He  is  about  thirty  ;  has  a  wife  and  three  fnie  Iieahhy  children  : 

III  is  father  is  a  farmer;  that  is  to  say,  Ji  proprietor,  living  live  miles 
Itstanl.  From  hira  he  received  Hve  hundred  <!(*llars^  and  **  began  lh« 
rorld,"  in  true  style  of  American  enterprize,  by  taking  a  cargo  of  Hour 

to  New  Orleans,  about  two  thousand  miles,  gaining  a  littk  more  than 
'lis  expences,  and  a  stock  of  know  ledge,  ^^vo  years  ago  he  had  in- 
creased his  property  to  nine  hundred  dollars;  purchased  this  place;  a 
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house,  stable,  iSfC.  and  two  Ktimlred  ami  fifty  acres  of  lami,  (»ixty-fivc  of 
wliich  Hie  cItMreil  unci  lattl  down  to  gra^iif)  ttir  three  thousand  five  hun- 
ilred  dollars,  ot' which  he  ha»  ulready  paid  three  lhou!>and,  and  will  pay 
tiie  remnihuig  five  hundied  next  year,  lie  is  now  building  a  ouud 
!!. table,  and  gying  lo  improve  Wtn  house.  His  property  is  at  present 
worth  !»eveii  thoUMind  dullnr^ ;  having  gained,  or  ratJier  ^rown,  tive 
thtiUMind  five  hundred  dollar;*  in  two  years,  with  prospects  of  future 
accuinulatjon  to  Win  utmost  wiiihes.  Thus  it  is  that  people  here  grow 
wealthy  without  extraordinary  exertion,  and  without  any  anxiety/ 
—  p.  42- 

'llie  subject  of  emignilion  from  Great  Britain  lo  the  United 
States,  Mr,  Birkbeck  e>ayit,  lias  been  a  priman'  object  of  hb  at- 
tnitioii ;  and  he  is  anxious  that  bi**  infonMatit>n  on  ibis  important 
Kuliject  should  produce  no  false  niipressions  on  ibe  minds  of  hij» 
conn  try  men.    The  following  extracts  svill  shew  what  his  viewa  are. 

*  From  what  I  have  seen,  and  heard  from  othei-s,  of  America,  east 
of  the  Alleghany  mountains  1  judge  that  arlisans  in  general  will  suc- 
ceed in  any  par!  of  it;  and  thai  iahtiurers  of  every  description  will 
greiuly  intprovc  their  condiuou  :  in  so  much,  that  they  wiil,  if  saving 
and  industrious,  soon  lay  by  enough  to  tempt  them  to  migmte  still  far- 
ther in  quest  of  land,  on  which  they  may  estabbiih  themselves  as  pro* 
pnelors.  That  mercantile  adventurers  would  be  likely  to  succeed  as 
well,  but  not  better  iban  in  England  ;  that  clerks,  lawyers,  and  doctors, 
would  iniin  nothing  by  the  exchange  of  councnes.  The  same  of  master. 
iiiunulacuirers  in  general.' — p.  48. 

Mere  again  we  must  correct  our  Friend,  '  All  kinds  of  artizans,^ 
be  ^ioy»,  *  will  succeed  in  any  part  of  America.'  He  bad  just 
iLssured  u.s,  that  many  of  the  manufacturers  of  iron  ^ere  on  the 
eve  of  Hit  spending  their  operations  ;  and  he  soon  after  adds,  that  a 
batter,  wlro  was  in  que«t  of  employ,  said  to  bim>  *  There  are  in  this 
western  country  more  artizaiis  than  materials;  sboe-inakers  afe 
titaudiug  j^till  for  want  of  leather,  and  tanners  for  want  of  hides/ 
Mr.  Uirkbeck  is  an  apt  scholar;  he  h  already  familiar  with  ^  the 
Ameiicaa  llguie  of  anticipation/  and,  like  bis  adopted  countrymen, 
*  continnpiatcs  what  may  6e,  as  though  it  were  in  actual  existence,' 

We  have  now  some  little  account  of  the  difficulties  to  which  the 
new  settlers  me  exposed. 

'  The  land,  when  intended  for  sale,  is  laid  out  in  the  government 
•tuiveyi  in  cpinrter  sections  of  l60  acres,  being  mw  fourth  of  a  square 
mile.  The  whole  is  then  oflered  to  ihe  public  by  auction,  and  that 
wiiich  rernuuvs  unsold,  which  is  generally  a  very  large  prnpuriion,  may 
he  purchased  at  the  land  office  *>f  the  district,  at  two  dollars  per  acre, 
one  Jourtli  to  be  paid  down,  and  the  remaining  three  fourths  at  several 
infill Iment!*,  to  be  completed  in  five  yeans, 

*  rhe  poor  eniiijTant,  hiivins  collided  the  eighty  dollars,  repairs  to 
the  hind  office,  and  enters  his  quarter  section,  then  work**  \h^  way 
without  another  *'  cent"  in  his  pocket,  lo  the  solitary  spot,  which  i:>  to 
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W  hii  future  abode,  in  a  twrr-harse  \vagj;on,  cimtaiuinis  his  fsimily*  »nd 

^hm  lillle  aU,  con*fsiin»  "f  a  few  bliinktjrs,  a  hkiliet,  liis  nfli:»  wnti    Im 

\\^»     Supposit;  him  Hnived  in  I  be  s|»rjn^  :  ufter  pulling  up  ii  lit  tic  lug 

Icdibin,  ht  prticerds  In  clear^  will;  intense  labour,  a  plot  i>t'  gniund  fur 

HfuJt^n  earn,  wbich  is  lo  be  ibuir  ntrxl  year's  support ;  but,  far  llit?  pre- 

rut,  betiitf  wiibuut  means  nf  obtaining  a  supply  of  fl(>ur,  be  deptfud'j  on 

bU   e;un  fiir  *iubsi^tt*nce.     In  pursuit   <»f  ihe  gamtt,   be  is  convpellt^d 

/u*r  his  tlny*s  work,  to  watJe  fbrouy[h  the  evening  dcvvs,  up  to  the  waist, 

\\n  bmg  gnijis,  nr  busbt^s,  and  ret  urn  In  i^,  finds  nothing  l<«  lie  on  but  a 

ir'*  nkrn  nn  the  ct>ld   f^rou nd,  exposed  to   every  blast   ihrungb   the 

iid<*s,  arid  every  shower  through  the  open  r<M>f  of  Ids  wretched  dwelling, 

r  wbich    be  dues  ii<*t  cveu  at  le  nipt  lo  ck>se,  lit  I  the  approach   of  u  inter, 

Iftnd  oltt?n  not  then.     Under  these  clistreises  uf  extreme  toil  iind  expu- 

|ture,   f!e^iatn/d    from  every  cumforr,  iriany  valuable  Jives  imve  sunk,^ 

I  ubich  have  btfen  charged  to  the  climate. 

*The  individual,  who^e  case  ii*  included  in   fbis  seeming  tlijaression, 

[eicsiped  the  aaue,  but  he  lay  three  week^  delirious  in  a  nervcjus  (ever, 

i4  which   be  yet  feels  the  remains;  owing,  nc*  doubt,  lo  excessive  tn- 

I  li»uc.     Casual  I  it  ^»  doubly  calamitous  in    their  forlorn  eitate,  would 

1  »oinf times  assail  them.      Me,  for  instance,  had  ibe  misslVniune  to  break 

t)i^  Irg  at  a  time  uhen  his  wife  was  confined  by  sicknt^^ss,  luul  for  three 

1  days  they  were  only  suppbeci  wiib  watfr,  by  a  child  td    two  years  old, 

hnviti)*  no  means  of  communicating  with  their  neighbours  (iieigbbour»^ 

ten  niiks  otr  perhaps)  until  the  ftiunh  day.     He  \\m\  to  carry  the  little 

|fr«in  be  could  prncure  twelve  miles  to  he  ground,  and  renieml>ers  once 

leeins  at  the  mill,  a   man  who   bad  hmu^lit  his  sixty  miles,  and    was 

compelled  Xo  wail  three  days  for  his  turn* 

•  Such  are  the  ddlkuUtes  which  these  j)ioneers  have  lo  encounter; 
but  they  dimini%h  as  5^eltlements  approach  ench  other*  and  are  only 
heard  of  by  their  successors*  The  number  of  emigrants  who  passed 
this  way,  wa^  greater  last  year  than  in  any  preceding  ;  and  the  jnesent 
spnng  they  are  still  more  nnmemus  thnn  the  last.  Fourteen  witt^tromi 
jr^fefday.  and  thirleen  lo-day,  have  cone  ihrougb  this  town,  IVlyriad&^ 
lafce  their  course  donn  the  Ohio,  The  waj^gons  swarm  with  child rerr, 
I  heard  to-day  <>l  ilirce  topetber,  which  contain  forty-two  of  these 
young  citiicens*  The  wildest  stditudes  are  to  the  taste  of  some  people* 
Geneml  Boon,  who  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  tlie  first  setllement  of 
Kentucky,  i^  of  this  turn.  It  is  f.aid,  that  be  is  ni>w,  at  the  age  of 
MTventy*  pursuing  the  daily  chase,  two  bun«Jred  miles  to  the  westward 
of  the  last  abode  of  civilized  man.  lie  had  retired  to  a  chosen  spot^ 
beyond  the  Missouri,  which,  afler  him  is  named  Booirs  Lick,  out  of  the 
reach,  as  he  flattered  himself,  of  intrusion  ;  but  white  men,  even  there, 
ii>cri>acbed  upon  him,  and  two  years  ago,  he  went  back  t%vo  hundred 
mile^  farther.*— p.  50—33, 

The  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chill icotlie  and  on  the 
batiks  of  the  Sciota  was  poor,  ami  not  sufficiently  tempting  for 
settlement.  Our  travellers  therefore  beiU  ihi'ir  course  towartli 
Cuicmiiau ;  they  batted  at  Lebanon,  a  small  town  uhicb^  in  four* 
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teen  years,  from  two  or  three  cabins  of  half-savage  liuuters,  has 
growTi  into  ihc  residence  of  a  thousand  civilized  inhabilaiUs.  Tb© 
supper-bell  was  just  ringing  al  the  taverns,  and  our  travellers  s«eate 
diemselves  at  the  table  among  a  set  of  *  travellers  like  tbemselvf 
with  a  number  of  store-keepers,  lawyers,  and  doctors, — men  M'hc 
board  at  the  taverns^  and  make  up  a  standing  company  for  th 
dailv  public  table/ 

*  Ciiicinimti/  like  most  American  towns,  Mr.Birkbeck  says,  stand 
too  low  ;  it  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the  OhiO|  and  not  out  of  Lbe| 
reach  of  spring-floods;  consequently  it  is  not  healthy* 

'  ft  is,  however,  a  most  thnving  place,  and  backed  as  it  is  al'^j 
ready  by  n  great  population  and  a  most  fruitful  counlry,  bids  fair  to 
be  one  of  the  first  cities  of  the  west,  \W  are  told,  and  \\t  cannot] 
doubt  the  fact,  that  the  chief  of  what  we  see  is  the  work  of  four  yearSil 
The  hundreds  of  commudious,  well-finished  brick  houses,  the  spacious  J 
and  busy  markets,  the  substantial  public  buildings,  the  thousands  of  | 
prosperous  well-dressed,  industrious  inhabitants;  the  numerous  waggons! 
and  drays»  the  gay  carnages  and  elegant  females  ; — the  shoals  ot  craftl 
on  the  rivtfr,  the  busy  stir  prevailing  every  where:  house  building,  boarl 
building,  paving  and  levelling  of  streets;  the  numbers  of  country  people,  T 
constantly  coming  and  going;  with  the  spacious  taverns,  crowded  with 
travellers  from  a  distance.* — p.  70. 

While  at  this  place,  Mr,  Btrkbeck  takes  occasion  to  observei] 
that  '  the  merino  mania  seems  to  have  prevniled  in  America  to  ^,| 
degree  exceeding  its  highest  pitch  in  England/ 

*■  In  Kentucky,  (he  says,)  where  even  the  negroes  would  no  more  eat  I 
muUun  than  they  would  hor»e-flesh,  there  were  great  merino  breeders*  1 
There  is,  1  believe,  a  Sheep  Si>ciely  here,  to  encourage  the  growth  of] 
6ne  wool  on   land  as  rich  as  the  deepest  vallies  of  our  island — the 
there  !?hould  ever  have  been  a  rage  for  sheep  of  a/itf  kind  in  any  pur 
ihat  I  have  seen  of  this  country,  must  be  owing  to  general  ignorance^ 
of  the  constitution  and  habits  of  this  uhtiiial.     There  is  scarcely  a  &poH 
where  a  fiock  of  Une-woolleii  sheep  could  be  kept  with  any  prospect  off 
advantage,  even  if  there  were  a  market  for  the  carcass;  yet,  by  the^ 
ragged  remains  of  the  merino  family,  which  may  be  recognized  in  many 
places,  I  perceive  that  the  attempt  has  been  vtrry  general.     Mutton  it 
almost  as  abhorrent  to  an  American  palate,  as  the  flesh  of  a  swine  to  . 
an  Israelite ;  and  the  state  of  the  manufactures  does  not  give  great 
encouragement  to  the  growth  of  wool  of  any  kind,  of  merino  wool  lesSj 
perhaps,  than  any  other.     Mutton  is  sold  in  the  markets  of  Phi  lade  Iphisi  i 
at  about  half  the  price  of  beef;  and  a  Kcntuckian,  who  would  iiav© 
given  a  thousand  dollars  for  a  merino  ram,  would  dine  upon  dry  bread 
rather  than  eat  his  own  mutton.     A  few  sheep  on  a  farm,  to  supply 
coarse  wool  for  domestic  manufacture,  seems  to  be  all  ibat  ought  at 
present  to  be  attempted  in  any  part  of  America  that  1  have  seen/ — 
p.  100, 

And  yet  Mr.  Birkbeck  has  the  confidence  to  assert^  that  artizant  { 

must 
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succeed  in  every  part  of  ill — and  yet  the  manufacturer  of 
:es  is  selling  his  looms  afid  Utile  furuiture  to  procure  a  pas- 
sage to  the  United  States,  that  lie  may  leap  into  a  sudden  for- 
liMie  by  weaving! 

Twenty  years  ago,  Mr*  Birkbeck  says,  the  vast  region  com- 
pfiziiig  the  states  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  aud  the  territory  of 
Ulinois  and  Michigan,  only  counted  30,000  inhabitanLn,  the  num- 
ber now  living;  in  the  little  county  of  Hamilton,  in  which  stands 
the  town  of  Cincinnati.  And  he  asks,—*  Why  do  not  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe  aflord  such  an  asylimi,  in  their  vast  and  gloomy 
forests,  for  their  increasing  myriads  of  paupers?' — ^Such  a  project 
be  pronounces  to  be  worthy  a  convention  of  sovereigns,  *  if  sove- 
reigns were  really  the  fathers  of  their  people;— If  ihe  sovereigns 
of  EurOfie  could  transplant  the  back  woods  of  America  into  their 
dominions,  after  him  ling  down  and  scaipiftg  the  native  posses  sora^ 
(unly  taking  care,  like  the  *  suhscribers  of  Alleghany,*  to  preserve 
both  ear$i)  such  a  project,  whicli  doea  infinite  credit  lo  the  inte- 
grity of  our  benevolent  Quaker,  might  pr  obably  *  occur  to  them/ 

Land  being  at  too  high  a  price  in  Hamilton  county,  Mr.  Birk- 
beck determined  on  proceeding  farther  westward,  sagaciously  i  etiect- 
ing  that  the  time  was  fast  approaching  when  the  grand  intercourse 
Willi  Europe  would  not  lie,  asatprebent,  djrougli  Eastern  America, 
but  through  the  great  rivers  \^hicli  communicate  by  the  Missiiisippi 
with  the  ocean  at  New  Orleans.  '  In  this  view,'  he  observes,  ^  we 
approximate  to  Europe  as  we  proceed  to  the  west,*  The  tide  of 
emigration  is  undoubtedly  setting  with  extraordinary  rapidity  in  that 
dirtctioii ;  and  *  Old  America,'  to  the  eastward  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  is  veryjioon  likely  to  become,  as  our  Cambridji;e  friend 
espresiea  it, '  the  tliinnest  part  of  the  wedge/  llie  south-western 
*  states  have  not  merely  the  advantage,  in  point  of  local  situation 
relatively  with  the  rest  of  the  commercial  world, — but  the  soil 
and  climate,  in  places  where  cultivtition  prevails,  are  preferable 
to  those  m  the  eastern  states.  Under  such  circnmstances,  and 
considering  the  character  of  the  people  who  are  Hocking  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Alleghany  chain,  the  opinion  is  by  no  means 
chunerical,  that  *  New  America'  will  be  induced  shortly  to  sfiakeoff 

tlier  allegiance  to  the  parent  states  and  set  up  a  congress  of  her 
own,  A  few  such  settlers  as  Morris  Birkbeck  (who  seems  to 
think  that  every  little  society  of  men  ought  to  govern  itself)  will 
marvel lousfy  expedite  the  .separation. 

Another  circunjstance  may  probably  tend  to  hasten  the  event, 
^aa  it  renders  the  provinces,  beyond  the  Alleghany,  wholly  inde- 
endent  of  the  eastern  or  northern  states  of  '  Old  America/— th« 
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navigation  of  die  Ofiio,  the  Missouri,  and  llie  Mi3sissip|i»,  opens  a 
ready  communicaiion  s^ith  every  part  of  the  extensive  countn  behind 
those  niotjuUuus,  und  establislvts  an  intercourse  with  the  shores  of 
Eniope  uithm  two  niontha,  anil  with  ibe  West  Iitdisi  islands  in  the 
course  of  two  weekij.  To  every  other  part  of  the  world  they  have  a 
nearer  as  \vt  U  m  less  dangerous  navigation  than  from  *  Old  America.' 
Tbey  havealrendy  sleam-vesselsof  four  hundred  tons  burden  plying 
on  those  rivers>  and  their  average  rate,  when  deeply  laden  and 
against  the  stream,  is  about  sixty  miles  a-day*—(p*  133.) — Their 
products  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  the  eastern  and  northern 
•tates,  which  can  neither  supply  what  ihey  require,  nor  take  off 
what  they  produce ;— what  possible  bond  of  union  then  can  long 
mbsisi  between  Old  and  New  America?  \V  ith  no  great  desire  to 
indulge  a  spirit  of  prophesy,  we  cannot  help  surmizing  that  the  late 
Navigation  Act,  drawn  up,  as  it  would  seem,  more  in  a  spirit  of  poli- 
tical hostility  towards  Englatid^  than  with  a  view  to  any  com- 
mercial advantages  that  could  be  hoped  to  residt  from  it  to  Ame- 
rica, is  well  calculated  to  hasten  the  event.  Can  the  Congress 
hope  to  throw  an  impassable  barrier  across  the  Mississippi,  and 
thus  prevent  a  supply  of  provisions  and  lumber  for  the  West  India 
islands  wbt  never  such  supply  shall  be  demanded  ?  The  back  seltle- 
snents  are  already  too  strong,  and  they  know  it,  to  submit  to  navi- 
gation laws  that  shall  operate  so  detrimentally  to  their  interests. 
We  consider  all  apprehension  of  the  West  India  islands  being 
starved  in  time  of  war  with  America,  to  be  now  removed,  and 
that  in  war,  as  well  as  in  peace,  the  steam-boats  of  the  Missis- 
sippi will  bring  down  the  produce  of  the  New  provinces  into  the 
Atlantic;  unless  indeed,  which  is  as  little  to  be  apprehended,  Old 
America  shall  be  able  to  blockade  its  own  river  with  a  superior 
squadron.  ^  J 

It  is  but  common  justice  to  say,  that  whatever  countenance  th^fll 
President  of  the  United  States  may  find  it  expedient  to  give  to^H 
measures  oOensive  to  Great  Britain,  neither  his  public  nor  private 
conduct,  nor  his  speeches  partake  of  those  coarse  and  splenetic 
invectives  which  some  of  the  members  of  the  government  seem  to 
think  it  necessary  to  adopt.  If  any  soreness  might  be  expected  to 
remain  in  consequence  of  the  war,  we  should  rather  look  for  it  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  England  than  of  America, — but  both 
would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  noble  example  of  forbearatice 
let  by  our  venerable  sovereign,  at  the  close  of  the  former  contest^ 
on  the  f>ccasion  of  the  first  audience  of  Mr.  Adams. — '  I  perceive, 
Mr,  Adams,'  said  the  King,  *  that  you  are  a  little  agitated;  I  am 
not  surprised  at  it;  I  am  agitated  myself;  l>nt  let  me  make  one  ob- 
lervation — As  I  was  ihc  last  man  in  this  counlr)  to  accede  to  the 
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•cknowledgment  of  iKb  mffeperulence  of  my  American  dominions, 
defiend  iipoii  it,  I  sliall  likewise  be,  now  diat  the  act  is  mtifiedj 
the  la!«t  lo  infringe  ii/ 

Hie  seiiitTs  of  die  Indiatiu  lemtorv  are  not,  Mr.  Biikbcck 
tats,  ihut  ^et  of  lavvjeii,,  seini-barbtirotis*  vagabonds,  uliich  lie  bad 
li«eM  faugbl  to  believe;  but  a  reiiiurkably  good  sort  of  |Jeople,  kind 
gentle  to  each  other  and  to  .Hlriuigers.  There  are,  however, 
:ing  ihefii  many  aliandoned  characters^  but  they  retire  to  the 
depth  of  the  woods  with  the  wolvts^  and  bve  by  the  rifle : — Wiih 
re5|iect  to  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  die  Americans,  from  Norfolk 
on  the  eastern  coaiit,  to  die  town  of  Madison  in  Indiana,  are  »ll 
ahke;  iini\  this  is  their  porlruit. 

*  The  same  good-looking,  well-dressed  (not  what  we  call  gentlemanly) 
men  ap[K*ar  every  where.  Nine  out  of  ten,  nuUvc  Americans,  are  tall 
and  long-limbed,  approaching,  or  even  exceeding  six  feet;  ifi  panta- 
loons and  Wcllmgton  boots,  either  marching  np  and  dtnvn  with  their 
JiRncIs  in  their  pockets,  or  seated  im  chairs  poised  on  the  hijitl-fcct,  and 
die  backii  rested  at^ain-at  the  \vu!ls»  If  ol  hundred  Anicrkiins  of '  any 
class  were  to  seat  thems.eUTS»  ninety-niiie  would  shuftlf  thiir  chairi*  to 

!  true  distance,  and  then  llirow  themselves  back  aganist  the  J^eare^t 
The  women  exhibit  a  |;reat  similarity  of  tall  relaxed  forms  with 
consistent  dres>i  and  clemeammr ;  and  are  not  remarkable  for  sprightli- 
uesi  of  manners*  Intelleelual  culture  has  not  yet  ma«le  mnch  (jrofircsi 
mjnong  the  generality  of  either  i»ex  where  I  have  travelled;  but  the  men 
have  greatly  the  advantage  in  the  means  of  acquirin;;;  information,  from 
tiieir  habits  of  travelling,  and  intercourse  with  strangers: — sources  of 
improvement  from  which  the  other  sex  h  unhappily  too  much  secluded/ 
—p.  80,  81. 

*  We  have  remarked/  (onr  traveller  says,)  '  ew  fMSsani,  that  peo- 
ple g;ener-ally  speak  favoioably  of  thtlr  unn  countjy,'  p,  1 15.  He 
lia*  the  conrage,  however,  to  become  a  striking  exception  to  thii 
general  practice.    Abuse  of  Enj^land  appeal^  to  be,  willt  M  r*  Morri* 

Birkbeck,  a  kind  of  travelling  ticket,  a  sort  of  conventional  money, 
uhich  be  offciij  at  every  hou^e,  and  which,  we  regret  to  add,  seems 
lo  pass  Colerabfy  ctirrent. 

On  ihe  way  to  Vrncennes  our  P'l  lend  loses  himself,  and  is  obliged, 
I  tlie  pbraseoloiry  of  ihe  coimlry,  '  to  camp  out/  that  is,  lo  sleep 
in  the  woods.  The  night,  as  M  rs.  Wilkms  savs  in  Tom  Jone^,  hap- 
pejted  to  be  *  very  tine,  ojdv  a  liule  vvinily  and  rainy/  and  onr  tra- 
vellers cont  lived  by  dint  of  oil  ar:d  brandy,  and  gunpowder  and  cam- 
bric handkeichiefs^  to  kintllea  tire,  and  pass  it  as  they  ct>nld.  This 
agreeable  adventnie,  which  would  sicken  au  English  gipsy  of*  camp- 
ing out,*  leads  quite  natnially  lo  a  lofty  imntgyrie  on  the  superior 
advautagei*  of  travellnig  *  in  tliat  vast  western  wilderness*  compared 
Milh  those  to  be  found  in  this  conntr).    *  Let/  says  Mr.  Birkbeck 
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ing,  we  suppose,  arises  from  the  lo&s  of  hisiiose;  llie  ridicule> from 

what  reniaiiis, 

•  On  taking  leave  of  Virginia,  (hf^  sayS|)  I  mu 'it  observe,  that  (  found 
more  misery  id  ihe  c<uulitir»ii  of  die  negroes,  and  a  much  higher  tone  »if 
tijoral  fetl»»i^  in  I  heir  owners  thnn  I  had  ainicipated  ;  and  1  depart  con- 
lirmed  in  my  dele!>iatidn  nf^^ave^y,  in  principle  and  practice;  but  with 
eMfem  for  the  general  charticter  of  the  Virgmiiins/— ]k22. 
Here  we  iirid  oiir  traveller  qiiiie  delighted  with  the  *  i^Jh/  tone  of 
muifitittf  of  ihe  Virginian  planter;  ihotigb  he  had  dejrcnbed  this 
same  planter  just  before  as  *  lax  in  mo  rah  ^  irascible,  and  com- 
mon ly  provided  willi  a  dirk,* — ^(or  no  peaceable  purpose,  we  pre- 
sume;—  Bnt  the  reader  of  Mr.  Birkbeck  must  be  prepared  for 
these  contradictions*  His  nainral  hliiewdness  and  turn  for  obser- 
vation iinconhcionsly  couiiletact  his  prejudices,  and  his  facts  and 
hij»  opinions  are  llierefore  coiitinimHy  at  issue* 

Proceeding  to  the  PotouniaLk,otu  ennj^rant  and  liis  rompanions 
(for  besides  Mr.  Flower,  he  had  isevcrai  wooden  and  children  in  hi^ 
train)  en»bark  io  lite  steatii-boat  for,  Wu^ihingion.  This  federal 
city,  inclnding  George  Town,  is  said  locoutaiji  'if >,000 inhabitants, 
stcaltercd  over  an  imniense  space  like  a  nimiber  of  petlv  hamlels  in 
a  popnions  canntry.  Here  again  our  Friend  Is  sore  Iron  bled  in  spirit 
at  the  Lhonghtlhat  ninety  marble  capitals  shonid  have  been  imported 
at  VII «<t  Cost  from  Italy  to  crown  the  colimnH  of  the  Capitid,  and 
shew  how  *  i/w- American  is  the  w  hole  plan/  *  Tlrere  is  nolhing  in 
America/  he  adds^  ^  to  which  t  can  liken  this  aftectation  of  ifplen- 
dor^  except  the  painted  face  and  gandy  head-dress  of  a  half- naked 
Indian/ 

At  M 'Connors  Town  the  road  joins  the  great  tnrnpike  from 
PhiladeJ|>bia  to  Pittsburgh,  and  the  tine  of  stages  from  George 
Town  ternjinates;  *  so  here  we  are,*  he  says,  *nme  in  mnnber,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  milei^  of  mountain-conntr)^  between  u^  and 
Pittsbiirj;hr — No  vehicles  v\ere  to  he  procured,  and  ll^e  only  al- 
ternative was  that  of  staying  ^vhere  they  were  or  making  the  jour- 
ney on  fool:  they  preferred  the  latter,  and,  eaeli  taking  his*  litllc 
bundle,  ihey  set  ont  on  their  pilgrimage,  over  the  AllejuSmny  inlge. 
*  We  have  now/  he  reiieat**  for  the  third  or  fonrih  tune,  *  fairly 
Itirned  our  backs  on  the  old  worUi,  and  tiiid  our  elves  in  the  vet 
»Ueani  of  emigration.  Oltl  Ameiica*  seem?itM 
moving  westward/  TTiis  accords  with  an  obi»i.^, 
now  before  us  from  a  very  intelligent  trali\e  of  ( 
Boston.     *  Ottr  towns  iind  ci lies,'  In   -  '     «      T 

gun  To  ciuksiiior  the  lUHth-fPntcm  m*  iiiiv'jn««  ' 

jlivcn  ii  the  immc  t^iOid  Amtrk^a*    TUc  T  " 

iic4l,  as  iiJ  no  ^rent  length  ot  tiuic  it  nil 
warciitioa  bct^ren  \\tt  tvru  cuuatrtrti 
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'  ^miter,  whicli  feasts  ihe  eye  with  a  deliglii  inconceivable  to  the  inhabi* 
tmnrs  of  open  conntriw/— pp.  102^  103. 

He  next  tritfd  the  Big- Prairie  beyond  tbc  Wabasli,  but  it  was 
marshy  and  feverish;  thirty  miles  fartherj  prairies  of  a  higher 
$iiewere  more  promising;  the  people  were  healthy ^  but  they  were 
ill  a  wretched  stiite  of  civiti/ation^  about  half  hidi^tii  in  their  mode 
of  life.  Besides,  they  shew  little  cordiality  towards  a  *  land- hunter/ 
as  ihey  coritemptufiusty  call  the  stranger  m  searrh  of  a  honie;  they 
consider  such  a  person  as  an  invader  of  their  privileges,  which  give 
them  the  whole  rani^e  of  the  forests  for  themselves  and  their  cattle, 
Be>ond  the  little  Wabash,  every  markof  civilization  was  lost;  and 
tt  was  ii€ces*iary  to  engage  a  hunter  as  their  guide.  Having  wan- 
dered some  time  \^itliont  any  bealert  track,  they  came  at  length  to 
die  cabin  of  a  brolher-buntcr,  where  they  took  n|i  their  lodging. 

•  This  man  and  his  fiimily  are  remarkable  instances  of  the  effect  on 
the  complexian,  produced  by  the  ptTpetual  incarceratiun  of  a  tliorough 
woodland  life.  Incarceration  may  seem  lo  be  a  term  less  applicahle  to 
tbc  condition  of  a  rovin^  biick  -  wot  id  vm  an  than  to  any  other,  sind  espe- 
cially tinsuitahle  (u  tlir  habits  of  K\\h  indivickml  and  his  family;  fur  the 
cabin  in  which  he  entertained  ns  is  the  third  dvvellinf;  he  hfih  built 
witliin  the  last  twelve  months;  and  a  very  sjlender  jnntive  would  p!ace 
biro  in  a  fourth  before  the  ensuing  winter.  In  hi%  i^eneral  habits  the 
hunter  ranges  as  freely  as  the  blasts  he  pursues;  kibimrintj  under  no 
mtraiut,  his  activity  is  only  bounded  by  his  own  physical  powers:  still 
he  IS  incarcerated — "  Shut  trom  the  commr»n  air,"  linried  in  the 
depth  of  a  boundless  forest,  the  breeze  of  health  never  reaches  these 
pour  wanderers;  the  bright  prospect  ot  disitiint  hills  fading  uway  into 
ihc  semblance  of  chmds,  never  cheered  their  sight.  They  are  tall  and 
pale,  like  vegetables  that  grow  in  a  vault,  pining  for  light.   , 

•  The  man,  his  pregnant  wife,  his  eldest  son^  a  tall  half-naked  youth, 
jttit  jmtlatcd  in  ifie  huiiiers*  arts,  his  three  daughlen>t  growin;^  up  into 

it  rude  girls,  and  a  iqualling  tribe  oi  dirty  brats  of  both  sexes,  are  of 
I  pale  yellow,  ivithuut  the  slightest  tint  oC  heallhlul  blonm/ — p.  107. 

•  The  cabin,  uhicb  may  serve  aii  a  specimen  of  these  rudiments  of 
boiist!S,  was  formed  ol  round  logs^  with  apertures  of  three  or  tour  inches 
between.  No  chimney,  but  large  intervals  between  the  **  c!ap-b<jards/' 
for  the  escape  of  the  smoke*  The  roof  was  however,  a  more  elfectual 
covering  than  we  have  i;enerally  experienced,  as  it  protected  us  ver^ 
tolembly  from  a  drenching  night.  Two  bedsteads  of  uoht* wn  lojjs,  and 
cleft  bt^rds  laid  across; — two  chairs,  one  ui  them  without  a  b<ittom, 
and  a  low  stool,  were  all  the  furniture  required  by  this  numt-mus  fami- 
ly. A  siring  of  butlalo  bide,  sirelche<l  across  the  hovel,  was  a  wardrobe 
f«r  their  ra^;  and  their  utensils,  consisting  of  a  large  irun  pot,  some 
bajkets,  the efleciive  rifle  and  two  that  were  superannuated,  stood  about 
in  corners,  and  the  fiddle,  which  was  only  silent  when  we  were  asleep, 
buo^  by  tbcm.*— p.  109. 
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'  Is  this  the  region,  this  the  soil,  ihe  clime  I 

Said  then  ihe  lost  Archimgi;!' 

And  is  litis  llieu  the  stale  of  happmetjs ;  is  ibis  '  ihe  laud  of  pro-^ 
mise/  for  which  such  multitudes,  cro***  I  be  Allaiilic  t — are  liieseJ 
ihe  blessings  which  are  to  greet  the  wearied  traveller  after  a  painfut^ 
joiiriie}'  of  mauy  ihuysand  miles  into  the  back  woods  of  ibe  Amern  , 
can  paradi^e^  thus  sketched  out  by  the  tlaUering  pencil  of  one  who,, 
leiives  his  native  country  wilb  an  avowed  predeterniinalion  to  find-, 
ever)  dnn^  pleasant  and  agreeable  in  America  ?     Such  a  life,  bow- 
ever,  is  iTot  uilhout  its   enjoy n»enls,      Man  returns  here  to  ibatj 
slate  of  nature  in  whirli  he  is  accountable  to  no  earthly  Iribu*^ 
nal   for  bis  actions,   which  are  as  free    and    unrestrained    as   hiij 
thou^tit^;  he  ntay  ^hoot  a  bear  ur  an  Indian  without  any  oUier  fear  j 
than  the  tomahawk  of  the  or»e  and  the  paw  of  tbe  other.     And  ex*i 
perience  has  uuforlynalely  proved  that  when  ouce  be  has  thrown- 
off  the  restraints  which  a  state  of  civilization  and  a  s^ense  ot  religion 
impoR^,  he  feels  little  inclination  to  reassume  them:  as  population 
advances,  l!ie  back-woodsiueu  retire;  for  *  strangers  appear  among 
them  a^  invaders  of  ibeir  privileges,  as  ihei/  have  intruded  on  the 
better  founded  exclusive  priviles;es  of  their  Indian  predecessors/ 

Tbcse  iTieii,  it  would  aeemi  tbougb  persevering  as  stiirages  in  th#^ 
purjiuit  of  ibeir  game,  are  as  indolent  too*     Tbi?*  indolence,  Mr. 
Birkbeck  sayii,  *  they  cultivate  as  a  privilege/  and  be  repeals  over 
0ivd  over  again,  tbal  '  indolence  is  the  easily  besetting   suj  of  tbe^ 
Americans.'     The  supreme  felicity  of  a  true  born  American  it*" 
described  to  be  inaction  of  body  and  inanity  uf  mind.     If  the  pic- 
ture be  overcharged,  it  is  not  we,  but  our  Friend  Morris,  wbo  bas 
painted  it. 

We  Imve  a  sketch  of  a  somewhat  more  pleasing  nature  in  the 
dreary,  flat,  and  swampy  re^iiou  between  tbe  Little  and  the  Big 
Wabash,  where,  Mr*  Birkbeck  telb  us,  *  here  and  there, alien  miles 
distance  perhaps,  ibe  very  solitude  tempts  some  one  of  the  family 
of  Esau  to  pitch  bis  tent  for  a  season/ 

*  At  one  of  ihe^e  lone  dwellings  we  found  a  neat,  respeclable-looking 
female,  spinning;  under  the  hute  piazza  at  one  iide  of  the  cabin,  which 
shaded  her  from  the  sun.  Her  hy^hand  ivas  absent  on  bu^siness.  ^vhicti 
would  dciMin  hm  sunie  weeks.  She  had  no  family,  and  no  companion 
but  her  hu^hand'si  Isjidiful  dog,  which  u&yalfy  attended  him  in  his  bear 
hunting  in  the  winJer.  She  was  quite  overcume  with  **  lone,*'  she  said, 
and  hoptfti  we  wtjuld  tie  our  horses  in  the  woml,  and  sit  awhile  with 
her,  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  We  il\d  so,  and  she  rewarded  us  wiib 
a  basin  of  ct^ffee.  Her  husband  was  kind  and  good  to  her,  and  never 
left  her  withcmt  necessity,  but  a  true  lover  of  bear  hunting,  which  he 
pursued  «Ione,  inkrng  otdy  hii  dog  with  him,  though  it  is  common  for 
b timers  to  go  iu  parties  yy  attack  ibis  dangeroui  animaL     He  had  killed 
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great  number  last  winter— fivt\  I  think »  m  mie  week.  The  c^ibin  nf 
lis  hunter  was  neatly  arranged,  and  t!ie  garden  well  stficked/— pp. 
112,113. 

And  THIS  b  thecKo^en  spot  where  Mr*  Birkbeck  bas  *  comlitnted 
tiimself  a  land-owner  by  paying  s^evui  Uundred  and  twenty  dollurs  as 
ne-fourth  of  the  pnrcliase  money  of  fourtten  hyndred  and  forty 
cres'r    Mr.  Flower  made  a  similar  purchase,  *  bring  part  of  »  beau- 
md  rich  prairie,  abont  six  miles  distant  from  llie  Big  and  the 
ls:ime  from  the  Little  Wabaj^h/ 

The  rest  of  the  book  is  f  ery  much  in  ihe  nature  of  a  puffing  ad- 
l^erlisement — inviting  all  persons  wishing  to  obtain  salisfactory  in- 
j formation  to  direct  their  inqujries  to  Mr.  Morris  Birkbeck  of 
iPriuceton,  Gibson  county,  Indiana, — where  gnlts  from  England 
[Will  find  employment  in  clearing  his  wilderness,  *^j\n  Eu^li^b  far- 
tner,*  he  says,  ^  pos^sessing  three  thousand  pounds,  besides  the 
charge«(  of  removal,  (no  light  matter,)  may  establish  biniself  well» 
as  a  proprietor  and  occupier  of  six  limuhed  and  forty  acres' — of 
I  ewamp  or  jungle; — '  the  folly  or  the  wisdom  of  the  undertaking/ 
[lie  adds^  *  1  leave  anionj^  the  propositions,  which  are  too  plain  to 
admit  of  illustration.^  V\  e  are  much  misinformed  (we  have  it  from 
\Vashington)  if  Mr.  Birkbeck,  and  his  friend  Flower  too,  have  not 
long  jjince  found  the  *  proposition'  much  plainer  even  than  they  ex- 
pected, and  that  if  they  can  only  bnd  two  *  English  farmers'  to  take 
ibeir  precious  bargain  oft"  their  hands,  we  shall,  in  no  great  length  of 
time,  see  them  both  back  again  on  the  sheep  downs  of  Sussex .  The 
flatteruig  prospect  indulged  by  these  two  '  friends'  of  *  sitting  under 
iheir  own  vines  and  their  own  tig-trees/  on  the  '  fifteen  htmdred 
acres  each,  which  they  had  carved  for  themselves  from  a  beautiful 
pmirie,' ha?v  already  faded,  and  the  fatal  truth  has  been  realized,  that 
this  new  paradise  aftords  no  comforts  like  England,  and  that  even 
the  *  penny-an-acre  tax'  is  paying  a  halfpenny  too  much.  In  spire, 
23  we  have  already  observed,  of  his  forced  attempt  to  make  the 
be«t  of  America,  every  now  and  then  the  truth  peeps  out  in 
some  sarcastic  remark  on  the  character  or  die  condition  of  the 
people.  Among  other  things  be  is  not  a  little  '  shocked  to  hear 
American  lips  call  tlie  grand  in  scenery  di sgti si htg*— ihe  very 
scenery,  by  the  way,  which  ebaraclerizts  bis  purchasr^ — ^while  the 
epithet  *  eftgaat*  is  used  on  every  occasittn  to  which  it  does  not  he- 
long.  We  wonder  it  did  not  strike  our  fastidious  friend  that  thii 
was  merely  a  species  of  the  genus  *  anticipation.' 

*  An  elegant  impravcnmtt  is  a  cabin  of  rude  lo|;s,  and  a  feiv  acret 
with  the  trees  cut  dnwn  to  the  height  of  three  feet,  and  surrimnded  by 
A  worm-fence,  or  ztz-zag  railing.  You  hear  of  an  rlcgant  mill,  an  r/f- 
gaU  orchard,  an  elegant  tan-yard,  ^c*  and  furniliarly  of  ekgmit  omdi*, 
— racaning  such  a*  you  may  pass  without  extreme  periL     The  word 
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implies  eligibility  or  usefulness  in  America^  but  has  notbinj^to  do  witW 
taste;  wbicb  is  u.  lerm  as  iitrange  to  tbe  American  language,  wbere  I 
have  heard  it  spukeri,  iUi  comfort  is  said  tu  be  to  the  French,  and  tor  a 
similar  reason:— tlie  idea  has   not  yet  reached  ibem/ — p»  152. 

In  the  ptan  v%htch  Mr.  Hi rk beck  ha»  already  drawn  up  for  the 
regulation  of  his  new  settlement,  (for  in  a  paroxysm  of  vanity,  the 
poor  man  aspires  to  be  the  William  Peiiii  of  tite  country  on  the 
\^ba»ihf)  there  i^  not  one  syllable  mentioned  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, nor  one  farthing  set  apart  for  any  kind  of  pubUc  i^orshipi — 
*  mutual  interest/  '  good  uei^libourhoud,'  *  coucentnttion  of  capital 
and  popuiatton/  are  particularly  enforced,  and  repeatedly  men^ 
lioned  ait  essential  to  property ;  but  morality  and  religion  form 
no  part  of  the  system*  >lr.  BirLbeck^  however,  is  not  contented 
with  the  mere  omission  of  providing  some  institution  for  the 
religions  and  moral  conduct  of  his  citizens  or  subjects — be 
opeidy  avow5  lus  hostility  to  all  religious  contmunities.  *  I  ^ish/ 
sa}s  he,  *  to  see  capital  and  population  concentrated,  with  no  bond 
of  coheiiiou,  but  common  interest  arising  out  of  vicinity,  the  true 
eleiirenls,  as  1  conceive,  of  a  prosperous  nation.* — (p.  124.)  And 
thift  is  said  in  allusion  to  an  industrious,  inofTensive,  and  prosperous 
community,  called  '  Harmonites,'  who  have  literally  raised  a  town 
in  the  wilderness,  near  the  banks  of  the  Ohio;  but  he  tells  us  *  a 
alaviith  acquiescence,  under  a  disgusting  superstition,  is  so  remark- 
able an  inj;re(heut  in  their  character,  that  it  checks  all  desire  of  imi- 
tation/    But  he  shall  himself  describe  *  Harmony/ 

*  This  day,  being  Sunday,  aft'nrded  us  an  opportunity  of  seeing  group* 
ed  and  in  their  best  attire,  a  large  part  of  the  members  of  this  wonderful 
community.  It  was  evening  when  we  arrived,  and  we  saw  no  human 
creatuie  about  the  streets: — we  had  even  to  call  the  landlord  of  the  inn 
out  of  church  to  take  charge  of  our  horses.  The  cows  were  waiting 
round  the  little  dwelhngs  to  supply  the  inhabitanls  with  their  evening's 
meah  Soon  the  entire  body  ot  people,  which  is  about  seven  hundred, 
poured  out  of  the  church,  and  exhibited  ^  much  health,  and  peace, 
and  neatness  in  their  persons,  that  we  could  not  but  exclaim,  Surely  the 
in^itutions  which  prtiduce  so  much  happiness  must  have  more  of  good 
than  of  evil  in  ihcm;  and  here  I  rest,  not  lowered  in  my  abhorrence  of 
the  hypocri'iy,  if  it  be  such,  which  governs  the  ignorant  by  nursing  them 
in  supei'stition;  but  inclined  in  charity  to  believe  that  the  leaders  are 
sincere.  Certain  it  is,  that  living  in  ^uch  plenty,  and  a  tot&l  abstraction 
from  care  about  the  future  provision  for  a  family,  it  must  be  some  over- 
bearing thraldom  that  prevents  an  increase  of  their  numbers  by  the  na- 
tural laws  of  populatjun.* — pp,  I  ip,  120, 

Happy  Harnionites!^ — let  such  scoffers  as  Mr.  Birkbeck  dei^pise 
your  ignorance  and  ridicule  your  *  superstition/  Above  all,  happy 
if  you*  should  escape  the  cootaminatton  of  infidelity  from  such 
neighbours  as  those  who  affect  to  hold  you  up  to  scorn  while  they 
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€11^  your  prosperity.  Had  it  been  your  mis  fortune  to  have  Mr. 
Morris  Btrkbeck  for  a  neighbour,  his  principles  would  sood  have 
*  uproars d  the  peace'  of  your  liitle  society,  aiid  *  Haraiony'  ceased 
to  be  aa  appropriate  name! 

The  neighbourhood  of  Vinceones  is  better  adapted  to  the  prin- 
ciples ^hich  aur  author  openly  professes  :  *  the  simple  maxim,  that 
a  mail  has  a  right  to  do  any  thins^  but  injure  his  neighbour,  is  there 
very  broadly  adopted  into  the  practical  as  well  as  political  code*— 
a  pretty  broad  maxitii,  and  convenient  enough  where,  of  coursei 
every  man  is  his  own  judge.  *  A  good  citizen  is  the  common  de- 
tignation  of  respect  when  a  man  speaks  of  his  neighbour  as  a 
virtuous  man* — **  he  is  a  very  good  citizen."'  And,  lastly,  '  per- 
sonal resistance  to  personal  aiigression  holds  a  high  place  in  the  class 
of  duties  with  the  citizens  of  Indiana;'  that  is  to  say,  every  man  who 
U  strong  enough  takes  the  law  into  his  own  hands.  Tlie  baptists, 
bowevti,  do  all  they  can  to  repress  this  summary  mode  of  redress- 
ing injuries  among  the  brethren  of  the  church. 

•  A  respectable  but  knotty  member  of  (hat  community  was  lately  ar- 
raigned lafure  I  heir  spiriluul  tribunal  for  supporting  heterodox  opini- 
cms  on  this  suhjtct.  After  hearing  the  aiguments  derived  from  the 
lexis  of  scripture,  which  favour  the  doctrinesi  of  non- resistance,  he  ro?*e, 
and  with  energy  of  action  suited  to  his  words,  declared  thiil  )ie  !»bould 
not  ^\s\\  la  h\e  longer  thun  he  had  the  right  to  knock  down  the  man 
who  Kdd  him  he  lied.'— p.  100. 

We  had  proceeded  thus  farj»  and  were  about  to  close  our  remarks, 
whcfi  another  produrtion  of  Morris  Birkbeck  reached  us.  For  a 
farmer,  he  seeing  unusually  ftnid  of  tlie  pen,  and,  in  ju-*5lice  to  hi4 
UtBle^  ue  may  observe,  that  he  ih  likely  to  Hnd  it  more  productive 
than  his  plough.  The  date  of  liin  *  Notes/  which  we  have  reviewed^ 
is  Scpteniber,  18)7,  when,  us  he  expresses  it,  he  had  jusit  *  settled 
domw  ill  his  wilderness;  and  only  two  months  afters  (namely^  in 
November,)  we  hnd  him  busily  at  work  on  a  9iecoud  vt)lume  !  A 
lliird,  and  a  fuurth,  we  doubt  not,  are  already  on  the  way  to  hit 
publisher. 

Hie  new  work  takes  the  name  of  *  Letters  from  [llinois/  Some 
maticious  friend  has  furnished  him  with  a  motto  of  ominous  im* 
port:  fax  clamant  is  ^  Dewiio;  the  ^oice  of  one  crying  out  of 
the  Desert,  The  fact,  we  suspect,  is  that  simpletons  do  not 
fl'X'k  quite  so  readily  as  he  expected  to  the  '  Paradihe  thus  opened 
for  tJtem  in  the  wild  ;*  he  is  evidently  alarmed,  therefore,  lest  he 
should  be  left  to  the  sulitary  enjoyment  of  his  own  happiness.  Mr. 
Kirk  beck  allows  too  much  to  his  own  cunning,  or  too  little  to  the 
understanding  of  his  readers  ;  for  his  plan  to  proLure  asjtociates  ii 
most  clumsily  laid.  He  has  scarcely,  as  we  have  just  observed,  if  aced 
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the  outline  of  his  Elysium,  ere  he  falls  to  boasting  as  loudly  ot  his 
pleasures  and  his  profits  a,s  if  ll»ey  were  already  received  and  en- 
joyed: he  sec!*  harvests  sprcati  hefore  be  has  yet  planted  a  grain  of 
corn^  and  villas  rise  before  lie  has  juortizcd  the  few  rude  togs  which 
shelter  him  from  the  wealbtr!  Nay,  he  receives  letters  from 
arixious  inq (hirers  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  respecting  the  bles^ 
ings  to  be  obtained  by  purchasing  lots  of  land  in  his  ueigbbourbood, 
^'C,  and  he  answers  them  with  '  a  gravity  that  might  make  one  split/ 
Never  was  the  game  of  ntake-helieie  plaved  with  such  ludicroui 
solemnity,  and  such  impudence. 

1  o  come,  however,  to  these  suppositious  epistles,  (which  re- 
mind tis  of  *  the  genuine  correspondence  of  the  celebrated  Dr,  So-I 
lomon,')  they  are  not  of  a  nature  to  require  from  us  much  notice^! 
nor  do  we  think  they  will  add  to  the  reputation  of  the  writer  in  any] 
way*     It  would  seem  from  them,  however,  that  we  bad  been  mis 
informed  in  one   point,  namely,  respecting  Mr.  Birkbeck^s  dis-"^ 
satisfaction  wiih  his  new  situation; — it  was   Mr.  Flower  only  (so, 
at  least,  we  understand  llie  author,  who  is  very  sore  on  the  sub- 
ject) who  prudently  determined  to  abandon  all  his  visionary  pro- 
jects, ere  it  was  too  late,  au^  return  to  his  own  country ; — but,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  most  fully  substantiate  the  charge  we  have  been 
compelled  to  briupj  against  him  of  being  a  reviler  and  contemner  of. 
all   religion;  for  he   no  longer  deals  in  insinuations,  but  openly] 
avows  his  total  disregard  and  dislike  to  religion  imder  whatever  form  | 
it  may  appear.     Where  this  is  the  case  it  is  almost  unnecessary] 
to  add  that  we  should  look  iu  vain  for  any  fixed  moral  principles— ^ 
self-interest  is  the  predominant  motive  and  the  end  of  every  mca* 
iure;  and  when  Mr.  Birkbeck  tells  us  of  the  'gentle  manners,  warm  i 
beartH,  and  cultivated  understandings'  of  the  estimable  Wabashites,  ] 
we  may  be  quite  sure  that  he  speaks  by  the  usual  ligure — the  pas-  ' 
sage,  however,  is  not  unatnusing. 

*  But  what  think  you  of  a  community,  not  only  without  an  eslablrsh* 
cd  religion,  but  of  whom  a  large  proportion  profess  nn  piirlicular  reli- 
gion, and  think  as  little  about  the  machinery  of  it,  us  you  know  was  the 
Cii^e  with  myself?  What  la  some  places  is  eiteemed  a  deceni  conformity 
with  practices  which  we  despise,  i*  here  altogether  unnecessary.  There 
are,  however,  some  st^ctaries  even  here,  with  more  o(  enthusiiism  than 
good  temper;  but  their  zeal  finds  sufficient  veat  in  loud  preaching  and 
prayii^g.  The  Court-house  is  used  by  aO  persuasions,  indifferently,  at 
a  place  of  worship;  any  acknowledged  preacher  who  announces  him- 
self for  a  Sunday  or  other  day,  may  always  collect  an  audience,  and 
rave  or  reason  as  he  sees  meet.  When  the  weather  is  favourable  few 
Sundays  pass  without  something  of  the  sort.  It  is  remarkable  that  they 
generally  deliver  themselves  with  that  chanting  cadence  you  have 
heard  among  the  quakers.    This  is  Christmas  day,  and  seem»  to  be  kept 
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I  m  pure  lioliday — merely  a  day  of  relaxution  and  amusement  r  ihose 
ihal  choose,  observe  it  retigitm$l^;  but  the  public  opinion  dnt-s  not  lean 
Ithat  way,  and  the  law  is  silent  on  tbe  subject.  After  ihhdtpiorabk  nc- 
Qiani  you  ^ill  not  wonder  when  you  hear  of  earthquakes  smd  tornadoi 
llgst  us.  But  the  state  of  potiticul  feeling  is,  it  possible,  still  more 
Eirable.  Republican  principles  prevail  universully.  Those  Jew 
lous  persons,  who,  like  the  ten  faithful  iliat  were  not  found  by  Abru- 
IxiD^  might  have  stood  between  their  healiien  nei^libours  and  deslruc* 
Itioff^even  these  are  among  the  most  decided  foes  of  all  legitimacy,  ex- 
it that  of  a  government  appointed  by  Jhe  people.  They  are  as  fully 
aed  with  carnal  weapons*  as  with  spiritual;  and  as  determined  in 
Itlieir  animosity  against  royalty  and  its  appurtenances,  as  tliey  are 
imst  the  kingdom  of  Anu^Christ;  holding  it  as  lawful  to  u>e  the 
[sword  of  the  flesh  for  the  destruction  of  the  one,  as  that  of  the  spirit  for 
]the  olber. 

'Children  are  not  baptised  or  subjecled  lo  any  supei-slitiousriie;  ihe 

lp«irent&  name  them,  and  thai  is  all:  and  the  last  act  of  the  drama  is  as 

liimplt;  as  tJte  first.     There  is  no  consecrated  burial  place  t»r  funeral  srr- 

[vice.     The   body  is  enclosed  in  the  plainest  coflini  the  family  of  ihe 

ideceased  convey  the  corpse  into  the  wtjods;  some  of  the  party  are  pro- 

iYlded  with  axes,  and  some  with  spades;  a  ppave  i->  prepared,  nod  the 

[kofly  quietly  placed  in  it;  then  trees  are  felled,  aod  laid  over  (he  ^ravc 

to  protect  it  from  wild  beasts.     If  the  parly  helon;;  tcj  a  religious  com- 

rm unity,  preaching  sometimes  follows;    if  not,  a  few  natural  tears  art* 

ltl»ed  in  silence,  and  the  scene  is  close<L     Thest  simple  munuineius  of 

linorialily  are  not  unfrequcnt  in  the  woods.     Marriageb  are  as  hide  con- 

k^med  wiiji  superstitious  observances  as  funerals;  but  they  are  observed 

IfcasioDs  of  festivity.     We  are  not  quite  out  of  hearinc;  of  the  world 

^Its  bustle,  but  the  sound  is  ratlier  long  in  reaching  us.     We  receive 

tl!ie  Philadelphia  daily  papers  once  a  week,  about   a   month  after  they 

'aire  published;  in  these  we  read  extracts  frotn  the  Englisih  journals  of 

the  Tnonlh    preceding  :  so  we  take  up  die  news  as  you  lorg;et  it  ;  arid 

what  happened  three  months  ago  in  Europe  is  just  now  on  the  carpet 

iicre/— pp.  23—25. 

The  administration  of  justice  in  llicse  back- woods,  by  the  *  cir- 
Jcuil  court/  must  needs  be  delightful.     Morris  Birkbeck,  who  has  aa 
little  regard  for  law  as  for  religion,  thus  intr*>duces  *  his  honour*  the 
f  judge^  and  the  gentlenjeu  of  ihe  jury,  to  his  correspondent. 

*  Vour  military  or  fox-hunting  experience  has,  I  dare  say,  furnished 
ulventures  similar  to  those  which  are  constantly  occurritig  here  to  the 
]  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  on  their  progress  ficnn  court  to  court.  The 
I  judge  and  the  bar  are  now  working  Ihrir  way  to  the  next  county  seat, 
^through  almost  trackless  woods,  overstiow  and  ice,  with  the  thennome- 
jlcr  about  zero.  Jn  last  November  circuit  the  judge  sivam  his  horjye,  I 
flhink,  seven  times  in  one  day  ;  how  ollen  in  the  whole  circuit  is  not  in 
rtb«  record.  What  would  our  English  lawyers  say  to  seven  such  ablu- 
[  tions  in  one  Noveml>er  day  ?  and  then  to  dry  tlieir  clothes  on  their  back 
ty  turning  round  and  ruund  b^^fore  a  blazing  fire,  preparatory  to  a 
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night's  lodging  on  a  cabin  flf>or  wrapped  in  their  blarilrpts ;  ivhicS 
the  by,  are  the  only  robes  Ube<i  by  the  profession  b^jrar^' 

•  I  have  an  anecdote  of  a  judge  wilh  lAhom  (am  well  acquainted, 
anct  iherefore  i  believe  it.  J  ^ive  it  you  as  an  instance  of  iniiepidrty, 
as  well  as  of  that  fen>cii>us  violence  which  occurs  but  too  frequently; 
by  no  means,  however,  as  a  specimen  of  the  judicial  character,  A  few 
years  ago^  before  he  was  advaticed  to  his  firesent  dignity,  the  foreman 
of  a  grand  jury  insulted  him  outrageously,  out  of  court,  nf  course*  The 
man  had  a  lurnt;  knife  in  his  hand,  such  as  hun(er>i  always  carry  about 
them,  and  well  know  the  use  of;  but  the  enraged  barnster,  with  a  hand- 
whip,  or  cow-hide  as  they  are  called,  laid  on  so  keenly  that  he  actually 
cut  his  jacket  lo  ribbons  in  defiance  of  the  knife  ;  and  when  the  beaten 
and  bleedint;  juryman  made  bis  piteous  case  known  to  his  brethren, 
they  fined  him  a  dozen  of  wine  for  his  cowardice. 

*  A  not  her  anecdote*  A  notorious  oftendcr  had  escaped  from  con- 
finement, and,  mounted  on  a  capital  horse»  paraded  the  town  where  the 
jud^e  resident,  with  a  brace  of  fuaded  pistols,  calling  ut  the  bti>res  and 
gro^-shops,  and  declaring  he  would  shoot  any  man  who  bhould  attempt 
la  molest  him.  Ibe  judge  hearing  of  it,  loaded  a  pistol,  walked  deli- 
berately up  to  the  man  to  apprehend  htm^  and  on  his  making  show  of 
resistance  shot  him  immediately*  The  ball  entered  the  breast  and  came 
out  behin<l,.  but  did  not  prove  mortaL  lie  fell,  was  reconducted  to 
gaol,  escaped  a  second  time,  and  was  drowned  in  crossing  the  Ohio.' — 
pp.  60—62. 

These  are  really  tlie  only  amusing  passages  that  we  could  find 
in  the  whole  volume.     Its  chief  characteristic  is  dullness — this  we 
did  not  expect  from  Mr,  Morris  Birkbeck;  but  he  appears  alreadt^J 
to  have  exhausted  Kis  connnon-place  book,  and  we  have  thcrefoijBB 
little  more  than   the  most   wearisome   and   tin  iti  teres  ting  repeti-  "" 
tions  of  the  price  of  building  log  huts,  fencing*  cropping,  &c., 
and  of  '  anticipations*,  on  a  grand  scale,  of  what  his  estate  may  be 
worth,  fourteen  years  hence^ — interlarded  with  a  copious  sprinkling 
of  vituperation  against  the  rents,   the  taxes,  and   the  *  villuiuoiis 
aristocracy'  of  Enjrland,  whose  downfall  he  gaily  announces.    The 
*  dreadful  crisis/   he  assures   us,  *  is  at  hand.*    p.  'i8.     Aud,  ill 
generotisly  giving  ,^ome  parliaTnentary  news  10  a  friend,  only  eigh- 
teen months  after  that  fiiend  must  have  learned  it  on  the  spot,  he 
riseif  in  his  pretensions,  1 

•  veluli  fanaticus,  cestro 

Percuss  us.  Be  Nona,  tuo,  divin<U*\ — 
and  exclaim;* — *  I  hear  of  a  loan  too,  for  the  interest  of  which 
yuu  muHt  have  new  taxes T 

While  ihe  del[|*hted   prophet  is  thus  viewing,  in  ecstatic  vision,    ^ 
poor  England  invtdved  in  clouds^  and  abandoned  to  hopeless  misery 
and  des|K»ir,  that  elastic  cotmtry  is  basking  in  the  broud  sunshine 
of  f)eace  and  prosper ily.     Her  soil,  at  this  moment,  is  covered 
with  the  richest  blessings  of  heaven  5  the  busy  bum  of  industry  is 
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heard  in  all  her  streets;  every  part  is  crowded;  and  ocean  groans 
tioder  the  fleets  that  are  posting  towards  her  with  every  wind  that 
blows.  England,  in  short,  wants  uolliing  but  thankfulness;  no- 
lUiig  but  a  due  sense  of  the  merciesi  which  are  hieaped  upon  her 
with  an  unsparing  hand. 

Sunk,  liowever,  and  ruined  as  she  is,  in  Mn  Birk beck's  opinion, 
he  frankly  acknowledges  he  would  have  been  well  satisfied  to  re- 
main in  her  if  he  had  owned  Aie  estate  which  he  only  re/i/e^/— rented 
too  from  one  of  the  '  villainous  aristocrats.'  It  seems,  however,  by 
his  own  confesj^ion,  that  as  long  as  he  held  it  for  about  a  third  of  its 
value,  he  imitated  his  landlord,  and  Hved  as  if  it  had  been  actually 
his  own;  and  when  he  at  length  discovered  his  mistake,  he  grew 
iQgry^  railed  against  the  government  and  its  institutions,  and  quitted 
die  country*  In  what  manner  this  imitator  of  a.  gentleman  farmer 
lived  while  things  went  on  smoothly^  U  pretty  broadly  glanced  at  in 
ooc  of  has  letters. 

*  Here/  (in  the  back-settlements,)  *  I  shall  be  employed  in  enlarging 
ihc  circle  of  our  enjoyments ;  there/ (in  Sussex,)  *  I  was  contracting  it 
daily.  My  family  hud  already  made  several  downward  movements;  we 
had  learnt  to  dispense  with  the  comfort  f)i  a  mrriage j  we  mounted  our 
horses  instead  :  this  was  no  bad  exchange;  but  the  cause  of  our  making 
the  exchange  was  irksome.  From  hoi-^ebuck  my  daughters  cheerfully 
enough  betook  themsidves  to  their  feet ;  no  great  harm  in  ttiat,  only  it 
waa  by  compulsion-    So  we  went  down  step  by  step/— p.  28. 

Had  this  man  submitted,  during  his  long  course  of  prosperity, 
lo  a  thousandth  part  of  the  privations  which  are  now  forced  upon 
liim,  it  is  apparent;  from  his  own  statement^  that  he  might  have 
realized  a  snfficient  sum  to  purchase  ifje  estate  which  he  cultivated; 
but  vsuity  first  indulged  to  excess,  and  then  mortified,  joined  to  a 
want  of  principle,  destroyed  all  his  advantnges,  drove  him  from 
society^  and  '  settled  him  down'  in  the  pestilential  swamps  of  the 
Wabash  ;  whence  he  looks  at  England  (like  another  great  *  antici- 
pator*) mth  jeaious  leer  maiigH^  and  seeks  some  alleviation  of  his 
ulcerated  feelings,  in  attempting  to  seduce  her  capitalists  to  follow 
his  steps,  and  partake  in  his  wretchedness. 

Doctor  J  ohiisofi,  in  his  strong  language,  has  somewhere  said^  that 
*  patriotism  is  the  huit  refuge  of  a  scoimdrel.  Tlie  patriotism  of 
Morris  Birkbeck,  we  will  do  him  the  justice  to  believe,  is  aiol 
exactly  tliat  which  is  meant  by  the  Doctor: — in  fact,  we  know  not 
well  what  it  is ;  for  lie  seems  to  disclaim  the  feelhig,  as  well  as  the 
word  in  every  sense  of  it  with  wliich  we  are  acquainted. 

•  Our  friend  Cobbett/  he  says^  *  dechiims  about  patriotism  in  sound* 
lag  phrases,  but  1  adhere  to  ihe  maxim  *'  ubi  Jibertas  ibi  palria/*  VVh«t 
if  country  ?  the  ;»uil  ?  Of  this  I  was  only  an  occupant.  The  government  ? 
I  abhorred  its  deeds  4tnd  its  principles.     The  church?  I  did  not  believe 
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•in  its  doctrinei,  and  !iad  no  reverence  for  the  clergy.  The  army  f 
No.  Thf  law  ?  Wt;  have  ihe  some  law  here,  with  some  omissions  and 
•ome  improvemt'nls.  The  people?  Yea;  but  nut  ihc  lund-holders,  iror 
tlie  5t>i-disiiiit  n<iuse  of  Commons;  nol  the  cotbtiiuers,  nor  the  creatoi-* 
Qf  taxes/— pp,  2%,  29. 

Mr*  BirkbeLk  bears  bard  mjon  *  our  friend  Cobbett.*  The  ob^H 
Ject  of  both  is  llie  sume,  nuniely,  money  ;  ibe  commodities  on  1^1^ 
111  which  they  deal  ure  different.  *  Friend  Ci»bbell'  bas  nothing 
but  ptttriotUm  to  sell,  and  he  therefore  set**  it  ofF,  as  Mr.  Birkbeck 
truly  saya,  '  in  sownding  phruses/  Friend  Morris  lias  land  tu  dis- 
pose of,  and  he  ualuraliy  does  the  same.  But  both  are  equal  I  j 
»ineere,  equally  disiuterej^ted,  and — to  nmn  up  all  iu  a  word— 
equally  la  be  trusled.  We  feel  an  lionest  pleasure  in  rescuing 
Mr*  Oobbelt  from  the  invidious  attack  of  this  reformed  Quaker. 

On  the  whole,  detesting,  as  we  most  cordially  do,  all  the  princi- 
ples avowed  by  Mr*  Birkbeck^  moral  and  political,  (religious,  ai 
we  have  seen,  he  has  none,)  we  are  ready  to  give  him  the  credit  of 
bavmg  written  an  enterlaining  little  volume  of  *  Notes,'  in  which 
"We  are  presented  with  an  interesting  and  in  some  measure  a  faithful 
picture  of  the  country  through  which  be  travelled,  and  the  people 
witli  whom  he  bad  any  intercourse.  His  *  Lellerj*  from  Illinois'  are 
of  a  different  charncler  :  there  is  nothing  in  them  that  can  excite 
the  least  degree  of  interest,  except,  perhap;j,  in  those  unfortunate 
persons  whom  he  may  succeed  in  seducing  from  the  land  of  their 
fathers,  in  order  to  dispose  of  that  property,  which,  with  all  iti 
cheapness,  is  evidently  a  dead  wei^;bt  upon  his  hands. 

One  word  more  and  we  have  done.  Whatever*  New  America' 
may  have  gained  by  the  name  of  B  irk  beck  having  ceased  to  be 
found  in  die  list  of  the  citizens  of  Old  England,  the  latter  has  no 
reason  to  regret  the  loss*  Many  more  of  tlie  hame  alanip  may  welt 
be  spared  to  wage  war  with  the  bears  and  red  Indians  of  the 
*  back-woods'  of  America.  For  us — bad  as  England  is  repre- 
•eniecl,  by  such  as,  for  ret*8ons  to  which  we  have  more  than  once 
alluded,  may  tind  it  inconvenient  to  remain  in  it,  we  would  rather 
possess  a  little  cottage,  with  a  few  roods  of  land,  perched  on  the 
skirts  of  a  smiling  conmiou,  mantled  with  the  golden  furze  and 
the  purple  heath,  tlian  as  many  thousand  acres  of  the  *  pine  bar- 
rens* and  *  savannahs'  of  either  New  or  Old  America— well  cou- 
teoted  to  exclaim  with  the  poet, 

'  Eaghind,  with  all  thy  faults,  we  love  thee  still — 
Our  cfjuntryl  luvd^  while  yet  a  nuok  is  left 
Where  Engiiijh  minds  and  maimers  may  be  found, 
Shall  be  constrain'd  to  love  thee/^ 
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Aet.  IIL — 1.  A  Treatise  upon  the  Poor  Laus.  By  T.  P. 
Courtenay,  Esq.     8vo. 

2-  Remarks  on  a  Course  of  Editvatioft  desiarned  io  prepare  the 
ioul/tfui  Mind  for  a  Cureer  of  Hotwur^  Patrioikm^  awl  Fhi- 
kuithropif.  ^y  Thoiims  Myers,  A.  M.  of  the  RoyaJ  Military 
Academy,  Woolwich,  &c* 

3.  A  Summartf  Flew  of  the  Report  and  EvidetKe  relative  to  (he 
Puor  LawSf  published  btf  order  of  the  House  of  Commous,  with 
OLsercat  ions  and  Suggestio  tis.    By  S .  VV .  N  i  col  I  * 

4.  A  Letter  to  the  Common  Council  and  Liven/  of  the  Cili/  of 
London  on  the  zl buses  existing  in  Netcgate^  ^c.  Bv  the  Hon. 
H,G.  Beniiet,  M.  F, 

'^  I  'HE  ruin  of  this  kingtlom  has  been  predicted  by  shallow  fitatc»- 
^  iiieti  aud  malcontents  rather  more  tVeqiienlfy  than  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  world  ha^  been  announced  by  crazy  prophets.  Yet,  be- 
aiu.se  such  predictions  have  proved  only  the  presnmptuoiisnes**  and 
folly,  or  the  malevolence  and  niadness  of  those  by  whom  they  were 
uttered,  it  would  be  WTetchedly  illogical  to  conclude  that  the  world 
will  hold  on  its  regular  course  through  all  eternity,  or  that  the  for- 
tune of  the  country  will  always  bear  it  triumphantly  throui^h  all  dif- 
jicultles.  The  doctrine  of  ciimacterical  year!*  is  justly  accounted 
among  the  obsolete  errors  of  medicine,  yet  there  are  seasons  of  life 
wherein  the  probabilities  o(  disease  and  death  are  greater  than  at 
others, — and  so  it  is  in  the  constitution  of  society.  It  cannot,  in- 
deed, be  foreknowUi  as  in  the  human  constitution,  when  such  sea- 
sons «re  to  be  expected,  but  they  may  be  well  diM"overed  by  a  judi- 
cicnis  observer  when  they  come;  and  he  must  have  observed  little, 
and  reflected  less^  w  ho  does  not  perceive  that  this  is  one  of  those 
critical  seasons — perhaps  a  more  momentous  one  than  that  in  which 
the  restoration  of  letters  atid  the  invention  of  printing,  the  refonna* 
tion  m  religion  and  the  ditjcovery  of  India  and  America,  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  mankind^  and  affected  them  more  or  less  thron^hout  the 
^obe.  Whether  the  crisis  shall  be  for  evil  or  for  good  depends, 
iRider  Providence,  mainly  upon  ourselves.  It  must  be  for  great 
good  or  for  great  evil.  I^t  us  inquire  what  may  be  done  to  assist 
the  benignant  indications,  and  counteract  those  of  an  opposite  cha- 
racter. 

In  the  progress  of  that  great  question,  which  is  at  this  time  before 
parliament,  it  may  reasonably  be  hoped  thai  .some  radical  improve* 
jjient  will  be  effected  in  the  poor  laws,  and  in  the  condition  of 
that  class  for  whose  benefit  they  were  designed,  but  to  whose  de- 
terioration they  have  unquestionably  tended.  The  evil  wliich  these 
laws  have  producetl  increajjed  slow  ly  during  the  seventeenth  and  the 
jjreater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  because  it  lad  mucli  to  over- 
come 
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come  in  the  habiii*  and  cbaracler  of  ihe  English  peasantry*  There 
are  feelings  which  for  a  while  survive  the  institutions  from  which 
they  have  grown:  the  dependence  whieh  the  feudal  system  created 
was  of  this  kind.  Long  after  tlie  lord  had  ceased  to  require  the  her* 
vice  of  his  vas^afs  in  war,  and  to  estimate  hi*  power  by  the  number 
of  men  whom  he  could  bring  iiitu  the  field  either  for  or  against  his 
sovereign,  the  bond  bt  iween  them  continued  imbroien,  1  hey  who 
were  born  upon  his  lands  looked  ty  him  as  their  natural  protector ; 
the  castle  or  the  man ar- house  was  apen  to  ihem  upon  festival  days, 
and  from  thence  they  were  supplied  in  sicktiess  with  homely  medi- 
cines, and  that  good  diet^  whith,  as  old  Tusser  says,  *  with  wisdom, 
best  comforlelh  man/  To  fook  elsewhere  fur  assistance  and  relief 
would  have  been  equally  painful  to  the  one  party  and  injurious  to 
the  other.  71ie  old  man  had  ao  sen!*e  of  de^^radation  in  accepting 
the  bounty  of  thoi>e  for  whom  he  had  faithfully  laboured  m  his 
youth  and  strength  ;  there  was  no  humiliation  intlicted  or  intended ; 
it  was  part  of  the  payment  of  his  services^  a  debt  of  kindneiis  and 
good-wilt,  cheerfully  paid  and  gratefully  received*  As  the  metro- 
polis grew  more  attractive,  the  Lady  Bouutifuls  and  the  Sir  Koger 
de  Coverlys  became  #  xtinct :  men  mingled  more  with  the  world,  and 
women  attended  mt«re  regularly  at  Vanity  Fair,  The  peasantry, 
however,  were  still  attached  to  the  soil,  and  took  root  where  tliey 
were  born.  The  beneficial  eflccts  of  this  were  that  they  grew  up 
with  a  sense  of  family  pride ;  the  son  did  not  wish  to  leave  behind 
him  a  worse  remembrance  than  his  fatlier ;  a  good  name  was  part 
of  his  inheritance,  and,  in  case  of  unavoidable  misfortune,  it  assurt'd 
bim  relief;  for  charity  is  as  much  the  characteristic  of  civilized 
man,  as  cruelty  is  of  the  savage.  It  is  not  necessary  to  look  back 
beyond  the  memory  of  man  for  this  state  of  things  as  very  generally 
existing  throughout  the  country.  A  labourer  would  not,  without 
extreme  reluctance,  apj>ly  for  parochial  aid,  and  aotbing  but  ex- 
treme necessity  could  induce  biin  to  enter  a  poor-house,  'fhey  who 
were  reconciled  to  the  inevitable  lot  of  poverty  shrunk  from  the 
disgrace  of  pauperism,  and  many  are  the  instances  wherein  money 
which  could  ill  be  spared  from  the  scanty  provision  of  old  age  has 
been  luid  aside,  that  there  might  be  something  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  u  decent  funeral  without  coming  upon  the  parish,  even 
after  death— such  used  to  be  the  character  of  the  stationary  poor. 

Some  price  is  paid  for  every  improvement  in  society,  and  every 
stage  in  our  progress  bringy  with  it  its  concomitant  evils  ;  if  the  good 
do  but  predominate  it  is  all  we  can  expect  in  ibis  imperfect  world, 
and  all  that  we  ought  to  desire,  for  this  is  not  our  abiding-place. 
In  the  middle  ratik  of  life,  which  is  assuredly  the  happiest,  {and 
which  in  this  country  and  at  this  time  is  beyond  all  doubt  the  most 
favtHirable  situation  in  ^ihith  man  has  ever  been  placed  for  the  cul- 
tivation 
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livation  of  his  moral  mud  iiHellectyai  nature,)  the  greatest  abatement 
r  of  happiness  arises  from  the  dispersion  of  families  and  the  breaking 
Liip  of  family  ties*  When  we  ihink  of  the  patriarclial  age,  it  is  iia 
i€xemptiaii  from  this  evil  that  constitutes  its  peculiar  and  almost  ro- 
I  mantle  charuK  Haw  rarely  is  it  ihat  a  large  fimnly  is  ever  collected 
jlogelhcr  after  the  years  of  childhood  are  past!  the  duughlers  are 
llransplanted  into  other  households,  the  sons  go  east  and  west  in 
laearch  of  fortune,  separated  from  each  other  and  from  their  birth- 
j  place  by  wide  tracks  of  sea  and  land ;  they  are  divided  in  youth, 
Itnd  when  those  meet  again,  who  live  to  nieLt,  the  lirst  feeling  is 
'  thai  sinking  of  the  spirit  which  the  sense  of  time  and  rliange  pro- 
IdiieeSy  en)bodied  as  it  were,  and  pressing  upon  the  heart  with  all 
I  the  weight  of  mortality*  There  is  much  to  compensate  for  this  in 
I  the  middle  nmks  of  life — communication  is  maintained  in  absence,  a 
lliottie  for  the  natural  affections  exists — a  resting-place  ^vliere  hope 
[and  memory  meet;  a  wider  scene  of  action  brings  with  it  increase  of 
I  knowledge,  i?nlargement  of  n»ind,  new  joys  and  new  powers  of  en- 
I  joy  men  t — in  moat  cases  a  manifest  balance  of  good.  But  the  mi- 
jgratury  syfctem  extends  lower  in  soriety  where  there  nre  not  the 
!  tame  cjualifving  circumstances:  it  has  arisen,  us  it  became  need  fid  : 
die  slate  and  the  general  good  require  that  it  shouhl  he  so;  it  re* 
I  emits  our  fleets  and  armies,  it  furnishes  hands  fur  our  manufactures, 
supplies  the  consumption  of  life  in  onr  great  cities*;  hut  its 
al  effects  upon  ilie  great  innjoiity  are  lamentably  injurious. 
fTlie  eye  and  the  voice  of  a  parent  never  wholly  lose  their  effect  over 
} minds  which  are  not  decidedly  disposed  to  chuse  the  evil  part;  and 
f  tliereare  always  in  a  man's  birtlj-place  those  whose  good  opinion  he 
[has  been  desirous  of  obtaining,  and  to  whom  he  is  inclined  to  listen 
I  %i"illi  Habitual  deference*  From  such  wliolesome  influences  tlie  un-« 
■cated  and  the  ill-educated  are  removed  at  an  age  when  they 
M  most  in  need  of  affectionate  counsel  and  prudent  controul, 
^theygo  where  they  are  altogether  strangers,  or  at  least  where  there 
I  are  tione  who  have  a  near  and  dear  ctincem  in  watching  over  iheir 
^^ welfare.  Good  and  evil  manners  are  both  contagious  ;  but  die  evil 
^■conlagioii  is  the  stronger,  and  it  is  to  this  (hat  they  are  most  ex* 
^B|K)sed, 

^m  And  here  we  may  notice  one  cause  of  moral  deterioration  which 
^■operates  widely,  at  present,  among  the  class  of  which  we  are speak- 
^tliig: — the  practice  among  the  lower  order  of  manufacturers  and 
^k  tradesmen  of  taking  out-of-door  apprentices,  instead  of  boarding 
^■tiiem  in  the  house,  as  was  the  old  cirstom.  Boys  and  lads  just 
^■rising  into  manhood,  are  thus  left  to  themselves  and  to  each  r>iher, 
without  the  slightest  controul,  except  that  of  their  own  good  prin- 
^»ciph*9,  if  they  happen  to  have  been  trained  np  in  dje  way  ihey 
^filu^uld  go :  we  say  happen^  because  so  little  provision  ha;f  been  made 
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for  this  in  our  iustUutions,  and  so  generally  ia  it  neglected  by 
individual  as  well  as  by  the  state,  lliat  ihc  youth  in  bumble  life, 
who  has  been  properly  instructed  in  his  duty  towards  God  and  man, 
may  be  regarded  as  unusually  fortunate.  The  evil  consequences  of 
ihiei  practice  are  apparent;  the  apprentice,  being  thus  unconlroul- 
ed,  is  in  dunger  of  contracting  those  babiu  which  lead  to  idlenes* 
and  want,  and,  perliaps,  to  a  &tiU  more  pitiable  termination;  and 
many  a  youlli  ih  thus  sacrificed  wljnrn  a  careful  master  and  the  regu 
lalions  of  a  well  ordered  family  might  have  saved  from  ruin.  Tliey 
who  reflect  upon  the  course  of  <!0ciety  in  this  countt7  cannot,  in- 
deed, but  perceive  that  the  apportiniities  and  temptations  to  evil 
have  greatly  increastd,  while  the  old  restraints,  of  every  kind,  have 
as  generally  fallen  into  disuse.  Tlie  stocks  arc  now  as  commonlj 
in  astaie  of  decay  as  the  market-cross;  and  while  the  population  has 
doubled  upon  the  church  establishment,  the  nnmher  of  ale-houses 
has  increased  len-fold  in  proportion  to  the  population. 

At  a  time  when  the  legislature  is  taking  into  its  consideration  the 
momentous  question  of  the  Poor  Law  s,  it  is  more  than  ever  of  im- 
portance that  ir  should  be  well  understood  how  large  a  part  of  the 
evil  arises  from  causes  which  are  completely  within  the  power  of 
the  local  magistrates,  and  how  much  may  be  accomplished  by  the 
efforts  of  benevolent  individuals  which  cannot  be  reached  by  any 
legislative  enactment.     As  the  establishment  of  inns  is  one  of  the 
surest  proofs  and  accompaniments  of  increasing  civilization,  $o  the 
multiplication  of  ale-honscs  is  not  less  surely  the  efl'ect  and  the 
cause  of  an  increased  and  increasitig  depravity  of  manners.     It  may 
be  affirmed  broadly  and  without  qualification,  that  every  public- 
house  in  the  country,  which  is  not  required  for  the  convenience  of 
travellers,  wayfarers  and  persons  frequenting  a  market,  is  a  seminary 
for  idleness,  misery  and  pauperism.     We  are  speaking  here  of  vii» 
lages  and  small  towns — large  cities  have  wants  and  diseases  of  their 
own,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter;  but  every  public-house  in 
die  country,  which  is  not  necessary  for  the  public  good,  is  in  itself 
a  public  evil  and  a  cause  of  evil.     To  advise  any  sudden  reduction 
of  their  numbers  would  be  absurd.     Hasty  reformations  bring  with 
them  greater  evils  than  those  which  they  are  intended  to  correct; 
but,  in  this  case,  there  is  an  easy  and  unobjectionable  course.     No 
new  house  should  be  licensed  without  clear  proof  that  it  would  be 
useful  to  the  neighbouihood; — which  it  could  only  be  where  a  new 
village  was  rising,  or  w  here  there  was  a  rapid  increase  of  inhabitants 
from  some  local  causes:    that  a  gentleman's  servant  wanted  an 
establishment,  or  that  a  brewer  found  it  advantageous  to  have  ano- 
ther tap*room  opened  for  the  consumption  of  his  beer,  ought  not  to 
be  considered  sufticieiit  causes  for  adding  to  what  are  already  far- 
too  mimerotis.    With  regard  to  the  uouecesjary  uuotber  of  houses 
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ullieh  are  already  open,  ihe  licence  should  not  be  revivccl  wlien  fhe 
ptesent  occupier  itmoveH,  or  ilies;  one  geiieraiion  would  Uicn  pro- 
ilucc  tlje  desired  reduction.  And  in  every  inst^ince  where  Ijubitual 
riol  and  driiiikennei».s  were  suffered,  or  ihe  doors  kept  open  till  an 
improper  hour  of  the  nighty  the  licence  shr^ild  unifoimly  be  takea 
tway.  Were  the  magistrates  and  parish-officers  strictly  to  enforce 
tlia$e  latter  regulalinnM,  (us  the  luw  rm^>owers  and  their  duty  requires 
Hiktm  ta  do,)  they  woidd  soon  perceive  the  good  effect  in  the  amended 
morals  of  the  puii«ih,  and  that  amendment  would,  ^lowJy  indeed,  but 
certainly,  be  felt  in  the  pcHjr*rates.  To  punish  ofteiices  is  alwaya 
a  painful  task — lliere  is  nothing  painful  nor  invidious  in  preventing 
tll€fii :  and  such  preventifni  tends  so  evident!)  to  ilif  immediate  be- 
nefit of  llie  pti^ons  uhum  it  affects,  that  even  ihtirown  acquiescetice 
HI  the  fitness  and  utility  ut'  ll)e  nieai^ure  may  be  looked  for.  The  man 
«ho  tjudshunscll  in  tJje  morning  without  a  head-ache,  and  with  the 
mofiey  in  his  pocket  which  he  would  otherwise  have  squandered  in 
procuring  one,  cannot  but  acknowledge  in  his  heart  that  he  is  the 
better  for  the  restriction,  however  much  it  may  have  offended  him 
It  die  time.  But  certainly  they  who  exert  themselves  to  prevent 
drunkenness  and  disorder  will  have  the  women  on  their  sidt- :  the 
mtfvt  will  rejoice  in  measures  which  may  wean  her  husband  from 
ibit5  that  ensure  misery  and  want;  and  mothers  will  pray  God  to 
jtgaa  the  ma^^istrates  who  are  instrumental  in  keeping  their  soDf 
I  temptation. 

I  tlic  time  of  James  I,  it  appears  to  have  been  common  even  for 
tinlry  labourers  both  to  eat  their  meals  and  to  lodge  in  inns  or 
Je^hciuses.  Sir  Frederick  Morton  Eden,  in  whose  great  repository 
l>f  facts  concerning  the  history  of  the  poor  this  is  mentirmed,  does 
not  deterfiiinc  whLtl»t*r  this  mode  of  living  was  occasioned  *  by  the 
iinjtuiieious  regulations  of  Elizabeth's  parlianjent,  which  prohibited 
Tie  ere4*tiou  of  collages,  or  by  the  statute  of  inmates,  which,  in  the 
tity  of  London,  and  probably  in  other  corporate  towns,  limited  \1\% 
dumber  of  imnates  in  a  house  to  one  family ;  or  whether  it  was  th« 
jral  and  intermediate  step  in  tlie  progress  of  society,  from  llie 
ibsolute  dependence  of  the  slave  on  his  master  for  both  diet  and 
'  abitatiou,  to  the  improved  condition  of  die  free  labourer,  who,  at 
reseat »  rarely  resides  under  the  same  roof  with  his  employer/ 
i|e%'er  may  have  been  the  causes  of  this  curious  systenii  or 
ever  its  extent,  (for  it  cannot  possibly  have  been  general, Hhe 

was  much   less  pernicious  than  that  which  our  pot-houses 

produce  at  present.     Tlie  tharat  ter  of  the  house  itself  was  widely 
laiy  was  the  usuhI  dLMiumiuatiuU ;  and  the  word 
iJer,  by  which  llie  law  still  designates  an  innkeeper,  implies 
riginally  his  piotits  were  derived  more  from  tlie  larder  than 
tap.      *  TTie  Innholders  Posie/  provided  lor  him  by  the  honest 
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in  dKMeftays  were  upon  the  same  plan 
ihe  cotitineut. 
«teiitlcl]i  bere,  and  sittt^th  with  his  host, 
nflKtlerche^r,  and  'scape  with  lesser  cost  j 
iKaAnOB  ktLve^  a  chamber  by  himself, 
mhaJL  pains  da  crave,  than  pas  ol  worldly  pelf. 
il  the  labourer,  who  lodged  in  one  of  these 
_  ke  Btlle  likelj  to  lay  b v  any  part  of  his  earnings : 
kt  m»  adMMjts  of  frugality;   but  it  is  equally  obvious, 
MM  be  Ictupted  to  riotous  expendilure.     He  \vas»  in 
mm  of  .ibe  fiunily;  it  was  essential  to  their  comfort  that  his 
be  wohet  aud  decent,  and  it  was  more  directly  essen- 
i»  hit  ova  ilso;  because,  according;  to  bis  conduct  in  this 
be  the  respect  and  kindness  with  which  he  m  ould  be 
The  latidtorti  counted  upon  his  regular  payments,  and 
l9  bave  encouraged  him  in  drunkenness,  for  the  sake  of  a 
imitiediale  gain,  would  have  been  like  kilting  the  goose 
ibe  golden  eggs*     The  tandlord,  we  may  be  sure,  >>  ould  re- 
tbe  old  stave:— 

Give  us  old  ale  and  book  it, 

O  fji^t  us  old  ale  and  hook  it; 

And  when  you  would  have  your  money  for  all, 

My  cou&in  may  chance  to  luok  rt. 

iyatem  is  entirely  out  of  use  in  t!ie  coimtry»and  in  large 

are  no  other  remains  of  it  than  may   be  traced  in 

Ties  and  the  cook-!»hops.    The  eating  and  drinking  houses 

«  sreat  decree,  separated,  the  one  being  as  useful  as  the 

MCtoiis*     For  the  labouring  man,  the  ale-house  is  now 

of  pure  unmingled  evil;  where,  while  he  is  single,  be 

iW  money  which  should  be  laid  up  as  a  provision  for 

Of  for  old  age ;  and  where,  if  he  frequent  it  after  he  is 

be  commits  tlie  far  heavier  sin  of  spending,  for  his  own 

l^ctttiou,  the  earnings,  upon  which  the  woman,  whom  he 

dependent  on  him,  and  the  children  to  whom  he  has 

blf«  the  strongest  of  all  claims.     The  diminution  of 

il  one  of  the  most  practicable  and  efficient  means  of 


I 


KW  lnwr  i«4m  muy  be  divided  into  the  large  classes  of  per- 

iMJiPldl  m   agriculture,    manufacturers,    bandicraftsnien* 

qJift^4iboilfers  and  domestic  servants:  there  is,  likewise,  a 

bo%  in  great  cities,  which  the  wants  of  a  great  city 

■i  bicknev-coachmcn,  porters,  butchers,  &c. :  the 

Mtv  iffH  inpplied  from  all  these  classes;  the  unfortunate, 

ibe  UHprovident,  compose  the  great  army  of  paupers, 

and  reprobatei  are  those  vagabonds  and  rutliani 

who 
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mho  annoy  antl  endanger  the  rest  of  the  community.  The  Spanish 
Census^  which  was  taken  before  we  had  any  thing  more  than  mere 
conjecture  to  proceed  upon  in  this  important  part  of  statistics,  dis- 
lioguishes  the  different  eniploymeuts  of  men  with  a  minuteness 
nhich  i»  highly  ciiriotis,  though,  in  our  comphcated  siyslem  of 
fociety^  it  would  be  hardly  attainable*  We  have  however  before 
m  aame  tables^  formed  with  great  knowledge  and  singular  ability^ 
thereby  it  iippears  ihat  the  number  of  families  employ t'd  in  agri- 
uUuie,  ihr  »uj2;bout  England  and  Wales,  ure,  upon  an  average  of  all 
lie  counties,  ihirty-six  iu  a  hundred.    Manufacturers^  it  is  obvious, 

list  always  be  exposed  to  great  and  sudden  fluctuations,  arising 
from  causes  over  wliich  neither  they  nor  their  employers  have  any 
controul:  there  is  a  bare  possibility  that  those  which  are  occasioned 
ly  Uie  humour  of  fashion  might  be  removed^  if  they  who  lead  ibe 
^fs^iion.s  were  made  sensible  of  the  severe  injury  which  is  often 
ione  to  Inrge  budies  of  men,  by  the  capricious  disuse  of  any  article 
for  which  there  baii  been  a  considerable  demand:  he,  however^  who 
ibould  expect  this^  must  be  a  sturdy  believer  in  the  perfectibility  of 
women ;  and  indeed,  in  general,  the  demand  which  ceases  iti  one 
quarter  Is  only  transferred  to  another,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
industry  is  put  in  motion  by  the  sajue  expenditure.  But  the  stop- 
pages which  arise  from  poliiical  causes  bring  with  them  no  com- 
pensation of  this  kind;  thev  are  more  extensive,  and  they  are,  in 
tlieir  very  nature,  irremediable.  In  tins  respect,  therefore,  tho 
Miation  of  tlie  manufacturers  is  worse  than  that  of  any  of  the  other 
labouring  classes,  for  whose  services  there  in,  generally  speaking, 
a  ceftam  and  equal  demand,  and  that  tiemand  almost  w  holly  lude- 
|peadent  of  any  but  local  circumstances.  On  the  other  hand  the 
dMierence  of  wages  is  sufficient  to  compensate  fur  this,  lliough  iho 
diances  of  dl  fortune  do  not  nsnally  enter  into  our  culcuLitious  for 
M  ffiucli  as  they  ought.  Wages,  of  course,  uinsl  ulvvays  differ 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  wojk,  and  llie  dexttrily  or  strength 
of  the  workmen;  but  the  wages  of  every  hanthcraft  man  tliroijgh" 

t  this  kingdom  arc  more  than  sufbcient  for  his  mainteuairce,  in 
ordinary  times;  it  is  only  iu  agriculture  that  they  are  luijuslly  de- 
pressed by  the  injuricms  ctVect  of  the  poor  laws.  What  then  are 
llie  caus^es  of  pauperism: — misfortune  in  one  insiaute,  misconduct 
in  fifty;  want  of  frugality,  want  of  forethought,  want  of  prudence, 
vaiit  of  principle; — want  of  hope  nho  should  be  added.  But  hope 
and  good  principle!!  may  be  given  by  humaij  institutions ;^it  is  the 
inetereat,  it  is  the  paramount  duly  of  government,  to  see  that  they  are 
l^iveii;  and  if  they  are  not  followed  by  prudence  and  prosperity,  as 
ibeir  natural  consequence,  the  evil  will  be  of  that  kind  for  wliich 
the  sufferer  has  nothing  to  reproach  himself.  Weak  as  we  are  and 
prone  to  f^in,  it  is  not  often  that  we  murmur  agaiavt  the  dispensation! 
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of  Providence.  The  privations^  the  suflVriiig^,  die  bereavetnenks 
whicli  cume  fr^>ni  God,  are  bonie  liuuibJv^  aiui  paliituly,  aud  reli- 
giously:—it  even  seems  as  if  the  heart  were  like  lhf>se  fmii^  >vhicb 
ripen  the  more  readily  wlien  they  are  woundi  d.  But  if  affliction 
soften  the  lieart^  adver!i*ity»  too  often,  tends  to  Imi  den  it ;  the  injuries 
of  forluue  affect  oieu  with  a  sense  of  injustice,  and  are  rrsented  like 
wrongs;  and  when  they  proceed  from  misconduct,  any  feeling  is 
more  tolerable  than  that  of  self-condemnation*  Men  seek  to  jui^tify 
lb  em  selves  against  ihu  inward  accuser,  and  set  up  the  standard  of 
their  own  morality  against  the  law.  Guilt  b  a  skilful  sophist:  the 
veriest  wreith  who  subsists  by  pilfering,  or  cluse«  a  course  of 
more  audacious  crimes  at  the  gailovvs,  forms  for  hnnselt  a  system 
which  m,  in  its  origin  and  end,  the  same  as  that  of  Buonaparte,  aiid 
the  other  philosophers  of  the  Satanic  school. 

It  is  anu>nj4  the  lower  classes  that  those  nuTieries,  as  well  as  those 
diseases  are  founds  which  become  infectious  to  the  connnunity. 
The  vices  to  which  they  are  prone  are  idleness,  drunkenness, 
gambbuu:,  "»d  cruelty :  gambling  is  the  least  frequent,  and  might 
aluiiist  wholly  be  prevenlcd,  were  the  magistrates  to  exert  them- 
selves, and  the  parish  officers  to  do  their  duly.  Cruelly  is  less  w  itlun 
the  cognizance  of  human  lawsj  and  )tt  we  trust  those  abomuiable 
sports,  which  tend  to  fo^ler  it.  Will  be  prohibited;  this  mdicd  is 
a  bestial  principle  which  no  moral  and  religiou>»  alclitmy  can  trans- 
mute nito  any  thing  good:  the  others  are  only  perversions  of  the 
great  springs  of  human  action  ;  which,  when  they  huve  their  proper 
direction  a:>signed  thenj,  operate  inmiedmtcty  to  the  beiieiit  of  the 
individual  and  the  public.  They  proceed  from  self-indulgence,  or 
that  love  of  excitement  which  man  retains  as  a  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristic from  inferior  animals,  when,  in  all  other  respects,  he  has, 
as  far  as  possible,  degraded  himself  to  iheir  level.  H  litre  this  is  the 
case  it  is  not  alvva3s  the  fault  of  the  individual,  even  in  civilised 
nod  Chriblian  countries — even  in  our  own.  Animals  go  rightly,  ac- 
cording to  the  ends  of  their  creation,  when  they  are  left  to  them- 
selves; they  follow  their  instinct,  and  are  safe:  but  it  is  otherwise 
with  man;  the  ways  of  life  area  lubyrinth  for  him;  his  infancy  does 
not  stand  more  in  need  of  a  motlier's  care,  than  his  moral  and  intel- 
lectual faculties  require  to  be  nurst^d  and  fostered;  and  when  these 
are  left  to  starve  for  want  of  miinment,  how  infinitely  more  de- 
plorable is  his  condition  than  that  of  the  bea*^ts  who  perish! 

Herein  it  is  that  our  Ueformalion  was  left  imperfect.  No  blame 
for  this  is  imputable  to  tho'^e  good  and  adnmable  men  by  whose 
learning  and  labour  it  was  effected,  by  whose  martyrdom  it  was 
sealed,  Tliey  felt  and  ur^tcl  the  necessity  of  providing  good  educa- 
tion for  the  people;  and  that  most  exctUent  prince,  Edward  VI., 
reckoned  it  fir &t  among  tlie  medicines  w  hich  must  cure  the  sores  of 
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tfie  ccmifiionwe^l :  he  reckoned  it  '  fir-^t  in  order,  ns  first  in  dignity 
snd  degree/  '  Men,'  said  lie,  *  keep  longi  *^t  the  savtmr  of  tlieir 
first  bringuig  up;  whereforej  seeing  that  it  setm^th  so  necessary  a 
thing,  ne  will  sliow  our  device  herein/  Ever)  ihji^*  indeed  which 
u  good  and  judicious  mind  could  desire  as  tending  luosl  surely  to 
the  improvement  of  his  country  and  liis  kind,  seems  to  have  been 
contemplated  by  this  extraordnmry  youth — '  1 .  Good  education. 
2-  Demising  of  good  laws.  3,  Executing  the  laws  justly  without  re- 
apcct  of  persons.  4.  Example  of  rulers*  5.  Punishing  of  Miga- 
boiidi  and  idle  persons.  6.  Encouraging  the  good.  7*  Ordering 
'  the  Customerb.  8,  Engendering  friendship  in  all  parts  of  the 
iioonwcallli*  These  he  the  chief  points  that  tend  to  order  well 
whole  tomnnniweahh/— *  Neveriheless/  he  says,  *  when  all 
these  laws  be  made,  estahlished,  and  enacted,  they  serve  to  no  pur- 
|I08€  except  they  be  fully  and  duly  executed*  By  whom?  By  those 
that  have  authority  to  execute;  that  h  to  say,  the  noblemen  and 
lite  justices  of  peace.  Wherefore  I  would  wish  that  afier  this  Par- 
liament were  ended,  those  n<iblenien,  except  a  few  tlmt  sliould  be 
with  me,  went  to  iht^ir  counties,  and  there  sliould  see  the  .statutes 
fully  and  duly  executed ;  and  that  those  men  i^hould  be  put  from 
bring  justices  of  the  peace  that  be  ttuiched  or  blotted  with  those 
vices  ihat  be  against  these  new  lawff  to  be  established ;  for  no  man 
that  is  in  fault  himself  can  punish  another  for  the  same  offence/ 
With  due  allowance  for  the  little  which  is  not  applicable  to  our 
present  slate  of  society,  everv  thing  is  here  noted  which  is  required 
for  a  diorough  reformation  of  the  people, — sound  instruction  foi  all, 
irholesome  chastisement  for  the  dissolute,  wholesome  encourage^ 
mcnt  for  the  well-disposed,  and  the  watchful  execution  of  those 
minor  laws,  upon  llie  pr»»pcr  observance  of  which  the  general  weal 
u  not  less  dei>endent  than  domestic  com  fort  and  happmes?!  ar:?  upon 
the  minor  morals*  Time  passes  on,  manners  and  custoujs  rhaiige, 
institutions  are  modified;  some  ripen  in  the  course  of  age,  and 
others  fall  to  decay;  but  the  great  principles  of  politics  and  ethics, 
of  public  and  private  morality*  are  fixed  and  immutable, — fij^ed  as 
the  order  ot  the  universe,  immutable  as  its  Creator, 

The  platform  of  general  instruction  was  not  bid  (as  it  should 
have  been)  when  we  passed  from  popery  to  protestantism.  Funds 
wrested  iniquitously  from  the  churchy  and  which,  if  justly  applied, 
would  have  provided  for  this  most  important  object  with  a  mumti- 
cetice  of  wliich  no  age  or  country  has  ever  yet  seen  an  example, 

•  '  I  could  ^visli,'  sayi  King  Edwarft,  •  ihat  wht?ji  timt'  shull  wrve*  the  lupcfAuuiii 
stut  tedirnis  itatiiics  were  brought  iciTo  cKic  siitn  lugetber,  iind  nuide  more  plain  and 
tliOft,  to  tike  intent  tlml  uieii  might  the  better  uiuJcralttiid  them  ;  i^liieh  tbiiig  shall 
iQiich  liclp  to  jqdvaucc  the  pratU  of  the  coninkutivircalttu'' — If  this  nrcrc  to  be  desired  in 
felft  dvj-i,  liow  uvfi(U((ljr  luore  uecdftfl  must  it  t>e  uow! 
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Mere  dilapidated  by  the  profuse  expetiditiire  of  Henry  VIH.,  and 
the  rapacity  <»f  his  favourites;  and  perhaps  if  his  saintly  son  had  at- 
tained lo  fonger  life,  he  niiglil  have  found  his  best  inlentions  frus- 
trated by  the  opposition  which  they  would  have  experienced  from 
sel6shaes$,  cupidity,  and  contending  parties.  But  unhappily  while 
liltle  was  done,  die  ea!»ier  work  of  undoing  bad  proceeded  with  iu« 
natural  rapidity »  Such  as  the  instruction  of  the  Romish  church  is, 
it  was  amply  provided  by  the  Romish  establishment:  its  outward  and 
visible  forms  were  always  before  the  eyes  of  the  people;  the  cere- 
jTionials  were  dexterously  interwoven  with  the  whole  habits  of  their 
usual  life ;  ihe  practice  of  contession,  baleful  as  it  is,  and  liable  to 
0uch  perilous  abuses,  had  yet  the  effect  of  bringing  every  individual 
tinder  the  knowledge  of  his  spiritual  teacher,  wliile  a  faith,  blind 
indeed,  and  grossly  erroneous,  was  kept  alive  in  the  most  ignorant 
of  the  populace  by  superstitious  observances,  the  scaffolding  and  tlie 
trappings,  the  tools  and  the  trinkets  of  popery.  In  addition  to  all 
these  means,  the  country  was  filled  with  itinerant  preachers,  activel| 
employed  in  co-operating  with  the  secular  clergy  to  one  gener 
end,  (however  opposed  to  them  in  individual  interest,)  and  in  suf 
porting  and  strengthening  ihe  influence  of  the  church  establishmen 
Under  that  state  of  things,  every  person  in  the  kingdom  was  ii 
structed  in  as  much  of  Chri&tiauity  as  his  teacher,  erring  hiniself  and' 
ignorant  of  its  true  nature,  thought  nccei^sary  for  salvation.  He  wai 
well  taught  in  certain  legend.s,  and  knew  perfectly  the  romance  > 
his  patron  saint,  and  the  fable  of  his  favourite  idol:  he  had  a  livel* 
faitli  in  purgatory,  and  had  leamt  wlien  to  kneel  and  when  lo  croa 
himself  ut  a  mysterious  and  unintelligible  service ;  and  he  could  re-' 
peat  certain  prayers,  with  a  full  persuasion  of  their  devoutness  and 
of  the  utility  of  repeating  them,  though  he  did  not  understand 
meaning  of  one  syllable.  Great  superstition  was  inculcated,  an 
implicil  firilh,  and  it  has  been  wisely  and  charitably  observed  b^ 
John  Wesley,  that*  God  makes  allowance  for  invincible  ignorance 
and  blesses  the  faith  notwithstanding  the  superstition  !* 

This  was  llie  religious  state  of  our  common  people  before 
Reformation ;  the  point  of  instruction  was  reached  at  which  the 
teachcris  aimed,  and  which  their  rulers  thought  necessary.  An 
this  is  tlie  condition  of  the  ci>mmou  people  in  Catholic  countne 
at  this  day,  where  they  have  nut  been  infected  by  the  pestilence  of 
revolutionary  taipiety.  Its  effect  in  attaching  them  invincibly  to 
the  old  iuHtituti^tns  of  their  native  land  has  been  nobly  exemplified 
in  La  Vendee,  in  Portugal,  and  in  Spain.  It  is  accompanied  ever 
where  with  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  real  nature  of  Christianity 
and  with  u  most  adulterated  system  of  morals  as  well  as  of  faith  j 
but  if  the  same  diligence  hud  been  used  in  these  kingdoms  for 
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Biructing  every  person  in  I  he  pure  failh  ni}i\  pure  morals  of  i\m 
£iiglbli  churclij  nan  ^e  doubt  that  it  w ould  have  been  equally  suc- 

Mfulf 

We  shall  not  surely  be  suspected  of  any  disposition  to  favour 
|llie  abui*e$  of  the  Rdmish  church;  and  therefore,  without  appre- 
hending ceiiiiure,  we  may  express  our  regret,  that,  when  those  abuses 
were  shaken  oft',  it  was  either  not  found  possible,  or  not  tliought 
convenient,  to  reform  the  regular  clergy,  instead  of  ubolishkig 
ibem  altogether*  Every  person  who  has  seeii  these  orders  in  coun- 
I  trie9  where  they  yet  exist,  must  know  with  what  scandal  they  are  at- 
tended in  their  unreformed  slate,  thoug!i  the  crimes  imputed  to  tliera 
]u  Kuglundf  as  a  pretext  for  the  violent  and  iniqnitoys  measure  of 
^thcir  dissolution,  were  beyond  all  doubt  grossly  exaggerated.  But 
here  we  have  felt,  and  still  feel,  and  perhaps  shall  one  day  feel  )'et 
more  severely,  the  evil  consequences  of  having  disbanded  the  whfde 
attxiliary  force  of  the  church;  who  did  /or  it  what  the  Methodists 
and  other  proseluiug  sectaries  are  now  doing  agaimt  it ;  and  per- 
formed duties  which  the  parochial  clergy  have  never  been  numerous 
enotigh  to  discharge  in  all  places,  had  the  zeal  in  every  case 
cxiisted,  aud  which,  however  zealous,  it  is  not  possible  timt  ihtj 
diouJd  dischiirge  in  populous  places.  Their  institution,  by  rendering 
poverty  a  part  of  their  religious  profession,  eft'ecled  in  their  behalf 
the  difficult  point  of  making  it  |>€rfccUy  compatible  with  gene- 
ral respect,  lliese  preachers  were  tit  ken  away,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  parochial  clergy,  who  till  then  had  lived  in  a  certain  and 
proper  degree  of  affluence,  were  impoverished,  the  necessary  effect 
of  making  them  poor  being  to  expose  them  to  contempt. 

The  evil  consequences  to  tlie  clergy  and  to  the  church  are  fre- 
quently noticed  by  the  writers  of  Elizabeth^s  anil  the  succeed- 
ing reign : — *  Politic  men,'  says  one,  '  begin  apace  already  to  with* 
liold  their  children  from  schools  and  universities;  any  profession 
else  better  likes  them,  as  knowing  they  may  live  well  in  whatsoever 
calling,  save  in  the  ministry/ — *  Tliey  have  t;tken  awaj  the  unction 
and  left  us  nothing  but  the  alub{]ster  box,  the  slireds,  the  shcards* 
the  scrapings  of  our  own/^ — *  As  for  the  ministers  that  have  livhigs* 
sa^s  Thomas  Adams,  (and  his  marginal  note  says  ieuvmgs  not  liv- 
ings, Thomas  Adams  being  addicted  to  the  sin  of  punning,)*  they 
are  scarce  live-onSj  or  enough  to  keep  themselves  and  their  familiei 
living;  and  for  those  that  have  none,  they  may  make  themselvei 
Bierr}'  with  their  leannug,  if  they  have  no  money,  for  they  tliat 
bought  the  patronages  mnst  needs  sell  the  presentations. 

*  Vendere  jure  potest,  emerat  ille  prius, 
•  And  then,  if  Balaam's  ass  hath  but  an  audible  \oice  and  a  soluble 
porse^  he  sliall  be  preferred  before  his  master,  were  he  leu  pro- 
{ihetfl*     If  tliis  weather  hold^  Julian  need  not  icud  learning  into 
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eKile^  for  no  parent  will  be  so  irreligious  as,  with  great  expensea, 
to  bring  up  his  child  at  once  to  misery  and  sin.' 

The  condition  of  the  inferior  Clergy,  though  it  still  requires 
tmprovenienty  has  been  greatly  improved  during  the  last  cen- 
tury; but  the  effects  of  this  lon^  continued  evil  are  still  felt. 
For  while  the  means  of  religious  instruction  were  thought  insuffi- 
cienty  the  population  has  doubled  upon  those  means,  and  the  con- 
sequence has  been  that  the  populace  in  England  are  more  ignorant 
of  their  religious  duties  than  they  are  in  any  other  Christian  country. 
'  It  would  make  any  true  Christian  s  heart  bleed  to  think/  says 
Biriiop  Croft,  '  how  many  thousand  poor  souls  diere  are  in  this 
land  that  have  no  more  knowledge  of  God  than  heathens ;  thousandis 
of  the  mendicant  condition  never  come  to  chai;chy  and  are  never 
looked  after  by  any  ;  likewise  thousands  of  mean  husbandry-men 
that  do  come  to  church,  understand  no  more  of  the  sermon  than 
brutes.  Perchance  in  their  infancy  some  of  them  learnt  a  little  of 
their  Catechism,  that  is,  they  could,  like  parrots,  sa^  some  broken 
pieces,  but  never  understand  the  meaning  of  one  hne ;  but  after- 
wards, as  they  grow  up  to  be  men,  grow  more  babes  in  religion, 
so  ignorant  as  scarce  to  know  their  Heavenly  Father ;  and  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  before  they  are  able 
to  give  account  of  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  Thus  it  is  general^ 
in  the  country,  and  in  the  city  as  bad ;  partly  for  the  reason  before 
specified,  and  partly  by  reason  the  number  in  many  parishes  is  far 
greater  than  any  one  pastor  can  have  a  due  care  of;  he  cannot  know 
half  the  names  or  faces  of  them,  much  less  their  faults  and  beha- 
viour, which  is  requisite  that  he  may  both  instruct  and  reprove  when 
there  is  need.'  At  this  day  the  case  is  worse  than  when,  the  good 
Bishop  of  Hereford  thus  represented  it ;  the  increase  of  popula 
tion,  were  there  no  other  cause,  would  unavoidably  have  made  it 
worse.  But  we  must  also  regard  the  grow*th  of  large  tovnis  during 
the  last  threescore  years ;  the  progress  of  manufactures,  and  the 
vices  which  unhappily  both  the  one  and  the  other  generate,  feed, 
and  foster.  Thus,  even  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  darkness 
has  in  this  respect  been  gaining  upon  light,  just  as  weeds  and  bram- 
bles spread  themselves,  where  cultivation  is  neglected.  And  what 
is  to  be  looked  for,  if,  while  we  have  been  remiss  in  sowing  good 
seed,  the  enemy  has  continued  to  sow  tares,  with  that  pestilent  ac- . 
tivity  by  which  mischievous  and  malignant  natures  are  distinguished, 
— ^what  indeed  but  such  an  increase  of  pauperism,  profligacy,  and 
crimes  of  every  kind,  as  that  to  which  the  poor-rates  and  the  courts 
of  law  at  this  time  bear  frightful  and  formidable  testimony ! 

It  has  been  well  argued  by  Stillingfleet,  that  God  exercises  a 
particular  providence  with  respect  to  the  condition  of  kingdoms 
and  nations,  making  it  better  or  worse  according  to  the  moral  and 
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rdigious  roiidilian  of  riie  pecn>lc.  For  ihe  moral  oHer  of  llie 
«('orld  is  ii'it  les^  immutable  than  its  physical  laws.  The  seasons 
are  not  linked  tOi;eLher  iti  more  ineviuible  tiequence  than  human 
actions  and  their  cuoseqynites;  and  irtes  do  not  more  CLTtaiiily 
bring  forth  fruit  after  thejr  kind  than  good  and  evil  are  atleudant 
upon  virtue  and  vice.  F«ir  individuals,  indeed,  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing mj*y  not  alwa>5  be  in  diin  woihi — die  greater  ll»eir  misery  when 
it  IS  deferred:  but  communities,  exi**tjug  onl)  mliniC,  cannot  esca|>e 
from  their  temporal  aocount.  There  can  be  no  permanent  pros- 
perity unless  it  be  fatmded  upon  industry,  virtue  and  religion ;  the 
public  weal,  as  well  as  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  individuals  rests 
upon  these,  and  ffsts  upou  ihemwlRilly;  in  proportion  as  the  people 
^DMocmie  idle,  immoral,  and  inc  hgiotjs,  the  state  becomes  iu^ccure, 
^mfA  base  is  underujined,  and  it  is  well  obi^erved  by  Mr.  VValpote, 
that  '  in  policy,  as  in  architecture,  the  ruin  is  greatest  when  it  be- 
gins witli  ihc  foundation,' 

In  the  miserably  nii«i»ovemed  Turkish  empire  men  are  at  this 
lime  retrogradinj;  from  the  settled  to  the  nomadic  sfate  of  life; 
ihe  wandering  pfipnlation  is  conlimmHy  itjerea'^ed  by  those  who 
dasert  to  it  from  the  oppression  which  they  endnre ;  and  thus  the 
IftsI  remainhig  wrecks  of  civilization,  m  whul  was  onee  the  mo??t  ci- 
riUzcdf  the  most  intellectual  and  the  most  flotirishuig  part  of  the 
whole  habitable  earth,  noidd  *me  day  be  destroyed,  if  it  were  not 
irsbonable  to  believe  that  Providence  will  bring  about  a  great  and 
beneficial  change  in  its  own  good  time.  Those  who  thus  prefer 
the  w  ilderness  to  the  city,  and  the  tent  to  the  fixed  habitation,  arc 
in  some  respects  bettered  by  the  exchange;  llie}  are  less  in  danger 

Bof  the  plague,  and  if  they  leave  none  of  their  vices  behind  them,  tliey 
acquire  at  least  manly  habits  to  which  they  were  strangers  befofe. 
The  change  which  has  been  going  on  among  us  has  none  of  these 
qualifying  circumstances  for  the  individual,  while  it  lend.s  to  the 
direct  and  immediate  detriment  of  the  commonweal,  W^ilh  us, 
ihey  who  withdraw  themselves  from  the  service  of  society  are  en- 

r lifted  instantly  against  it*     As  sonti  as  they  cease  to  support  them- 
ielve^  by  their  <iwu  earnings,  they  begin  to  cmisnme  the  properly 
of  others,     llobbes,  in  the  frontispiece  to  hi.n  Leviathan,  has  deli- 
neated his  commonwealth  as  a  crowned  and  armed  human  image, 
whose  body  is  composed  of  individuals;  the  magistrates  form  the 
breast,  the  military  are  its  arms,  and  if  the  figure  had  been  piven 
at  fidl  length,  the  peasantiy  and  mechanics  would  have  been  seen 
J  constituting  the  feet  and  legs.    We  have  had  occasion  to  notice  else- 
f where  the  apt  simditude  which  he  has  found  for  the  libellous  and 
I  seditious  members  of  the  community.     If  he  had  contemplated  the 
[present  cftect  of  the  Poor  Laws,  he  might  have  devised  one  not  lesi 
[appropriate  ibr  the  paupers  of  the  stale,  and  the  body  of  his  per- 
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in  that  of  France,  the  men  who  were  loudest  in  demafiding  the 

;  unlimited  liberty  for  themselves,  in  thought,  word,  and  deed, 
have  no  sooner  been  in  poBsession  of  power,  than  ihty  have  laid 
ihe  severest  restrictions  upon  tlie  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds  of  all 
except  themselves  and  their  own  party. 

ITiere  is  no  danger  of  our  tending  toward  the  same  extreme ;  but 
we  shall  err  wickedly  and  perilously  on  the  other  side,  if  we  allow  the 

I  evil  p  or  any  evil  which  we  posses;^  the  means  of  controlling,  to  take 
lb  course  uncontrolled*  Children  are  daily  to  be  seen,  in  hundreds 
tJid  thousands,  about  the  streets  of  London,  brought  up  in  misery 
pnd  mendicity,  tirst  to  every  kind  of  suffering,  afterwards  to  everj 
^iml  of  guiltj  the  boys  to  theft,  tlie  girls  to  prostitution,  and  this  not 
from  accidental  causes,  but  from  an  obvious  defect  in  our  institu- 
lions  !  Throughout  all  our  great  cities,  throughout  all  our  manutac- 

•turing  counties,  the  case  is  the  same  as  in  the  capital.  And  this  pub- 
lic and  notorious  evil,  diis  intolerable  rejproacli,  has  been  going  on 
year  after  year,  increasing  as  our  prosperity  has  increased,  but  in  an 
accelerated  ratio.  If  this  were  regarded  by  itself  alone,  distinct  from 
ill  other  evils  and  causes  of  evil,  it  might  well  excite  shame  for 
the  past,  astonishment  for  the  pret^ent,  and  apprehension  for  the  fu^ 
tart ;  but  if  it  be  regarded  in  connection  with  the  in<;rease  of  pau- 
^L|>erism^  the  condition  of  the  uiannfacturing  populace,  and  tbe  indefa- 
H;ugable  zeal  witli  which  die  most  pernicious  principles  of  every  kind 
are  openly  disseuiinaled,  in  contempt  and  detiunce  of  the  law  and  of 

kail  things  sacred,  tbe  whole  would  seem  to  form  a  fund  of  vice,  mi- 
iery,  and  wickedness,  by  which  not  only  our  wealth,  power,  and 
Prosperity,  but  all  diat  constitutes  tbe  pride,  all  that  constitutes  the 
liappiness  of  the  British  nation  is  in  danger  of  being  absorbed  and 
tost. 

Tbe  sternest  republican  that  ever  Scotland  produced  was  so 
struck  by  til  is  reflection,  that  he  did  not  henitute  to  wish  for  tbe  re-- 
establish nient  of  domestic  slavery,  as  a  remedy  for  the  squalid 
wretchedness  and  audacious  guilt  with  which  bis  country  was  at 
that  time  overrun.  No  sooner  was  a  system  of  parochial  education 
established  there,  than  a  change  began  to  operate.  The  roots  of 
Aat  huge  overspreadhig  evil  were  cut,  and  Scotland,  which  w^as 
then  as  lawless  and  barbarous  as  Ireland  is  now,  became  the  most 
orderly  part  of  the  British  dominions.  The  growth  of  manufactnres, 
^Ihe  abuse  of  distillation,  and  the  infidelity  with  which  some  of  the 
^pScotch  schools  have  spawned  during  the  last  half  century  are  great 
^^counteracting  principles,  whose  influence  must  be  lamentably  felt. 
These  principles  are  common  to  both  countries;  and  the  striking 
advantages  which  Scotland  possesses  on  the  score  of  general  morak 
can  be  ascribed  only  to  two  causes,  its  parochial  education  and  die 
znanagement  of  its  poor.      We  have  before  ns  a  Table  of  the  pro* 
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(lortion  of  persoiis  cotnmiUett  for  criminal  offences  in  differe 
parts  oi^  Great  Britain  to  the  population  of  those  purt^,  forme 
upon  an  average  of  the  five  years  from  lHf)3  to  \BOi).  lu  Loudon' 
and  Middlesex  it  waa  1  in  B^4;  in  the  midland  circuit  I  in  5414  ^ 
in  Scotland  1  in  19,967*  That  there  is  any  thing  better  in  tiie 
Scotch  character  than  in  our  own,  we  i^houtd  not  acknowledge,  nor 
would  they  pretend ;  the  dift'erence  can  only  be  caused  by  the  care 
with  which  the  people  are  trained  up  In  moral  and  religious  habits, 
— thisbtins:,  perliaps,  the  most  important  part  of  policy,  and  with- 
out ^htch  all  other  measures  of  good  government  are  imperfect  and 
insecure.  The  Uiopian^  understood  this  well: — '  mmmum  iidfti* 
bent  imiustriam^  ut  (mum  prolcntts  opimoNcSf  et  comcrvamiff  ipw- 
rum  Relfwhiir^  uiik»f  Urierh  adhuc  et  sequaabtis  ptierartim-j 
animis  imli/ieni ;  qutt  ubi  puert.s  pemtus  uisedennt^  viro$  per  tutan 
vitam  vomitttfUnr,  mtigttamtjiHe adtucndam  pnbtka  ret  sUitum  (qui 
non  nisi  vitiis  dilabitur,  (]u^  ex  perversi:^  naacuntur  opiniouibu^) 
mffenuft  uttUtatcm.* 

The  quack  in  politics,  like  the  quack  in  medicine,  prescribes  one 
remedy  ior  alJ  the  maladies  of  the  commonw eal :  it  is  a  sure  crite*| 
rion  of  quack  er)  to  i\^y  so.    Education  alone  will  not  do  every  tilings  I 
but  it  is  the  base  upon  ^^hich  every  tiling  must  rest,  and  unless  woj 
lay  the  foundation  here,  we  are  building  upon  sand.     Are  we  con*! 
tented  with  our  in8titutions,  civil  and  religious^  have  we  risen  and] 
thriven   under  them,  with   God's  blessing,   and  by  iheir  means}] 
have  they  been  tiled  and  sifted  in  controversy,  proved  and  approved 
by  experience,  purified,  and  matured  and  sanctified  by  time?  why 
then  do  we  omit  any  po8!»ible  means  of  engrafting  them  upon  the 
hearts  of  ever}*  succeeding  generation,  of  amalgamating  them  with  1 
their  moral  and  intellectual  being,— 

*  That  generationH  )et  to  corac  might  to  their  unborn  heirs 
Religiously  transmit  the  same,  and  they  again  to  iheir^  T 
So  well  are  the  Jesuits  aware  how  much  depends  upon  laying  thdj 
foundation  deep,  that  they  insist  upon  having  their  pupils  left  wholly] 
to  tlieir  care  during  the  whole  time  of  their  education ;  '  the  pn>-  j 
gress  and  huppiness  of  the  yuung  s»udrnt,  not  less  than  the  disci- 
pline of  coUeginte  life,  require  that  he  bhould  not  be  removed,  evetl  j 
at  the  time's  of  vacalion/~8o  it  is  said  in  the  terms  of  the  college  j 
wbiih  the  Jesnits  have  established  m  Ireland.     The  same  principle  I 
was  laid  dovm  by  the  founder  of  ii»e  Mtthodi?its  as  a  fundamental  bw  j 
for  his  school  of  the  prophets.     A  catechism  was  prepared  by  Buo^l 
naparte's  orders,  to  be  generally  used  ihioughout  hi*;  extensive  em- 
pire, wherein  the  cljief  principle  inculcated  was  the  duly  of  a  devoted 
obedience  to  the  Kmprror,     Whcrtforc  should  we  he  less  wise  in 
our  generation,  whtn  tire  means  required  for  arconipiishing  a  better  | 
end  ai^  as  unexceptionable  ai  the  object  i  liltlt}  uiore  than  tlie  due 
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ncc  of  good  IfSTs  and  customs  is  necessary  here;  and  this 
be  accomi>lished  by  well-directed  zeal  and  benevolence,  with- 
uut  any  legislative  interference.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  suggestion 
of  llie  committee  were  adot>ted  in  some  parish  where  ihe  circum- 
etauces  should  be  favourable  to  its  adoption^  and  that  instead  of  re* 
lifving  poor  families  by  an  allowance  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
ciuldreri^  it  were  determined  tliat  the  cliddren  ihemselvcs^  above  the 
age  of  three  years,  should  be  taken,  educated,  and  maiutained. 
Whether  every  child  so  .supported  would,  by  the  time  it  attained  the 
fagc  of  fourteen,  have  indemmiied  the  parish  for  the  whole  cost  of  its 
maintenance  and  instruction,  is  a  subordinate  consideration.  Locke 
supposed  that  this  would  be  the  case,  and  so  did  Berkeley.  That 
ihey  might  do  so  is  certain,  and  the  obstacles  would  arise  not  from 
the  children  themselves,  but  from  the  difficulty  of  iinding  fit  persons 
to  direct  their  industry.  But  however  much  the  economical  part 
of  the  scheme  might  fail,  tlie  greater  object  would  be  accomplished^ 
that  every  cliild  would  be  instructed  in  its  duty,  trained  up  in  orderly 
and  decent  habits,  and  taught  some  useful  employment. 

Mr,  Courtenay  has  discussed  this  subject  with  that  good  feeling 
and  good  sense  w  hich  distinguish  hin  Treatise  upon  the  Poor  Laws. 

*  The  instruction  and  maintenance  of  the  poor  in  charity  schools,  is 
not  a  speculative  project  for  bettering  the  condition  of  society;  there 
would  ptfrfiaps  be  no  question  but  that  a  residence  at  home,  with  affec- 
tionate  unti  independent  parents,  would  in  that  point  of  view  be  prefer- 
able; but  the  quesrion  now  rs,  whtHherT  wliere  that  independence  hai 
been  destroyed,  and  the  virtuous  feeling  greatly  endangered, — where  the 
parent  is  unable  to  feed  his  child  and  uicapable  of  teaching  him, — the 
state  may  not  ensure  a  moral  educ-itifJii  to  the  being  which  it  preserves. 
It  is  not  proposed  (o  compel  the  separation  of  the  child  fiomthc  parent^ 
where  the  parent  undertakes  to  raainiain  il;  or,  hi  all  cases^  to  prohibit 
the  public  authorilies,  from  assisting  the  parent  xvithout  that  condiiion. 
h  is  simply  intended  to  enact,  that  when  a  parent  declares  hiraself  un- 
able to  maintain  those  whom  the  laws  of  nature  have  made  dependeot 
upon  him,  his  neighbours  should  have  a  right  to  say  to  him,  *'  we  will 
Dot  supply  your  deficiencies,  but  we  will  protect  your  child  against  the 
cflfect  of  your  neglect." 

P*  The  measure  is  assuredly  one  of  the  mildest  which  we  can  adopt  if 
we  retreat  at  ail  from  the  present  system.  It  may,  indeed,  be  deemed 
loo  little  of  a  reform,  and  censured  as  '*  a  solecism  against  the  simple 
**  and  powerful  policies  uf  nature;"  inasmuch  as  it  involves^  equaJly 
urtth  the  present  mode,  the  undertalEing  to  feed  all  the  children  of  the 

kpoor. 
*  It  is  much  for  the  law  to  say,  that  no  man's  child  shall  starve ; — it  U 
i        certainly  too  much,  that  it  should  also  provide  that  the  child  shall  be  sub- 
sisted in  the  mode  most  agreeable  to  the  parents,  and  so  that  no  more 
I  jJiC4»:iveniencc  ihall  be  sustained  on  its  accouat,  than  if  the  parents  had 
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fulfilled  their  natural  duiics  towards  it.  To  enable  them  to  do  this,  hf^ 
mn  adequate  addition  to  their  income,  is  to  put  a  pauper  in  a  better  si- 
tuation than  any  other  member  of  society^  since  some  inconvenience, 
deprivittiont  or  dcgruddiion  follows  in  alin6sl  all  but  the  very  highest 
ranks,  the  birth  ol  a  numerous  family.  Inconveniences,  and  nftlictiont 
indeed,  of  the  very  nature  of  the  present  su^geslioii^  are  felt  by  parents, 
in  the  middling  cla^^ses;  many  of  the  public  establishments,  of  which 
persons  of  moderate  incomes  are  desirous  of  availing  themselves,  re- 
quire separation  at  a  considerable  distances  and  submission  to  rulei 
offensive  and  irksome.  At  an  age  sojnewhat  later,  a  bant^bn\ent  to  dis- 
tant and  unhealthy  climes  is  often  the  only  resource.  Few  fathei's  can 
ensure  to  iheir  children  a  continuance  in  the  rank  of  society  in  which 
they  were  born.  In  the  case  of  the  very  poorest,  there  would  be  no 
lower  degree  but  actual  starvation;  that  the  law  attempts  to  prevent, — 
not  because  this  lowest  class  has  a  right  to  be  exempted  from  the  gene- 
ral inconvenietice^  but  beciruse  in  such  a  ciise,  the  evil  would  be  nior» 
severe  than  humanity  allows  us  to  contemplate. 

*  Yet  I  cannot  but  think  it  most  probable,  that  much  less  of  misery 
would  be  sustained  by  children  in  the  proposed  schools,  than  the  most 
liberal  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws  would  otherwise  prevent  by 
money  payments*  Large  as  are  the  sums  allowed,  there  is  still  unques- 
tionably much  of  squalid  poverty,  and  much  suffering  IVum  diseases 
amongst  numerous  families  in  general.  In  the  schools, attention  would 
doubtless  be  paid  to  the  health  and  personal  cleanliness  of  the  children, 
and  much  more  of  filth  and  mijiery  withdrawn  from  the  habitutitms  of 
the  poor  than  the  pecuniary  allowance  now  averts.  The  inexpediency 
of  the  proposal  might  perhaps  fairly  be  grounded ^  rather  upon  itb  mild* 
ness  and  consequent  ineOiciency,  than  upon  the  barshtie&s  of  iti  pressure 
upon  the  people/ — pp.  54— 5f). 

Even  in  an  Utopian  parish  it  would  only  he  needful  to  suppose 
a  regular  inspection  of  the  school  by  the  salaried  overseer,  or  the 
select  vestry,  and  a  little  of  lliul  notice  and  that  attention  toward  the 
children,  on  the  part  of  the  clcrgyniaiiand  the  Nveallhier  inhabitants, 
which  kind  hearts  could  tind  a  pleasure  in  bestowing.  A  parish 
where  this  measure  should  be  adopted  and  properly  conductedp 
would  not  lind  itself  bnrlhened  with  too  mutiy  children  m  the  pre- 
jent  generation,  and  in  the  next,  the  number  of  those  who  required 
its  aid  would  begin  sensibly  to  diminish,  for  the  Saving  Banks  ivill 
then  have  a  visible  effect,  and  they  who  have  been  thus  trauied  np 
will  acquire  a  spirit  of  independence,  n  habit  of  industry,  a  sense 
of  prudence,  and  a  feeling  of  principle  which  will  prevent  them 
from  marrying  till  they  have  some  provision  in  store*  Away  then 
with  all  silly  theorems  concerning  population, — the  battology  of 
ilalistics,  *  with  many  words  making  nothing  understood/  Popu- 
lation cannot  be  discouraged,  and  must  not  be  interfered  with  by 
legislative  regulations— you  might  as  well  attempt  to  regulate  the 
ieasotiff.     The  one  thing  ueedftd  is  to  give  the  lower  classes  that 
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knowledge  and  those  priiicipks  which  shall  make  them  understand 
that  moral  restraint  is  a  dut)/,  and  that  their  duly  and  their  interest 
are  the  same;  teach  them  this, aiut  put  ^vidiin  their  (vower  the  means 
of  bettering  their  own  cundilion,  (which  die  Saving;  Bauks  will  do,) 
and  there  may  perhaps  be  more  reason  to  apprehend^  as  in  the 
educated  ranks  of  life,  that  marriage  will  be  thought  of  too  late, 
than  too  early. 

Give  us  an  educated  popnlation» — fed  from  their  childhood  w  ith 
the  milk  of  sound  doctrine,  not  dry-nursed  in  dissent, — taught  to 
fear  God  and  honour  the  king,  to  know  their  duty  touanl  ihetr  fel- 
low-creatures and  their  Creator, — the  more  there  are  of  such  a 
people,  the  greater  will  he  the  wealth  and  power  and  prosperity  of 
a  stale:  for  such  a  people  con^^titute  the  strength  of  states, — 

To  sup|M>se  that  we  can  have  too  many  such  inhahilants  while 
tract!!  of  improvable  laud  are  lying  waste  at  Irome,  or  white  any 
portion  of  the  habitable  glotie  is  in  possession  of  wild  beasts,  ur 
wilder  men,  is  to  suppose  that  statesmen  will  always  be  incapable  of 
deriving  lessons  from  the  past,  and  of  making  provision  for  the 
future.  As  if  there  were  no  means  wliereby  human  policy  could 
provide  for  the  most  inevitable  arid  most  obvious  conse*]uence  of 
improved  civilizulion!  As  if  we  were  liviiig  without  God  in  the 
world^  and  that  Providence,  which  regulates  inscrutably,  and  yet 
witli  perfect  htuess  the  proportion  of  the  sexes,  (ihat  single  and 
universal  fact  being  a  perpetual  manifestation  of  its  presence,)  liad 
not  made  the  earth  capuctouH  enough  for  all  the  creatures  whom  it 
wan  intended  to  support !  And  let  no  man  be  deluded  into  an  ap- 
probation of  this  jiletophiihw^  by  the  mistaken  notion  that  it  atTords 
an  unanswerabie  oiijeclion  to  the  theories  of  equal ily»  and  all 
viMonary  sehemeM  <if  revolution  t'oundrd  njMin  the  |>erf<^ctihilitv  of 
mafL  It  is  not  by  a  treatise  iipoti  statistics  that  this  spirit  is  to  be 
laid, — though  you  \^ere  to  rend  the  book  backward  instead  of  for- 
ward,— acc<»rdio^  to  an  approved  form  of  exorcism.  He  who 
should  tru*it  to  this  argument  would  dt»  worse  than  if  he  leant  upon 
a  broken  reed:  he  wonld  find  the  wtapon  turned  against  him  ;  an 
Agrarian  of  three  hours  standing  in  the  sthool,  would  beat  (and 
brnin  him  too  if  that  wtre  possible)  with  his  own  start, 

lint  «uch  faniilies  as  would  re<^nire  the  proposed  support  for 
tlieir  chihiren  are  happily  as  yet  by  *^r  the  simdler  jnni  of  the  po- 
pulation, and  their  proportion  will  diu*iui?^h  as  the  condition  of  the 
people  is  improved  by  Ijetler  education,  better  morals,  and  the 
temporal  benefits  \*hich  these  will  produce.  There  is  a  much  more 
numerous  class  of  children  upon  the  next  step  in  society,  who  are 
supported  by  their  parents  in  the  proper  course  of  things,  but  whosft 
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iiistrilctioD  is  not  le9s  an  object  of  public  concern.  The  rudi* 
tnents  of  religion  are  best  Icamt  at  our  mother's  kiiee«: — it  is  io 
the  order  of  nature  that  where  we  receive  our  natural  life,  there 

%ve  should  receive  our  spii html  being  also;  that  iht'  same  afiec* 
tionate  aulicitude  by  which  our  bodily  frames  are  nurtured  should 
first  develope  in  uj*  thuse  finer  faculties  whereby  we  are  made 
heirs  of  immortality.  Were  the  children  catechised  in  the  church 
at  stated  seasons,  according  to  the  good  old  custom,  a  few  tritiiug 
rewards  to  the  children  themselves,  and  a  few  mark^  of  encourage- 
ment and  approbation  to  those  parents  who  deserved  it,  would 
produce  greater  and  l>etier  etfecls  upon  both,  than  those  person* 
may  believe  who  have  yet  to  learn  how  easily  the  Immaii  heart  is 
affected  by  kindness^  especially  when  it  bears  the  character  of 
condescension. 

The  neglect  of  this  important  duly  bus  been  long  complained  of. 
*  Considering,"  says  one  of  our  old  prelates,  *  how  this  necessary 
work  of  catechising  hath  been  neglected  for  many  >ears  past,  it  is 
much  to  be  feared  that  the  aged  need  it  as  much  as  the  youth. 
But  w  ould  parents  and  masters  well  consider  the  great  advantages 
that  would  accrue  to  them  even  in  their  worldly  concerns,  they 
would  be  very  zealous  to  come  themselves,  and  both  see  and  hear 
their  youth  catechised  and  bred  up  in  piety  and  godliness;  the  want 
whereof  hath  bred  thul  great  undutifuliiess  in  children,  that  sloth 
and  falseness  of  servants  whicli  we  sadiy  behold  in  this  degenerated 
age.  The  example  of  some  would  be  followed  by  others,  and  so 
by  degrees  the  number  would  increase; and  when  catechising  by  this 
means  begins  to  grow  in  fashion,  it  would  quickly  be  taken  up  by 
alL  God  be  merciful  to  us/ — pursues  this  pious  writer,  *  that  re- 
ligion in  many  is  chiefly  for  fashion  sake  !  yet,  1  hope,  by  God*» 
assisting  grace,  religion,  beginning  though  but  in  ta^hion,  would  end 
at  \mi  ill  true  devotion,  at  least  in  many,  if  not  in  all/  It  was  Dr. 
HanmiondV  custom,  during  die  warmer  season  of  the  year,  to  spend 
an  hour  before  evening  prayer  in  catechisintj ;  the  parents  and 
elder  persons  were  wont  to  be  present,  and  he  used  to  say  they 
reaped  n\t»re  benetlt  from  this  than  from  his  sermons.  Upon  this 
subject  his  biographer  has  a  remark  most  applicable  to  existing 
circumstances :  *  U^*  he  says,  *  in  those  times  catechetical  institu- 
tions were  very  soasonnble,  it  will  noic  be  much  more;  when  prin- 
ci|»le»  have  been  exchanged  for  dreams  of  words  and  notions,  if  not 
for  a  worse  season  of  profane  contempt  of  Christian  truth/  '  For 
my  pnrt/  says  Bishop  Hall,  '  I  have  spent  the  greater  half  of  my 
life  in  this  station  of  our  holy  service  ;  I  iliaiik  God,  not  unp^iin- 
fully  nor  unprofilubly.  But  there  is  no  one  thing  of  w  hich  I  repent 
so  much,  as  not  to  have  bestov^ed  more  hours  in  tins  public  exercise 
oi  Catcchisiiii  in  regard  whereof  I  would  (juauel  witli  my  very  ser- 
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mons,  and  wish  llmt  a  great  part  of  them  had  been  exchanged  for  tliis 
preaching  conference.  Those  other  Divine  Discouriies  enrich 
the  brain  and  the  tongue;  this  settles  the  heart.  Tliose  oilier  are 
but  the  descants  to  this  plain  sonjjj,  Coutenin  it  not,  n»y  brethren, 
for  the  easy  and  noted  homeliness:  the  most  excellent  and  most 
beneficial  things  are  moKt  familiar/ 

It  is  not  presumed  here  that  men  may  he  made  good  Cirrislians, 
in  the  higher  meaning  of  that  holy  appellation,  by  tho^e  ordinary 
ca/es  which  it  is  in  tlic  poxver  of  an  establishment  to  take,  and 
t^'hich  it  is  the  duty  of  the  slate  and  of  the  rulers  of  the  church  to 
see  taken.  But  tlie  foundation  may  certainly  be  laid  by  those 
ordinary  cares  ;  such  knowledge  may  and  ought  to  be  given  as 
that  no  man  perish  for  ignorance,  and  the  state  will  find  those  men 
good  subjects  whom  it  makes  only  decent  Christians  ;  thus  far  their 
neighbours  and  the  conininnity  are  concerned  ;  all  beyond  tliin  is 
between  themselves  and  their  God.  Let  us  suppose  a  country 
parish,  containing  from  two  to  three  thousand  inhabitants,  wliere 
ibe  simple  and  easy  measures  of  wliich  we  have  spoken  shouhi  be 
adopted : — the  children  of  the  paupers,  instead  of  being  suffered 
[to  grow  up  in  filth  and  pauperism,  would  receive  a  wholesome 
^education  both  for  body  and  mind,  and  be  trained  up,  from  their 
) earliest  childhood,  to  habits  of  industry,  decency,  and  good  order. 
'  The  children  of  the  other  inhabitants  would  be  examined  in  the 
elements  of  religion  on  stated  days  in  the  church,  and  receive  from 
the  clergyman,  after  the  final  examination,  some  little  reward  pro- 
portioned to  their  deserts,  with  especial  reference  to  the  general 
good  conduct  of  the  individual  ;  some  remuneration  of  diat  kind, 
which  is  acceptable  to  all,  being,  however,  distributed  to  all  who 
had  attended  regularly^  without  distiyetion,  as  the  means  of  render- 
ing attendance  a  thing  desired  by  the  children  themselves.  Sup- 
pose that  a  prayer-book  or  a  Bible  were  given  to  such  as  had 
merited  some  es[>ecial  mark  of  approbation ;  he  must  know  little 
of  the  human  heart  and  of  its  finer  workings,  who  should  hesitate 
Ho  believe,  that  a  Bible  or  a  prayer-book,  thus  obtained,  witfi  the 
)  salutary  lessons  and  recollections  Uiat  it  would  bring  to  the  miud^ 
)  mi^t  not  sometimes  save  one  that  was  tottering,  and  souietimes 
contribute  to  recover  one  that  had  fallen.  Such  rewards  woidd 
be  to  the  rising  generation  what  medals  and  stars  are  to  men 
engaged  in  a  military  life— objects  of  proper  ambition,  proofs 
of  good  desert,  and  motives  for  further  exertion  in  welhdoing. 
Nor  would  the  beneficial  effect  of  these  things  upon  the  parents  be 
too  inconsiderable  to  be  taken  into  the  account  of  good<  The 
commendation  bestowed  upon  their  children  would  become  to 
I  source  of  laudable  and  useful  pride,  and  they  would  them- 
be  iu   no  stig^ht  degree  benefited  by  the  performance  of  a 
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duty  w  hich  would  often  be  neglected,  if  no  such  motive  for  its  per- 
form auce  were  held  out.  While  good  offices  were  thus  rendered 
by  the  clergyitiaa  on  his  part,  a  feeling  of  good-witl  and  gratitude 
towards  him  would  spring  up,  and  that  seme  of  individual  im- 
portance would  be  gralitied  in  its  proper  place,  which  is  not  one  of 
the  weakeiit  inducements  whereby  so  many  are  led  to  separate  from 
the  churcli  in  which  they  were  born,  and  enrol  themselves  among 
the  Methodists. 

We  are  supposing  a  possible  case,  such  as  in  part  already  exists 
in  some  places,  and  such  as  a  zealous  clergyman,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  few  worthy  and  tntelligeut  parishioners,  might  realize 
anywhere,  except  in  tliuse  places  where  the  diseases  of  crowded 
civilization  require  a  stronger  interference.  The  next  and  final  step 
in  that  religious  education,  which  die  establishment  is  called  upon 
to  provide,  is  the  rite  of  confirmation.  When  llic  church  of  Eng- 
land was  purified  from  all  superstitious  or  superfluous  ordinances 
this  ceremony  was  wisely  retaioed,  as  being  well  adapted  to  make 
a  lasting  impression  upon  young  minds  property  prepared  for  it. 
Yet  iberc  are  great  numbers  who  never  receive  the  rite,  because  it 
is  performed  only  in  the  larger  towns,  and  persons  in  humble  life 
are  deterred  by  conhiderutions  of  expense  and  inconvenience,  from 
sendhig  iheir  children,  if  the  distance  (as  it  often  is)  be  such,  that 
the  journey  there  and  back  cannot  be  performed  in  a  single  day. 
That  til  is  is  the  case  we  know,  and  in  pointing  it  out,  we  are  assured^ 
that  when  it  is  known,  it  will  be  remedied.  If  indeed  the  bishops 
were  occasionally  to  vif^it  the  smaller  towns  for  this  purpose,  and 
even  the  larjier  villages,  their  presence  might  produce  a  benefici-jl 
tllec  t,  operating  silently,  and  uiiseeti,  yet  such,  that  it  would  be  felt 
by  individuals,  and  perceived  hereafter  in  the  amended  state  of  put 
lie  morals. 

71ie  apprehension  of  ridicule,  and  the  certainty  of  slanderoui 
misreprcHentation,  will  not  deter  us  from  again  and  again  repeats 
ing  that  religion  is  the  one  thing  needful  for  young  and  old,  and  all 
intermediate  ages,  for  individuals  and  for  communities.     It  is  morel 
than  ever  needful  to  proclaim  this  at  a  lime  when  profane  and  im- 
pious  ribuldry  (to  use  no  harsher  term)   is  protected  by  juries, 
hu77.ued  by  nrobs  even  in  the  very  seat  and  sanctuary  of  the  laws, 
and  rewarded  by  public  subscriptions.     At  such  a  lime,  it  is  more 
than  ever  needful  to  pro^-laim  that  ninlher  the  virtue  nor  the  hap- 
piness of  individuals  cini  rest  upon  any  niher  sure  foundation,— all 
tflse  h  rteeting,  all  else   is   mutable,  all  else  is  insecure-     This  is. 
the  only   permanent  good,  a  good  which  will  endure  through  life>* 
and  in  dealli,  and  after  it.     This  it  is  which  should  be  tlie  Alpha 
and  Omega  of  our  existence-     Here  is  tlic  right  basis  of  educa- 
tion ;  liere  we  have  an  unerring  principle  of  conduct;  here  we  have 
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lafetj  in  temptatiofi,  consoktion  in  sorrow,  support  in  lafirinityf 
and  hope  and  joy  in  death «     Weak  and  frail  and  fallen  as  we  are, 

ihere  we  have  our  strength  and  our  salvation.  And  nut  only  the 
welfare,  bnt  the  very  existence  of  the  state  depends  upon  t!ie  same 
cau9€.  It  was  truly  remarked  by  I>ord  Clarendon  that  *  there  can 
lie  no  possible  defection  in  llie  hearts  of  the  people,  whilst  due  re- 
verence is  paid  to  tfie  church  :*  and  it  lias  been  with  et|ii»l  truth 
observed  by  Burke,  that  a  predominant  ificliuuliou  toward  Jacobin* 
iistn  appears  in  ail  those  who  have  no  religion,  when  otherwise  their 
I  deposition  leads  them  to  be  advocates  even  fur  despotism* 

Let  us  pursue  the  pictnre  of  what  might  be  the  condition  of  a 

jparish,  well  re^irlated   under  the  existing  laws.     The  maintenance 

land  education  of  the  poor  children,  nnd  die  religious  instruction 

[of  all  the  rising  race,  has  been  provided  ; — there  remains  the  m»re 

I  difficult  task  of  correcting  and  improving  the  existing  generation^ 

mbich  is  to  be  effected  by  the  steady  adnnnistration  of  good  laws. 

I  And  here  the  proper  means  would  be  lo  bring  the  public-houses 

fito  good  order,  and  reduce  their  numbers  wherever  it  can  be  done  ; 

|o  repair  the  stocks;  and  to  put  an  end  to  those  habits  of  Sabbath 

[treaking,  such  as  gambling  in  public  places,  which  are  offensive 

Ito  public  decency,  and  disgraceful  to  the  magistrates  wherever  they 

ire  ^tuffered  to  prevail.     A  notice  that  these  offences  Mould  be 

putrished  wnuld  prevent  the  greater  part  of  such  assemblages;  a 

eprimand  on  the  second  Sunday  to  tho^se  who  were  found  rjffending, 

I'ould   probably  preclude  the  necessity  of  ordering  any  person  to 

he  stocks  on  the  third;  but  if  an  offender  should  afterwards  be 

Ippreh  ended,  one  such  exhibit  inn  would  be  an  effectual  cure. 

Mr.  Vivian  was  asked  by  tlic  Poor  Law  Committee,  whether  he 
thought  that  limiting  the  number  of  public-houses  m  parishes  gene- 
lly,  would  be  a   measure  that  woidd  tend  to  diminish  the  poor- 
ales.     This  gentleman,  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  great  ueight, 
pplied, — 

*  1  thnik  very  much,     I  ihink  the  difference  between  three  public- 
bouses  and  six  would  turn  many  drunken  men  into  sober.     When  pub- 
licans «re  poor,  from  being  nnmeruus*  they  are  supposed  to  do  anything 
get  men  into  their  houses.     Cock%hts,  and  olher  rmUiu«i  hikI  barhit- 
:>u^amu^ments,  often  originate  in  such  motives,  a  cause  of  corruption 
vhich  was  long  since  pointed  out  by  th€  Society  for  Bettering  the  Con« 
iition  of  the  Poor/ 

III  the  Heports  of  that  meritorious  Society,  it  is  observed,  that 
law  \thich  should  give  to  the  women  the  complete  disposal  of 
tie  earnings  of  their  own  labour,  would  add  a  considerable  increase 
[to  the  industry  of  the  kingdom. 

It  is  nn  ancient  ina\im/says  the  old  author  of  ^*  England's  Wants,*' 
I*  ifttrrcst  Rapultliar  tit  re  sud  quisque  hcnt  utatur;  it  is  the  interest  uf  the 
Cora  raun  weal  til  that  every  ^^lbject  should  make  a  right  use  of  his  own 
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estate.  Wherefore,  amongst  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, (those  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  observed  by  them  almost  as 
sacredly  as  the  Two  Tables  or  Ten  Commandments  of  the  Jews,)  it  is 
especially  provided,  that  a. guardian  should  be  set  over  the  person  and 
estate,  not  only  of  idiots  und  madmen,  but  of  all  prodigal  persons. 
This  law  hath  been  derived  from  them  to  all  our  neighbouring  nations, 
and  enjoyed  by  them  ever  since  they  enjoyed  civility,  even  to  this  very 
day.  To  England  only  this  law  is  wanting ;  not  that  England  is  with- 
out such  unreasonable  creatures,  for  it  hath  been  <>bserved,  that  the 
English  natitm  is  naturally  as  much  or  more  addicted  to  prodigality 
than  any  nation  in  Europe,  the  sad  effects  whereof  are  everyday  before 
our  eyes, — wives  that  have  brought  great  estates  left  poor  needy  wi- 
dows ;  children  of  noble  illustrious  families,  brought  to  a  morsel  of 
bread,  and  to  do  base  ignominious  things,  unworthy  of  iheir  noble  an- 
cestors, and  dishonourable  to  the  very  degrees  of  honour  which  their 
fathers  purchased  by  their  merit,  and  maintained  by  their  laudable  fru- 
gality. Where  this  forementioned  law  is  in  use,  the  prodigal  person  is 
thus  defined — is  qui  neque  modttm  nequejinem  habet  in  cipfiwM— one  that 
spends  without  limits  or  bounds.  Any  man  being  proved  to  be  such, 
is  declared  uncapable  of  managing  his  own  estate,  or  of  making  a  will, 
or  of  entering  into  bond,  or  of  being  a  witness,  &c. ;  and  thereupon  a 
guardian  is  put  over  him  and  his  estate,  to  allow  him  necessaries  out  of 
his  own  estate,  and  to  preserve  the  rest  to  his  next  kindred.  Now  the 
king  of  England  hath  his  breve  de  inquirendo  de  idiotd,  and  his  breve  de 
inquirendo  de  furioso;  and  can  any  solid  reason  be  produced  why  his 
majesty  should  not  have  also  his  breve  de  inquirendo  de  prodigo,  di- 
rected in  like  manner  to  the  escheator  of  the  county,  to  be  tried  by  a 
jury  of  twelve  men?* 

Blackstone,  when  he  notices  this  provision  of  the  Roman  law, 
says  that  the  propriety  of  the  practice  seems  very  que.stioiiable, 
^  for  although  it  is  doubtless  an  excellent  method  of  benefiting  the 
individual,  and  of  preserving  estates  in  families,  it  hardly  seems 
calculated  for  the  genius  of  a  free  nation,*  who  claim  and  exercise 
the  liberty  of  using  their  own  property  as  they  please.  Sic  utere 
iuo  ut  alienum  non  Itcdas,  is  the  only  restriction  our  laws  have 
given  with  regard  to  economical  prudence.'  Perhaps  Blackstone 
has  not  regarded  tlie  provision  in  its  true  light;  it  is  not  designed 
for  the  benefit  of  an  individual,  whom  it  treats  in  some  degree  as  a 
criminal,  and  on  whom  it  fixes  a  mark  of  reproach  and  public 
shame,  but  for  the  protection  of  his  helpless  family,  who  are  de- 
pendent upon  his  mercy;  and  if  in  consideration  of  them  the 
maxim  of  our  own  law  which  he  cites  had  been  extended  to  em- 

♦  While  we  are  writing  this,  the  newspapers  copy  from  the  American  paper  a  proof 
that  such  a  law  is  not  thought  '  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  a  free  nation*  in  repub- 
lican America. — '  Notice  is  hereby  ^iven,  that  the  subscribers  have  been  duly  appointed 
guardians  of  Hexekiah  Ailen,  yeon'ian  and  a  spefidthrift — and  ail  persona  are  hereby 

forbidden  from  trusting  or  dealing  with  the  suid  Hezekiab. ^Josiah  Sandford,  Robert 

Wilson,  Guardians.' 
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hrtct  auch  a  restrictioo,  there  are  instances  enough  in  the  common 
practice  of  our  courts,  vihich  would  have  justified  a  more  violent 
Atruin  of  its  construction.     The  law  which  the  Society  requires 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  earnings  of  rudui^trious  women 
from  tljeir  wasteful  husbands,  is  |>recisel}'  in  the  spirit  of  the  Roman 
1«W|  to  which  Blacksloue  object;*.     The  most  obvious  objection  is, 
timt  it  would  occasion    domestic   dii$cord,  and  introduce  iuto  a 
'  family  two  independent  wills  where  on  the  one  side  obedience  hatf 
I  been  declared  u  duty  ;^but  this  is  greatly  or  wijolly  invalidated  by 
'the  circuniHtauceh  under   which   itJone   it    would    be   applicable. 
Whellier  the  evil  be  sufficient! v  frequent  to  require  a  correcting 
'  iaw»  may  perhaps  be  justly  questioned;  though  few  persons  can 
have   bfen  cunversaut  nith  the  lower  classes  \^ilhoul  having  ob- 
served some  cruel  exam}>les.     There  is,  iiowever,  this  argument  to 
I  be  urged  in  its  favour,  that  the  legal  condition  of  those  women  for 
M»bom  this  relief  is  desired,  is  at  present  wor^e  than  that  of  iheir 
aupenors ;  and  certainly  it  appears  a  hard  injustice,  that  while  the 
fortune  of  a  portioned  wife  h  secured  by  maniage  settlement  from 
^Ihc  husband^  the  earnings  of  one  whose  whole  means  of  support 
are  derived  from  her  own  industry,  sliould  not  liave  au  equivalent 
protection.     Oti  the  other  hand  it  is  to  be  remembered  lliat  no 
laws  can  protect  us  against  our  own  imprudence;  and  that  they 
irbo  make  an  ill  choice  in  marriage,  liastily  entering  into  an  engage- 
Bi«fit  which  is  to   last  till  it   be  dissolved  by  death,  must  take  the 
I  couicquenre  of  iheir  election  fur  better  for  worse,  and  know  that 
I  they  must  do  so,  for  it  is  in  the  bond. 

But  the  estiiblishuicnt  of  Saving  Banks  %vill  create  frugal  habits, 
I  as  well  as  encourage  them*  Opportunity  may  be  expected  to  make 
I  economists, — not  peihaps  as  often  as  it  makes  a  spendtluift* — yet 
[  more  readily  than  it  makes  a  thief»  though  it  be  proverbially  noted 
,  for  leaching  larceny. 

*The  grand  obji-ct,'  says  Mr.  Colqithoun  iu  his  evidence  before  the 
I  Committee  upon  ^Mendicity,  *  is  to  prup  up  poverty,  and  to  prevent 
person**  tailing  into  intliiieiice.  Indjgeiice  is  a  stale  whereni  a  |>e»>uii  is 
unable  to  niairUaiM  himself  by  his  labour:  povtjjrty  is  that  state  where  a 
maa^ft  manual  labour  siippiirts  him«  but  nu  more;  the  other  is  when 
there  is  a  surplus  from  Ins  labour.  But  I  conceive  the  Provident  Rankf 
would  give  the  community  at  lar^te  what  would  he  ino^t  iiualuable  In 
society,  provident  habits  ;— that  the  pride  of  having  money  in  the  bank, 
and  the  advantage  ari^nf;  from  having  their  interest,  uould  induce  ni;*ny 
person**  to  put  in  small  *ums,  that  \v(»uld  otherwise  ^pend  them.  This 
\  Ii]i5  been  found  lo  be  ttie  practical  etlect ;  and  a  very  blight  knowledge 
of  human  nature  wdl  shexv,  that  when  a  man  frets  on  n  little  in  the 
world,  be  is  dcbinjUii  of  getting  on  u  Httle  farther.  This  is  an  object  of 
the  first  consideration  for  unieliorating  the  condition  of  the  poor/ 

certain  indeed  is  the  growth  of  provident  habits,  that  it  has 
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lays  by  the  first  five  shillings,  his  for- 


been  said,  if  a  ionnieyi 

tune  is  made.  Mr.  William  Hale,  one  of  those  persons  who  have 
bestowed  most  attention  u|jon  tlie  state  of  the  labouring  classes^ 
and  exerted  themselves  most  for  their  benefit,  declares  that  he  never 
knew  an  instance  of  an)  one  coming  to  ttie  parish  who  bad  ever 
saved  money. 

•  Those  individuals/  be  says  *  who  save  money  are  better  workmen  : 
if  they  do  not  do  tfie  wi*rk  beUcr,  they  behave  better,  and  are  more 
respectable;  and  1  woidd  sooner  have  a  hundred  men  who  save  money 
in  my  trade,  than  t^o  hundred  who  would  bpeiid  every  shilling  they 
get.  In  proportion  us  ImlividyaU  save  a  little  money,  their  muraisare 
much  belter;  they  husband  thai  little,  and  there  is  a  !>uperior  tone 
giv^ni  to  their  ntonds,  iind  they  behave  belter  from  knowing  they  have  a 
little  tstake  in  society/ 

In  agricultural  parishes,  where  the  children  of  the  indigent  should 
be  proi^erly  educated  and  instructed  in  their  duties,  the  public- 
houses  strictly  supermteDded,  the  dissolute  corrected,  and  the  best 
cncouragetnent  given  to  industry,  by  affording  it  ready  and  safe 
niean^  of  placing  its  earnings  to  account,  it  would  i!ieldoni  happen 
that  those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  work  would  be  in  want  of 
eniploymenl,  A  remarkable  example  of  the  effect  that  one  of  these 
remedial  means  is  by  itself  capable  of  producing  was  stated  in  evi- 
dence to  the  Committee.  A  school  was  established  a  few  years  ago 
at  Hoxton,  w  here  there  were  a  great  number  of  very  depraved  poor; 
since  that  lime,  the  moral  improvement  in  the  neighbourhood  has 
been  visible  to  all  die  inhabitants^  and  it  \h  asserted  that  maity  in- 
stances have  been  pointed  out  of  the  most  complete  reformation  in 
the  niorals  and  conduct  of  the  parents,  arising  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  children  having  been  introduced  into  the  school ; — 
some  of  these  children  have  actually  taught  their  parents  to  read, — 
a  fact,  which  if  it  be  less  picturesque  than  the  story  of  the  Grecian 
Daughter,  is  not  less  affecting.  As  a  branch  from  this  school, 
anothi  r  was  estahlished  at  Huggerstone,  a  place  inhabited  chiefly 
by  bricklayers  of  the  very  low  est  class  of  society,  and  some  of  them, 
it  is  sai<i,  perhaps  of  the  very  worst  character.  So  proverbial  was 
this  phire  for  depravity,  lliat  wo  man  or  woman  in  the  dui^k  of  even- 
ing wotdd  walk  across  to  Hackney  that  way,  though  it  was  the 
nearer  path;  and  if  a  thief  was  pursued  and  ran  to  Haggerstone, 
no  constable  or  runner  would  go  beyond  a  certain  line; — so  that 
with  reference  to  rullians  and  crinnnals  of  every  descri|ition,  it  was 
called  the'  city  of  it  fu-^e/  It  is  affirmed,  that  the  face  of  this  neigh- 
bouriiuod  has  been  completely  changed  ni  the  la^t  year  or  two,  and 
the  change  is  ascribed  by  all  to  ilie  establishment  o{  the  school 
there.  'Fhe  benevolent  persons  by  whojn  tht"*e  si  hools  have  been 
instituted  have  formed  societies  for  visiting  children  that  are  sick, 
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'  and  the  poor  have  expressed  such  surprize  at  the  interest  taken 
in  their  welfare,  and  the  welfare  of  iheir  children,  that  it  has  had 
the  best  possible  eft'ect/  Hiese  facts  are  :«tated  to  the  Commiltee 
ms  *  posiitive  proof  of  ibe  good  resulting  from  sucli  inslitotions/ — 
If  «o  much  ba^  btftin  ejected  mider  circumstance!*  the  most  unfa- 
%onrahli',  llic  good  effect  may  be  culculaled  npou  with  certainty 
in  places  where  there  is  no  couceuiralion  of  wretchedness  and 
guilt. 

How  timch  then  in  this  good  work  of  reform,  of  real  radical 
reform,  that  reform  which  beginning  in  ibe  root  of  the  state  wouhl 
be  felt  throtigh  the  trunk  and  all  its  timbs  even  to  the  minutest 
raniitication^  in  every  leaf  and  germ,^ — how  much  might  be  effected 
by  individuals  exerting  themselves  in  their  own  sphere,  for  the 
immediate  good  of  other*^,  and  fur  their  own  almost  equally  imme- 
diate advantage  1  And  h()w  enconragiftg  is  it  to  perceive  that  all 
this  may  be  accomplished  so  easily,  and  with  »o  little  change  in  the 
eikistnig  Poor  Laws!  Lord  Falkland  used  to  say,  that  all  great 
mutations  are  dangerouSi  ever*  where  what  is  introduced  by  the 
change  would  have  been  very  protitable  upon  a  primary  ftHmdalion. 
The  greatest  and  mc^st  beueticial  of  all  changes  may  be  produced 
graduuUy  ami  surelv  wiili  the  least  possible  innovation,  aud  by  (be 
easiest  and  most  unobjectiouable  meauii.  It  is  fur  the  minister  to 
look  well  to  the  religion««  instruction  of  all  his  youthful  parishioners^ 
and  for  the  gentry  to  assist  turn,  as  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  aided  his 
chaplain  in  the  performance  of  this  oHice.  It  is  for  the  magistrates 
In  enforce  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  to  diminish  the  number 
of  al<rhouses,  and  to  insist  upyu  good  hours  aud  orderly  conduct  in 
those  which  are  suffered  lo  continue*  It  is  lor  the  more  respecta- 
ble cla^s  of  inhabitants  to  establish  Saving  BaukH,  and  to  see  that 
the  sums  raiserl  for  the  relief  of  the  aged  and  helpless  poor  be  not 
perverted  to  the  support  of  idle  and  dissolute  persons.  It  is  for 
parents  aud  masters  to  perceive  the  consequences  of  letting  out- 
door apprentices  live  without  restraint;  and  to  alter  a  practice  so 
certainly  productive  of  eviL  It  is  for  lire  benevolent  aud  religious, 
(and  here  it  may  confidently  be  expected  that  the  higher  class  of 
women  will  not  be  fouivd  wanting,)  to  imm  societies  for  adjuinis- 
lertng  to  tlic  wants  of  the  sirk,  and  the  consolation  of  the  a<;ed. 

Is  there  any  thing  impossible  in  this?— is  there  any  thing  dittii  nil? 

is  there  any  thing  visionary  I — ^Yet  wherever  these  things  were 

ne,  the  pour-rales  in  a  few  generationri  might  be  fanned  for  a 
groat  in  the  pound.  And  nothing  more  is  ref|nired  for  effecting 
this  ill  any  parish  ihrougliout  the  whole  agricidlural  part  of  the 
country,  than  that  one  person  in  the  proper  sphere  of  life  should 
lead  the  way.  Only  let  an  impulse  be  given  to  this  will,  and  the 
power  will  be  found  surely  to  follow  it.     There  is  bcuevolcuce 
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enough  in  the  world — there  is  activity  enough — there  is  zeal  enough. 
*  Old  impossibilities/  says  Burke,  '  are  become  modem  probabili- 
ties, and  the  extent  to  which  evil  principles  may  ^o  when  left  to 
their  own  operation,  is  beyond  the  power  of  calculation/     Two- 
and-twenty  year^i  have  added  woefuJ  proof  in  confirmation  of  thiai 
opinion  J     But  although   evil  principles  are,  generally  speaking,  i 
more  active  than  good,  because  they  are  in  their  nature  restless,  tlie^ 
good  are  found  strongest  when  they  arc  brought  out,  and  in  their 
tmture  they  are  the  more  enduring  ; — lliis  is  as  certain  as  that  there 
is  a  God  who  hath  made  htfaven  and  earth.     And  to  rc<«train  evil  | 
principles,  that  they  may  not  be  left  to  U»eir  own  opcraliou ;  and  I 
on  the  other  hand  by  every  means  of  aid  and  encouragement,  to 
foster  good  principles,  and  bring  them  fairly  into  action,  is  one  of  I 
the  main  ends  of  civilized  society,  and  ought  ever  to  be  one  of  its  I 
first  objects.     In  large  cities,  and  more  especially  in  the  metro^ 
polls,  there  is  much  to  be  doiie  which  cannot   be  accomplished 
without  parliamentary  assistance;  but  throughout  the  coiiniry  the 
means  of  lessening  the  quantity  of  misery  by  removing  some  of  the 
causes  and   most  nf  the  occasions  of  vice»  are  in  our  own  hands. 
Hercules  will  help  us,  if  we  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel. 

l\i  M  ork  the  same  reformation  in  the  metropolis,  indeed,  is  a 
task  thiU  mi<;ht  dismay  Hercules  himself, — a  huge  Augean  f^table^J 
%vhich  wliole  Thamrs  hath  not  w  aier  enciugh  to  c!ean.se !  Yet  the  | 
greater  thr  eviK  the  more  urgent  is  the  necessity  and  duty  of  setting  ' 
about  the  great  husmes!*  of  removing  it  as  hr  as  we  may.     The 
poinis  lo  be  considered  are,  in  what  manner  we  may  hope  to  eftect 
the  greate!*t  alkvialiun  of  human  misery,  to  mitigate  the  sufferings 
of  the  poor,  to  amend  their  morals,  and  to  redress  their  wrongs. 
Let  no  man  think  the  expressinn  is  overcharged.     If  any  human 
creatures,  born  in  die  midst  of  a  highly  civilized  country,  are  vet, 
by  the  circumsiunces  of  iheir  birth  and  breeding,  placed  in  a  worse 
condition  bolh  as  phynieal  anti  moral  biings,  th.m  they  would  have 
been  had  they  been  bom  among  the  savages  of  America  or  Aub*  I 
tralia,  the  *iOtieiy  in  which  they  live  has  not  done  its  duly  towards  * 
them  :  they  are  aggrieved  by  the  established  system  of  thmgs,  being  ' 
made  amenable  to  its  laws,  uiid  having  received  none  of  its  benefits  i 
till  this  be  rectified,  the  scheme  of  polity  is  incomplete, — and 
while  it  exists  to  any  extent,  as  it  notoriously  does  exist  at  this 
lime,  in  this  cntmlry,  tht*  foundation  of  socinl  order  is  insecure.  ' 
The  sagaeiou*i  Berkeley  asked  long  since,  *  whether  the  lowest 
cif  the  people  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  extremities  and  capillar 
ries  of  the  political  body,  and  \%helher,  although  the  capillary  ves- 
sels are  small,  yet  obstructions  there  do  not  produce  great  chronical 
diseases  t* 

*  Give  us  funds/  said  Mr»  Walnisley  to  the  Committee  on  the 
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Education  of  the  Lower  Orders;  *  Give  m  funds,  and  1  will  un- 
dertake to  say,  that  tn  three  years  there  s\m\\  not  be  a  child  in  tlie 
metropolis  to  whom  the  benetitsof  educaljou  shall  not  be  offered/ 
What  then  may  be  the  amounlnf  llie  iimds  necesitary  for  iblii  great 
purpose,  taking  the  number  of  chiltlren  \Nho  ure  at  present  desti- 
Inte  of  thtse  beneliu,  us  dialed  by  the  committee,  at  130,000? 
One  master  in  the  school  npon  the  Madras  systeui  is  fully  compe- 
tent to  the  superinCendance  of  one  thousmid  children.  Suppose 
the  annuiil  expense  of  each  school  to  be  of '200,  which  is  making  a 
liberal  allowance  for  the  master  or  mistress,  (pensons  whom  it 
would  be  miserable  economy  to  under-pay,)  die  yearly  sum  re- 
quired ftir  educating  every  poor  child  in  London  would  amount 
to  !£*i(i,000.  If  it  were  necessary  to  raii^e  that  sum  by  a  specific 
taX)  is  there  man  or  woman  tliroughout  England  upon  whom  it 
might  be  levied  that  would  not  cheerfully  pay  the  assei^sment  for 
ibis  specific  purpose  ?  Against  ^nch  a  grant  there  would  be  no 
dt&senting  voice,  not  even  from  ilje  most  rigid  econoniisis,  not 
r%en  from  the  most  acrimonious  oppoaers  of  every  ministerial  mea- 
sure. In  a  few  years  it  might  be  reasonably  expected  that  a  sum 
equal  to  the  annua!  charge  would  be  saved  in  the  expenses  of  eri- 
minal  justice ;  it  is  even  uiore  than  likely  that  there  mijiht  appear 
a  positive  saving  to  the  state. 

*  We  spire  neither  ex|>ense  nor  pains/  says  Lt^rd  Slieffield,  '  to 
meliorate  ihe  bread  of  our  cattle  of  every  stirt;  surely  it  W(*utd  be 
a  nobler  object,  and  wortliy  of  our  utmost  ddigence,  to  nveliorate, 
by  education  when  young,  the  character  of  the  most  depraved  of 
our  own  species.  At  present,  a  great  part  of  all  the  rent  of  the 
land  is  employed  in  rearing  the  offspring  of  in*[}rovidence  and  vice;' 
— it  may  be  added,  and  tn  rearing;  them  to  be  as  improvident  aud 
as  vicious  as  their  parents.  Out  the  remedy  is  obvious — Dr.  Bell's 
discovery  for  the  multiplication  of  power  and  division  of  labour ^  in 
Hie  great  business  of  educatitnr,  has  been  so  tiineil,  that  it  niny 
hereafter  be  appealed  lo  as  ooe  among  the  many  impressive  facts 
which  prove  that  as  new  circumstances  of  society  occasion  new 
wants,  provision  is  always  niatle  for  them  in  the  (uder  of  Diviue 
Providence.  Scliools  might  be  established  ibrouj^hout  the  whole 
kingdom  npon  Ids  system,  v\ith  tlje  utmost  economy.  Nor  is  there 
any  dtfTirulty  now  in  forming  aLraii;4emeuts,  nor  any  hiizatd  of 
delny,  and  loss  from  iuevperiture.  Tlie  itiLchauisui  is  ready,  tried, 
proveti,  and  perfect ♦  Hiere  exists  a  society  under  whose  auspices 
it  may  immediately  be  put  in  action  with  an  absolute  ceriainty  of 
success;  and  the  bene\olent  mvculor,  never  weary  in  vvfll  doing, 
is  yet  able  lo  direct  the  rnachine^  and  see  die  consummation  of  his 
long  labours,- — tlie  reward  and  final  triumpl*  of  his  most  disinterested 
and  honourable  life*     It  has  not  uufrcquently  been  observed  that 
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minds  which  have  laboured  imder  long  derangement  have  had  an 
interval  of  sanity  vouchsafed  them  before  death,  the  bodily  disease 
whereby  reason  was  overpowered  disappearing  as  the  bodily  powers 
gave  way.     If  the  education  of  ihe  poor  be  provided  for  without 
delay,  upon  a  uationni  establish menf>  the  well  known  wish  of  our 
Sovereign  may  &o  soon  be  accomplished, — that  lie  may  possibly  yet] 
live  to  understand  its  accomplishment,  and  bless  God  before  ho  f 
dies.     Truly  may  it  he  said  of  that  statesman,  whoever  he  may  be^ j 
by  whom  this  great  object  shall  be  carried  into  effect, 
'  Brato  e  ben  chi  uascc  a  tal  dcsttno* 

A  national  establishment  of  such  schools  might  be  made  servicej 
able  in  another  %vay,   by   liceusiiig  the  school-room   for  a  place  oi 
worship, — as  is  done  at  the  central  school  of  the  National  Society] 
iti  Baldwin*s  Gardens,     It  has  been  forcibly  said  by  Sir  Thomai  I 
B<*ruard,  that  it  is  *  mere  mockery  to  give  the  name  of  accommo-j 
dalion  to  the  space  which  is  left  for  the  poor   in  the  aisles  of  ourj 
churches  in  London  and  Westminster/ — an  accommodation,  as  be  J 
elsewhere  observes,  '  improper,  indecent^  and  unfit  for  the  sacred  j 
and  solemn  service  thus  attended,  and  such  as,  even  tf  decent  in 
itself,  w*m!d  not  be  adecjuate  to  the  admission  of  one  hundredth 
part  of  ihuse  who  ought  to  have  seats  in  their  own  parish  church/  i 

When,  therefore,  we  spoke  of  the  U'roftgs  of  the  poor,  (he  word  ^ 
was  neither  lightly  nor  unwarrantably  nst^d.     It  is  said  amon^  the 
preeioiis  fragiuents  of  King  Edward,  thai  *  when  prayers  had  been  | 
with  good  consideration  set  fortti,  the  people  must  continually  be 
allured  to  hear  lliem  ;' — instead  of  tins,  a  great  proportion  are  ac- 
tually excludtcl»  for  :ili  the  churches  in  the  metropolis,  with  all  the 
private  thapek  and  conventicles  of  every  description  added  to  them, 
are  not  sufficient  to  accommodate  a  fourth  part  of  the  inhabitants, 
upon  the  present  sysleiu  rjf  conducting  public  worship.    This  great 
evil  has  at  leujith  been  taken  mto  consideration  by  the  legislature, 
but  in  aid  of  the  legislative  measures  vvliii  b  have  been  so  properly 
provided,  it  is  evident  that  a  considerable  diminution  qf  it  may  be 
effected  by  liceniiing  the  proposed  school -rooms,  and  it  might  per- 
haps be  advisable  that  some  regard  should  be  had  to  this  consi-  , 
deration  in  their  dimension  and  stnuvture. 

Supposing  that  government  should  lake  those  comprehensive 
measures  for  educating  the  poor,  which  they  are  called  upon  by 
every  motive  of  duty  and  policy  *  to  delay  no  longer,  there  appear 

only 

*  If  nny,  m^i  Sir  Heitry  Wortoii,  iMI  lliink  eclocatioii  (becmiie  it  is  convrrsaut 
abotic  chili<f<:ii)  to  b«  but  n  privutc  ajid  domestic  duty,  he  wiU  run  »on>e  daugrr,  in  my 
opJnmii,  lo  lirtvc  bcrii  igiiur»h!iy  t^nd  l>itni<.*(!.  Certain  it  it,  that  iindcntly  the  bcit 
Coii>|>«)jicd  eiitHlcf  did  comiiiit  (hi*  cwre  more  Id  i)ic  iruigisifBic  Uinn  ic*  tlie  parent; — and 
certain  ltke!^i!><'»  thiit  the  U'vl  aiitltora  have  thuatrit  ndltcr  to  handle  jr  in  their  pulUica 
than  in  Lht^ir  economics,— 'as  IwXU  vrnicn  uad  ridcra  well  Liiiiiviitg  i^hut  a  itream  and 

iuaueoc* 
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only  two  obstacles  to  be  overcome.  A  great  number  of  the  chil- 
dren belong  to  Irish  parents,  and  perhaps  ihe  fulilhj  of  altempting 
to  conciliate  religious  dilTereuces  by  courting  with  concesi^ions 
those  whom  it  \h  hoptnl  to  sooihe,  was  never  more  completely 
evinced  than  by  the  evidence  which  l»as  been  given  cojiccrniiijj:  the 
Irish  Free  Schools  in  St*  Gileses.  Hiese  schools  were  founded  by 
the  exertiouH  of  Mr«  Iviniey,  a  distinguislieil  miuisier  among  the 
Baptists^  a  body  of  Christians  having  among  their  ministers  both 
St  home  and  in  the  East,  men  of  such  true  zeal,  pi^'tyr  erudition, 
and  eloquence,  that  ihey  may  justly  he  considered  as  douv^  hontmr 
not  to  their  own  denomination  only,  but  to  their  age,  their  country, 
and  their  Chrisliiiu  profeasiou.  The  schools  were  established  upon 
what  is  called  the  liberal  priuciple  of  introducing  no  creed,  cate- 
cbifm,  or  confession  of  faiili, — ^and  the  children  were  left  to  attend 
inch  places  of  worship  as  their  parents  might  profess,  and  to  be 
instructed  in  their  peculiar  modes  of  worship  by  their  own  clergy. 
What  has  been  the  effect?  The  Bible  is  used  in  the  schools, 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  will  not  allow  this, 

*  The  parents/  says  die  master  of  the  school,  *  entirely  approve  ofitt 
and  wish  their  children  to  be  taught  to  read  the  Scriptures;  but  the 
Catholic  priests  oppose  it,  and  threaten  the  parents  to  deprive  iheni  of 
their  rehgious  privileges,  if  they  suffer  them  to  read  the  Scriptures; — 
and  ihey  have  done  so  in  many  instances.  The  violence  of  ihe  priests 
is  incessant — they  go  from  room  to  room,  endeavouring  to  persuade  the 
parents  not  to  send  their  children.  As  sot»n  as  the  plan  and  design  of 
the  schools  were  made  known,  their  opposition  immediately  commenced. 
One  of  the  priests  entered  the  school  room,  and  demanded  permission 
to  teach  the  Roman  Catholic  catechism  in  the  school.  Thi^i  was  ob- 
jected to.  The  Sunday  following  he  preached  against  the  schools,  ad- 
dre»ing  a  Roman  Catholic  congregation,  and  the  effect  of  the  sermon, 
tays  the  master  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee,  was,  the  win* 
dows  of  the  school  house  were  broken,  ray  wife  and  I  pelted  with  mu<l, 
and  a  few  days  after  my  child  so  beaten  as  to  become  a  cripple,  and 
remain  so  to  this  day.  The  usual  epithet  whereby  we  are  designated 
is,  the  Protestant  Bible  *  School,  as  a  term  of  reproach.* 

If 

uifiiirtiee  it  tuath  uiilo  gnirrrnn>enr. — *That  «irhicli  muiC  knilr  Hnd  L'riniolidKte  all  the  mt^ 
b  the  umr'ij  inatiMiii|;  iif  cmiMMt'Olbn^  principles  Aiid  4ecd»  orrt'lli^iuii,' 

*  The  Komiin  CutliollcB  hi  l^ridtm  have  an  Association  lurSuudiiy  Schools, — ^nd  the 
mder  mny  \m  edified  bv  th^  utlv  under  which  it  hus  heen  in»titiil»?<b  and  by  foiiif  uf 
itiriile*.  It  if  cttliecii  '  A  Spiriiual  Atsocjaiion  in  hfHiuur  nl  tiie  Must  HaJv  IViuitv, 
ai*d  under  rli<^  pruleclittii  q\  ihu  Bleued  Virgin  Marj,  lor  the  Kclicf  of  S*»iil%  in  PurgH- 
torjff  tttd  Instruction  of  (he  lenuranl/ 

'  All  fuotiiet  {ici|Hired  by  (lib  Chiiril^p  from  subtcriptions  nr  utherwii?.  shulJ  be  des- 
tiued  to  provide  that  the  holy  socrilice  of  the  Mu»$  be  utTered  fuf  the  mt?i)li)Ui)i  of  ttie 
Sucifty,  and  for  the  tuppurt  of  the  School. 

*  At  the  death  of  any  membeff  Ma^s  shall  l>c  said  tltnee  times  for  th«*  repose?  of  hh 
\  iot  htt)  louj :  Mftssci  shall  be  said  everj  moalh  for  thedtcrased  members  ut'tLi*  iodti- 
^  lit/ 
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If  the  circumstances  of  this  case  be  strictly  as  they  are  stated, 
(which  there  appears  no  reason  to  doubt,)  the  conduct  of  the  Ca* 
^lic  priests  will  be  censured  by  every  discreet  member  of  their 
own  communion.  There  seem,  however,  no  means  of  removing 
the  obstacles  which  such  bigotry  presents  :  but  it  relates  only  to  the 
diildren  of  Irish  parents,  and  whether  the  intolerance  of  the  priests, 
or  the  interest  and  common  sense  of  the  parents,  shall  preponde- 
rate, must  be  left  to  themselves.  All  that  could  be  done  by  posi- 
tive law  would  be  to  provide,  that  no  parents  shall  leceive  relief  for 
a  child  above  a  certain  age,  unless  it  were  certified  that  such  child 
was  in  regular  attendance  iu  some  school  or  other.  The  shallow 
arguments  for  leaving  out  the  national  faith  in  a  system  of  national 
instruction  have  been  already  exposed  in  this  journal ; — this  fact 
alone  might  confute  all  declamation  in  behalf  of  that  insidious 
scheme.  A  school  is  established,  wherein  expressly  in  condescen- 
sion to  the  Roman  Catholics,  no  catechism  is  taught,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  priests  insist  that  their  catechism  shall  be  introduced. 
It  is  not  because  of  their  zeal  for  their  own  tenets  that  we  condemn 
these  priests,  it  is  for  the  manner  in  which  that  zeal  is  displayed, 
and  their  intolerance  of  all  other  commuuions ;  this  indeed  is  the 
indelible  character  of  their  corrupted  church,  though  undoubtedly 
there  are  some  among  its  members  who  have  emancipated  theui- 
aelves  from  such  bigotry,  and  are  men  of  true  Catholic  charity,  in 
the  true  Catholic  sense  of  the  expression. 

The  matter  of  religious  instruction  is  settled,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
in  the  schools  of  the  National  Society :  the  principles  of  the  na- 
tional church  are  taught  there,  but  no  question  is  ever  put  to  any 
children  concerning  their  religion  ;  the  consequence  is  that  they  are 
strictly  and  truly  schools  for  all;  *  many  are  dissenters,  and  dis- 
senters of  every  description;  one  third,'  says  Mr.  Johnson,  in  his 
evidence  concerning  the  Central  School,  '  if  not  one  half ;  and  at 
this  time  we  have  seven  Jews.'  Upon  this  point  there  is  no  ob- 
stacle to  be  apprehended  from  any  quarter  except  the  Roman 
Catholics.  There  is  one  of  a  different  kind  arising  from  the  habits 
of  the  depraved  poor.  In  the  parish  of  St.  Clement's  Danes,  the 
rector  says,  where  there  are  a  great  many  mendicants,  the  children 
of  these  wretched  people  cannot  be  got  to  the  Sunday  Schools,  be- 
cause they  get  more  by  begging  on  Sundays  than  on  any  other  day 

lity  in  general.  The  standing  intentions  of  this  Society  shall  be — 1st.  The  soul  must 
in  need. — ^d.  The  deceased  members. — Sd.  The  welfare  of  the  living  subscribers, 

'  A  member  may  enter  the  names  of  his  departed  parents  or  friends  on  the  books  of 
the  Society,  and  such  deceased  persons  shall  be  deemed  members  of  the  same,  and 
partake  of  its  S]>iritual  adrantageH,  as  long  as  their  subscriptions  continue  to  be  paid. 

'  The  Kosary  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  shall  be  said  daily  for  the  intentions  of  the 
Society,  and  on  no  account  whatever  Ik*  omitted.' 

The  Association  wis  formc<i  in  1810 ! 

in 
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in  the  week  :  *  the  more  children  they  have,  the  more  success  thej 
meet  with  in  beggings  and  ibey  keep  them  in  that  way.'  Two  chil- 
dren employed  in  begging  about  Great  Kii.ssell  slreet  were  recom- 
mended to  a  Catholic  free-school  in  St.  Giles's ;  ihey  were  soon 
removed^  and  when  ihe  master  inquired  of  the  mother  why  she 
could  not  let  them  attend,  she  made  answer,  *  God  bless  you,  sir, 
these  children  earn  eight  shillings  a  day  for  me/  It  appears  by 
other  evidence  that  some  children  are  let  out  to  beggars  at  half* 
si-crown  a  day,  and  others  sent  out  by  their  parents^  and  punished 
if  they  return  widiout  bringing  home  a  certain  sum. 

The  notorious  existence  of  this  evil  is  another  proof  how  totally  the 
Poor  Laws  have  failed  to  produce  the  object  for  wbicli  they  were 
enacted.  The  parents  are  receiving  relief  from  the  parish  for  every 
child  who  is  thus  miserably  employed,  and  the  children  are  kept  in 
a  state  *  dirty  beyond  description,'  wilfully  made  loathaome  and 
wretched,  for  tlie  purpose  of  iuj posing  upon  the  charitable;  many  of 
them  undoubtedly  perish  in  consequence  of  diseases  produced  by  the 
cold  and  suiferings  to  which  diey  arc  thus  inhumanly  exposed, — and 
they  who  perish  in  childhood  by  this  slow  murdtr  are  hap|)ier 
than  those  who  live  through  their  hardships  to  be  trained*  up  in 
iikh^  falsehood^  blaspiitnnies,  obscenities  and  crimes  of  every  kind. 
The  greater  part  of  the  money  which  their  parents  obuuu  both 
from  the  parish^  and  the  humanity  of  individuals,  is  genemlly  spent 
in  spirits^  *  1  have  known  them/  says  an  overseer,  in  his  evidence, 
*  come  up  to  the  table  at  the  workhouse  imd  take  a  shilling,  when 
we  were  silting  there  to  relieve  tlieni,  and  just  as  they  were  gointf 
out  they  would  say,  **  1  will  drink  yoyr  health  with  this!"  to  the 
ofticers  as  they  were  sitting  rourid  the  table/  From  this  abuse  of 
the  funds  which  were  intended  to  alleviate  human  wretchedness, — 
this  waste  of  private  and  public  charity,  it  has  followed  as  a  natu- 
ral, but  not  therefore  u  kss  lamentable  consequence^  that  ade<|uule 
relief  is  not  and  cannot  be  bestowed  in  cases  of  real  misery ;  the 
meritorious  suft'erer  receives  no  more  than  die  worthless  and  culpa- 
ble^  and  sometimes  is  confounded  w  ith  the  impostor.  Hence  those 
shocking  instatices  of  persons  dropping  down  in  the  streets,  or  crawl- 
ing to  brick-kilns,  and  dying  from  inanition,  cases  which  make  na 
shudder  when  we  read   of  them,  wliicb  can  scarcely  be  regarded 

•  *  About  iwoycftra  agu/  «i_vi  Mr.  Fiuiiigim,  in  liij  ti^iJcni'.t'  Uelbrc  the  CoiniiiiU<*.*g 
'Ihinv  wM  an  ot-i  woirmii  who  kc|>l  a  night-schoul*  iiat  for  tlie  purpose  of  instrucliiig 
fliildreu  tu  %ptl\  and  ri?ad,  but  lor  the  iolti  pur|jaio  of  teaching  tbcm  the  irrect  bii> 
gUAge — thati».  to  scold  •  thi»  was  Tor  feniaJe*  pwrticuhiriy*  One  girl,  according  to  chit 
curious  dccUratlun  tu  nus  would  «cl  the  |mrt  of  Wyihcr  Btirlcnv  und  ilie  othrr  Mother 
CuRiniitis  ;  these  were  the  fictitious  nsmes  thev  gave.  The  old  woman  inatnieted  llic 
chiUlren  iu  itlJ  the  miincEtivr«;3  of  scoldinii  »iid  cii^pping  iheJr  tuuids  at  e:idi  other,  and 
making  nsc  uf  the  luart  of  infiifitKius  cxpre&siuuH  ihey  use  :  ihiv  k^d  iheui  inio  the  uiust 
illtgrart^J'u)  sii^nca.  When  iheae  ehildrcn  met,  if  one  entered  into  the  departmcjit  of  (lie 
•ther  tbtt  neit  day,  they  irere  pfejiared  to  defend  ihelr  itation,  and  tu  excite  n  mob.' 

ollierwise 
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otherwise  than  as  a  nationiil  disgrace  and  sin  whenever  they  occnr, 
and  which  could  not  happen  in  a  country  wliere  so  many  laws  have- 
been  enacted,  and  such  Iteavy  imposts  are  raised  for  the  relief  of  po^4 
verty,  unless  there  were  something  radical!}  erroueuus  in  the.systenti 
of  administering  that  relief^  something  tliat  increases  the  very  eviM 
that  it  was  intended  to  remove. 

Human   beings  couhl  not  thus  expire  from  mere  want  in  the 
atreetn  of  the  most  populous,  tlie  most  wealthy,  and  (it  may  bel 
added)  the  most  charitable  cily  in  the  world,  if  a  proper  system  had4 
been  established  for  the  suppression  of  mendicity.     For  this  evilj 
is  completely  within  reach  of  a  well  regulated  pulice,  and  if  nnpos-i 
tors  were  deterred  from  the  trade  of  bt* ggmg^  by  the  certaiiitv  of  »( 
due  allotment  of  hard  work  and    low  diet  as  a  corrective,  tliev  v\ha 
deserved  compassion  would*  by  the  same  svatem,  be  assured  of  find* 
ing  inquiry  and  relief.     While  alms  are  indiscrimmalely  besttiwed^^j 
it  is  certain  that  they  produce  more  mischief  than  good  in  the  dis-l 
tribution ;  but  it  is  not  \es»  certain  that  os  long  as  mendicity  is  suf- 
fered, it  will  be  thus  encouraged ;  for  though  the  cases  of  imposi- 
tion may  be  most  numerous,  there  are  very  many  of  real  and  de*^ 
plorabte  distress,  and  it  is  neither  to  be  expected  nor  desired  thati 
we  should  harden  our  hearts,     '  Belter  relieve  twenty  drones/  say»^ 
Sir  Mttthew  Hale,  '  tliau  let  one  bee  perish/     If  the  Society  wh]ch\ 
has  been  formed  for  the  removal  of  this  evil  shonid  persist  in  its 
meritorious  undertaking,  with  that  zeal   which,  from  the  known 
activity  and   beneficence  of  its  conductors  there  is  reason  to  ex- 

fject,  a  great  step  will  be  taken  toward  the  reformation  of  the 
owest  and  tnost  degraded  class.  Any  aid  from  the  police,  and- 
any  legislative  assistance  m  bich  might  be  required  would  surely  be  ^ 
granted.  How  large  a  portion  of  ihe  rising  generation  rn  the  me-^ 
tropotismay  be  saved  from  physical  sutrering,  guilt,  and  deilructioii  | 
by  this  institution,  and  by  the  general  establishment  of  schools —  ' 
too  long  delayed  and  now  so  geiieially  desired,  and  so  easily  prac-^ 
ticable ! 

The  increase  of  youthful  criminals  (which  these  measures  more 
than  any  other  would  effectually  prevent)  has  of  late  yeiirs  excited 
considerable  attention;  though  perhaps  it  is  not  more  than  may^ 
naturally  be  explained  by  the  growth  of  the  metropolis,  in  the  utter^ 
want  of  any  preventive  care,     'Jlie  larger  the  vessel,  the  greater^ 
will  be  the  quanlitv  of  the  lees.     The  enormous  increase  of  nnir- 
ders  is  a  more  frightful  feature  of  the  ago,  for  that  this  crime  i§  i 
much  more  frequent  than  it  was  formerly  is  notorious.     Forty  or 
fifty  years  ago,  mtirder  was  so  rarely  counnitted  in  this  country,  that  I 
any  person  who  has  amused  himself  with  looking  over  the  Maga*  i 
zines  or  registers  of  those  times,  might  call  to  miud  every  case  that^, 
occurred  during  leu  or  twenty  )ears,  more  easily  than  he  could  re-  I 
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collect  those  of  ihe  last  twelve  months ;  for  now  scarcely  a  weekly 
neHspaper  conies  from  the  press  without  its  tale  of  blood*  And 
aa  the  crime  becomes  more  frequent,  it  has  been  marked,  if  that 
be  po!$$ible,  with  more  ferociousness,  as  if  there  were  not  only  an 
increase  of  criminals,  but  as  if  guilt  itself  was  assumiug  a  more 
malignant  and  deviliKh  type. 

To  what  must  we  impute  lliis  frightful  symptom  of  the  age  ? 
Perhaps  the  newspaper  prejw,  which  is  guilty  of  so  much  direct 
and  intentional  mischief,  may  indirectly  and  iiointeiitionally  have 
contributed  to  this-  Every  murder  is  now  bid  before  the  public  at 
length,  with  its  miuutest  circumstances  iu  shockiii^c  detail,  when  it 
were  better  ou  every  accoimt  tliat  all  memory  of  such  deeds  should, 
if  it  were  possible,  be  blotted  out,  Publicanon  of  them  can  do  no 
good.  Right  minds  shudder  at  the  recital ;  tender  ones  turn  from 
it  with  fear  and  loathing;  to  ihem  it  is  painful  and  revoltinj^,  but 
there  are  others  upon  which  it  excites  a  contagious  influence.  It  0|>e- 
rates  as  example  rather  tlian  vvarnint;:  upon  those  who,  according 
to  Dr*  Spwrzheim's  philosophy,  have  the  organ  of  murder  strongly 
developed, — in  vvi^jcr  language,  upon  that  disease  of  the  heart  and 
tlieaotd  which  renders  it  pos^jible  for  man  to  perpetrate  ihia  dreadful 
Ciifie*  In  that  state,  the  guilty  imagination  feeds  upon  examples 
of  horror,  and  ussimilales  liie  poison  wliich  it  extracts.  These  are 
not  merely  finedmwn  speculations,  the  gossamer  threads  of  theory* 
The  man  who  i»  possessed  with  an  appetite  for  guilt  finds  tlie  same 
aliment  in  such  things  as  the  hypochondriac  for  his  malady  in  Irca- 
tij^es  upon  medicine,  or  as  the  books  of  Areline  minister  to  a 
thoroughly  depraved  imagination.  However  unwillingly  it  maj 
be  acknowledged,  crimes  as  well  as  madness  are  contagious.  Mr. 
Godwin,  who  delights  in  the  nmrbid  anatomy  of  the  heart,  might 
prodtiee  a  novel  in  illustration  of  this  (>sycological  fact.  It  is,  we 
fear,  in  vain  to  express  a  wish  that  less  publicity  should  he  given  to 
such  ca>es  :  for  while  any  thing  i^i  to  be  gained  by  niaking  ihem 
public,  that  c  Otis  id  era  lion  will  prevail  over  every  oiher.  Lrioktng 
however  to  those  causes  wbich  are  within  reach  of  discipline  and 
law,  certain  it  is  that  the  increase  of  crimes  is  attnbnlahle  in  no 
slight  degree  to  the  abominable  state  of  our  prisons,  which,  fur  the 
most  part,  have  hitherto  hocn  mirscries  of  licentionsnt^ss  and 
achoois  of  guilt,  rather  than  places  of  cornction,  so  that  the  young 
offender  comes  out  of  conlinement  in  every  respect  worse  tlian  he 
went  in* 

A  frightful  picture  of  the  stale  of  Newgate  has  been  laid  before 
the  public  by  Mr  Bennet,  That  gentleman,  by  his  exertions  upon 
this  subject,  and  in  behalf  of  those  miserable  children  who  have 
been  called  the  while-negro  slaves  of  England,  is  entitled  to  the 
thanks  and  the  respect  of  ail  good  men :  the  more  k  it  to  be  re- 
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gretted  that  oup  uho^e  feelt»«;dare  so  goodt^nd  who^^e  intentions  are 
i$rj  bcitevuleitt,  should  blindfy  pursue  &  course  in  palitics  >%hicb,  if 
it  were  successful*  would  revive  iu  Loudon  and  Maucheslcr  the 
pii^oU'SCf  uf  s  of  l*aris  yud  Lyons*  Hiert?  are  men  whtmi  il  is  lieller 
irj  have  uguiijit  us  than  with  n5, — in*  u  s*  fuis-  !  larts  and  uudei stand- 
ings Site  HO  tuiulcd,  that  some  evil  fuolive  uiay  reasonyhly  he  j»us- 
pected  ^henevcTy  hy  any  apparent  eccentricity,  thev  hnpp«^n  to  take 
the  right  side.  But  it  is  a  melanchcjy  thing  when  btnevulenie  js 
duped  into  in  alliance  witfi  that  prii  >  if»le  of  evi!  which  is  at  uork 
nigia  nv ^  *lay  for  thedestruclion  of  \u\\s,  monarchy,  religion,  ancl 
social  order* 

h  was  very  long  hefore  the  prisons  attracted  any  of  that  charitahle 
feeling  with  which  England  has  at  all  times  alxuuided  ;  nor  is  this 
to  be  wondered  at,  for  the  innocent  and  the  nnritorious  have  as* 
suredly  a  stronger  claim  in  their  mir^turtunes  upon  sympailiy  and 
benevolence,  than  those  who  have  drawn  their  wretchedness  on 
ihemjehes  by  chu&ing  the  evil  part,  and  attempting  to  prey  upon 
society.  The  hrst  persons  in  this  country  %vlio  appear  to  have  felt 
any  compassion  for  the  sufferitig%  of  guilt  were  the  Methodists. 
Their  founders  at  the  beginning  of  their  career  visited  the  prisons. 
Afterwards  one  who  ftad  b^^en  connected  with  tliem  was  condemned 
for  some  petty  robbery,  and  sent  for  a  woman,  remarkable  for  en* 
thusias^tic  charity,  to  asj^ist  hinj  witli  her  prayers.  Her  name  was 
Sarah  Peters,  and  it  deserves  Ut  lie  lifmourably  recorded;  lor  though 
the  jail -distemper  was  at  that  time  ra^^nj^,  she  attended  him  and 
the  other  poor  wretches  who  were  under  sentence  of  dealh,  regu- 
larly for  about  three  weeks,  till  they  went  to  »'xecution  rejoicing  in 
a  full  belief  that  their  jsu»s  were  fnrgiven  ;  then  she  sickened  and 
died  of  the  infection  to  which  ^he  had  exposed  herself,  Silas 
Told,  a  credulous  and  weak-minded  but  well-meaning  man,  accouj- 
panicd  her  on  these  visits,  and  as  long  as  he  lived,  which  was  about 
iive  and  twenty  years,  he  u»*ed  to  preiich  and  pray  with  the  con- 
demned malefactors  and  accompauv  them  to  '1  yhuru.  Since  that 
time  the  Methodists  have  occa^sitmally  followed  the!»e  examples, 
but  it  has  not  been  a  part  of  their  economy  to  visit  the  prisions,  and 
no  institutions  analogous  to  the  Misericordia  of  certani  Catholic 
cuuulries  has  ever  bten  formed  in  this.  Indeed  this  kind  of  chft-^^ 
rity  when  confined  to  condemned  criminals,  though  emiuently^H 
meritnriou!(  in  the  individual,  dies  with  its  object,  and  effects  little 
or  uothing  by  example,  tt  i??  at  once  the  most  painful  and  most 
unprotitjible  manner  in  which  charitv  can  be  employed  ;  the  zeal 
which  expends  itself  upon  casrs  thus  lost  to  society  has  frequently 
•tfayed  into  indiscreet  and  mischievous  langu;tge,  both  in  adminis- 
termg  t  on«mlatiou^  aMil  iu  br>astinsi  of  its  success. 

Of  that  charity  which,  tending  directly  to  amend  the  guilty, 
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neficiul  lo  the  public  a?<  ueil  as  to  hn  immeditite  objt-cls,  a  memo- 
rable example  bus  beeu  givm  iu  Mrs.  Frv  and  those  otiier  geii«^rnii« 
Qtiakeni  whii  have  eftVt  ted  so  great  a  change  in  ihe  c<»iidaioii  of 
the  female  prisomrs  hi  Newgate.  Their  zealuus  and  ui'll-cJirecled 
benevolence  is  heunitJ  all  pnuiie,  antl  a»  Jt  proeeeds  from  the  must 
exaJted  uf  all  mntucs,  irtie  Chn^liun  churil) — ^u  beyond  ull  doubt 
It  carries  with  it  ihe  hi;;ihe^l  of  all  rewnrds.  An  arruy  officer,  one 
who  was  what  tlie  world  cjilfs  a  man  of  pleasure,  wdti  n^kv4  by  some 
of  hi^  free  companions  what  was  the  greatest  pletisure  he  fiad  ever 
(c\u  After  pausing  awhile,  he  replied — '  When  we  were  on  our 
mareh  in  Irehmd,  in  a  very  hoi  day,  I  ealled  at  a  cabin  by  the  road 
Kide,  and  asked  for  a  liltle  water.  The  woman  brought  me  a  cup 
uf  milk.  1  gave  bcr  a  piece  of  silver — and  tlie  joy  which  (bat  poor 
creature  expressed  gave  me  the  greatest  pleasure  (  ever  bad  in  my 
Jife/  *  Na\v/says  Wesley,  by  whom  this  story  was  relateil  in  one 
of  his  sermons,  *  if  the  doing  good  ^ave  so  much  pleasnre  to  one 
who  acted  from  natural  generosity,  how  much  more  must  it  give  to 
one  wb<»  does  it  on  a  nobler  principle,  the  pure  love  of  God  and 
Im  neighbour  T 

But  as  heroic  virltte  will  not  always  supply  the  want  of  mi- 
litiry  discipline  in  war,  so  neither  should  It  be  depeudtfd  upon  for 
rciueiUing  tfie  defects  of  civil  iustitutions;  uor  indeed  ou*;bl  there 
to  be  a  call  upon  the  sublimesl  charity  fur  a  purpose  whu:b  may 
be  perfectly  well  effected  by  the  machinery  of  good  regulations. 
Separate  the  jirisoners,  according  lo  their  diflfereul  dtij;rees  of  cri- 
fitniality  and  Ijardihood  in  evil ;  prrwide  iiisirnctiou  for  all,  with 
luore  i»r  less  of  solitary  cfnibnemeut,  according  to  their  deserts  ;  let 
HO  spirits  or  fermeuteil  litjuors  enler  ilie  prison;  hufftr  no  gambling 
llirre,  or  sports  uf  any  kmd  ; — it  is  a  place  of  penance, — a  lozar- 
bouse  of  ^itilu— u  hospital  for  ibe  treatotent  of  moral  diseases. 
Toward  those  who  evince  a  desire  of  amendin^j:  their  lives,  let  there 
be  as  much  Liudness  and  encouragemeut  shown,  as  is  cousii^tent 
with  iheu  ^ilualioii.  Let  the  prison-fare  be  a  peniteniiary  re|asi- 
mcn^any  imi^irovenicnt  of  which  the  patients  must  deserve  by  good 
conduct,  and  earn  ov  tlieir  labour;  and  let  a  portion  of  their  earn* 
in|;s  be  carried  to  account,  and  jmtd  ihem  v\  lieu  their  confmemeut 
is  at  an  end,  and  they  leave  the  prison  with  habits  of  iudusiiy,  regu- 
larity, sobriety,  and  temperance.  However  unpleasant  their  abode 
msvv  have  btt^n,  the  ^rtater  part  of  the  persons  who  have  bad  these 
virtues  forcrd  upon  iheui  will  look  back  njmn  the  inbrmary  with 
»;ra5itude,  and  will  respect  those  laws  bv  which  they  have  been 
cbaslised  ni  mercy,  and  saved  from  wretchedness  and  utter  de- 
struction. The  prison  at  Fbiladtlphia  aft'ords  a  mtdel  for  such 
regulation'^,  and  they  may  he  hilroduced  whtreve*  they  are  needful, 
with  little  difficulty,  and  sure  success. 
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When  the  measure  of  punblioient  exceeds  the  offence,  ihe  la^ 
are  it!  caiilratiiction  to  our  nuturnl  sense  uf  equity^  and  a  hoatileJ 
feeliog  toward!!!  tliem  is  excited,  innocent  and  even  honourable  ifi| 
its  origin,  but  dang^eroufi  in  its  cou?iequentes,  Oii  the  other  hand, ' 
the  laws  ar«  brought  inlo  contempt  when  iiu^y  neither  lend  to  re- 
form the  offender,  nor  in  the  slightest  degree  to  prevent  liim  trom . 
repeating  the  offence.  1 1  is  not  onr  present  intention  to  inquire] 
how  fur  our  hiws;  are  fttulty  iu  either  re!*pect,  but  \\c  will  venlur«j 
to  point  out  a  very  easy,  and  at  the  same  time  a  very  necessary  j 
and  material  reform.  VVe  venture  to  ask  whether  it  be  absolutem 
necessary  that  bo  many  toop-holesi  shonlii  be  left  for  the  escape  at 
guilt?  Whether  the  purposes  of  justice  are  not  sacriliccd  to  ihej 
technicalities  of  law»  w  hich  is  sacrificing  the  end  to  the  metni**  n 
and  whether  the  weight  which  is  allowed  to  flaws  and  iniurmalitiesl 
in  the  jmictice  of  oor  courts,  and  the  importance  which  is  attached! 
to  thingii  so  utterly  insignificant  in  themselves,  be  a  whit  morel 
honourahic  to  the  profession  of  the  taw,  than  the  grossest  quackery! 
is  to  the  science  of  medicine  f 

The  evil  will  be  more  clearly  uuder<stood  by  general  readers,  and4 
may  perhaps  »irikr  professional  ones  more  forcibly,  if  a  few  case*/ 
be  **taled  to  exemplify  it.     Some  years  ago  a  man  was  tried  fo 
forgery;  the  fact  was  proved  o;^ahi^c  him,  and  his  condemnationJ 
would  have  been  certaui,  had  it  not  been  perceivetl  ju^t  iu  time  that 
his  Christian  name,  which  happened  to  he  Bartholotnew,  had  been] 
abbreviated  iu  the  indictment.     It  was  one  of  those  cases,  we  be- 
lieve, in  which  no  perstMi,   not  even   the  prosecutors  themselves,  < 
could  be  sorry  diat  the  prisirtier  eijcaped;  this  however  was  merely  I 
accidental,  and  matters  nothing  to  tlie  point   before  us.     TherC'^ 
was  no  floubt  of  the  manV  identity,  there  was  no  doubt  of  his  guilt; 
and  what  did  it  signify  in  the  eyes  of  justice,  or  of  connnon  sense,] 
whether  his  Christian  name  were  written  at  full  length  or  not?    In 
a  tnore  recent  caie,  a  flaw  of  the  same  kind,  and  if  possible  stitti 
more  contemptible,  surtked  to  *ave  an  oft'endcr  from  punishment  J 
where  there  was  certainly  no  room  for  compassion.     The  crime 
was  the  odious  one  of  writing  letters  to  threaten  the  life  of  a  timid 
and  defenceless  woman,  for  the  purpose  of  extolling  monVy  frot 
her,  and  that  too  under  circumf^tances  of  peculiar  aggravation ;  and' 
the  guilty  party  waj*  acquitted  becaiise  the  phrase  t> //-night s  h\  the 
letter  had  been  written  h/  ni^ht  in  the  indictment!     It  mi«ht  bcj 
expected  that  so    flagra»U  an   in.^tance   as    tht?»   would  have   ex* 
cited  the  attention  of  die   legislature,  and  that  paltr)'  ped.intrietl 
would  no  longer   have  been  sutfered  to  disgrace  our  cmirls  bf 
frustrating  the  very  purpose  for  which  laws  were  iiistituted:     It 
not  long  since  on  attempt  was  made  to  invalidate  an  riidenture,  be 
catise,  though  perfect  in  alt  it^  parts,  the  paper  upon  which  it  wa 
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written  was  straight  at  liie  top!  Tlie  jiiiige,  upon  hearing  the  ob» 
jectioii,  desired  to  look  at  the  deed,  and  taking  hi^  scissars  from  his 
pocket,  he  quietly  zigzugged  it,  and  returned  it  lo  the  purty  by 
whom  the  quibble  had  been  startedt  as  a  vaUd  ja»ilrunieiit.  Is 
there  any  imaginable  reason  why  ^nch  Raws  as  those  which  we 
have  instanced,  $hi»uld  not  in  like  manner  be  amemied  upon  the 
spot,  or  overlooked,  as  unworthy  even  of  the  expense  of  time  in 
amending  ihem.^  Let  ns  a  bo  be  permitted  to  hint,  as  an  addi- 
tioiml  reason  for  correcting  this  abu^e,  ho%v  possible  it  is  that  such 
flaws  may  not  always  be  accidental. 

Coimected  witli  this  subject,  there  is  another  point  which  requires 
notice.  Any  person  who  can  invent  a  new  method  of  defrauding 
either  individuals  or  llie  public  may,  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  ingenuity  with  perfect  safety,  till  a  law  be 
made,  declaring  the  new  invention  to  be  criminal.  ITie  reader  will 
fecollect  the  case  of  Mr.  Asktt.  A  more  recent  one  is  timt  of  a 
stationer  who  prepared  paper  of  extreme  thinness  in  such  a  manner 
that  when  it  w  as  stamped^  one  stamp  sufHced  for  three  sheets,  and 
llie  sheets  being  afterwards  separated,  the  revenue  was  thus  de- 
frauded of  two  parts  in  three  :  when  the  trick  was  detected^  it  could 
not  Ue  punished,  because  no  such  fraud  had  been  foresec*n.  And  in 
the  ca^e  of  that  nefarious  manufactory  of  tea  which  has  lately  been 
brought  to  light,  the  persons  upon  whom  the  wholesale  stock  of 
tblft  poisonous  preparation  was  found,  were  liable  to  no  pntiish- 
ment^  because  it  could  not  be  proved  that  they  traded  in  the  article. 
Surely  such  cai^es  might  be  reached  by  some  general  provisiou. 
Nice  points  of  casuistry  are  entrusted  to  our  juries,  such  as  were 
never  contemplated  when  juries  were  instituted  ;  ca*es  of  fraud  are 
too  palpabk^  tn  be  mistaken  by  theiu  ;  and  all  minor  degrees  of  pu- 
nishment mi;i;ht  safelv  be  left  to  ilie  discretion  of  the  judge* 

These  indeed  are  not  I  he  reftjrms  by  whith  pcipniurily  is  to  be 
courted,  and  wliich  the  professors  of  humanity  are  aiitbttious  of 
bringing  forward  ;  but  they  are  among  the  uicans  by  which  tire  only 
real  reformatioti  is  lo  be  effected ;  they  are  among  the  means  by 
which  the  law}«  may  be  made  more  edectiiat,  and  criminals  more 
sure  of  conviction  and  correeliojt.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  but  that 
real  refonnalion  would  he  fucilitttted  by  the  preveirtivc  infeafiures 
upon  which  wc  have  enlarged,  and  which  it  15  in  ilie  power  of  the 
inagiatrates,  die  clergv,  and  the  parotliiat  otHcers  to  executet 
From  such  measures,  simple  and  easy  as  ihey  are,  die  gieatest  good 
uiav  be  expected ; — but  mf»re  especially  froni  gineral  education, 
and  most  of  all  from  careful  religious  insi ruction,  without  which 
education  will  In-  wor^e  than  use(e>s.  It  is  our  busmci»»to  sow  the 
seed,  and  weed  the  ground  well ;  vve  may  Uien  look  w illi  full  assu- 
rance for  the  harvest.     Let  us  do  oar  duty  iu  enacting  new  laws 
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M'here  they  are  needful,  and  enforcing  those  which  ihe  wisdom  of 
our  aucestorai  has  provided  :  we  may  ilien,  to  use  the  happy  lan- 
guage of  an  old  chronicler,  trust  '  that  all  things  may  conlinuirlly 
amend  from  evil  to  good,  from  good  to  better,  and  frcmi  better  to 
tbebe»t.' 


Akt.  IV.     Letters  from  the  Hon.   Horace  Walpole  to  George 

Montagu^  Ebq.from  the  year  17^6^0  1770. 
\\7  E  have  here  another  volume  of  Letters,  from  an  author  who 
^  ^  may  decidedly  claim  pre-eminence  for  ease  and  liveliness 
of  expression,  terseness  of  remark  and  felicity  of  narration,  above 
almost  all  the  letter-writers  of  Britain.  The  peculiarities  and 
even  the  foibles  oi  Horace  Walpole*s  character  were  such  as 
led  to  excellence  in  this  style  of  composition ;  and,  althotigh  his 
correspundence  has  not  always  taught  us  to  respect  the  man,  the 
writer  seldom  fails  to  amuse  us. 

We  know  little  oi  Horate  Walpole's  character  but  what  his 
works  and  his  letters  lead  us  to  infer,  and  these  present  extraordi- 
nary and  strangely  blended  features,  lie  was  in  politics,  by  prin- 
ciple, personal  and  hereditary,  a  determined  Whig;  yet  no  man 
seems  to  have  held  the  profane  vulgar  in  such  sacred  and  aristo- 
cratic horror.  In  this  particular,  as  in  some  pthers,  he  seems 
rather  to  have  felt  like  a  French  noble  than  like  an  Englishman  of 
rank.  This  contempt  for  the  vulgar  would  naturally  have  been 
associated  with  the  corresponding  ambition  of  a  man  of  family  and 
fashion  to  distinguish  himself  at  court ;  and  it  may  be  esteemed  a 
contradiction,  that  Horace  Walpole,  the  son  oi  a  prime  minister, 
vain  of  his  rank  in  society,  should  have  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  in  the  lists  of  opposition.  Here,  however,  his  Whig 
principles  thwarted  a  strong  natural  propensity  to  breathe  court 
air;  for  while  he  expatiates  with  ill-concealed  complacency  on  the 
necessity  of  attendmg  the  Princess  Amelia,  and  receiving  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  or  Duke  of  York,  he  finds  it  necessary  to 
veil  the  glow  of  satisfied  vanity  with  an  affectation  of  ruffled  phi- 
losophy and  disturbed  retirement. 

'  1  will  tell  you  how  the  calamity  befrl  mf*,  thons^h  you  will  latinh 
instead  of  pitying;  me.  Last  FridHy  morning,  I  was  very  tranquilly 
writing  my  Anecdotes  of  Paintin;j5— 1  heanl  the  bell  at  the  gale  ring — 
I  called  out,  as  Ubual.  '*Not  at  home;"  but  Harry,  who  thou«>ht  it 
would  be  treason  to  tell  a  lie,  w  hen  he  saw  red  liveries,  owned  1  was, 
and  came  running;  up,  '*  Sir,  the  prince  of  Wales  is  at  the  door,  iuid 
says,  he  is  come  on  purpose  to  make  you  a  visit!"  There  was  1,  in  the 
utmost  confusion,  undressed,  in  my  slippers,  and  with  ray  hair  about  roy 
ears;  there  was  no  help,  tnmnum  vatem  aspicict — and  down  I  went  to  re* 
ceive  him.     Him  was  the  duke  of  York.     Behold  my  breeding  of 
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itie  old  court ;  nl  tlte  foot  of  the  stnirs  I  kneeleil  down,  and  kissed  his 
band.  I  hag  your  uncle  /Ugernon  Sidne)'!?  pardon,  bot  I  could  not  Irt 
ihc  secfHid  prince  of  tlie  blood  kibs  my  hanfl  iiihl.  He  was,  ^s  he 
always  i\  cMrcnufly  g<H>d  humoured  ;  and  I,  tii  I  am  nut  always,  ex- 
tremely rejipecrfu)/ — p.  210, 

Upon  reading  tliese  and  similar  details,  wc  are  tempted  to 
doubt  the  hitter  part  t»f  the  author's  assertion,  thai  hi;^  behaviour 
at  court  ccmsisted  in  mixing  '  extreme  politeness  uit!i  extreme 
indifference/  and  ihutj  iiii»ti  ad  of  the  manner  of  tlie  aneient  piii- 
losophers,  who  knew  not  how  to  be  disiuterested  without  hiing 
brittaf,  he  piqued  hinis^elf  on  founding  a  new  sect,  v\ho  *  should 
leJI  kmjrs,  with  excess  (\f  uUc-ntion,  that  they  don't  want  them, 
and  desptBe  favour  w  ith  more  good  breeding  than  others  practif»e 
ill  suing  for  it/  Not  withstanding  protestations  so  earnestly  and 
oatenlaliously  repeated,  it  requires  but  liltle  knowledge  oi  tfn; 
human  breast  to  *>bserve  that  the  '  royalties/  as  lie  calls  hif 
intercourse  with  those  iUustriouii  persons,  came  much  more 
lie  to  his  bosom  tliau  he  was  willing  li is  conespondentsi  should 
ceive*  To  thi^  indeed  it  may  be  replied,  that  U  alpole*s  rank, 
as  well  as  the  .society  in  which  he  lived, made  this  intereonrse  with 
royalty  both  a  natural  occupation  of  his  time  ai»d  a  fitting  subject 
of  his  corresjjondence.  But  lie  was  not  satisiied  to  mention 
these  thing's  siniph  ami  williout  affectation »  assigning  them  just 
the  weight  and  impot  lance  whit  Ij  they  deserve,  but  by  labouring  to 
persuade  his  correspondents  that  he  regarded  them  with  contempt, 
he  took  the  irtrongesl  mode  of  shewing  that  he  set  too  high  a  value 
on  tliem.  We  think,  too,  that  his  principles  of  liberty  would  have 
been  as  purely  illustrated  without  his  perpetual  nnd  cold- 
hearted  sni:crs  at  the  death  of  Charles  i.  or  that  of  Mary  Stuart, 
for  the  last  of  which  the  warmest  apologists  have  only  rested 
their  plea  on  that  foundation  of  all  political  oimes,  state-necessity. 

There  is  something  similar  to  tliis  inconsistency  in  the  affected 
contempt  in  which  Walpole  pretended  to  hold  authors  and  men  of 
learning,  while  he  himself  p:mted  to  share  the  honours  they  as- 
pired to,  ami  was  perpetually  on  the  stretch  to  obtain  them, 
in  this  struggle  he  made  great  exertions,  ande\inced  respectable 
tiilents.  But  the  same  affectation  of  contempt  for  what  he  really 
valued,  which  we  have  already  noticed  in  another  part  of  Ins 
character,  prevented  him  from  giving  them  fair  play.  He  appears 
to  have  longed  to  step  on  the  stage  like  Nero, clothed  in  purple, and 
holding  a  harp  w  rought  w  ith  gold  and  ivory,  and  to  have  desired 
to  arrogate  the  prize  as  due  to  the  condescension  which  imlnced 
un  Immme  fel  tpte  Ini  to  give  himself  the  trouble  of  making  an 
effort  to  obtain  it*  Vanity,  when  it  unfortunately  gets  possession 
of  a  wise  mun*s  head,  is  as  keenly  sensible;  of  ridicule,  as  it  is 
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impassible  to  its  slmhs  when  more  appropriately  locigjed  with  a 
fool.  Of  the  sonsitiveness  arising  out  of  this  foible  Wulpole  seemil 
to  have  had  a  great  deal,  and  it  cerlaiidy  dictated  those  hard- 
hearted reproofs  that  rcpeUed  the  warm  effusions  of  friendship 
with  \^hich  poor  Madame  du  Deffiintl  (now  o!d  and  blind)  ad- 
dre^iied  him,  and  of  which  be  complained  widi  llie  utmost  iiidig- 
natioti^  merely  because,  if  her  letters  w  ere  opened  by  a  clerk  al 
the  post-office,  such  expre**8ions  of  kindness  might  expose  him  to 
the  ridicule  of  which  he  had  8»ch  undue  terror. 

The  same  sensitive  vanity  dictated  his  conduct  asu  literary  cha- 
racter. He  affected  lo  whistle  his  fugitive  pieces  down  tlie  wind 
to  take  their  fortune,  while  in  fact  he  watched  their  fate  witii  all 
the  jealous  ftelings  of  authorship.  His  corre!?pondence  with 
David  Hume,  on  the  subject  of  bis  *  Historic  Doubts,'  as 
he  modestly  entitled  his  curious  remarks  on  the  Histonr  of 
Richard  HI.,  is  a  remarkable  example  of  this  duplicity.  He 
commences  by  inviting;  strictures  and  connnentaries  with  an  air 
of  the  most  insidious  modesty  and  gentlemanlike  indifference  for 
literary  character;  but  when  his  hvpothesi.<  is  impugned,  he  de- 
fends it  not  only  witli  vigour  but  with  obstinacy,  and  manifests 
considerable  irritation  at  the  opposition  of  the  histonaa.  lu 
short,  bis  predominant  foible  seems  to  have  been  vanity ^ — a  vanity 
which  unfortunately  required  to  be  gratified  more  ways  than  one, 
and  the  appetite  of  which  for  popular  applause  was  checked  by  a 
contrary  feeling,  similar  to  that  ridiculed  by  Prince  Hal,  when  he 
asks  Poins  whether  it  doth  not  shew  vilely  in  a  prince  like  him, 
to  thirst  after  the  poor  creature  small  beer  ?  It  was  perhaps  in 
order  to  indulge  l>oth  his  love  of  rank  and  literature,  without 
derogating,  (as  Cloten  has  it,)  that  he  wrote  his  '  Catalogue  of 
Royal  and  Noble  Authors,'  a  work  which  might  have  dinuulslied 
one  article  of  his  vanity,  for  lo  no  equal  number  of  writers, 
selected  upon  any  <»tiier  given  principle,  can  there  be  ascribed 
such  abundance  of  p/utilude  and  inanity. 

Vanity  is  gencndly  selfish,  and  we  rannot  altogether  acquit 
Hontce  VValpolcof  this  additional  foible.  As  he  loved  leamiug, 
with  a  contempt,  real  or  affected,  for  those  who  make  it  their 
pursuit,  so  be  adndred  art  without  any  wish  to  befriend  or  encou* 
rage  living  genius.  'Hie  present  work,  as  well  as  the  former  vo- 
lumes, present  too  many  instances  of  narrowness  im  this  subject. 
In  the  following  passage  there  appears  a  whimsical  struggle  be- 
twixt tlje  desne  lo  possess  a  copy  of  a  picture  in  enamel  of  die 
UuchesMe  de  Gnunmont  and  the  wish  to  screw  it  out  of  an 
artist  of  eminenee  at  as  h>w  a  rate  as  possible: — 

*  I  am  liisposid  to  prefer  tbt*  younger  picture  of  Madame  Gram- 
mont  by  Lcly,  but  1  stumbled  ut  di«?  price j  twelve  guincra&  fur  a  cup;f 
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to  eimmel  is  very  dear,  Mrs,  Veiey  tclla  me  hi*i  originaU  cost  sixteen, 
atid  are  nat  ^u  good  as  liis  copies.  I  will  certainly  have  none  of  his 
ongitinls.  His — u hat  IS  Iris  name?  1  would  lUin  resist  llris  copy;  1 
would  ftiore  fain  excuse  myself  for  haung  it;  £  say  to  my  sell,  *'  it 
Tpoald  be  rutlc  not  to  have  it  now  Latiy  Kmgsland  and  Mr.  iMc*ntagu 
hive  had  so  much  trouble." — Well^  /  t/nnk  I  must  Itavt  it^  as  my  Lad}' 
Wishforl  suys,  nhy  dovs  not  the  ftMov:  take  mt?  Do  try  if  he  wUl  not 
takt  fr/»;— p.  28*2. 

This  wretched  haggling  did  not,  we  believe,  arise  from  general 
avariciousne!«!i  of  dis|josilioii.  Horace  Walpule  seems  to  have 
been  far  from  peuurious ;  and  wtieii  called  upon  to  make  some 
sacrifices  to  the  necessities  of  tlie  country  at  the  expeii'ie  of 
his  patent  oftices,  he  met  the  investigation  m  ith  a  liberal  and  inde- 
pendent !?i}Hrit.  In  \\\H  correspondence  with  General  Conway,  in 
which  his  character  is  seen  to  greater  advantage  than  in  any  other 
series  of  his  letters^  he  evince?*  himself  to  be  capable  of  the  most 
gencrons  exertions,  and  repeatedly  insists  upon  hin  friend*s  ac* 
cepting  a  pojtion  of  an  income  certainly  not  more  than  sufficient 
for  a  i>er!*on  of  his  rank  and  habits.  The  paltry  spirit  which 
he  frequently  suffers  to  appear,  Mhen  about  to  purcha^^e  the 
prtninctions  of  nio<lern  art,  the  harshness  and  unkindnesjj  which  he 
sometimes  shows  to  Benlley,  whose  pencil  and  geniu,^  had  rendered 
hint  so  manv  services,  place  him  almost  in  tlte  anomalous  situation 
of  a  man  w  ho,  liberal  to  all  others,  was  only  penurious  towards  a 
beautiful  and  beloved  mistress. 

It  is  natural  to  siuppo^e  that  the  habits  natural  to  celibacy  and 
solitude  may  have  increased  this  disposition  towards  the  conclu- 
•ion  of  his  life.  Bnt  in  truth  it  was  less  the  parting  with  the  money 
than  ihe  jealousy  and  di^Hke  which  he  entertained  towards  the 
actual  professors  of  those  arts  of  which  he  himself  was  an  anm- 
Ifur  practitioner,  which  closed,  on  this  occasion,  his  hand,  his 
house,  and  his  heart.  Upon  his  quarrel  with  Muntz,  a  painter  of 
merit,  whose  talents  he  had  engrossed  at  a  butlers  wages  [100/. 
a  year],  and  whose  sole  offence  seems  to  have  been  discovering 
tliat  he  could  do  better  for  himself,  he  observes, 

Paet»  and  painters  imagine  they  confer  the  honour  ^vhen  they  are 
let),  and  they  ^et  tluwn  impertinence  to  the  article  of  their  own 
fhen  you  dare  to  be^iji  to  think  that  an  ode  or  a  pictuie  i$  not 
\t  for  all  manner  of  nisoleuce.* — p.  183. 

If  we  are  tempted  to  inquire  why  ^sharp-judging  Adriel,  hiin- 
gelf  a  mtise/  did  not  complete  the  charatter  as  given  by  Dryden, 
aiul  be  *  the  muse's  friend/  wemav  hud  tlie  iea!*on  in  the  fantastic 
afiatocracy  of  Mr.  Wal pole's  character.  J  le  would  willingly  have 
rendered  genius  and  learning  as  dependent  upon  fortune  and  muk 
as  m  his  day  they  e}iist«*d  in  France  ;  characters  for  whom  the  no- 
lice  of  the  great  and  ui'  the  fa>ihiouable  wa8  sufficient  reward — 
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oranges  whose  rind  wa?  worthies?*  when  the  juice  was  sucked— 
wrangleri  to  whom^  when  dji^iurbed  h\  xUn  \Hi\Xry  sfiiiabhlcs  of 
tvhich  he  coinjiiums,  ai*  earl's  brother,  who  had  a  Golhic  pliiy- 
thing  of  a  ca?^tU!  and  ^i^  acre**  v(  ground,  might  cry,  like  the 
French  oflUcr  ttj  the  Pansiau  pit,  yicxordti  voitSf  cauuiiie — dan- 
glers 10  be  ke[>t  b  ntttiidaiice  in  the  auti-chauiber,  and  calh-ii  m^ 
at  the  intervals  afforded  by  music  and  cards,  lo  make  wpoit,  like 
Sampson  belore  the  l^hllwtini*  nobles,  lie  lived,  however,  to 
Icani  by  cxperienre  that  Sumpf«on  mi*;ht  puii  down  the  temple  on 
the  beads  of  ihe  lordlv  aiithence;  and  timi  there  is  no  child's  play 
ill  couth  mi  g  the  power  ot  a  steam- eiij;ine  to  turn  a  lathe  for  a  toy* 
shop,  or  in  barnn**  the  powers  of  intellect  from  aspinng  lo  tlieir 
proper  rank  in  the  s\stcni  of  society. 

In  Britain  the  opinion  of  an  mdividu^U  however  ibslinguished, 
ran  be  of  bllle  consequence,  sa%'e  to  himself;  and  it  is  accordmgly 
upon  Mr.  \Valpok*s  own  gcniu^t  that  his  narrow  and  jcaloo*»K- 
arutocmlic  feelmj^s  produced  ihcir  natural  effect.  He  w  as  born 
with  tuknts  to  have  disttnguishf  d  himself  in  the  higher  dcparl- 
mentj^  of  literature,  of  which  the  *  Mysierious  Mother/  however 
dkjtgustiug  the  subjeet^  must  always  be  a  splendid  monument. 
It  is  true,  to  use  one  of  his  own  expressions  in  the  vohnue  before 
ns,  liiat  when  chusing  a  topic  so  dreadful  it  seemed  as  if  he  had 
L)ved  melancholy  till  it  palled  on  his  taste,  and  was  obliged  to 
itrain  with  horror.  Hut  the  good  old  English  blaid^  verse,  die 
force  of  charaeter  expressed  in  the  wretched  mother,  and  in 
several  of  ifie  interior  persons,  argue  a  strength  of  conception  and 
vigour  of  e3tpres5Jon  capable  of  great  things,  and  whicli  involun- 
tarily carry  us  back  to  the  earlier  iera  of  the  Huglisli  drama, 
*  when  there  were  giants  in  the  hnuL* 

This  composition  however  is  the  principal»  if  not  the  only  jtroof 
whirb  Walpole  fias  bequeathed  us  of  the  great  things  whieii  lie 
might  have  performed,  had  he  been  left  at  liberty,  instead  of  being 
itiuuured  within  the  imagujury  Bustile  of  his  rank,  ihe  airy  yet  im- 
passable walls  of  which^  like  the  operation  of  a  magician's  spelJ, 
condemned  hi»n  to  surh  a  inhicing  pace,  and  trifling  tone,  as 
suiteii  the  pett\  circle  to  which  he  was  limited  by  his  imagimiry 
consequence.  His  Castle  of  Otranto,  notwithstanding  the  beauty 
of  the  style,  and  the  chivalrous  ideas  which  it  summons  up,  cannot 
surely  be  termed  a  work  of  much  power*  In  his  vers  tie  mcutr 
we  perpetually  discovf  r  a  laborious  effort  to  introduce  the  light- 
ness <»f  the  French  htidiNfige,  into  a  masculine  and  somewhat  rough 
Imguage,  His  Lives  are  in  the  style  of  French  Mimoire.'t,  and 
the  cvUicism  mneh  of  the  same  superficial  and  slight  cast.  In 
ikhort,  all  the  writtni-s  published  In  jiis  lifetime  were  such  as  in 
Charles  the  Second's  time  nii^ht  have  suited  '  a  man  of  wit  and 
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pleasure  Qbout  town  ;*  or  ralKcr  a  Freiicli  marquis  of  a  later 
|)eriod,  to  whom  it  miglit  indeed  be  |>rrii]irte(!  to  take  up  a  p«:ti 
for  an  idle  hour,  but  not  to  retain  it  until  it  soiled  liis  tinj^ers, 
Anri,  we  say  it  with  soiiie  regret, — except  in  liis  letlerft,  of  \s  bich 
we  shall  presently  speak, — our  autlior  seems,  in  these  occasional 
coinpositioni?,  to  have  ceased  to  possess  the  strou);!^  aud  sound 
Idling  of  an  Englishman,  without  acquiring  the  litrht  and  ^rrace- 
ful  elegance  of  the  rival  country.  W  liat  hi-  would  have  wished 
to  be  thought  may  be  conjectured  from  the  following  passage: 

*  You  cannot  iningine  how  astunisheil  a  Mr.  Seward,  a  learneH  cler- 
gyman was,  who  came  to  Ra^ley  while  I  was  there.  Strolling  al>out 
the  house,  he  saw  me  first  sitting  on  the  pavement  ol  the  lumber  room 
•^ilk  Louis»  all  over  cobwebs  and  dirt  and  mortar  ;  then  found  me  in 
hit  own  room  on  a  larMer  writing  on  a  picture  ;  and  half  an  hour  wtter* 
^Mtdh  lying  o«  the  grav>  in  ihe  court  wuh  the  dog**  and  the  children,  in 
my  ihppers  and  without  my  hat.  He  hud  bad  aome  dimbt  ubt-rher  I 
uaj>  the  painter  or  the  factotum  of  the  family;  but  yo\i  wuald  have 
died  at  his  surprise  when  he  saw  me  walk  in  to  dinner  dressed  and  sit 
by  Lady  Herthird,  Lord  Lytilt*t<'n  wiis  there,  and  the  conversation 
turned  on  literature:  finding  me  not  quite  ignorant  added  ti»  ilie  par- 
sons wonder;  hut  he  ccndd  nni  contain  himself  any  longer,  when  tit't^r 
dinner  he  saw  me  go  to  romps  and  jumping  with  the  two  boys  ;  he 
6ruke  out  to  my  Lady  llerttbrd,and  begired  to  know  who  and  what  sort 
of  a  man  1  reidly  was,  tor  he  had  ne>e*  met  with  any  thing  of  the  kind/ 

Walpole  probably  wished  Mr.  Seward  to  infer  that  this  ver- 
satility of  employment  indicated  a  man  who  only  needed  to 
^ve  bimself  the  trouble  of  study  to  become  a  necoiid  Arhnirable 
t>icht<in,  but  whose  rank  and  .station  rather  inclined  him  to  *  daff 
the  world  aside  and  bid  it  paKs/  But  most  of  our  readers  will 
regret  l»»  see  a  man  td'real  genius  frittering  away  his  time  in  trities 
to*a!itonish  the  natives/  anti  say  of  the  passage,  with  Sir  Hugh 
Evantj,  *  V\  hy  this  is  aftectations/ 

It  must  however  be  allowed  to  Horace  Walpole,  that  if  he 
wmn  sf*  much  deceived  by  hi.n  imaginary  inipoitanrr  as  to  rest 
fail  literary  ambition  on  becojuint<  nitbcr  tlie  Hiiinillcm  or  Saint 
StJDon,  than  the  Fletcher  or  the  Massnii^cr  of  ihtage,  he  baa  fully 
attained  his  end,  :nid  left  ilis  one,  and  only  one  literary  name  to  ojj- 
pose  to  those  of  I  ranee 

*■  VVho  shine  unnvurd  iu  the  ti^jht  memoir/ 

His  Reniini'iiceiKPS  of  the  reijjfus  of  George  I,  and  IL  make  ns 
better  acquHiuted  uith  the  Tnanners  of  ihojie  princes  aud  then 
courts,  than  we  should  Ik*  utter  perusing;  :ui  hundred  lica\y  bislo- 
rtant;  aud  futnrilv  will  long  be  iiidebtid  1i>  the  chance  which 
threw  into  his  vicinity,  when  age  rendered  him  communicative, 
Iheaccomphslied  ladicK  to  whom  thc^^e  anecdotej*  were  rommuni- 

cated. 
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cated.  In  thit  point  of  view^  his  cliaracter^  a»  given  by  Madame 
dii  DcfFaud,  is  likely  to  prove  as  true  in  ttie  future  as  in  the  p^nt. 
*  Vans  avez  dii  disctriiemeiit,  le  tact  Ircs-tin,  le  gout  tr^s^juste^  Ic 
Ion  exci  llent ;  vou^  anriei  el4  de  la  tneilleurf  compagnie  du 
monde  dans  ks  si^clcs  patia^s  ;  vons  Teles  dans  celui^^i,  et  vons 
le  seriez  danij  ceuxd  venir/— His  certainty  of  success  with  po(»tl^- 
rity  indeed  wilt  rest  upon  bi^  letters  and  lii^  Reininiscences.  TUe 
last  partake  of  the  chanicter  of  his  correspondence,  being  writ- 
ten witht>ut  study »  arrangement,  or  tliat  en^arrassing  constraint 
which  usually  utleitds  an  cxprejsi*  purpose  uf  publication,  e»|>e- 
eially  lu  a  character  like  that  of  WaJpole,  vvlio  wa»  mtcmally 
aoUcilouA  about  the  general  opinion  of  the  pubUc,  which  he  af- 
fected to  despise,  and  %vould  at  any  time  rather  have  struck  out  a 
beauty  than  have  hazarded  the  encounter  of  a  mnataiMe  ptaisan^ 
terii:.  In  his  epislolar)  currespondcnce  he  was  under  no  coulroul 
— he  wrote  to  his  selected  friends  without  fear  of  derogation— 
that  miserable  appi  ehenjion  which  haunted  hiui  ou  other  occa- 
sions,  and  which  he  endeavoured  to  propitiate  by  the  use  of  {\wt 
limited  edition  and  the  private  press^  like  amateur  actorf»  who 
secure  a  favourable  audience  by  taking  no  money  at  the  door. 

Tiie  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole  accordingly  are  master-pieces 
in  their  way.  He  never  indeed  touchers  upon  important  subjects 
of  discussiou  either  in  sc^ience  or  in  the  fine  art^ ;  he  wai»  too 
much  of  a  gentleman  to  take  the  trouble  of  it :  neither  is  he  so 
fiupcrtluouji  as  to  troublr  himself  much  about  the  ri^^ht  ami  wroug 
in  national  measures.  He  only  details  the  political  changeji  of  tlie 
limes  to  indulge  tlie  curiosity  of  his  correspondeuta,  or  his  own 
talent  for  acute  and  satirical  observation.  Far  less  are  we  to  look 
in  Ids  letter:?  fur  any  traces  uf  deep  or  agitating  passion,  for  faj^hion 
frames  a*i  many  8toice  as  ever  were  trained  by  philosophy.  The 
AOiTows  for  a  friend *s  death  ^  or  for  the  robbery  of  hiH  pond  of  gold 
fishes,  as  they  are  expressed  in  his  letters  with  beroiuing  philoso- 
phVp  may  be  read  without  violent  sympathy.  But  that  in  which 
WJalpole's  letters  shine  unrivalled,  is  their  accurate  reHexion  of  the 
pasaing  scenes  of  each  day^  pointed  by  remarks  equally  vkittv  and 
farciMittc.  A  new  Democritus  seems  to  have  assumed  Uie  pen,  to 
tneer  at  the  grave  follies  of  the  human  species. 

The  variety  of  these  letters,  as  well  us  ilieir  peculiar  and  lively 
diction,  renders  them  very  entertaining*  and  as  the  correspondence 
extends  from  \*3(]  to  about  1770,  it  embraces  many  changes  of 
«cene  both  political  and  fiishiouable.  The  narratives  of  remark* 
able  historical  event*?,  told  without  the  form  of  historv,  and  with 
those  circnmstances  which  add  un  interest  and  authenticity  which 
bijitoryv  dignified  and  fastidious  ai(  Wulpole  himt^elf,  sometime!* 
discards  too  readily,  come  upon  us  unexpectedly,  ^^ith  an  air  of 

novelty 
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aovelty  and  veracity  which  reminds  us  that  we  hear  the  testimony 
of  an  eye-witness.  We  should  look  in  vain  to  history  for  such 
traits  of  character  as  those  which  our  author  records  of  stout  old 
Lord  Balmerino  when  under  sentence  of  death.  When  the  death 
warrant  came  down  he  was  at  dinner,  and  his  lady  fainted.     '  He 

said,  **  Lieutenant,  with  your  d d  warrant  you  have  spoiled  my 

lady's  stomach !"  '  In  the  same  tone  of  resolution,  *  at  getting 
into  the  coach  he  said  to  the  jailor,  ^^  take  care,  or  you  will  break 

my  shms  with  this  d d  axe!"  ' — p.  31. 

We  have  also  an  odd  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  first  line  in 
the  following  couplet,  wliich  beguis  an  epigram  ascribed  to 
Johnson. 

*  Pitied  by  gentle  minds  Kiimamock  died. 
The  brave,  Bn) merino,  were  on  thy  side.' 

*  It  will  be  difficult  to  make  you  believe  to  what  heights  of  affectation 
or  extravagance  my  lady  Townshend  carries  her  passion  for  my  lord 
Kilmarnock,  whom  she  never  saw  but  at  the  bar  of  his  trial,  and  was 
smitten  with  bis  falling  shoulders.  She  has  been  under  bis  windows, 
sends  messages  to  him,  has  got  his  dog  and  his  snuff-box,  has  taken 
lodgings  out  of  town  for  to-morrow  and  Monday  night;  and  then  goes 
to  Greenwich,  forswears  conversing  with  the  bloody  English,  and  has 
taken  a  French  master.  She  insisted  on  lord  liervey's  promising  her 
he  would  not  sleep  a  whole  night  for  my  lord  Kilmarnock,  "  and  in 
return,"  says  she,  "  never  trust  me  more  it  1  am  not  as  yellow  as  a  jon- 
quil for  him."  She  said  gravely  t'other  day,  "  Since  I  saw  my  lord 
Kilmarnock,  I  really  think  no  more  of  Sir  Harry  Nisbett,  than  it  there 
was  no  such  man  in  the  world."  But  of  all  her  flights  yesterday  was 
the  strongest.  George  Selwyn  dined  with  her,  and  not  thinking  her 
affliction  so  serious  as  she  pretends,  talked  rather  jokingly  of  the  exe- 
cution. She  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  and  rage,  told  him  she  now 
believed  all  his  father  and  mother  had  said  of  him,  and  with  a  thousand 
other  reproaches  flung  up  stairs.  George  coolly  took  Mrs.  Dorcas,  her 
woman,  and  made  liex*  sit  down  to  finish  the  bottle:  '^  and  pray,  sir,'' 
said  Dorcas,  "  do  you  think  my  lady  will  be  prevailed  upon  to  let  me 
go  see  the  execution  ?  I  have  a  friend  that  has  promised  to  take  care 
of  me,  and  I  can  lie  in  the  Tower  the  night  before."  My  lady  has 
quarrelled  with  Sir  Charles  Windham  for  calling  the  two  lords  male- 
faclors/ — p.  35. 

George  Selwyn's  passion  for  attending  executions  is  as  well 
remembered  as  his  M'it.  Mr.  Walpole  has  preserved  many  ludi- 
crous instances  of  both. 

*  You  know  George  never  thinks  but  d  la  t^te  tranchee:  he  came  to 
town  t'other  day  to  have  a  tooth  drawn,  and  told  the  man  that  he 
would  drop  his  handkerchief  for  the  signal.' — p.  39. 

This  reminds  us  of  another  story  of  the  same  facetious  person. 
When  upbraided  by  a  lady  with  the  barbarity  of  going  to  see 
Lord  Lovat's  head  cut  off,  he  replied^  that  if  he  had  been  guilty 

of 
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of  impropriety  to  his  lordship  in  that  respect^  he  had  done  what 
he  could  to  make  amends,  for  he  had  gone  to  see  it  sewed  on 
again. 

The  characters  of  those  who  played  remarkable  parts  in  the 
political  drama  during  this  correspondence  are  marked  with  cha- 
rac  teristic  touches.  The  hubblc-fmbble  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who, 
l>y  dint  of  endless  shuffling,  cutting,  and  dealing,  contrived,  be- 
twixt greatness  and  meanness,  and  without  one  atom  of  merit,  to 
hold  a  conspicuous  station  hi  almost  every  administration  of  the 
period,  is  admirably  sketched  in  one  or  two  passages. 

'  Those  hands  that  are  always  s;roping,  and  sprawling,  and  fluttering 
and  hurrying  on  the  rest  of  his  precipitate  person  ;  but  there  is  no  de- 
scribing them  but  as  Monsieur  CouKelle,  a  French  prisoner,  did  t'other 
day.  Je  ne  s^ais  pas,  dit  U,je  ne  s^aurots  m'exprimer^  mais  il  a  uu  certain 
tatiUonage.  If  one  could  conceive  a  dead  body  hung  in  chains  always 
wanting  to  be  hung  somewhere  else, one  should  have  a  comparative  idea 
of  him/ — p.  17. 

The  conduct  and  appearance  of  the  same  personage  at  his  old 
master  George  the  Second's  fimeral  is  also  admirably  described; 
we  are  tempted  to  insert  the  whole  passage,  which  is  very  strik- 
ing, the  grave  part  as  well  as  the  comic. 

*  Do  you  know,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  go  to  the  burying  t'other  night; 
I  had  never  seen  a  royal  funeral ;  nay,  I  walked  as  a  rag  of  quality, 
which  I  found  would  be,  and  so  it  was,  the  easiest  way  of  seeing  it. 
It  is  absolutely  a  noble  sight.  The  prince's  chamber,  hung  with  p!ir- 
ple,  and  a  quantity  of  silver  lamps,  the  coffin  under  a  canopy  of  purple 
velvet,  and  six  vast  chandeliers  of  silver  on  high  stands,  had  a  very  good 
effect.  The  ambassador  from  Tripoli  and  his  son  were  carried  to  see 
that  chamber.  The  pwcession,  through  a  line  of  foot-guards,  every 
seventh  man  bearing  a  torch,  the  horse-guards  lining  the  outside,  therr 
officers  with  drawn  sabres  and  crape  sashes  on  horseback,  the  drums 
muffled,  the  fifes,  bells  tolling,  and  minute  guns, — all  this  was  very  so- 
lemn. But  the  charm  was  the  entrance  of  the  abbey,  where  we  were 
received  by  the  dean  and  chapter  in  rich  robes,  the  choir  and  almsmen 
bearing  torches;  the  whole  abbey  so  illuminated,  that  one  saw  it  tu 
greater  advaut;ige  than  by  day;  the  tombs,  long  aisles,  and  fretted  roof, 
all  appearini:  distinctly,  and  with  the  happiest  chiaro  scuro.  There 
wanted  nothing  but  incense,  and  little  chapels  here  and  there,  wiih 
priests  saying  mass  for  the  repose  of  the  defunct ;  yet  one  could  not 
complain  of  its  not  being  catholic  enough.  I  had  been  in  dread  of 
being  coupled  with  some  boy  of  ten  years  old ;  but  the  heralds  were 
not  very  accurate,  and  1  walked  with  George  Grenville,  taller  and  older 
to  keep  me  in  countenance.  When  we  came  to  the  chapel  of  Henry 
the  Seventh,  all  solemnity  and  decorum  ceased ;  no  order  was  observeci, 
people  sat  or  stood  where  they  could  or  would ;  the  yeomen  of  the 
guard  were  crying  out  for  help,  oppressed  by  the  immense  weight  of  the 
coffi'n  ;  the  bishop  read  sadly,  and  blundered  in  the  prayers ;  the  irne 
chapter,  man  that  its  born  of' a  zvoman,  was  chaunted,  not  read;  and  the 
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Afithein,  besides  being  immeasurably  tedious,  would  have  served  as  well 
for  a  nuptial.  The  real  serious  part  was  the  figure  of  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland, heightened  by  a  thousand  melancholy  circumstances.  He  had 
a  dark  brown  adunis.  and  a  cloak  of  black  doth,  with  a  train  of  five 
yards.  Attending  the  funeral  of  a  father  could  noc  be  pleasant:  his 
leg  extremely  bad,  yet  forced  to  stand  upon  it  near  two  hours;  his  face 
bloated  and  distc«rted  with  his  late  paralytic  stroke,  which  has  aflfected 
too  one  of  his  eyes,  and  placed  over  the  mouth  of  the  vault,  into  which, 
in  all  probability,  he  must  himself  so  soon  descend;  think  how  unplea- 
sant a  situation !  He  bore  it  uU  with  a  firm  and  unaffected  counte- 
nance. 

*  This  grave  scene  was  fully  contrasted   by  the  burlesque  Duke  of 

N .     lie  ffll  into  a  fit  of  crying  the  moment  he  came  iato  the 

chapel,  and  Hun(>;  himself  back  in  a  stall,  the  archbishop  hovering  over 
hira  with  a  smell ing-boctle;  but  in  two  minutes  his  curiosity  got  the 
better  of  his  hypocrisy,  ami  he  ran  about  the  chapel  with  his  glass  to 
spy  who  was  or  was  not  there,  spying  with  one  hand,  and  mopping  his 
eyes  with  the  other.  Then  returned  the  fear  of  catching  cold;  and  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  was  sinking  with  heat,  felt  himself  weighed 
down,  and,  turning  round,  found  it  was  the  Duke  of  N stand- 
ing upon  his  train  to  avoid  the  chill  of  the  marble.' — pp.  222,  223. 

The  description  of  tiie  figure  and  demeanour  of  our  revered 
monarch  when  lie  first  appeared  as  sovereign  among  the  circle  of 
his  nobles,  we  now  read  with  a  natural  feeling  of  the  melancholy 
coQtrast.  lie  was  the  first  of  the  Brunswick  line  who  united  with 
the  dignity  of  his  situation  the  frank  manner  of  an  English  gentle- 
man. How  his  example  has  been  followed  since  his  retirement 
reminds  us  of  the  lines  which  Shakspeare  places  in  the  mouth  of 
the  gallant  and  graceful  Henry  V. 

'  This  is  the  English  not  the  Turkish  court, 

Not  Amurath  an  Amurath  succeeds. 

Hut  Harry  Harry.' 

*  For  the  king  himself,  he  seems  all  good -nature,  and  wishing  to 
satisfy  every  body ;  all  his  speeches  are  obligirig.  I  saw  him  again 
yesterday,  and  was  surpnsed  to  find  the  levee  room  had  lost  so  entirely 
the  air  of  the  lion's  den.  This  sovereign  don't  stand  in  one  spot,  with 
bis  eyes  fixed  royally  on  the  ground,  and  dropping  bits  of  German 
news ;  he  walks  about  and  speaks  to  ever}'  body.  1  saw  him  afterwards 
on  the  throne,  where  he  is  graceful  and  genteel,  sits  with  dignity,  and 
reads  his  answers  to  addresse?  well/ — p.  222. 

There  are  readers  to  whom  Henry  Fielding  may  be  a  more  in- 
teresting personage  than  princes,  or  statesmen,  or  men  of  fashion. 
The  following  anecdote  of  his  vie  privie  is  more  remarkable  than 
pleasing.  Ifigby  and  Bathurst  had  carried  a  servant  of  the  latter, 
who  had  attempted  to  shoot  him,  before  poor  Fielding  in  his  de- 
grading vocation  of  a  trading  justice. 

*  He  sent  them  word  be  was  at  supper,  that  they  must  come  next 
norning.     They  did  not  underiitand  that  trcedum,  and  ran  up,  wher« 

they 
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they  foanci  bim   banqitetting  with  a   blind  roan,  a  w ,  anJ  ^ree^ 

lri!>lHncn»  on  some  colJ  mutton  stnd  a  bone  of  hanj,  both  in  one  disb^^ 
and  the  diriiejil  cloth.  He  never  iitirred  nor  asked  them  to  hii.  Kigbyg 
who  had  sern  him  so  often  come  lo  beg  a  guinea  of  Sir  C.  WilJiams  and  i 
Balhur^t,  Hi  whose  hitiier's  he  bad  lived  lor  victuals,  underslrH>d  that! 
dignity  as  htlkv  and  pulled  themselves  chairs,  on  which  he  civilized/—^] 
pp.  5^,  59. 

In  the  account  of  his  own  pursuits  m  the  minor  branches  of  J 
anti*|iiity,  bndscape-gartleningp    aiul  literature,  which    W'alpoleT 
made  the  subject  of  his  sludv ,  these  letters  are  equally  lively  and  ' 
instructive.     He   had  indeed   in  these  particulars,  as  in  others, J 
lowered  and  restrained  hi.%  natural  taste  and  genius  by  drawing  a  | 
tacit  compari«an   between  his    own  labours  and  iinprovenietits  | 
upon  the  Lilipntian  scale  of  Strawberry  Hill  and  the  gigantic  j 
productions  of  nature  and  art  elsewhere,  and  g^iving  a  preference  1 
to  the  former  out  of  habit  perhaps,  as  much  as  personal  \^nity» 
His  taste  was  exquisite,  but  degraded  and  narrowed  by  the  limited 
iphere  in  which  it  was  exercised;  he  h>st  sight  of  truth  and  sini*  I 
plicity,  and  by  imituting  m  little  that  which  derived  its  character! 
mnd  iniporlance  from  existing  on  a  grand  scale,  his  bnildinjs^s  have 
com€  to  rescjnble  the  *  make-believe*  architecture  of  children. 
Thus  he  lost  his  sense  of  the  magnificent,  and  saw  in  Blenheim 
only  Vanbrugh's  quarries,  '  a  place  as  ugly  as  the  house,  and  tlie  { 
bridge  that,  like  the  beggars  at  the  Duchess's  gate,  begge*!  but  ^  \ 
drop  of  water,  and  was  refused/     We  own,  therefore,  we  tremble  , 
at  the  consequences  of  his  transforraatious  when  he  deacribes  , 
himself  as  a  travelling  Jupiter  at  Philemon's  cottage,  at  a  friend*$< 
family  seat,  where  he  demolished  the  paternal  intreuchments  of^ 
walls  and  gardens,  to  substitute  Kent-fences  and  white  rails  of  his 
own  designing,  and  completed  the  landscape  witli  the  transforma- 
tion of  a  cottage  into  a  church,  by  the  elevation  of  a  steeple  upoiti 
Qoe  end  of  it ! 

Yet  with  this  acqnirid  rather  than  natural  incapacity  of  esti-%1 
mating  the  picturesque  suhiimef  Walpole^s  descriptions  of  the  oldf 
mansions  which  he  visited,  with  his  enthusiasm  for  their  towera] 
and  turrets,  halls  and  battlements,  chapels  and  china-rlosetsJ 
vainscot  cabinets  and  enamelled  pairs  of  bellows,  *  for  such  there 
were,*  (p.  :VZ%)  place  ever)  scene  he  chooses  to  represent  in 
lively  manner  before  the  reader's  eyes. 

"Tlic  reader  will  easily  conceive  that  it  is  not  In  the  letters  oN 
Horace  Walpole  en j; aged  either  in  the  whirlwind  of  fashionable^ 
dissipation,  or  in  the  limited  and  somewliat  seltish  enjoyment  of  J 
his  own  trivial  though  elegant  pursuits,  that  he  is  to  look  for  moral  f 
iuaxims.  His  observations  ou  human  life,  however,  whenever] 
such  happen  to  drop  from  his  pen,  are  luaiked  b}  strong  sense] 

and 
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fend  knowledge  of  niaiikiird.  When  he  tells  us  thiit  '  moral  re- 
flexions nre  the  livery  one  likes  to  wear  after  real  misfortiine/ 
or  cautious  its  '  against  beginning  a  course  of  civility  with  those 
nho  are  iuUifferent  to  us,  hecanse  at  length  we  cannot  help 
showing  that  we  are  weary  of  thcnij  and  consequently  give  more 
affenre  than  if  we  bad  never  attempted  to  plea^ie  ibem,'  we  recog- 
iiJxe  the  keen  penetrating  nuin  <»f  tlie  world.  But  our  most  use- 
ful lesson  will  jjerbaps  be  derived  from  cousideriug  tliis  man  of 
the  world, full  of  iufonnation,  and  sparkling  with  vivacity,. stretched 
on  a  sick  bed,  and  apprehending  all  the  tedious  languor  of  help- 
leas  decrepitude  and  deserted  solitude. 

'  I  am  lired  ot  the  woihl,  its  politics,  its  pursuits^  nnd  its  pleasures, 
bul  it  will  cnst  me  some  *jrruj^j;le*>  befure  I  submit  n>  be  tender  and 
careful.  Christ!  can  I  evei"  stoop  to  the  regimen  of  old  iiweP  I  do  nut 
■wish  to  dress  up  a  withered  person,  nor  drag  it  abont  to  public  jJaces; 
but  to  *nl  in  one*s  rouni,  ctotlied  narmlyi  expLTiijiit  visits  fre*m  folks  I 
don't  wish  to  see,  and  tended  and  Hatlere<l  by  relatione  impatient  fur 
oneV  deaihl  let  ihe  gout  do  its  wurst  as  expeditiously  as  it  can  ;  it 
would  be  more  welcome  in  my  stornucb  than  in  my  limbs/— p*  3(>3* 

There  still  remains  another  view,  in  which  these  lellers  may  be 
regarded  as  the  eritertaiuing  and  lively  register  of  the  gay  and 
wiUy  who  have  long  fluttered  and  tlirted  over  llie  fashionable 
itage  till  pushed  off  by  a  new  race  of  persiffeurs  and  tittererjj* 
The  following  is  a  diverting  instance  of  the  tate  of  the  ihy,  nar- 
rated by  one  man  of  fashion  for  tlie  benefit  *)f  another, 

*  You  must  know  tben^ — but  did  you  know  a  youn»  tellow  that  was' 
called  hands^ime  Tmcy  ?  He  was  walkini^  in  the  park  with  surne  of  his 
acquaintance,  niul  overtook  three  girls;  one  wh*i  very  pretty;  they  fol- 
lowed them,  but  the  g\rh  raJi  away,  and  the  company  Sirew  tired  ut  pur- 
suing them,  all  but  Tracy.  (There  are  nuw  thrte  more  guns  gone  off; 
the  must  be  very  drunk, 5  He  tallowed  to  Whitehall  i^Hte,  where  he 
gave  a  porter  a  crinvn  to  dog  them  :  the  pt*rter  hunted  them  —  lie  the 
porter  The  girU  ran  alt  rmUKi  Westminster,  ami  back  to  the  Hay- 
market,  u'here  the  puller  came  up  with  them*  He  told  the  pretty  one 
she  must  gu  with  bim,  Mnd  ke|ft  her  talking  till  Tracy  arrived,  ijuite  out 
of  breath,  and  exceedingly  in  love.  He  oiiiisted  on  kno\vin;T  where  she 
lived,  which  she  rrtu^ed  ta  led  him;  and  ulter  much  disputnig^  went  to 
the  house  of  one  ot  her  cnmpaninns,  -md  Tr^cy  with  them.  He  there 
made  her  discover  her  family,  a  butierwoiTian  in  Cmven-street,  and 
engaged  her  to  meet  him  the  next  morning  in  the  park  ;  but  before 
night  he  wrote  her  four  lovrdetters,  and  in  the  lust  otleied  two  hundred 
pounds  a-year  to  her,  and  a  hundred  a-year  to  Sigtiora  la  Mad  re. 
Griselda  made  a  contldence  to  a  siayniaker's  wilt- ,  who  told  her  that  the 
swain  was  certaiidy  in  love  enough  to  marry  her,  if  she  could  deter- 
mine to  be  virluoy^  and  refuse  his  offers.  **  Aye,"  says  she,  *'  but  if  I 
ibould,  and  should  lose  him  by  it/'     However  the  measure's  of  the  cubi- 
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net  council  were  decided  for  virtue;  and  when  she  met  Tracy  the  next 
rooming  in  the  park,  she  was  convoyed  by  her  sister  and  brother-in-law^ 
and  stuck  close  to  the  letter  of  her  reputation.  She  would  do  nothing: 
she  would  go  no  where.  At  last,  as  an  instance  of  prodigious  compli- 
ance, she  told  him,  that  if  he  would  accept  such  a'dinner  as  a  bulter- 
%voinan*i»  daughter  could  give  bim»  he  should  be  welcome.  Away  they 
walked  to  Craven-street ;  the  mother  borrowed  some  silver  to  buy  a  leg 
of  mutton,  and  they  kept  the  eager  luver  drinking  till  twelve  at  night, 
when  a  chosen  committee  waited  on  the  faithful  pair  to  the  minister  of 
May-fair.  The  doctor  was  in  bed,  and  swore  he  would  not  get  up  to 
mairy  the  kin^,  but  that  he  had  a  brother  over  the  way,  who  perhapt 
would,  and  who  did*  The  mother  borrowed  a  pair  of  sheets,  ami  ihey 
consummated  at  her  house;  and  the  next  day  they  went  to  their  own 
palace.  In  two  or  three  days  the  scene  j^rew  gloomy  ;  and  the  husband 
coming  home  one  night,  swore  he  could  bear  it  no  longer.  "  Bearl 
beAt  whatr — "^  Why  to  be  teazed  by  all  my  acquaintance  for  marrying 
a  butterwoman's  daughter*  [  ara  determined  to  go  to  France,  and  will 
leave  you  a  handsome  allowance.*' — **  Leave  me !  why  you  don't  fancy 
you  shall  leave  me  ?  I  wilJ  go  with  you." — **  What,  you  Jove  me  then?" 
— •*  No  matter  whether  I  love  you  or  not^  but  you  shan't  go  withotit 
me*'*  And  they  are  gone  !  If  you  know  any  body  that  proposes  mar- 
rying and  travelling,  I  think  they  cannot  do  it  in  a  more  commodious 
method/ — pp.  51 — 53. 

The  revels  of  the  gallant  and  tlie  fair  are  described  in  siicli 
lively  colours  as  lead  us  to  believe  that  our  own  period  has  gained 
something  in  decency ^  if  not  in  virtue.  No  Mit  of  the  present 
day  would,  like  George  Sclwyn,  set  down  Mrs,  Dorcas,  to  assist 
him  with  her  conversation  v^  hen  the  lady  had  left  him  in  a  pet. 
And  the  scene  of  the  stewed  eliickens  at  Vanxhall,  where  three 
or  four  womeu  of  lash  ion  and  their  gallant  attendants  call  in  Betty 
the  orange-girl  to  sup  at  a  little  table  beside  them,  is  much  tcK> 
scandalous  for  modem  decorum. 

The  names  of  the  performers  in  these  gaieties  are  in  the  pub- 
lished work  only  marked  by  initials,  A  key,  however,  with  the 
names  at  length,  is  m  private  circulation,  not  mmecessarily  cer- 
tainly, since  wiihout  it  posterity  might  fmd  some  difficult}^  in  ex- 
plaining the  innuendo.  Even  in  the  present  day,  it  would  seem^ 
the  interpretation  of  several  initials  is  doubtful  or  erroneous,     Thui 

tlie  *  little  B ,'  mentioned  p.  81,  is  explained  to  be  Booths 

whereas  upon  looking  at  the  context,  which  refers  to  the  improve- 
ment of  VVarwick  Castle,  it  appears  plainly  to  stand  for  Brooke^ 
the  second  title  of  that  family.  Alas!  Oblivion  has  already  laid 
him  down  in  the  houses  of  the  fashionables  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury !  The  dandies  and  the  dowagers  commemorated  in  these  let- 
ters, '  the  apes  and  the  peacocks  from  Tardus,'  to  borrow  a  phrase 
from  Yorick*s  sermons,  '  are  all  dead  upon  our  hands,'  and  little 
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IS  preserved  of  ihem,  even  by  ihe  report  of  those  who  miiigled  la 
their  society.  Of  the  person  to  whtnii  the  letters  are  addressed 
it  is  only  remeiiil>ered  that  he  \va8  a  geutleinaithke  body  of  the 
vieilk  cour,  and  that  he  was  usually  attended  by  lii^  brotber  John, 
(tbe  Little  Joliu  of  Walpole's  correspondence,)  who  was  a  mid- 
shipnian  at  ilio  age  of  sixty,  and  found  hh  chief  occupation  in 
carrying  about  his  bruther's  snuff-box.  On  the  present  occasion 
this  leijser  Teucer  mny  be  compared  to  the  black  and  while  cur 
with  one  ear,  by  whose  constant  attendance  some  persons  of 
strong  memory  were  enabled  to  recal  to  uiiud  the  important 
'  P.  P.  clerk  of  the  parish/  almost  tive  years  after  he  was  dead, 
The  same  may  be  said  of  many  other  heroes  and  heroines  men- 
tioned in  these  epistles.  To  these  persons,  and  to  tiieir  forgotten 
loves,  foibles,  and  intrigues  the  genius  of  Walpole  has  given  a 
kind  uf  reminiscence,  and  enabled  them  to  tloatdown  to  posterity 
witli  the  belle  Stuart,  the  Warmesters,  the  Jennings,  and  the 
WetentalLs  of  Grammont.  Like  the  stag  of  the  fable,  he  mistook 
the  qualih cations  which  did  liim  most  honour.  That  he  lived  in 
the  first  fashionable  circles,  or  rather  that  he  set  an  undue  value 
opon  his  advantages  in  this  respect,  was  a  decided  obstacle  to  his 
success  as  a  man  of  literature  :  but  that  he  was,  notwiihstandiug, 
still  distinguished  by  literary  talent  will  be  the  means  of  preserv- 
ing the  names  of  that  worshipful  society  on  which  he  prided  him- 
acli,  and  which  would  otherwise  have  been  long  since  forgotten. 


Abt.  V»— //  Sketch  of  the  Mifitaru  and  PoHtkal  Power  of 
Russia,  in  the  i/ear  1817*  Fourth  Edilion.  pp,  208.  L»ondon. 
1818. 
'T^HERE  are  some  spirits  so  strangely  constituted,  that  though 
-*-  zealous  and  able  allies  in  the  hour  of  danger,  they  cannot  bear 
to  witness  a  too  complete  success  of  the  cause  in  whicli  they  have 
laboured.  If  we  desire  to  retain  their  friendship  we  must  submit 
to  be  always  in  need  of  their  help,  since  the  first  moment  of  our 
triumph  will  be  the  last  of  their  good- will,  and  we  may  think  our- 
selves fortunate  if  they  do  not  thenceforth  seek  to  pull  down  the 
edifice  which  they  themselves  have  toiled  to  raise.  Like  the 
Brownies  of  rural  superstition,  they  will  clean  a  dirty  house  and 
arrange  disordered  fumiture;  but,  if  nothing  good  or  useful  is  left 
for  them  to  do,  their  morbid  activity  begins  to  seel  for  aliment  in 
the  work  of  subversion  and  defilement. 

To  this  description  of  goblins,  or  something  like  it,  we  are  in- 
clined to  refer  the  gallant  and  ingenious  person,  whom,  on  authority 
which  has  present  predilections  render  decisive,  we  are  instructed 
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ia  consider  as  llir  author  uf  the  present  trealisc.  Tliere  are  9ome^l 
indeed^  of  his  new  polilical  connexions,  who  (by  tlieir  ehboratel 
recapilutatloii  of  his  ancient  services,  and  their  sirictures  on  ihtff 
supposed  neglect  wliich  those  services  have  met  with)  would  seenil 
to  insinuate  another  and  a  le^s  amiable  cause  for  the  singular  turoj 
which  his  politics  have  lately  taken.  RolniiGoodfeUoic,  it  seenis^I 
(to  preserve  the  parallel  of  Milton's  '  drudging  liend/)  when  he] 
bad  swept  the  hc»use  and  helped  to  thrash  the  corn,  did  Dot  find  '  hisJ 
creaoibovvl  duly  set*  in  the  chimney  comer;  and  has,  tlierefore^j 
not  onl)  deserted  hi!»  ancient  ])o^t,  hut  sends  forth  those  doleful! 
ihrieks  which  alarm  the  peaceable  neighbourhood.  *  IVhilecover'^l 
ed  with  orders  from  ail  tfte  fortign  mverdgm  who  had  been  lAeJ 
et/e-uHnci&esfi/  his  erptoits,  he  never  ottce  received  a  simple  krtight'* 
flood  from  (he  dispenser.^  of  h<ntonr^  in  his  own  count rt/.'  Of  sucli 
an  omission  (which  we,  perhaps,  regret)  we  caimot  pretend  to^l 
inow  the  cause*  But  it  is  nioialfy  impossible  that  a  ribband  moraj 
or  less  can  have  so  weighed  with  a  Briii^h  major-gen^rjl,  as  thai  [ 
the  fancied  or  real  ingratitude  of  his  country  should  have  rendered  j 
him  thuj»  envious  of  her  laurels,  and  transformed  him  from  thel 
«ealua§  and  faithful  advocate  q(  her  good  name  into  the  prophet  of  1 
tier  approaching  fall,  ami  llie  public  accuser  of  her  supposed  injus- 1 
iice  and  tyranny.  Of  Sir  Kobert  U  dson,  above  all,  we  hope  far  j 
belter  things;  and  great  as  is  the  change  which  has  taken  place 
his  sentiments  and  cuuduct»  we  would  Millm^lv  ascribe  to  no  wor 
cause  than  energy  deprived  of  its  natural  aud  accustomed  vent,  that 
flisease  of  the  soul  whose  unfortuuate  symptoms  it  is  our  present 
duty  to  consider. 

The  present  volume  professes  to   be  a  review  of  the  political 
and  military  power  of  the  Russian  empire,  and  it  was  occasioned 
Ha  its  author  tells  ui^  by  two  anonymous  articles  in  a  German  and 
an  English  newspaper,  the  one  extolling  the  strength  of  Kussia  atl 
the  expense  of  all  tlie  other  states  of  Europe:  the  other  contend* 
ing  that,  great  as  she  doubtless  is,  she  has  not  the  means,  even  if 
the  should  hereafter  manifest  the  disposition,  to  reduce  Austria, 
Prussia,  France  and  Britain  to  sluvcry,     Sir  R,  Wilson  is  too  well 
fead  in  journals  to  let  such  important  documents  escape  his  atten- 
tion      He  invests^  foilhwith,  Lhe>>e  squabbles  of  editors  with  an  of- 
ficial and  national  character;  be  is  apprehensive  that  *  Russia  must 
regard  this  gratuitous  publicalion*  (why  gratuitous,  wlien,  on  bi§ 
own  shewing,  the  ariicle  in  the  Enj^^lish  newiipaper  was  in  amwer 
to  an  attack  commenced  in  the  Frankfort  periodical  work  ?)*  of 
upitiiouij  hostile  to   her  ptolessious,  and  admonitions  insultmg  to 
her  power,  as  a  proceeding  imliuotoush/  expressive  uf  Jealousy  and 
apprehen^oon/ — (p.  3.)    v\nd,  accordingly,  he  not  only  republi^^bes, 
)»t  full  lengthy  the  obnoxious  article^  so  a^  to  give  it  all  the  in- 
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creased  circulation  which  his  work  could  obtain  for  it,  butsubjuinv 
two  hundred  pages  of  commetitary,  of  which  the  whule  purporl  Ij* 
lo  let  loose  agaiti  llie  dogs  of  war,  luul  to  sow  dissension  between 
nations  which  hitherto  have  fought  side  by  side,  and  each  found  cause 
for  joy  in  her  comrade's  |^ lory  and  prosf>erity!  A  canuncTitary  tii 
nrhich  he  tells  Kiissialhat  luigland  is  a  beJplt;sii  and  ea*y  prey;  and 
England ,  that  Russia  is  already  gaping  wide  to  devour  her;  in  which 
the  one  is  animated  to  aggression,  and  the  otiier  goaded  on  by  the 
strongest  motives  of  despair  and  indignation,  to  what  Sir  Hoberi 
himself  regards  as  useless  distrui^t  and  hostility  J  And  all  thin  be- 
cause an  English  journal  has  expressed  itself  with  belter  Impe  of 
the  final  safety  of  our  country!  How  many  people  are  there  in 
Europe  who  have  seen  the  article  in  question,  except  in  Sir  Ro- 
bert Wilson's  pages  ?  In  the  recollection  of  how  many  of  lho,>e  who 
had  seen  it  would  it  have  been  preserved  for  a  week^  if  he  had  not 
thus  embalmed  it: — How  can  the  greater  part  of  the  European  or 
English  public  be  confident  tb.at  such  an  article  has  ever  existed  ex- 
cept in  bis  work — ^or  that  he  has  not  himself  contrived  it  as  a  peg  to 
liang  his  treatise  on  ;  like  the  garrulous  hero  of  the  well-known  talc, 
VI bo  pretended  to  Ivear  a  gnn  go  off,  that  he  might  the  better  intro- 
duce his  gun*powder  dis<|uisition? — We  do  not  say  this  as  thinking 
disrespectfully  of  tlie  passage  which  Sir  Robert  has  thus  rescued 
from  oblivion,  but  the  positions  iimhitained  in  which  be  has  by 
DO  means  succeeded  in  refuting ;  we  say  it  to  prove  how  absurd, 
even  on  his  own  principles,  the  gallant  officer's  conduct  Urn  been, 
and  how^little  suited  to  the  character  of  a  practised  statesman  or 
an  enlightened  patriot. 

It  is  true  that  he  has  subjoined  some  observations,  of  which  the 
|>rofessed  purpoi^e  is  to  deter  us  from  provoking  Russia,  by  telling 
us  ihut  she  is  above  our  match.  The  purport  of  his  Essay  is  not 
to  recommetid  nary  (marry,  heaven  forbid!)  nor  is  it  to  point  out 
any  other  means  of  escaping  ruin.  He  only  writes  to  tell  us  that 
\re  have  sealed  our  doom ;  that  we  have  runied  ourselves  beyond 
redemption,  and  that  the  orb  of  our  glory  is  gone  down  for  ever, 
amid  the  hatred  und  curses  of  manknid.  With  these  agreeable 
suggestions  he  comes  to  comfort  our  last  moments,  as  the  ordinary 
of  Newgate  consoled  Jonathan  Wild  by  the  assurance  of  his  final 
reprobation  !  or,  at  best,  for»  to  do  the  gallant  general  justice,  he 
has  dropped  some  hints  of  the  nature  of  that  extreme  unction  which 
he  would  yet  prescribe  to  us, — we  have  only  to  bring  back  Napo- 
leon from  St-  Helena, — to  re^eslablisli  him  in  all  the  possessions 
which  he  occupied  in  IS  10, — and  begin  the  work  anew  which  we 
have  now  done  so  much  tot}  titorougkii/.  '^Ilins,  indeed,  with  Sir 
Robert  Wilson*s  friends  in  the  cabinet,  and  himself,  instead  of  the 
|>uke  of  Wellington,  at  the  head  of  our  army,  il  is  highly  probable 
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that  we  shall  not,  a  second  time,  depress  France  so  much,  as  to  be 
again  m  danger  of  the  overwhelming  power  of  Rus^^ia.  All  this  he 
seems  to  hmt,  for  vve  do  not  know  how  to  explain  his  expre^isioni 
of  *  restoring  France  to  Europe,'  unless  it  be  that  Europe  is  to  be 
restored  tfi  France.  But  he  hints  it  in  a  mtiunei^  which  iniplicij  thai 
he  has  iitlle  con6dence  in  his  own  nostrum , — that  the  patient,  in 
his  eyc«,  already  wears  tlie  *  faciem  Hippocraticam,' — and  that  the 
only  renown  which  a  physician  can  derive  from  her  is  to  have  fore-* 
told  ber  approaching  dissolution. 

Is,  then,  the  gallant  author  i^oraut  of  the  effect  which  such 
proguostirutious  ordinarily  produce  on  an  individual  or  a  commu- 
nity of  high  spirit  atid  no  contemptible  remains  of  vigour?  If  he 
were  himself  roused  from  his  slumber  by  ihe  agreeable  intelligence—* 
'  A  strong  man  is  breaking  into  the  house  to  bind  you, — but,  lie 
quiet  for  your  lift! — do  not  attempt  to  cock  your  pistols  or  to  draw 
your  sword  1^ — do  not  venture  so  much  as  to  bolt  your  chamber 
door,  or  lift  your  head  from  the  pillow, — for  he  is  very  strong, — 
audhis  intentions  are  alinmingly  ho*«tile!— Hark! — he  is  coming  up 
stairs, — and  ^shortly  it  will  be  a  mere  joke  to  llunk  of  resistance. — 
But,  I  would  not  advise  you  to  resist  even  now; — for  he  is  very 
strong,— and  you  are  a  weak  and  pitiful  fellow ,  w  itbout  a  friend  ia 
the  >* orld  T — would  the  Sir  Robert  Wilson  whom  we  once  knew 
have  been  lulled  into  acquiescence  by  such  an  harangue;  or  would 
not  every  word  which  called  in  question  his  powers  of  preserving^ 
his  honour  and  freedom  huve  inflamed  him  witli  fresh  desire  to  en- 
counter his  vaunted  adversary  ?  ^^nd  is  a  high-minded  nation  like 
ours  to  be  told  of  plans  now  gradually  maturing  for  her  overthrow^ ; 
and  to  be  exhoittd,  at  the  same  time,  to  hold  herself  still,  till  ihobe 
plan!^  shall  be  fuliy  developed  and  irresistible  ?  or  is  there  any  Bri- 
tish officer  who  would  refrain  from  the  exclamation  of  our  ancient 
warrior  on  an  occasion  almost  similar — 

*  What!  shall  they  seek  the  lion  in  his  den, 

And  UigUi  him  tbere^  and  make  hira  tremble  there? 

Oh,  let  it  not  be  said! — Forage  and  run 

lo  meet  displeasure  farther  from  the  doors; 

And  grapple  with  him  ere  be  come  so  nigh  !' 

As  a  lover  of  peace,  then,  this  author^s  conduct  is  sufficiently 
inconsistent  and  absurd.  But  there  are,  we  grieve  to  say  it,  anoma- 
lies still  mitre  revolthig  and  still  le^s  consistent  with  his  former  self, 
in  the  volume  now  before  us.  A  transfer  of  affections  from  one 
politico!  party  to  another,  is  an  event  too  common  to  excite  sur- 
prize, and  may  be  so  coa>pletely  justified  by  a  man's  change  of 
opiiuons^  that  it  ctin  with  still  less  reason  be  made  a  subject  of  bit- 
ter ctnsufe»  But  there  are  some  changes  of  sentiment  to  which  no 
eittctmatiou  can  upplj,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  refer  to  the  persons 
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\yf  wlrom  our  country  is  governed,  but  to  die  cout^tr)  herself,  and 
her  national  renown  and  [>ro!*peritv;  m*  less  than  to  die  eternal 
dtslinclioDS  of  right  and  wrongs  and  the  principles  of  justice  and 
humanity.  We  can  understand  and  tolerate  ihe  ftetings  of  ihus^e 
Englishmen,  who,  wliile  they  sincerely  rejoice  in  Buonaparte's  fall^ 
and  in  the  laurels  won  by  their  counlrv,  have  felt  a  Niish  that  the 
guidance  of  measures  so  successful  had  rested  with  their  own  poli- 
tical favourites.  We  can  tolerate  those  old-fashioned  whigs 
'  Who  greatly  venerate  our  martial  glories. 
And  wish  tbey  were  not  owing  to  the  tories/ 

But  we,  certainly,  were  somewhat  surprized,  to  litid  an  English 
historian  of  Napoleon's  overthrow,  omitting  alt  mention  of  the  Bri- 
tish army  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  among  the  causes  which  led 
to  it.  We  did  not  anticipate  die  possibility  that  a  British  soldier, 
of  whatever  political  party,  could  have  menlioued  or  alluded  to  the 
field  of  Waterloo  in  terms  of  depreciation  and  indifference ;  or  that 
Sir  Robert  Wilson,  above  all,  fihould  become  the  eulogist  of  Buona- 
parte, and  the  apologist  of  thos€  very  actions  which  his  own  pen 
was  the  first  to  point  out  to  genend  horror  and  execration ! 

For  a  change  like  this  last  no  tolerable  excuse  can  he  pleaded* 
It  is  not  a  change  in  opinioN  occasioned  by  the  discovery  of  Jftrts 
before  unknown;  it  is  not  the  anienda  winch  an  honourable  mind 
is  ever  forward  to  make  to  a  person  whi:»ni  he  had  unknoivingly 
mUnpresented,  The  facts  remain  the  same,  now  that  he  seeks  to 
extenuate  them,  as  when  he  roused,  against  ihe  massacre  and  poi- 
soning of  Jaffa,  the  indignation  of  the  civilized  world.  Yet  it  fheii 
never  occurred  to  hira  that  Buonaparte  was  justitied  in  the  murder 
of  those  prisoners  from  whom  he  could  apprehend  no  possible  dan- 
ger, because,  in  a  barbarous  age,— amid  the  confusion  of  a  doubt- 
ful victory,  and  the  alarm  of  a  renewed  attack  on  his  already 
exhausted  army, — our  Henry  the  Fifth  issued  (but,  be  it  recollected, 
immediately  recaited)  an  order  of  the  like  bloody  character.— p.  f>8. 
It  is  the  hearty  not  the  opimon^  which  has  been,  in  this  instance, 
changed;  the  feelings  which  are  perverted,  not  thejudgn*ent  which 
ia  convinced  ; — lie  is  angry  with  his  own  country ;  he  mourns  for 
Buonaparte ;  and  to  sentiments  of  this  kind,  his  sentiments  (for 
what  reason  he  best  knows)  of  right  and  wrong  are  accounted  but  a 
trivial  sacrifice. 

Over  iiitirraities  like  these  it  would  be  the  part  of  ancient  friend- 
ihip  to  draw  a  ved,  and  we  owe  so  much  to  Sir  Robert  Wilson'i 
former  exertions  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  civil  goveniment,  that 
we  should  have  gladly  passed  over  the  present  work  in  silence,  did 
not  the  degree  of  notoriety  which  it  has  excited,  and  the  momentous 
importance  of  the  questions  discussed  in  it,  compel  us  to  examine 
more  closely  what,  in  itself,  deserves  but  little  attention,  and  wi>uld 
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hardly   have  ouirived  the  monthly  packet  of  '  TrisUa*  from  St. 
Helena,  if  it  had  not  been  universally  ascribed  to  ilie  historian  of] 
the  Egvptian  war* 

It  H  not  unworthy  of  notice  that,  while  these  observations  arc 
addre:ised  to  England,  in  Englisb^  against  the  exorbitant  power  of  1 
Russia,  the  Abbe  de  Pradt  (to  whose  former  work  on  the  Congresa 
of  Vienna,  Sir  Robert  VViUon  is  very  omeh  obliged)  is  deafening  «| 
Rtissia  and  lite  other  continental  powers  with  outcries  against  the  | 
irresistible  navy  imd  intolerable  monopoly  of  England,  \Vc  once 
thought  \yi  bringing  these  worthies  face  to  face,  and  blowing  them 
to  confute  each  other.  But  on  the  Abbe  do  Pradt  we  have  already 
bestowed  enough  of  our  time,  and,  in  truth,  but  little  would  be 
gained  by  exposing  the  inconsistency  of  clamours  iutended  for  dif- 
ferent ears,  and  calcutated  to  stimulate  the  evil  passions  of  opposite 
par  ties «  What  do  the  jacobins  care  for  the  agreement  or  disagrec-*- 
ment  of  those  authors,  who,  whether  intentionally  or  not,  are  serving 
their  cause,  and  giving  currency  to  their  malignant  insinuations  ? 
It  is  enough  for  them  to  make  Russia  and  England  hate  and  dis- 
trust each  other, — but  it  would  be  glorious  indeed  if  they  could 
persuade  the  watchman  to  let  in  the  wolf  for  fear  of  being  bitten 
by  the  mastiff,  or  induce  the  guardians  of  St.  Helena,  out  of  pure 
regard  for  the  peace  of  utankind,  to  recall  those  good  old  times 
and  that  approved  detesier  of  bloodshed,  under  vxhose  gentle  rule 
the  nations  were  gathered  togctlier,  till  the  flowery  band  was  broken 
by  Bluchcr  and  Wellington  ! 

Sir  Robert  Wilson,  having  explained  the  motives  for  his  publica* 
lion,  begins  by  certam  avveful  truisms  with  which  every  one  wa^ 
previously  acquainted,  such  as  tliat  Russia  is  couiparaliveh  a  new 
power  in  Europe, — that  Peter  the  First  was  the  founder  of  her. 
greaUierss,^ — but  that  the  Empress  Catherine  made  considerable 
conquests, — and  then  proceeds  to  state  with  equal  cotdidence,  that ' 
the  partition  of  Poland  was  a  contrivance  of  Russian  policy,  and 
tliat  Prussia  and  Austria  were  only  panders  to  the  ambitious  views  { 
of  their  m^hty  neighbour* 

•  Poland  was  a  central  bulwark,  iwhich»  by  conned ing  Stockholm  andt 
Constantinople,  and  indenting*  itself  into  the  Rn^vian  mllitHry  line  of  j 
defence,  rendered  successes  obtained  slitl  precarious*  and  a  subjugatedi 
people  restless  subjects.  Favourable  moment*  wercM'ized.  The  niostl 
important  position  in  Europe  tor  her  preserviitjon  was  occupied  ft  wo  ( 
great  European  powers  assisting,  whilst  the  others  remained  supine>| 
spectator^)^  and  a  warlike  independent  nation,  which  formed  llie  garri- 
son, was  partitioned  a^  lawful  .spoil  amongst  the  pretended  guardians] 
**  of  her  safety  and  tranquillity/' ' 

Now  a U  this  is  the  mere  vulgar  error  of  those  coffee-house  poli- 
ticiaoa  of  Parbi  and  those  (borough  patriots  of  Southwark,  whq 
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5ve  never  ceased  to  Imte  and  calumniate  Russia  as  the  most  formi- 
dable antagonist  of  their  idol  Buonaparte  ;  and  wbo,  even  now,  can 
liafdly  forgive  Sir  Robert  Wilson  his  former  exertions  in  her  favour, 
PoIand|  at  the  time  of  its  partition,  ^aas  not  the  bulwark  of  Europe; 
she  was  not  even,  in  any  thing  more  than  name,  an  independent  na- 
tion* For  twenty  years  before  hlie  had  been  as  effectually  under  the 
tutelage  of  Russia,  as  Holland  and  Spain,  notwithstanding  their 
tiomiual  kings,  were  under  that  of  Buonaparte.  The  *  warlike'  spi- 
j-it  of  Poland  was  only  formidable  to  her  own  citizens  ;  tlie  republi* 
cau  party  was  il  is  parsed  or  dispirited ;  the  king  was  surrounded  by 
Russian  guards;  the  leading  members  of  the  diet  were  avowedly  in 
the  interest  and  the  pay  of  Russia ;  Stanislaus  Poniatowsky  was  the 
crualure  of  that  court,  and  a  lUscarded  minion  of  the  Empress 
Catherine ;  and  die  real  effective  sovereignty  resided  lu  the  person 
of  tlie  Russian  ambassador^  Under  sucli  circumstances,  of  which 
it  is  absurd  to  sup[»ose  Sir  Robert  Wilson  ignorant,  it  is  something 
atrange  to  maintain  diat  Russia  could  desire  the  partition  of  a  coun- 
try of  which  the  whole  was,  to  almost  all  necessary  objects,  at  her 
fiisposal, — or  the  extinction  of  a  nominal  kingdom  which  she  has 
since  taken  the  earliest  opportunity  of  reviving.  And  it  is  a  fact. 
Me  believe,  as  well  kuown  as  any  other  in  the  ntodern  history  of 
Europe^  that  tlie  plan  of  partition  originated  fn/usive/j/  with 
Prussia,  that  it  was  proposed  to  Russia  in  the  last  instance,  and 
after  the  concurreirce  of  Austria  had  been  obtained ;  and  that  Russia 
mas  iuducedt  with  great  reluctance,  and  by  die  pressure  of  the 
Turkish  war,  to  an  arrangement  obviously  intended  to  raise  a 
stronger  barrier  to  her  influence  than  was  afforded  by  the  mock  in- 
depfudence  of  Poland,  That  all  ilie  three  powers  behaved  most 
anlaniously,  there  can  be  no  cjnestion;  but,  so  far  from  accelerat- 
ing, it  is  probable  that  the  partition  has  retarded  the  subjection  of 
the  entire  Polish  kingdom  to  Russia.  What  Sir  Robert  Wilson  has 
%vritlen,  however,  on  ihis  subject,  is  no  insufficient  specimen  of  the 
historical  accuracy  and  poliiical  reasoning  of  the  present  volume. 

ITiere  is  one  fact,  which  Sir  Robert  Wilson  has  mentioned  in 
this  stage  of  his  treatise,  and  which,  though  not  new,  (indeed  winch 
of  his  facts  are  new  ?)  we  shall  beg  our  readers  to  bear  in  mind^, 
namely,  diat '  Suvorof  never  could  bring  into  the  lield  an  army  of 
40,000  effective  men/—  p,  S. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  proceeds  to  furni^ih  us  the  important  intel- 
ligence that  the  Emperor  Paul  had  laid  a  plan  of  marching  to 
India— that  he  was  assassinated  by  his  nobles  and  soldiery — that 
the  Emp)eror  Alexander  was  brought  up  by  La  Harpe,  and  was  a 
prince  of  great  promise — diat  the  battles  of  Austerhlz,  Jena,  &c. 
were  gained  by  Buonaparte, — aiid  all  tliis  idle  prattle,  which  might 
have  been  heard  in  every  bookseller's  shop,  and  read  in  every  news- 
paper 
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fly  oif  bis  troops ;  since  the  w«fU»  we  bdktc^  is  geneffalK  apt 
Be  wherior  ^ 


to  inject  tone  whevior  view^  aa  all  snck  fiofwaid  aaovements,- 
and  to  coniUw,  a  letnra  of  the  kind  contemptngj  bj  Sk  Robert 
Wibon  into  wimf  tbn^;  like  ddiet  nnd  Jncoartitnre^  Wben  Mas- 
aena  rewed  (ran  Fo^afal^  w«  beSeve  the  tmmiijf  of  bis  soldiers 
VMS  not  lerr  nentlr  derated  bt  tbdr  baTwig  adianced  to  the  neigb- 
bowbood  of  iisbo4ik--aor  ^  be  veninie  to  leU  tbe  world  diat, 
wben  be  coamMSced  bis  invasion  of  dnt  conntrr,  be  bad  never 
calcdated  on  doioE  aaoie,  TiNffe  wns  an  antieni  king  of  France, 
whose  prtmess  to  &b  effect  is  celebrated  aa  tbe  songs  of  our  cbild- 
bood.  Bat,  to  *  wtmrA  np  a  bilV  aritb  tbe  exnrcas  and  sole  ksten- 
tion  of  BarduBf  '  dovni  again*  was  swelT  Cur  less  absmd  than  tbe 
net  of  condncting  an  araav  three  bmnbed  nules»  from  Wifaia  to 
Moscow,  for  no  better  reason  tban  to  sav  that  be  bad  been  there. 
Kor  do  we  tbiok  so  neaolj  of  Bnonaparte^s  abilities  as  to  snppose 
that,  if  be  bad  really  set  ont  from  Poland  arkb  tbe  astcntion  of 
letomhig  thither  before  the  vrinter  sbnt  in,  be  vronid  bave  neglected 
to  provide  magarines  for  die  snppoit  of  bia  retieating  arm j ;  or 
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tliat  so  obvioijs  a  precaiilinn  as  proper  horse-shoes  would  have  been 
forgolleii,  if  his  retreat,  when  it  took  place,  had  been  an  expected 
or  even  a  vo/iitttnty  measure*  Of  course  we  cannot  contest,  with 
fill  officer  of  Sir  Kohert  Wilson's  experience,  the  question  how  lar 
an  army,  injantrtf  ami  uii^  may  he  destroyed  for  want  of  being 
rough-shod; — we  will  not  even  stay  to  inquire,  whetlier  the  autlior 
U'ould  have  himself  suj^aicstcd  King  Lear^a  *  dehcate  stratagem,' 
of  using  Jelt  for  that  purpose,  over  icy  roads.  But  it  is  some- 
M'hat  strange  that,  if  the  want  of  horse-shues  had  been  so  total 
and  talumrlous  in  the  French  army  as  he  supposes,  not  one  of  the 
different  military  writers,  who  were  partakers  in  its  sufferings, 
should  have  enumerated  dns  auiong  tlie  causes  of  its  exemplary 
destruction. 

To  a  sudden,  though  not,  as  Sir  Robert  Wilson  supposes,  an 
untjsuallj  severe  or  ear/y  frost,  we  are  as  fully  disjwsed  as  he  can 
be,  to  ascribe  the  completion  of  that  ruin  which  overdirew  the 
hopes  of  the  mighty.  But  we  must  aUo  persist  in  joining  to  this 
aweful  interposition  of  Heaven,  the  infatuated  and  overweening 
confidence  of  Buonaparte  in  his  own  power  and  destiny,  an  iufatua- 
tion  which  led  him  to  aim  at  the  overturn  of  Russia  when  he  ought 
to  have  applied  all  his  effort*  to  the  renovation  of  Poland,  and 
which  induced  him  to  linger  in  a  dismantled  city,  at  a  season  when 
every  hour  was  valuable,  and  when  at  every  moment  that  frost 
might  he  looked  for  which  found  him,  at  last,  unprepared. 

lliere  is  yet  another  cause  of  Buonaparte's  overthrow,  to  which 
Sir  Robert  Wilson  attaches  less  inipottance  than  we  do — we  mean 
the  admirable  discipline  and  bravery  of  the  Russian  army ;  backed, 
as  it  was  in  the  whole  extent  of  conntr}-  which  the  invader  traversed, 
hy  the  loyalty  and  zeal  of  a  hardy  and,  on  the  whole,  (as  Sir  Robert 
Wils<.Hi  truly  states,)  a  happy  and  prosperous  peasantry,  with 
whom  his  troops  found  it  impossible  to  establish  a  friendly  coni- 
inunication,  and  who  were  as  warmly  interested  for  the  honour  of 
Russia  as  the  proudest  nobles  of  Moscow.  Where  our  author 
picked  up  his  rumour  of  proposals  made  to  Napoleon,  and  refused 
by  him,  for  exciting  a  servile  war,  we  cannot  telL  No  doubt 
there  are,  in  all  countries,  men  of  disappointed  hopes  and  desperate 
characters,  who  are  ready  to  uudertake  or  suggest  any  sclieme, 
however  wicked  or  preposterous,  in  behalf  of  a  public  enemy. 
But,  we  will  venture  to  say,  the  author  of  ibis  proposal  (if  such  a 
proposal  were  really  made)  was  ay  ignorant  as  the  French  them- 
aelves  were  of  the  Muscovite  character,  if  he  believed  that  their 
peasants,  even  the  most  oppressed  and  discontented  among  them, 
wotild  join  the  cause  of  a  Isiemetsky  invader.* 

As 
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As  to  the  various  anecdotes  wliicli  follow  of  misconduct  on  tb| 
part  of  the  Russian  commauders  at  tii:it  period,  we  are  inclinedj,! 
for  tlie  following  reasons,  lo  attach  but  little  wti;j;lil  to  them  :— As 
!>)'  the  author^s  own  statement,  they  were  pretty  nearly  counier-il 
baJanced  by  the  oversight  of  the  horse-slioes,  and  vanous  othe 
blunders  in  the  French  army, — ihey  can  pr<jve,aiid  are,  apparently, 
intended  to  prove  nothing  more  tiiau  a  pobiti*in  \vhicli  we  are  not 
called  on  to  combat, — that  Sir  Robert  Wilson  himself  is  a  mure 
skilful  commander  than  either  Kulusoff  or  Buonaparte.  Nor,  al- 
lowing to  ihe  utmost  extertt,  the  facts  alleged,  can  we  think  it  by 
any  means  miusual  or  extraordinary  that,  in  operations  so  extensivo 
and  so  hurried,  many  oftpurlunilies  may  have  been  lost,  and  many 
errors  committed,  which,  thoU|*h  they  might  not  escape  the  eye  of 
an  acute  bystander,  wunid  not  very  materially  affect  the  issue  of 
the  war,  or  the  military  reputation  of  either  general.  We  are,  too, 
a  little  in  doubt  whether  a  bye-slander  is  alwuys  a  competent  judge 
of  the  details  of  a  campaign,  or  the  movements  of  armies,  with 
ivhose  wants  and  the  obstacles  v\  itii  which  they  have  to  contend,  he 
is  often  imperfectly  acquainted.  We  are  men  of  peace  ourselves, 
but  we  are  not  so  in;norunt  of  die  usual  chit-chat  of  head-quarters, 
as  to  attach  any  implicit  faiiii  to  all  the  eunoits  facts  which  a  fo- 
reigner is  sure  t>>  pick  up  there,  or  lo  be  blind  to  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty with  which  autJienlic  infurmuliou  is  to  be  obtained  even  by 
those  best  qualified  lo  make  inquiries.  Sir  Robert  Wilson  13,  wc 
believe,  himself  acquainted  with  an  oftker  of  high  rank  and  of 
considerable  reputation  as  '  an  able  partizan,*  who,  nevertheless, 
tliought  fit  to  enliven  a  period  of  inaction  during  the  Spanish  war, 
by  dispatching  to  head-quarters  u  false  report  of  a  victory  gained 
by  the  corps  under  his  command  ;  a  circumstance  which,  to  say  no 
more  of  it,  bus  had  a  considerable  effect  in  making  us  incredulous 
as  to  military  details  derived  from  cxtra-oHicial  sources. 

We  are  next  presented  with  an  idle  fclorv  of  ik  private  conttna- 
iion  between  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  the  Crown- Prince  of 
Sweden,  m  which  the  former  is  said  lo  have  expressed  himself 
favourably  lo  certain  views  of  llie  latter  on  the  succession  to  tlic 
French  throne,  (p.  S8.)  We  call  this  an  itUe  story  because,  if 
true,  it  is  nothiug  lo  die  purpose  of  the  present  volume : — it  does 
not  shew  either  ambition  or  treachery  on  the  part  of  Russia,  since 
it  amounts  to  no  more  than  that,  if  tl»e  will  of  the  French  people 
had  called  Bemadotle  to   the  throne^  Alexander  would  not  have 


not  ngrre  with  our  author  in  stating  the  comforts  of  a  Russian  p«aMiot  lotw  greater 
thin  those  usualljr  f  njoyed  by  an  Eugtivhmari.  But  tie-itu,  certa-'iiy,  given  a  taorc  ac- 
curntc  rcptwentation  o!  their  condition  than  Dr.  Clark*,  and  we  wouJd  with  him,  there- 
fwtt  to  reflect,  liow  improbable  it  i>  thut  they  whom  he  speaks  of  as  the  hippic»t  clowns 
In  the  fforldj  ibouid  jet  be  eager  to  adopt  the  wildeit  scHcmei  of  areTolutJopary  war. 

opposed 
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f>ppf5fed  theif  choice*  But  wliere  was  Sir  Robert  Wilson  wliert 
titcse  \vord*»  were  sp<jkeh,  or  \von\  Mhat  better  aiitfiority  tfian  the 
booksellers'  shufjs  af  Paris  nnd  V'iemia  has  lie  received  Uiem  ?— 
or  how  in  it  Uj  be  endured  iluit  a  cnnversation  itt  its  nalare  most 
[>riviite,  aud  which  neither  of  the  parties  cuncerned  were,  for  tlieir 
uv%ti  iiake^,  likely  to  communicate  lo  uu  Kiiglisbmun,  an  accredited 
lK»(>kmuker  and  a  retailer  o(  ijeciet  hisiories,  should  be  as  confi- 
cienlly  £[tveii  between  inverted  commas,  as  if  it  were  extraciecl 
from  ibeir  piihlij^hi'd  corre3|iondencc  or  avowed  stale-papers? 

XJue  praise,  and  no  nH»re  than  due  is  given  to  the  admirable 
firrime^  and  uuvvetnted  activity  of  Alexander,  during  the  invasion 
of  his  tferrilories  aiid  \\'\s  subsetjuent  advance  into  Germany;  and  a 
fact  IS  slated,  respecting  the  amount  of  the  Rnssian  forces,  which 
we  HKist  again  recptest  tlie  reader  to  bear  in  mind — tKimely,  that  ' 
the  whole  number  of  troops  which,  under  circuni'^tances  pecn- 
liarl)  Alimulalmg,  the  nndivided  energies  of  their  empire  could 
supply  to  iict  in  Cjermany,  was,  inrludnig  Cossacks  and  Bashkirs^ 
n  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men»  (pp,  41,  1*  4 — 4(i,  1.  7.) 

Ojj  the  account  here  given  of  l!je  bMle  of  Lutzen  we  have  no 
olMeriatioiw  to  make,  tii  sjieakiu^  of  the  operations  which  fol- 
hiwed^  Sir  Robert*?*  ivaI  for  Buonaparte's  reputation  has,  we  con- 
ceive, outrun  bin  knowledge  :- — thus  be  tells  us  (pp.  45,  40)  that 
the  allies  had  been  completely  unsuccessful  in  all  their  enterprises 
down  to  the  Kith  of  October  inclusive;  and  that  the  retreat  and 
concentration  of  Buonaparte's  troops,  in  the  neigfibottrhofjd  of 
Leipzig^  was  only  in  conse<]uence  of  bis  having  learned^  through 
General  Meerfcldt,  that  Bavaria  meditated  defection.  But  (p.  64> 
we  are  also  told,  that,  at  the  time  of  his  retreat  from  Dresden,  and 
the  concentration  of  his  troops  near  Leipzig,  he  was  '  ignoratit  of 
the  Bavarifift  defeidofi/  and  therefore  *  left  St*  Cyr  in  Dresden 
with  nca r ly  t h i rtkf  t h ouui nd  men*  To  sue h  s Irange  i nco n sisl en c ies 
arc  thuse  idolaters  of  >'apoleon  reduced,  who  will  not  allow  that 
llicu*  deity  has  experienced  defeat,  and  must  yet  account  for  mea- 
sures which  defeat  only  could  render  necessary  or  advisable* 

Still  more  remarkable,  however,  are  Sir  Robert's  lamentations  for 
ihc  treatment  whicii  hii)  favourite  received  from  the  goveniment  of 
Switzerland,  who  permitted  the  allied  troops  to  advance  through 
iFieir  territory.  *  That  a  free  j>eople,'  he  exclaims,  *  the  descend* 
uid:t  of  William  Tell,  en  jotting  their  independent  neutrality,  allowed 
to  preserve  it,  and  in  a  pmiiinn  to  maiftlain  it^  should  abandon, 
yJcuK  or  negociate  away  a  right  so  important  for  their  ronntry,  and 
so  Jiulcmrdy  dtcJarLd  lu  be  inviolable,  was  only  to  he  conceivt d  by 
tboi»c  who  hold  that  public  virtue  is  but  an  Utopian  theory/  (p.  jy,) 

How  strangely  can  faction  aud  a  few  months'  conversation  with 
ihe  Jacobiu  coturies  of  Parii  corrupt  even  die  b(?st  understanding  ! 
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The  Sir  Robert  Wilson  of  former  Hays  would  have  been  himself 
the  first  to  reply^  in  answer  to  such  idle  cant  as  (hi»»  that  it  was 
precisely  because  the  Swiss  tccre  the  countrymt;n  of  William  Tell 
that  they  exulted  in  the  deliverance  of  Europe  from  a  far  heavier 
yoke  than  that  which  Austria  had  in  former  timed  endt^avoured  to 
impose  on  their  ancestors.  He  would  have  shewn  that  it  was  be- 
cause lliey  really  desired  to  be  *  in  a  condition  to  maintain  their  in- 
dependent neutrality^  in  the  quarrels  of  Europe,  and  not  merely 
to  be  *  allowed  to  preserve  it*  at  the  pleasure  of  an  overbearing 
neighbour;  that  tliey  rejoiced  to  see  tl)at  conoueror  humbled  whose 
gigantic  empire  girt  iu  their  small  domain.  He  would  have  shewn 
that  it  was  because  the  Swiss  had  not  forgotten  the  recent  heroism 
of  Reditig  and  his  fell  aw*  patriots  that  they  were  anxious  to  see  the 
consumnjation  of  that  great  work  in  which  those  brave  men  had 
•hed  their  blood,  and  to  shake  off  that  subjection  to  the  dictates  of 
France  which  tijcir  author  ealU  independence.  Does  Sir  Robert 
Wilson  seriously  believe  that,  if  the  government  of  the  Swiss  con- 
federacy had  ventured  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  allies,  the 
Swiss  nation  would  not  have  behaved  as  the  Saxofi  and  Prussian 
nations  had  already  done,  and  either  compelled  their  rulers  to  a 
change  of  policy,  or,  iu  spire  of  those  rulers,  have  followed  the  bent 
of  their  own  enthusiasm  ?  Is  he  not  well  aware  (however  it  may 
now  suit  his  purpose  to  forget  the  fact)  that  in  all  the?<e  countries, 
and  in  every  country  of  the  continent,  it  was  with  the  people ,  not 
with  their  government,  that  the  spirit  of  opposition  to  Uie  French 
power  began? — or  what  Lethe  has  washed  out  of  his  brain  the 
many  circumstances  of  aggravation  and  injurv',  the  extinction  of 
commerce,  the  suppression  of  public  feeling,  the  undesired  inter- 
ference, the  intolerable  protection,  which  in  Switzerlaml,  as  in  Hol- 
land and  Germany,  made  the  great  body  of  the  commonalty  detest 
Buonaparte  and  his  empire  with  a  degree  of  bitteniess  which  no 
former  conqueror  ban  provoked  from  the  victims  of  his  ambition  r 
Of  the  days  which  followed,  and  which  ended  in  the  capture  of 
Paris  and  the  treaty  of  IS  14,  '  the  transactions,'  as  Sir  Robert 
Wilson  observes,  *  are  familiar  to  the  public  recollection  ;*  and  he 
has  therefore  thought  fit  to  give  a  view  of  them,  not  only  entirely 
at  variance  with  the  general  impression  of  Europe  concerning 
them,  but,  we  will  venture  to  say,  with  the  impressions  of  some  of 
the  best  informed  military  observers  of  the  lime,  and  who,  instead 
of  receiving  their  details  from  the  orators  of  tlie  Palais  Royal,  were 
really  with  the  arnnes,  and  sharers  in  their  glory  and  anxiety.  The 
following  is  Sir  Robert  W  ilson's  statement  of  Buonaparte's  con- 
duct of  that  memorable  struggle : — 

*  With  iixiy  thousand  brave  and  indefatigable  men  he  baffled  the  ope- 
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ratioos  of  two  hmmdrtd  tkauamd  for  more  than  six  weeks ;  obtained 
^Fictones  which  obli*;ed  Alexander  to  seek  the  Austrian  commander  in  his 
bed,  mt  ioar  o  ck>ck  in  the  morning,  '*  to  desire  he  -exmld  vutamily  expert 
m  eamwier  to  Okatilim,  viik  orders  for  the  signature  of  the  treaty  ofpeace^  as 
Mgrrtd  iohftke  French  negodator^  until  he  heard,  unfortunately  for  his 
onstcr.  Napoleon,  of  those  very  successes,  which  made  the  Emperor  of 
Amtirim^  with  ome  mobiemoM  and  one  servant,  fiy,  in  a  German  droskoy  for 
safety  to  Dijno,  and  remain  there  thirty  hours  Tirtitally  a  prisoner^  and 
stricdj  €>oe  if  any  Frenchman  had  done  his  duty — victories,  which 
threw  the  allied  army,  then  only  one  hundred  and  tmeniy  tkoasand  strong, 
with  the  soirerei^ns  between  the  city  of  Paris  and  his  cannon,  without  atn^ 
Sme  of  txwkmmmkmi'wm  latk  the  BJanCy  or  amy  intenmediate  wugaamesy  &c* 
without  any  ansmanitiomj  and  without  any  stores,  except  such  as  were  ta 
msacensemt  iOk  tkeanmy  itself — victories  which  screwed  them,  as  it  were, 
in  a  vice,  from  which,  if  defection  had  not  extricated  them,  they  were 
anahle  to  secure  their  escape,  and  yet  obliged  to  make  the  attempt. 

'  The  measures,  which  it  was  believed  had  been  long  in  preparatioa^ 
were  consummated  at  the  very  instant  Napoleon's  success  seemed  be- 
yond the  power  of  misfortune ;  and  the  movement  on  Sl  Dixier,  which 
merited  empire,  lost  him  hb  crown. 

*  Tea  thousand  men  of  the  allies  had  been  killed  or  wounded  in  the 
attack  on  Mootmartre,  chiefly  from  the  artillery  served  by  the  boys  of 
the  polytechnic  schooL  The  acquisition  of  this  post  assured  only  the 
destruction  of  buildings,  if  the  experiment  of  bombardment  had  been 
made.  The  army  was  too  weak  and  too  ill-provided  to  attempt  a 
forcible  occupation  of  the  city,  which  must  have  expended  so  many  men 
and  so  much  ammunition,  as  to  have  rendered  the  possession  untenable^ 
when  Napoleon  approached  with  his  army  to  its  relief,  and  the  sallying 
force  too  weak  to  hazard  battle  in  the  open  field. 

'  Such  was  the  conviction  on  the  minds  of  those  charged  with  the  con- 
dact  of  the  allied  army,  that  a  retreat  jsas  already  resolved  on,  in  case 
the  promised  co-operation  in  the  city  had  not  been  accomplished.' — 
pp.oO— 62. 

Now  we  hare  not  the  smallest  desire  (as  indeed  the  attempt 
woold  be  ridiculous)  to  deny  that  Buonaparte  has  shewn  himself  a 
coQsammate  captam,  both  in  the  general  course  of  his  campaigns, 
and  more  particidarly  in  that  of  Paris ;  but  it  so  happens  that  the 
facts  on  which  this  author  chuses  to  ground  his  fame  are  almost  all 
of  them  incorrectly  stated.  As  to  the  idle  anecdotes,  in  italics,  of 
Alexander's  alarm,  and  the  manner  in  which  Francis  fled  to  Dijon, 
we  know  nothing  of  them,  and  are  extremely  mcurious  concemii^ 
their  truth  or  falsehood.  But  what  does  the  gallant  author  mean 
by  *  victories  which  threw  the  allied  army  between  the  city  of 
Paris  and  his  cannon — which  screwed  them  in  a  vice,'  8lc.  &c.  ? 
If  he  means*  the  movement  of  Gfuonaparte  towards  St  Dizier,  in 
the  beginning  of  February,  when  he  attacked  Marshal  Blucher  at 
Brienue,  we  must  b^  him  to  recollect  diat  at  that  period  Buona- 
parte 
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parte  carefulli/  covered  hh  capita f^  and  that  the  allied  annies,  set 
for  from  being  '  tlirown  between  Paris  and  his  cannon/  never  could 
get  into  such  a  position.  If  he  means  the  final  movement  at  the  • 
end  of  March,  his  account  is  equally  fallacious.  Buonaparte's 
success  liad  arisen  from  the  separation  of  the  allied  arinie.%  and 
froui  die  bringing  his  whole  force  on  one  point,  so  as  almost  to 
ruin  iheni  in  detail  :  But,  from  ihe  moment  that  tticir  armies  were 
in  communication  with  each  olher,  the  same  manoeuvres  were  n<i 
longer  practicable ;  and  it  was  then  that  he  resolved  on  iht'  des- 
perate uuil  ruinous  expedient  of  a  movement  in  their  rear*  What 
might  have  been  the  result  of  this  movement  had  the  allies  re- 
oisined  quiescent,  we  certainly  cannot  say.  But,  from  the  mc 
nient  that  these  la^jt  commenced  their  n^arch  on  Paris,  Buonapartu 
taw  and  confessed  that  the  game  was  over.  From  that  moment  he 
displayed  nothing  but  irresolution.  While  it  might  hu\e  been  }ct 
pos^ible^  by  an  immediate  countermarch,  to  save  the  capital^  he  still 
continued  lo  drav?  oflF  his  trtmps  to  greater  distance ;  aud^  before 
any  single  good  effect  had  resulted  from  this  movement,  but  whcii>j 
all  the  evil  had  ha|»pened  uliich  mi^ht  have  been  apprehended,  hei 
again  returned,  by  forced  marches,  with  his  guard:*  to  Puntaiiie 
bleau ;  and  Uiis  is  what  this  author  thinks  proper  to  describe 
*  screwing  the  allied  armies  in  a  vice'! 

It  is  equally  incorrect  that  the  allies,  after  tbeir  arrival  in  front  ol 
Paris,  ever  meditated  a  retreat,  or  that  Paris  can  be  defended  after 
llie  fall  of  Montmartre;  we  might  say,  that  it  can  be  defeudeo 
at  all,  for  we  have  the  experience  of  1816  to  prove,  that,  even 
without  losing  Montmartre,  a  larger  army  dian  Marmont  pos- 
sessed in  1814  found  it  impossible  to  save  Paris  from  the  llames, 
except  by  capitulation » 

There  was  one  region  of  the  war  which  war?  lUileed  of  an  ir 
portance  only  secondary ,  but  on  which  Sir  Kobert  Wilson,  from 
his  situation  with  tlie  Austrian  army,  might  have  been  reasonably 
expected  to  furnish  us  with  accurate  and  interesting  information  ; 
we  mean  the  campaign  against  Eugene  Beauharuois  in  Italy^ 
Against  the  accuracy  of  his  information  we  have  uodiing  to-  object 
— but  as  to  its  n^»velty  or  interest,— inasmuch  as  we  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  readini;  the  very  bame  details  in  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished by  an  officer  of  the  French  staff, — we  certainly  sec  but  little 
reason  for  the  tone  of  importance  which  is  here  assumed  in  com- 
municating facti  already  known,  and  not,  so  far  as  we  have  heard, 
contradicted.  We  will  only  say,  that  General  Beuuharnois  acted 
with  the  same  good  sense  and  nioderatiou  which  has  always  distin- 
guished him,  when  lie  declined  the  foolish  parade  of  garrisoning 
Mantua  alter  the  fall  of  Buonaparte. 

But,  if  the  oarrative  of  the  Italian  campaign  aboufids  m  truisms, 
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ihis  is  certainly  not  the  case  with  the  account  \%  liich  our  author  fur- 
nishers of  the  rei^turation  of  the  Bourbon  family. — 

*  Tailfvrand,  on  bting  a^ked  to  name  the  govtrnmcttf  and  governor 
inosl  ngreeable  tu  the  French  iycnatc  and  pcop/e,  answered,  **  A  consti- 
tutional tnonavrhy  and  Lnnis/* 

'  Alexandf I  had  for  Sfrtme  time  been  i>bli«;e(i  to  retinquJsh  the  pro- 
posed arrange  I  i*ents  in  favour  of  Bernadf>ta%  who  had  loilet^d  at  Liege, 
and  who  in  t#icl  had  done  too  much  for  his  chnracta'  in  France,  and 
too  httle  <or  his  intcnsts  with  the  alhes* 

*  Alexander,  personally,  ns  it  was  believed,  ill-disposed  to  the  Bour- 
bon family,  reluctantly  act^uiesced  in  the  prupobition.  The  King  of 
Prus&m  dni  not  (inject ;  but  Schwartzciiberj>,  tor  a  few  instants  was  si- 
lent,  and  Talleyriiud  was  uneasy  if  not  alarmed.  Schwartzenberg, 
iiowever,  probcibly  unwilling  to  charge  himself  with  the  responiibihty  of 

lEk  refusal,  (his  sovereii;n  and  iVletternich  being  absent  J  did  jmt  fimilly 
withhold  his  assent:  and  thus  by  two  foreign  sovereignsi,  a  foreign  mar- 
shal, and  an  fj-minister,  was  honh  chosen — King  of  France  I— pp.  6'3,  64» 
Nuw^  it  IS  not  too  much  to  siuy,  that  ihere  is  no  single  anecdote 
in  Sir  Nathaniel  WraxalFs  ingenious  rotiiance  more  egregionsly 
mis-stated  or  misconceived  tliaii  this  is, — The  fact  was  simply, 
ihat,  in  a  council  held  at  llie  cjuarters  of  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
on  March  "J  lst»(the  day  ou  \\hich  the  allies  entered  Paris,)  the  opi- 
nions of  Talleyrand^  Baron  Louia,  and  several  otliers  were  asked  a«» 
to  ilie  wishes  of  the  French  people.  Thei/^  not  Talleyrand  oftli/, 
di*<iincily  stated  that  France  was  weary  of  war  and  anxious  for  a 
restoration  of  the  ancient  dynasty,  but  that  the  royalists  were  pre- 
veiited  from  declaring  iheniaehes  by  tlie  apprehension  of  fiesh 
conferences  like  those  of  Chatillon.  A  declaration  was  in  conse- 
quence issued,  in  the  name  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  allowing  public  opinion  to  shew  itself,  stating  that  lliey 
could  not  again  treat  with  any  branch  of  the  Buonaparte  family. 
From  that  moment  the  royalists  came  forward ;  in  three  days  the 
decheauce  of  Napoleon  was  carried  through  by  llie  senate  and  the 
legislative  body,  and  in  a  week  the  restoration  of  die  Bourbons  was 
decided  by  the  same  assetnblies,  and  hailed,  as  Sir  Robert  Wilson 
well  knows,  with  the  utmost  joy  through  all  the  departments  of 
France;  and  this  proceeding,  than  which  we  challenge  even  the 
philosophers  of  the  Palais  Royal  to  point  out  any  thing  niore  ra- 
lioiial|  more  candid,  more  liberal,  Sir  Robert  Wilson  describes  as 
chusing  a  khig  for  Fiance  '  by  two  foreign  sovereigns,  a  foreign 
marshal,  and  an  ex-mhiister/  Verily,  the  hardihood,  no  less  than 
the  understanding  of  the  gallant  bookmaker  has  been  augmented 
by  the  society  with  wlioui  he  has  lived  in  Paris* 

We  ha\e  no  lime  nor  inclination  to  follow  Sir  Robert  Wilson 
step  by  step,  through  his  various  lamentations,  over  every  measure 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  several  powers  assembled  in  the 
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Congress  o  f  V  ien  nu  *     H  is  o  bjec  l  i  u  ns,  ij  u  cli  a  si  they  are,  in  ay  be  morv  | 
udvanliigecusly  ctHisidertrd  when  ne  examine  that  which,  though  it 
occupiciitbe  \^^fA  part  ol^  his  %vork,  is  the  avowed  object  and  theme! 
of  the  N^hole, — the  prci^ent  t»tate  of  Europe,  and  its  alleged  dangerttl 
from  liu?  power  of  Uus<»ia.      lliere  is  only  one  circumstance  in  the 
proceedings  of  ihe  congress  on  which  ^e  sliall  say  a  passing  word,! 
For  the  storv  of  the  uirfoitunale  and  vacilUiUng  Murat  «e  are  re-| 
ferred  to  C<iiint  Macironi.    As  this  is  not  ihe  only  occasion  on  w  bicb  j 
the  auUiority  of  tlial  gentleman  has  been  quoted  for  the  pinpo^^e  of 
vilifying  England,  it  may  be  well  to  see  to  ^  hat  degree  o\  credit  hej 
on  his  own  shewing,  is  entitletl.     Mr,  Macironi  acknowledges  him- 
self to  have  been  empowered  by  the  Kmperor  of  Austria  to  otlef  j 
Mnmt  a  retreat'  if  he  agreed  to  reside  in  ihe  Austrian  states  as  aQf 
individual.'     To  this  eftect  he  was  furnished  w  ilh  a  passport  for  him^ 
sc//'as  envoy  of  the  allied  powers,  and  a  passport  for  Murat  under] 
the  name  of  Count  Lipona.     Mark  the  conduct  of  this   '  English- 1 
man:'   (Mr.  Macironi  too,  it  seems,  is  an  Engliiihman:)  he  arrive^l 
in  Corsica,  General  Murat  declines  his  proposal,  and  confides  toJ 
him  his  desperate  project  on  Naples, — and  this  honest  envoy,  there*'] 
upon,  furnishes  him  with  that  vet)  passport  to  be  used  against  the  \ 
allies  which  the  allies  hud  confided  to  him  in  rase  Murat  should  ac- 
cede to  their  terms!  For  Murat  we  cannot  feel  respect,  but  we  feel  1 
very  considerable  pity.    Of  Mr.  Macironi  we  are  tempted  to  predict  j 
tliat  he  has  little  reason  to  apprehend  the  honourable  mode  of  death  [ 
which  was  inflicted  on   his  master.     Hit  vocation  seems  to  be  to  \ 
another  kind  of  exit. 

Buonaparte  at  length  returns,  and  the  following  is  tlie  manner  in  I 
which  an  English  major-general  describes  the  short  campaigaj 
which  hurled  him  a  second  time  from  his  Utrone, 

*  The  arrangements  of  Napoleon  were  so  well  made  that  he  obtained! 
all  the  advantages  of  a  surprise.  Victorious  over  the  Prussians,  bel 
would,  on  the  same  Jay,  have  gained  a  success  decisive  of  the  fate  of] 
Belgium,  if  the  corps  destined  to  support  Ney  had  not  been  withdrawii] 
tp  join  the  grand  army,  taithwt  orders,  from  a  mi!»taken  zeal  of  the  com* 
mander,  who  conceived,  by  the  weight  and  continuation  of  the  ctnnon* 
ade,  that  Napoleon  stood  in  need  of  succour, 

'  The  battle  of  Waterloo,  fought  with  only  eighty  thousand  men,  and  I 
the  loss  of  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  non-arrival  of  Grouchy  witb  J 
thirt}f-six  thoumnd — to  the  mivtfyifjg  powers  of  the  Prussians— and  the] 
obstinate  valour  of  the  English  army,  annihilated  all  his  miUtary  pro^l 
jects  and  political  negociations/ — pp.  457,  SS, 

It  is  really  amusing  to  find  so  many  misstatemeDts  included  withiQ 
so  few  lines. 

Ist.  Sir  Robert  Wilson  is  not  correct  in  supposing  that  if  Nejr] 
had  compelled  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  retire  from  Quatre  Bras,| 
t4iat  success  would   have  decided  the  fate  of  Belgium^  since  the  I 
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Duke  of  Wellinffton,  as  is  well  known^  would  equally  have  taken  up 
the  position  of  Waterloo, 

2d*  He  is  not  correct  in  staling  that  Grouchy  had  36»fKX)  men. 
Nor,  even  supposing  that  this  general  had  actual ly  joined  Buooa- 
paTte  with  that  niiniber,  would  the  event  of  Waterloo  have  been 
different,  since,  in  that  case,  the  Prussian  army  of  double  the  force, 
ft Ikich  Grouchy  kept  in  check,  would  have,  on  the  other  hand, 
effected  an  earlier  Junction  with  their  ullies* 

3d,  He  is  most  incorrect  in  saying  that  *  the  revivifj/ing  p<mers* 
af  the  Prussians  won  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  We  appeal  to  the 
brave  men  who  fought  on  that  great  day  whether  the  enemy  were 
not  beaten  back  on  every  point  before  the  Prussians  appeared;  but 
we  confess,  with  joy,  that  to  their  gallant  and  well-timed  advance 
Europe  is  indebted  for  the  total  rout  of  the  French  army,  and  for 
the  wonderful  results  of  that  unparalleled  victory.  The  author  has 
also  omiited  onv  cause  of  diat  victory  which,  we  trust,  few  Entrlish- 
men  besides  himself  have  yet  forgotten; — that  the  British  army  was 
commanded  by  one  who  never  knew  defeat, — whose  heroic  exam- 
ple stimulated  the  zeal  no  lesK  than  his  tried  abilities  cruiciliated  the 
confidence  of  the  soldier,— whom  all  loved  and  all  were,  therefore, 
'  swift  to  follow.' 

From  the  specimens  which  we  have  already  given»  our  readers 
will  not  be  surprized  to  find  the  restomtiou  of  the  Royal  Family  of 
France,  and  the  other  measures  of  the  alhes^  exclaimed  against  in 
ihe  wildest  terms  of  Jacobinical  furj'.  They  will  not  be  surprized 
to  find  the  honourable  names  of  '  the  French  senate/  and  '  repre- 
sentatives of  ihe  people/  given  to  the  old  revolutionists  whom 
Buonaparte  collected  round  him  during  tite  hundred  Havs;  die 
restitution  to  their  right  owners  of  die  works  of  art  \^hich  France 
had  arcumuhiled  bv  the  most  tingnnit  injustice,  designated  as  '  the 

[)iunder  of  the  Louvre/  and  Alexander  himself  described  as  *  no 
onger  the  Alexander  of  the  year  1814/ 

*  but  as  a  member  of  that  confederacy,  which  has  at  lenjjlh  converted 
this  quarter  of  the  globe  into  one  common  prison,  where  innocence  can 
command  no  safely,  and  misfortune  find  no  hmokbk  a'^ylnm— a  confede- 
racy,  which  seems  to  prupose  by  inquiititions,  standing  armies,  ct'nsors, 
prevotui  courts,  police  ministers,  spies,  hiibrmcrs,  prnscriptiuns,  alien 
bdls,  laws  pf  suspicion  ami  sus])<:nsioD*  to  extinguish  the  spirit  of  liberty 
in  each  hcmis^phcre,  and  brutalize  mankind/ — p,  \\l. 

Oh  wicked  confederacy !  But  what  *  inquisitions*  has  the  said  con- 
federacy either  established  or  countenanced^  or  what  has  it  done 
towards  extuiguishiug  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  America?  Would  Sir 
Robert  Wilson  have  had  the  allies  go  to  war  with  Spain  in  orderlo 
reform  that  system  of  religion  which,  he  himself  well  knows,  the 
iDajority  of  her  people  prefer?  On  what  grotmds  of  justice  or  hu- 
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Vttnity  would  he  haTe  wished  them  to  interfere  in  that  colomad  wir 
which  the  belligerent  parties  may  reasonably  expect  to  be  allowed  lo 
aettle  for  themselvesy  and  where  both  have  behaved  so  ill  that  a  lover 
of  liberty  can  wish  success  to  neither?  What  but  nou  itUerJtrtnce  in 
ittch  a  quarrel  can  he  lay  to  the  charge  of  the  allies;  and  by  what 
fare  alchemy  can  he  extract,  from  the  fact  of  dving  noiking,  a  de- 
mgtk  *  to  extinguish  the  spirit  of  liberty?'  But  the  confederacy  is 
charged  with  all  *  the  standing  armies^  censors,  prevotal  courts, 
police  ministers/  &c.  of  Europe! — Mild  and  peaceful  Napoleon! 
In  thy  reign  suc^  things  were  unknown!  What  *  intioctnct*  is  that 
which  can  now-a-days  '  command  no  safety:'  What  is  that  mUfor" 
tmme  to  which  '  an  inviolable  asylum'  is  denied?  Because  some 
half-dozen  of  those  who  were  most  active  iu  drivmg  the  King  of 
France  from  his  tlirone  have  been  brought  to* a  1^1  and  open 
trial;  because  the  greater  part  of  his  most  inveterate  enemies  have 
been  allowed  to  retire  to  foreign  countnes,  and  meditate  tliere  fresh 
plots  and  vent  fresh  libels  against  the  friends  of  peace  and  rational 
Uberty,  they  sigh,  it  seems,  for  a  different  system  of  proceeding. 
We  should  rejoice  to  know  what  precise  ^stem  they  would  prefer. 
Would  they  nther  be  tied  fisKre  to  face  and  flimg  into  the  Loire  or 
the  Seine,  as  they  themselves  served  the  emigrant  priests  and  nobles  ^ 
Do  they  wish  for  an  ambulatory  guillotine  after  the  manner  of  that 
government  of  which  M.  Caniot  was  a  member?  Will  a  fusillade 
please  them?  Do  they  prefer  to  an  open  trial,  with  the  choice  of 
their  own  counsel,  and  every  advantage  which  public  sympathy  and 
the  sympathy  of  ^  jury  can  bestow,  the  being  executed  by  the  sen- 
tence ox  9L  foreign  court-martial  like  Palm  or  Hofer,  and  by  torch- 
W^t  like  the  Duke  d'Enghem?  Shall  we  furbish  up  for  their  use 
the  rack  which  tortured  Captain  Wright  and  Madame  Toussaint,  or 
the  tourniquet  which  put  an  end  to  Pichegru?  Is  a  residence  in 
Belgium,  Russia,  or  St.  Helena,  with  or  without  '  surveillance,' 
worse  than  being  deported  to  Cayenne;  than  being  confined  for 
life  in  a  dungeon,  without  trials  like  Toussaint  L'Ouverture ;  with- 
out the  pombiliiy  of  guilt  like  the  unhappy  Dauphin?  God  in  his 
mercy  forbid  that  the  revolutionists  should  be  '  rewarded  as  they 
have  themselves  served  others.'*     But  God  forbid  also,  in  his  mercy 

to 


•  There  b  anocber  node  of  gaol-deliTerj  which  is  not  nmrofthj  notice.  The  readers 
•f  Miss  Baillie*s  admirable  tragedies  haire  all  of  them  shuddered  at  tlie  «  wittj  craelt  v' 
of  the  prelate  in  '  EthwakI,'  who  bj  eiecnting,  erery  day,  one  out  of  a  large  nnmber  of 
captives,  prokwiged  the  fear  and  suspense  of  all  the  rest,  and  multiplied  Uie  bitterness  of 
doth  to  the  iMt  snnriTor  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  tiroes  that  death  had  been 
brougtit  near  to  him.  But  they  wUl  be  surprised  to  learn  that  so  closely  has  that  great 
paimttf  of  the  passkms  foUowed  nature,  that  what  she  only  Tentured  to  repicaeat  as  the 
cruelty  qf  a  barbarous  age,  was  leally  pot  in  practice  in  our  own  tiroes  by  the  general  of. 
a  ciTilized  array.  The  fact  itself  is  abundantly  curious,  and  we  particularly  reooromend 
it  to  Sir  Robert  Wilson  for  insertkm  m  tht  nest  •dUkm  rfkU  Egyptum  norvvtise.    It  was 
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the  loyal  and  peaceable  part  of  mankind^  that  we  should  be 
gulled  a  second  time  by  their  pretence  to  moderation  and  philan*^ 
Uiropy,  or  forget  lAhal  manner  of  men  those  are  who  now  presume 
lo  talk  to  us  id  iheir  '  innocence*  and  their  '  misfortunes  !' 

But  there  is  one  churge  brought  against  the  allies  to  which  a 
more  formal  answer  is  rt-cjuired; — ihe  charge,  we  mean,  of  having 
sutfered  Ney  to  be  executed  in  defiance  of  a  treaty  entered  into  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mars^hal  Blucher*  As  we  believe 
that  the  work  before  us  is  the  first  which  hua  ventured  lo  record  sa 
gross  a  calumny,  we  are  the  more  anxious  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  replying  to  an  opinion  which  was  first  taken  up  in  the  spirit  of 
party,  but  which,  we  verily  believe,  has,  in  many  instances,  received 
an  undue  degree  of  countenance  from  those  who  were  actuated  by 
something  ujuch  better  than  a  party  feeling. 

The  htness  of  Marshal  Ney's  c*jndem nation  (not  the  character 
of  his  crime — ^for  of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt)  depends  solely 
on  the  question  whether  the  King  of  France  was  or  was  not  a  party 
to  the  convention  on  which  Paris  capitulated,  and  whether  the 
ajsurance  therein  contained,  that  individuals  were  not  to  be  mo^ 
lested  ou  accMUitt  of  their  |K>litical  conduct,  were  or  were  not 
confined  to  those  nnlitary  securities  which  a  victorious  army  has 
it  i«  its  power  to  inBicl.  If  the  allies  were  right  in  their  con- 
^ritchon  of  this  article  there  in  no  one,  we  apprehend,  who  can 
ny  that  Ney  sufl'ered  justly.  He  had,  beyond  all  doubt,  been 
gitilty  of  an  act  of  atrocious  treachery  in  abandoning  a  king  whom  he 
had  just  sworn  in  the  most  pnbhc  and  ostentatious  nmimer  to  serve 
laithfully  ;  he  had  drawn  his  sword  and  led  an  army  against  that 
king  and  his  allies;  and  it  is  merely  absurd  to  plead,  that  Ney  may 
have  been  induced  to  commit  this  act  of  perfidy  and  rebellion  by 
weakness  or  vanity  more  than  by  worse  umtives,  or  that,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  other  revolutions  have  ottered  instances  of  similar 
treason.     It  is  no  excuse,  either  in  law  or  morality,  for  a  glaring 

related,  flt  lhi*tftbIeorar)  cmitient  banker  in  Pariij  hy  ugemteinaiit  who»  for  many  jear?, 
held  mlii^b  place  ai  the  icrvke  and  confidence  ol  Napd<:oi),  afjd  wlio  gave  it,  hi  the  simplU 
city  of  hit  l»caft,  as  an  jt»*taiicc  of  the  aiidriM  aiid  intlcxilile  finimeis  of  his  late  mailer. 
Seveta}  persons,  both  French  and  Kngli*h,  of  the  first  distinaioii,  heard  hira,  and,  wo 
liavc  no  doubt,  will  bear  teviirnonj  lo  the  geiveral  correctuea*  of  the  lyinma  which  ftil- 
law. 

Ccoctil  Buouapailf ,  whiJc  hi  Cairo,  had  iucceeded  in  queinng  a  very  formtdable  iu- 
mnection,  ihe  signal  for  whici*  had  b«*i'n  given  from  the  minarer^  ot  the  citv  by  the 
Mtisurina,  while  professing  incaU^  iii  iheimiual  manner,  the  faitlitul  to  rheir  devntloiis. 
TIm  great  body  of  iosurgcnti  wcrt;  driven  imoonc  of  the  chief  moKjuei,  and  obtained 
quiitcf  tw  torreodering  to  puniiihrnrent  iSOO  of  their  rinjgteadere.  These  luflt  were  imme* 
diaieJy  conducted  to  u  !»f)3icioii^  cou^t,  w]i<?rc  Ihey  wt;re  guarded  by  French  soldiers.  At 
midnight  Buonaparte  viaited  them  in  persoD,^  and  selectCKl  fifteen  fur  execution,  who 
mat  bound  up  in  sackf  mid  thrown  tnto  the  Nile.  For  forty  suooeftfive  nighti  thcta 
Ttaiti  were  re|>eiiteiJ  !  *  Prince  Eugene  und  luyaelf,*  said  tl^e  uarratur,  *  tell  on  our  kiieet 
ciigbt  after  liiglit,  imploring  the  iivei  of  the»e  wretches,  but  he  aaiil  it  was  abauluteJy  ne- 
jCttiary^  «tid  remained  Immovcabk/ 
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tod  acknowledged  crime,  though  it »  one  to  which  popukr  tdvo^ 
cates  are  somewhat  too  fond  of  reverting^  that  other  men  may  be 
found  as  bad  as  the  crimioal  before  ua,  or  that  men  of  reputation^ 
otherwise  illustrious  in  the  course  of  their  lives,  have  been  betrayed 
into  an  equal  baseness.  We  do  not  even  conceive  that  it  was  in  the 
power  oi  the  King  of  France,  as  guardian  of  the  public  justice,  (sup- 
posing Ney  to  have  been  justly  tried,)  to  pardon  him,  inasmuch  as 
It  was  high  time  to  put  some  check  on  that  monstrous  and  shame- 
leas  principle  or  abandonment  of  principle,  which  held  that  a  sol- 
dier might  change  his  allegiance  as  a  servant  does  his  livery,  and 
that  no  government  had  any  further  hold  on  the  fidelity  of  its  sub- 
jects than  it  had  power  to  reward  their  duty  or  punish  their  defec- 
tkm — a  principle  which  would  have  been  finally  established  if 
such  men  (however  otherwise  estimable  or  pardonable)  as  Labe- 
dqyire,  Ney,  or  Lavalette  had  been  pardoned,  and  vriiich,  if  once 
aalabliabedy  would  have  made  every  ruler  a  tyrant,  and  fiear  alone 
Ae  basis  of  civil  authority.  But,  indeed,  we  do  not  concave  that 
dw  allied  powers,  as  such,  are  either  answerable  for  the  precise 
aanner  in  which  the  sovereign  whom  they  have  restored  may  exer- 
dae  his  legal  and  constitutioiial  authority,  or  that  they  can  be  justly 
blamed  because  the  French  court  does  not  think  fit  to  pardon  what- 
emr  criminals  may  excite  the  benevolent  interest  of  Sir  Robert 
Wilson.  The  question  is  simply  whether  the  allied  sovereigns  had 
a  right  to  interfere,  which  they  only  could  have  if  the  case  of  Mar- 
shal Ney  fell  within  the  provisioas  of  that  capitulation  which  they 
had  concluded  >\iih  the  people  of  Paris. 

Now  wt;  conceive  that  the  real  meaning  of  every  treaty  must  be 
decided  by  the  acceplitian  of  the  contracting  parties,  not  as  col- 
lected at  a  distant  period,  when  other  rotere»ts  may  have  thrown  a 
ireil  o\*er  the  truth,  but  as  proved  by  those  actions  which  closely 
follow  ami  immediately  rekite  to  it.  What  then  was  the  accepta- 
tion ill  which  those  who  s^^ned  the  convention  of  Paris  appear  by 
their  actiinis  to  have  understood  it?  If  Ney,  Labedoy^,  &c.  had 
believed  that  a  convention  had  been  signed  which  was'  equivalent  to 
mn  amnesty,  which  was  sanctioned  by  their  offended  sovereign,  and 
guaranteed  by  the  faith  of  Prus^sia  and  of  Ei^land,  and  by  die  pre- 
aenceof  a  general  who  is  respected  by,  at  least,  all  his  foreign  ene* 
mies,  would  they  not  ha\^  seiaed  the  first  moment  of  the  entry  of 
the  allies  to  claim  the  {protection  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  espe- 
cially if,  as  this  author  aaj-s,  they  suspected  the  intentions  of  their 
own  government?  Yet  the  fact  wns  that  Key  and  Labedoyire  both 
left  Paris  with  passports  uinler  false  names,  furnished  them  by 
Fouch^.  Fouche  was  himself  a  party  to  the  convention.  Would 
be  have  Uken  thU  indirect  methoti  of  saving  his  friends  had  he  con- 
ceived them  to  be  protected  by  the  twelfUi  article?  But,  still  more, 
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-.abedovere  was  arrested,  tried,  ami  put  to  death ►  Had  be  no 
frit^ad^  no  coiinisel,  no  acyteuess  of  \m  own  to  discover  or  plead 
such  an  amnesty  f  or  does  not  hh  silence  on  the  subject,  no  legs 
than  the  siieiict;  of  hi-rf  nnmeroiis  and  zealous  advocates,  suffi- 
ciently prove  I  hut  iitniher  he  nor  they  ever  supposed  such  a  pledge  to 
have  lieen  coataiiiLd  in  the  article  uuder  dibcnsstou?  Ne},  too^  v^as 
many  weeks  ui  prison;  wai*  brought  before  a  court-niartial;  was 
the  theme  of  conversation  iu  all  ^ocietki^;  yet  uulil  the  moment 
of  his  last  trial  before  the  house  of  peers,  neither  he  himsdf  nor 
any  one  for  him  thought  of  claiming  the  heneiit  of  the  convention. 
We  believe,  indeed,  that  we  conld  oursrlves  (if  it  were  ncct'ssary) 
communicate  to  Sir  Robert  Wilson  the  name  of  him  who  at  length 
discovered  the  new  version  of  tliat  stale  p?iper^  and  turned  its  lan- 
guage to  the  purpose  of  Ins  political  fnends*  Bur  surefv  that 
could  not  be  the  real  intention  of  u  treat)'  which,  like  the  secret  of  a 
ridille,  was  so  long  ovei  looked  by  the  parties  most  concerned  to 
understand  it  ? 

Marshal  Davoust,  however,  and  ibe  other  French  conmiissioners 
Wijo  si*;ued  the  convention,  are  reported  to  have  declared,  ou  their 
estamination  before  the  house  of  peers,  that  Uiey  considered  the 
twelfth  article  as  binding  not  the  allied  armies  only,  but  any  future 
government  which  might  be  established.  That,  at  the  time  when 
ihey  thus  spoke,  they  had  adopted  the  new  explication  of  that  article 
W€  must,  on  their  asseveration,  believe  ;  but  that  *uch  was  the  sense 
in  which  it  was  original iy  dictated  we  have  already  «;iven  >(nne  co- 
gent reasons  for  doubtirtg;  Lind,  we  confess,  when  we  recollect  the 
strong  esprit  de  corps  whicli  was  called  forth,  ibroughotit  the 
French  army,  in  favour  of  the  brave  and  unfortunate  traitor  in 
whose  behalf  liiey  w  ere  then  giving  evidenc(%  we  can  easily  believe 
(what  ntight  be  pardoned  without  much  dithiulty)  iliat  the  opinions 
of  these  officers  were  some  what  warped  by  tlie  desire  of  saving  a 
comrade* 

But  it  was  also  urgcti  that  the  allies  could  have  neither  right  nor 
inclination  to  punish  jjoliiiciil  opmious  oreouduet;  and,  thejefore, 
ihal  the  I'ZlU  urtuh.  eould  nc^t  |)ossibly  be  inieiuled  to  prevent  any 
persecution  at  their  hands.  Now,  in  answer  to  this  objection,  let 
ii»  inquire  what  had  been  the  condnet  of  ilie  Freucii  army  in  whose 
f«%*our  that  cotiveution  was  concluded. 

In  Spain,  Sjr  Robert  Wilson  is  well  ir^vare,  the  most  arbitrary 
measure^  were  invariably  pursued,  and  the  moj^t  sliuJietl  vexations 
put  in  pructiee  toward?^  those  whoye  opinions  or  conduct  were  sup- 
posc*!  to  have  betn  hostile  to  King  Joseph,  We  have  heard  jn- 
flances  of  uomeu  wiio  had  soldiers  quarteied  in  their  bonsts  to  be 
maintained  at  their  expense,  for  huviu*^  failetl  to  attend  a  ball  or 
fele  given  by  the  French  general.     We  liave  heard  instances  of 
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nersons  in  civil  capacities  who  were  arrested,  or  put  under  surveil- 
lauce,  for  having  carried  a  very  little  farther  their  dislike  to  the  new 
order  of  things.  In  Prussia,  it  is  well  known,  the  same  system  was 
pursued  to  a  much  greater  extent,  and  a  still  harsher  controul  was 
exercised  by  the  French  military  over  the  politics  and  predilections 
of  individuals.  In  Swabia,  the  bookseller  Palm  was  shot,  by  sen- 
tence of  a  French  court-martial,  for  political  papers  published  in 
a  city  of  which,  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  offence,  the  French 
armies  had  not  even  military  possession,  while,  in  Moscow,  Buo- 
naparte had  put  some  hundred  persons  to  death  for  having  obeyed 
the  orders  of  their  own  governtnent  in  setting  fire  to  that  city  on 
the  entrance  of  the  French  army. 

I9  it  possible  then  to  imagine  a  more  natural  cause  for  the  inser- 
tion of  the  Tith  article  into  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  than  the  apr 
preach  of  a  Prussian  army  with  all  their  long  arrears  to  receive  of 
public  and  private  vengeance  ?  Is  it  not  plain  that  the  first  prer 
caution  of  a  French  army,  conscious  of  their  own  conduct  on  simi- 
lar occasions,  would  be  to  gunrd  against  the  operation  of  the  *  lex 
talionisy  and  protect  their  own  capital  against  the  being  obliged  to 
drink  of  that  cup  which  the  other  cities  of  Europe  had  drained  to 
its  very  dregs  of  bitterness  i  What  good  reason,  then,  have  we  for 
supposing  that  the  French  nation  understood  the  article  in  question 
to  provide  for  any  other  than  military  forbearance  ? 

But,  further,  it  is  well  known  that,  after  the  signature  of  the  capitu- 
lation, a  meeting  of  several  distinguished  persons  was  held,  at  which 
the  ministers  of  the  King  of  France  attended,  and  among  them  M. 
Fouch6  himself,  who  had  signed  the  treaty  in  question,  to  delibe- 
rate whether  or  no  an  amnesty  should  be  granted  by  the  King. 
And,  is  it  not  plain  that  this  would  not  and  could  not  have  been 
done  if  they  then  conceived  that  the  king  had  already  granted  an 
amnesty  i  Yet  this  he  must  have  don^  had  he  been  considered  as 
a  party  to  the  capitulation  of  Paris.  What  further  proof  can  we 
require  that  the  opinions  of  all  parties  concenied,  at  that  time,  co- 
incided with  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whose  honour  no 
man  has  yet  ventured  to  call  in  question,  and  who  has  publicly 
declared,  that  he  regarded  the  convention  as  wholly  military  ? 

But,  says  Count  Macironi,  '  Talleyrand,  the  minister  of  Louis, 
was  present  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  July,  when  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Sir  C.  Stuart,  and  Pozzo  di  Borgo  were  assembled  in 
council ;  and  Talleyrand,  turning  to  the  Duke,  requested  him  to 
read  to  the  Count  the  capitulation  which  they  had  just  concluded' 
p.  UYl.  On  the  degree  of  respectability,  which,  on  Count  Maci- 
roni's  own  shewing,  attaches  to  his  character,  we  have  already 
spoken ;  and  Sir  Robert  Wilson  may  judge  how  far  a  man  of  ho- 
nour inav  think  his  assertions  worthy  of  a  direct  '  contradiction.' 

But^ 
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Bat,  wiiedier  true  or  false,  this  anecdote  goes  a  very  little  way  to 
prove  that  Talieyrand  was  a  party  to  the  conveiitioo,  inasmuch  as, 
Ist,  Even  supposing  that  Talleyrand,  while  in  the  camp  of  the 
allies,  had  spoken  of  himself  as  a  part  of  dieir  army,  the  word  *  we^ 
thus  used  in  conversation,  could  not  with  any  degree  of  fairness  be 
quoted  as  implyii^  his  official  participation  in  an  instrument  to 
which  neither  he  nor  any  one  else^br  him  signed  his  name.  Sdly, 
Macironi's  statement  does  not  even  go  diis  lei^di ;  since,  for  all 
that  appears,  the  word  *  they  in  his  narrative  may  apply  to  the 
plenipotentianes  of  the  allied  armies.  And  that  it  did  thus  apply 
is  plain  from  the  simple  fact  thai  this  conversation  is  said  to  have 
taken  place  at  Gonesse :  and  since  we  know  that  the  capitabtioii 
was  signed  not  at  Gonesse,  but  at  St.  Cloud;  neither  by  TaUey- 
f»id  nor  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  but  by  General  Muffling,  on  the  part  of 
the  Prussians,  and  Colonel  Hervey,  on  that  of  the  British.  Tlie 
'  on,'  or  '  roics,'  or  whatever  other  word  M.  Talleyrand  employed, 
had  clearly,  therefore,  reference  to  the  abovementioned  officera 
and  the  generals  by  whom  they  were  deputed.  The  question,  in 
iact,  may  be  said  to  lie  in  a  nutshell.  In  whose  name  was  the 
capitulation  concluded  f  Can  any  prince  or  power  be  a  party  to 
a  capitulation  in  which  neither  he  nor  any  one  deputed  by  him  has 
joined  r  And  till  Sir  Robert  Wilson  can  give  an  answer  to  these 
questions  favourable  to  his  present  views  of  the  subject,  we  shall 
continue  in  our  opinion,  that  the  English  and  Prussian  armies  only 
were  Innind  by  the  Convention  of  Paris. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  crimes  of  the  allied  powers.  Those 
powers  are  accused,  in  general,  and,  as  we  gather  from  certain  ex- 
pressions in  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  work,  more  particularly  the  Bri- 
ti4i  government,  is  accused  of  injustice  and  pertidy,  in  adding 
Nor^-ay  to  Sweden,  a  part  of  Saxony  to  Prussia,  Dalmatia  and  a 
part  of  Italy  to  Austria,  and  Genoa  to  the  territories  of  Sardinia. 
'Iliey  are  accused  of  gross  tyranny  in  supporting  by  their  army  an 
unpopular  and  oppressive  government  in  France;  and  they  ate 
accused  of  folly  and  weakness  in  having  consented  to  and  forviarded 
the  increase  of  Ru&sian  greatness  to  a  d^ree  which  roust  inevitably 
overpower  the  weak,  and  disjointed,  and  mutually  disaffected  con- 
federacy, which  Prussia,  Austria,  England,  and  France  can  now 
oppose  to  her.  On  all  tlie^  points  we  shall  say  something,  inas- 
much as  tliey  are  connected,  (as  far  as  any  connectiun  can  be  found,) 
in  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  reasoning,  \iWich  adduces  the  misconduct 
of  the  allies  to  the  states  under  their  controul,  as  one  principal 
cause  of  that  weakness  and  inability  to  resist  an  nivader,  which  he 
thinks  proper  to  ascribe  to  them. 

That  the  case  of  many  of  those  regions  which  have  been  united 
to  fore^  states  was  suilicicntly  unfortunate  and  pitiable  we  have 
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It  awtefcc  fcane  hee»  lerr  gefToaw  ai  the  mictara  had  car- 
I  it  v«Mdd  hatve  beca  wne  to  have  ohaenred 
ol  cnndact,  H  X  had  been  cuaipafihfc  widi 
ai'  Eampe,  and  the  &aBR  daMi  of  the  vie- 
ehes.    Bnt  dda  awa  a  yp  ffam,  not  €>f  jnslke, 
t#»f  e&ptrdMrv  on  the  one  hand,  and  jc^kag  on  the  other ;  and 
pncroairf  and  frrlhig  ncre  nrtraurik  i»  p«e  wanr  tt»  that 
'  I  can  be  prarponrd  lo  jubre  onl j,  the  bv  ol  netf-pccaom- 
Md  the  dntr  which  eveij  gwvcnmem  oncv  ■>  ^  '■^  P^bk^ 
In  iu  own  suLject*,  and  their  Ifntnre  hapfiirar«  and  nsraritj. 

3l«yw,  in  the  casie  o#'  Norway,  there  i»  no  danbt  that  the  general 
imtnatA  fd  fjmmf^^  ^md  aure  pnrtkniarly  of  EaigliMi^  called  tor  its 
naaon  with  Sweden,  inauanch  aa  it  wonU  give  to  die  latter  power  a 
cnaipnctaeni  an^  strea^  which  aoodKr  HBcasmocaddfaave  •iTen 
ilyand  by  which  aione  the  Baltic  eonU  be  preserved  finm  bein^  in 
fcaby  wk)|  anch  wriur-i  as  Sir  Robert  Wilson  have  sometimes 
cafled  it,  a  bay  in  the  Roasian  dominioin.  It »  easv  H>  say  that 
Bmaia  iatfaeaccs  Sweden,  and  that,  therefore,  every  accession  of 
power  which  Sweden  receives  is  aa  addition  ta  the  power  of  Rus- 
iaa»  The  ^fnevtioo  is,  was  not  Sweden  wiihont  Norwav  more  com- 
pieieh  at  the  (etx  of  Rnuia,  than  Sweden  now  that  she  is  strength- 
ened by  a  million  of  fresh  sobjects,  and  by  getting  rid  of  an  enemy 
in  h^rr  rear  :  Is  it  not  easier  for  Engbnd  ot  France,  ia  ca:»e  of  a 
fnlme  mptnre  with  Rotisia,  to  defend  Sweden  and  Norway  a^inst 
their  c//l/.s«al  neiKhbonr,  than  it  wonid  bare  been  to  cWl^and  Nor- 
way Hti^U,  with  iu  enormous  length  of  frontier  and  its  anmerous 
passes,  a^aimtRnmia  with  Sweden  at  her  (hspcsal:  Andwaaitnot 
perfei:tl%  evident  that,  had  the  politics  of  Rnasia  been  so  ambitious 
and  irit^rcn^ed  as  this  anihor  supposes,  she  would  have  pteKPred  a 
more  ahvAtae  contronl  orer  bolk  Norway  and  Sweden,  by  keefking 
them  di^tun  states  aod  plaviog  off  the  resources  and  jeakmsies  of 
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Bgaimt  the  oilier  than  ^be  can  do  now  that  Uic  whole  pcnin- 
IS  united  tiiidcr  the  sunie  SDvereigiir  It  follows  tliat  the  sacri- 
fice of  Norway,  however  painful,  was  necessary ;  and,  as  its  brave 
itihabitaut^  have  already  experienced,  hateficiui  in  its  con^queticcs 
to  their  own  country  no  le^sis  than  tier  new  found  si&ler.  The  same 
arguinenLs^  both  of  abstract  justice  and  political  neceasity,  will 
apply  with  still  greater  sUenglh  to  the  case  of  Saxony.  No  matter 
how  Saxony  had  tirst  been  dragged  into  an  alliance  with  Buona* 
parte— bis  ally  she  was — the  entire  resonrceii  of  her  government^ 
\wT  revtinue,  the  produce  of  her  rich  soil,  and  her  valiant  and  adtnt- 
tably  disciplined  army,  had  been  expended  in  the  invasion  of  the 
lUissian  empire,  und  in  covering  the  retreat  of  Napoleon,  I!er  so- 
vereign had  adhered  to  the  Inst  to  his  cause  with  a  steadiness  which 
mentis  resj>ect,  indeed,  but  of  which  the  foreseen  and  necessary  ten- 
dency was  to  cunnnit  his  own  crown  to  the  same  hazard  with  that  of 
his  liege  lord.  And  what  right  has  the  King  of  Saxony  to  com- 
plain that,  when  all  his  states  were  overrun  in  open  war,  a  portion 
of  ttietn  only  wiis  returned  to  him  ?  That  it  was  wise  to  strengtbtm 
Prus!iia^  Sn  Robeii  U'ilson  cannot  deny,  since,  according  to  his 
ami  statement,  she  is  even  yet  so  weak  as  to  be  at  the  mercy  of 
Ritssta.  And  from  what  quarter  but  Saxony  was  an  accession  of 
ctieiigth  attainable,  unless  by  a  measure  which  our  author  would 
•urely  not  have  recommended — a  fresh  partition  of  Poland  : 

As  to  Italy,  It  is  still  less  apparent  wfmt  right  she  has  to  complain 
of  injni»ticton  die  part  of  her  conquerors.  Our  author  himself  extola 
the  laurels  which  her  troops  had  previausly  gained  at  llieir  expense. 
HcT  provinces  were  iK>t  the  allies  only  of  France,  but  actual ly  ap- 
pendages of  her  empire,  and  the  worst  which  has  befallen  them  is 
simply  a  change  of  masters.  It  has  been  usual,  indeed,  with  the 
admirers  of  Buonaparte,  in  recapitidating  the  benetits  which  lie  is 
supposed  to  liave  con  fen  ed  on  tlii.s  fnie  country,  to  speak  of  the 
*  Kitigdom  of  Ita/t/'  as  an  '  huhpefulenC  stale,  to  lament,  as  Sir 
Robert  Wilson  does,  her  return  to  a  state  of  *  provhiciaf  depend- 
ence;' to  remind  us  that  the  kintidooi  of  Italy,  though  ^  a  fief  to 
Napoleon,"  was  '  not  to  France/  and  tint t  *  the  two  crowns,  after 
his  decease,  were  never  to  be  placed  on  the  same  head/  Now  it 
hf  in  the  first  place,  evident  from  this  very  statement,  that  the 
vaunted  *  independence'  of  Italy  ^^^s  pro»pectnv  only,  not  actuaf : 
that,  however  it  might  hereafter  be  destined  to  become  a  free  stale, 
it  was,  for  the  present,  as  much  a  province  to  Fmnce,  as  *  the  king- 
dom'of  Bohemia  is  to  Austria,  or  the  *  kini;dom*  of  Algarva  io 
Portugal,  inasmuch  as  it  was  subject  to  the  French  emperor,  pro- 
tected and  controlled  by  French  armies,  and  administered  by  a 
French  viceroy.  But  it  was  a  little  too  much  to  call  on  Europe 
to  recognise  an  independence  which  existed  only  in  reversion,  and 
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whose  Solidity,  when  the  farce  of  a  separate  govcrmiienl  should  at 
any  time  iiutrfere  vviih  the  ambition  or  caprice  either  of  Buonaparte 
ur  his  successors  on  the  throne  of  France,  might  be  calculated  from 
the  fate  o(  Hoi  land  ^  Berg,   Etruria,   Piedmont,  and  Liguria^  all 

*  imlependtnt*  !»tale5,  all  carefully  *  guaranteed^  from  subjection  to 
France,  and  all  shortly  after  incorporated  with  France  with  no 
other  formality  than  a  decree  of  the  French  senate,  and  an  escpres- 
sioii  of  the  pleasure  of  the  French  ruler»     But,  what  is  meant  byi 

*  the  kingdom  of  Itiilv/  which  was  hereafter  to  enjoy  tins  gloriouti 
independence  f  There  are  those,  we  verily  believe,  among  Buona* 
parte*s  admirers,  who  understand,  by  this  well-sounding  term,  thati 
all  the  fertile  and  populmis  regions  from  V'enice  to  Monaco,  and  I 
from  Duonjo  d^Ossola  to  Rome,  were  united  by  Huonapanal 
under  one  powerful  government,  able  to  maintain  its  own  liberty^ 
either  against  iVustria  or  France,  and  which  it  might,  tiaereforcyj 
have  been  not  only  generosity  in  the  allies  to  have  spared,  but 
wisdom  to  have  preserved  entire.  Those  persons  will  be  mor^l 
accurately  informed  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  Buonaparte*! 
hetteJilH  to  the  Italians,  when  they  learn  that  Piedmont,  Liguria^ j 
auil  all  the  west  of  Italy,  as  far  as  Rome,  were  not  parts  of  thej 
kingdom/  but  absolutely  depart menU  of  the  French  empire^  who9«| 
frontier  was  thus  extended  to  within  a  few  leagues  of  Milan,  thai 
capital  of  that  feeble  remnant  which  was  subject  to  *  the  King  of  J 
Italy/  That  tlie  provinces  united  to  France  were,  on  the  uhole^J 
energetically  and  wisely  administered,  that  those  over  which  General! 
Bcinihaniois  was  viceroy  experienced^  in  die  mildness  and  gnt><i[ 
i«en^e  of  his  character,  no  snitill  abate  imnt  of  the  necessary  evils  of] 
dependence;  that  Buonaparte  himself  had  patronised  some  men  of] 
letters,  and  comntenced  souje  handsomt^  buildings,  (at  the  expense^l 
be  it  remembered,  of  the  Italiuns  themselves ;)  that  the  yautlll 
whom  1)15  conscriptions  dragged  to  foreign  and  distant  wars,  were  I 
well-drilled  and  manuractnrcd  inii»  toltrable  st)ldier?i ;  that  the  pic-* 
tures  and  stutiies,  which  he  took  away  from  a  people  who  almost] 
adored  them,  were  placed  in  good  lights  at  Parts,  and  were  accej* 
bible  to  all  tfiose  Italians  who  chose  to  jtjniney  thither;  and  that] 
the  military  roads,  by  which  lie  rivetted  their  suhjcctioii  to  hiM 
power,  arc  exceedingly  convenient  to  gciilleujen  and  ladie*  makingi^ 
ihc  grand  tour:  all  this  we  reatlily  allow;  hut  all  this  is  something 
very  difFeietit  frnni  making  Italy  free  and  independent. 

\\  lien,  therefore,  Sir  Robert  \Vd son  so  feelingly  laments  the 

*  dkntcmhermeitC  of  Italy,  we  can  join  with  him  in  his  concern;- J 
but  we  cannot  refrain  from  asking  him  at  vihat  lime,  since  the  fall' 
of  the  Roman  emf)ire,  Italy  has  been  nnilcd'^     When  he  speaks 
of  her  being  reduced  to  a  provhidtii  de|K-ndt'Ucc,  we  share  his  in- 
dignation ;  bnl^  fur  the  sake  of  coramoii  justicCi  let  him  place  tbel 
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burthen  on  the  right  shoulders.  It  is  a  lamentable  thing,  im  doubt, 
to  sec  a  country  so  well  culcuUlcd  to  make  one  great  imtiou  di- 
vided hito  tiiai)y  petty  and  fet  hie  governments :  but  was  it  the 
aliitSf  or  the  llcruli  jmd  Lombards,  who  thus  divided  her  t  It  was 
a  shamt^ful  opp^e5^ion  which  destroyed  the  independence  of  Ge- 
ooa,  Liuca>  Venice,  and  iliat  puor little  Ragusa,*  which  *  even  tb« 
Turks  liad  spared.'  But  who  was,  in  ibese  cases,  the  dejttruyer? — 
that  very  Napoleon  to  whom  Sir  Robert  Wilson  *  gives^  so  much 
*  honour;*  and  who  *  must  and  alwayti  will  be  renicnibercd  by 
Italy  w  »lh  affection/ 

The  countries  in  que.^tion  were  gained  by  France  under  circum- 
fltatice^  of  unprovoked  aggression  and  audacious  perfidy  ;  of  this  v¥i 
hear  iiotlitng:  they  were  reconquered  from  France  by  fair  hghting  ; 
and  because  they  are  not  restored  to  an  independence  which  expe- 
rience bad  shewn  them  unable  lo  preserve,  the  crime  of  their  sub- 
jugation  im  laid  on  Austria,  Russiia,  and  England,  And  this  is  justice, 
this  li  candour,  this  is  an  impartial  and  philosophical  review  of  the 
conduct  of  the  allies  and  the  present  slate  of  Europe  !  If,  indeed, 
the  viceroy  of  Italy  had  imitated  his  royal  Bavarian  connexious  by 
seceding  from  a  cause  the  success  of  which  was  incompatible  with 
the  safety  of  Europe ; — if  his  subjects,  like  those  of  Prussia  or 
Spaiu,  had  risen  with  one  accord  against  the  common  enemy  of 
mankind, — there  would  then  have  been  a  strong  plea  for  respecting 
the  integrity  and  providing  for  ttie  future  safety  of  his  dominions. 
But  what  claim  on  the  justice  or  forbearance  of  the  allies  had  Gene- 
ral Beauhainoisj,  whose  whole  military  life  had  been  spent  inactive 
and  inveterate,  though  (doubtless)  honourable  hostility  against  them  ^ 
— What  claim  had  his  subjects,  of  whose  *  laurels*  gained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  allies,  Sir  Robert  Wilson  speaks  so  highly  ? — \\  hat 
claim  had  the  Genoese,  whose  injurici  are  loudly  complanied  of,  but 
nrhose  good- will  to  the  cause  was  no  otherwise  bhewn  than  by  a  little 
popular  murmuring  r — Or  where  w*>uld  have  been  the  wisdom  in 
suffering  a  French  parly  to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  Milanese  go- 
%'emment,  or  in  suffering  Genoa  lo  become  once  more  what  in  for- 
mer days  she  always  had  been^  the  tool  of  France  and  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  t 

It  nught  indeed  have  been  possible  to  do  that  which  Buonaparte 
did  not  do,  lo  unilf  the  whole  of  Italy  into  one  poAverful  state, 
under  a  common  sovereign.  It  might  have  been  done  without  in- 
justice to  any  party,  and  there  is  certainly  a  po!?sibilily  that  its  con- 
sequences woiild  have  been  beneticial  to  Italy.  Biit  before  ue  blame 
the  allies  for  not  having  done  this,  let  us  candidly  cunsider  whether  it 
was  not  more  iuipoitant  to  Europe  that  Austria  should  resume  her 

*  We  join  R«^ij*^ji  with  ltalv,bnih  becaitiie  lirr  munners  iinil  li»iigua|jc  wpte  lUc  ^atne^ 
aifU  LK'C«u»e  she  lunuirU  a  part  cif  Buonaparte's  iLuhrut  kjpgttoni. 
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fificiettt  rank  nnd  power,  ihnn  that  an  experiment  of  this  %ort  shouM. 
he  tried  for  the  aiivitiitajj^  of  those  who  had  literally  no  claim  upoill 
tis — 'iind  whelhcr  Austria^  \^  ho  had  lo»t  so  much  in  the  contest  witkf 
France,  and  to  wljose  tinielj  defection  from  France  the  cause 
Enrope  is  s»a  much  indebtecf,  Imd  nt»t  some  reason  to  expect  from 
ihe  gratitude  of  her  aflicf*  permission,  atleiist,  to  reconquer,  for  her 
:  own  benelit,  territories  of  whkh  all  had  been  once  guaranteed  to 
f  ker,  ;ind  o(  which  the  greater  part  bad  been^  for  many  centuries, , 
I  her  hereditary  property  ?  VVitI  these  gentlemen,  %%hij  deafen  us  willt 
their  fears  of  Ru^vsia,  deny  llie  pohcy  of  reinforcing,  by  all  just  | 
|ind  honourable  means,  that  state  which  is,  from  iu  situalton»  the 
•dvanced  guard  and  barrier  of  Europe  on  the  side  whence  ib« 
I  danger  is  anticipated  ?— or,  was  not  the  future /?ofsi 6 /e  advantage  ' 
jof  Italy,  on  every  principle  both  of  ptilicy  and  self-preservation, 
|lo  give  way  to  that  general  peuce  and   prosperity  of  Europe  in 
{which  Italy  itself  mn»t  always  be  a  partaker?— And,  after  all^  arci ; 
l^e  sure  that  either  the  Italians  thcmiieives  or  their  advocates  would 
biv«  been  satisfied  with  such  an  union  of  the  diDerent  states  &8  we 
Ihave  mentioned  f — Would  Getioa,  which  is  said  to  have  been  so 
till  used  in   being  assigned  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  have  been  a 
hlivhit  better  pleased  if  she  had  been  handed  over  to  a  central  go- 
|?crnment  at  Kome  or  Milan? — h  a  distinct  sovereignty,  the  want 
[of  which  is  said  to  have  ruiueii  Venice,  no  advaiitaj^e  to  Turin  or, 
I  Florence? — Is  it  not  evident  that,  whatever  course  had  been  adopteii, 
[there  must  have  been  many  coniplaincrs?    Or  had  not  tbe^e  ^Vo/i- 
ydenrs  belter  candidly  confess  at  once  that  ihey  themselves  would 
have  been  *alisiied  with  no  possible  arrangement  of  which  their 
idol  Buonaparte  wa>*  not  the  contriver  nnd  the  administrator? — We, 
certainly,  do  nut  think  our^clvcB  called  on  to  maiutahi  the  absolute 
perfection  or  j>ervadin*^  consistency  of  every  arrangement  adopted 
by  the  congress  v\htch  has  settled  the  divibions  and  international 
policy  of  Europe.     But  it  is  sulTicient  for  our  j^rcjent  purpose  to 
have  shewn,  in  opposition  to  Sir  Robert  Wilson  and  his  pJirty,  that 
the  measures  then  pursued  were  not  of  a  nature  to  mil  down  on 
their  authors  the  execration  of  poijlerity,  or  to  brand  the  sovereigns 
of  Great  Urilain,  Rn^^sia,  Prussjti,  and  Austria,  as  the  enemies  and 
0|»pre^HorH  of  the  world. 

As  lo  the  charge  of  s^tipporiing,  by  force,  an  odious  government 
in  Fmiice,  we  have  already,  on  former  occasions,  answered  it. — If 
it  were  even  true,  which  we  are  persuaded  it  is  not,  that  the 
dynasty  of  the  HourbouH  wnn  odious  lo  the  majority  of  the  Fretich 
|>eo|>lr, — yet  woulii  the  allit**,  as  {guardians  of  the  common  peace 
of  Europe  and  ot  the  safely  of  ilmr  own  ^ubjectH  in  particular, 
have  been  jusutied  iu  maintamiug  it  as  the  most  effectual  way  of 
exclud^g  those  nusn  and  those  measures  which  had  been  found,  by 
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experience,  ^o  dangerous  to  all  around  thetn.  But  are  there 
any  fair  and  reasonable  people  who  still  doubt  tliat  '  a  constitii- 
tjQnal  monarchy  and  Louis'  was  really  the  vvisli  of  the  nation  ; 
who,  with  the  debates  of  the  Chambers  before  their  eyeij,  can  stiU 
deny  that  *  a  constitutional  monarchy/  a  !»ysteni  of  genuine  and  na- 
tional liberty  i^  establiiihed  in  tlitit  country,  or  assert  ihut^  in  any 
single  instance,  the  army  of  the  allies  has  been  employed  to  influ- 
ence the  votes  or  discussions  of  the  legislulive  boditjs  ( 

But  nhere,  it  may  be  said,  if  the  government  of  the  kin^  were 
really  parental  and  popular,  was  the  ueeessity  or  the  propriety  of 
supporting  it  by  a  foreign  army? — is  it  not  a  contradiction  in  terms 
to  call  that  the  choice  of  a  nation,  which  requires  an  aniied  force  to 
induce  them  to  accept  it?— We  answer — L  I'hat  the  rnainicnance 
of  the  hou*»e  of  Bourbon  on  the  throne  wa:<  uoi  th«  uuly,  per- 
haps not  die  principal  object  to  be  sccnretl  by  die  coiiliuuancc 
of  the  aUied  troopts  on  tlie  French  frontier. — They  who  hold 
ai  contrary  language  foriict,  a^  it  slioiild  seem,  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  providmg,  till  the  Flemish  fortresses  were  restored  to  a 
dJefeuHible  state,  for  the  safety  of  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands, It  would  have  been  wor^e  than  idle  to  hjive  reconcjuered 
Belgium  from  France  if  its  fnmlier  had  been  immediately  left 
naked  and  t^xposed  to  the  violence  of  a  ton  pawerful  neighbour ; 
nor  could  any  measure  be  more  just  than  the  calh'ng  on  France  to 
pay  the  exjiense  of  a  gnardiai>*ihip  which  her  own  aggressions  and 
spoliations  had  rendered  necessary, — But,  2dly.  For  the  sake  of 
France  herself,  and  to  defend  her  peaceable  m;*jority  agauist  the 
\iolence  of  a  faction  which  had  long  oppressed  them,  the  meuiure 
was  as  consistent  with  reason  and  justice  U5  it  whh  with  p^>licy.  It 
i»  not  necessary  that  a  party  should  be  the  most  niimeroris  to  ren- 
der it  tl)e  most  powerful  m  the  state. — It  is  enoudi  ihat  it  should 
be  the  most  active,  the  most  clauiorcnn,  die  most  vindictive,  the 
least  scrupulous  and  conscientious, — that  it  sliould  lie  in  possession 
of  the  usual  channels  of  public  information, — that  it  should 
hardih'  call  itself  the  majoritv,  and,  by  the  careless,  the  cowardly 
and  llje  i^^norant,  be  taken  at  its  word.^ — Wliat  proportion  did  the 
adherents  of  Syila  or  Marias  bear  to  die  great  body  of  the  Roinau 
citizens? — What  proportion  Hid  the  ussasf^ins  aud  atheists  of  tlie 
French  Revolution  bear  to  the  people  whose  name  ihey  a't>iumed  and 
rendered  infamous ?^ — No  state  of  society  can  be  ccjuccived  where 
luch  a  minority  as  this  may  not  be  formidable, — but  if  any  one  state 
of  society  exist-?  in  which  it  is  more  dangerous  than  auoUier,  it  must 
be  %%here^  as  in  France,  a  single  great  and  licentiruis  city  has  exer- 
cised for  agrs«  a  despotic  intlueuco  over  the  vthole  [Mililir  miud, 
itself  liable  to  be  influenced  by  ail  the  ground  less  fears  and  jea- 
lousies, all  the  vuin  impressions  ef  external  show*  vkw^  ill  reguluted 
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ambitimi  and  perverse  and  capricious  favouritism  to  wkick  evciy 
mob  i»  liable. — Nor,  even  if  we  should  allow,  what  we  are  not 
very  willin|r  to  believp,  that,  both  in  France  and  m  other  counlrie?* 
where  the  power  of  Buonaparte  wai»  esiabltshed,  the  conduct  of 
the  allies  i&  the  subject  of  loud  complaint,  and  the  English,  in 
parlirular^  regarded   nith   an  evil  eye, — should  we  be  reduced  to 
admit  diat  these  complaints  or  this  unpopularity  arc  evideiK^e!^  of 
our  national  misconduct^  or  of  the  excellence  of  that  system  in  the 
destruction  of  which  we  have  borne  a  princi|3al  part,— We  slioidd 
account   for  it  from  tliat  disappointment  which,   in   ail  human 
affairs,  is  the  natural  result  of  hopes  rabed  hi*;h;  and  which  ii* 
attendaiU  on  every  changt;,  even  when  that  change  is  decidedly  for 
the  better, — We  should  account  for  it  from  the  unavoidable  private 
suffering  which  etery  disoi^anization  of  established   forms  must 
produce,  and  which  renders  even  the  most  beneficial  and  popu-» 
lar  revolutions  the  source  of  murmurs  and  misery  to  thousarjds.- 
Whocver  had  travelled  through  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  or  ihrougli 
many  counties,  which  we  could  nanie,  of  England  and  Wales,  du'^ 
ring  the  first  half  century  after  our  own  revolution,  would  haveJ 
ttiet  with  loud  and  deep  lamentation  for  the  events  which  establish'^ 
ed  our  liberties;  and   bitter  regret  for  those  unfortunate  StuartfJ 
whoj  while  seated  on  die  throne,  had  been  so  mi^giuded  and  un^| 
popular.     At   Home,  the  memory  of  Nero  himself  was  hdd  in 
honour,  after  his  decease,  by  the  rabble  and  the  soldiery* — A  fue 
tender  to  the  empire  gained  adherents  by  assuming  his  name;  andl 
Suetonius  tells  us  of   unknown  hands  who,  during  i»alf  a  century  T 
after,  and  under  the  bt\st  princes  that  Rome  ever  saw,  continurdl 
ta   deck   with   (lowers   the  tomb    of   this   wor«it  and  most   con*l 
temptible  of  mankind. — What  wonder  then  that  Buonaparte  shouldl 
retain,   after   his    fall,    the  regrets    of   many  of  liis  ancient   fol-l 
lowers; — of  many  who,  eiUrer  directly  or  incidentally,  weregaincrsl 
by  his  power  and  losers  when  he  was  deposed ;  of  many  of  ihatl 
tmlhinking  herd  who  are  swayed  by  a  bliud  and  instinctive  hatred] 
of  all  existing  authority,  and  are  accustomed  to  cry  out,  even  ini 
times  of  the  greatest  prosperity,  that  *  the  former  days  were  better  ( 
than  these/ — There  are  others,  too,  of  a  better  spirit,  who  are] 
fwayed,  nevertheless,  by  the  recollection  of  those  events  by  whicK] 
the  pride  of  a  warlike  and  ambitious  people  was  so  severely  huni«} 
bled ;  who  cannot  look  back  without  pain  on  trophies  defaced^  | 
though  those  troplues  had  been  purcha^sed  by  their  own  blood  and  ' 
misery;  or  on  days  of  defeat,  though  that  defeat  had  saved  tliern  I 
from  worse  evils.     It  is  hard  to  forgivt-  those  by  uhoin  we  have 
benefited  in  spite  of  ourselves ;  and  years  must  pass  away  before  | 
Kuch  persons  as  we  have  described  can  enieriain  a  kindly  feeling  1 
towards  their  conquerors. — To   all  these  causes  of  irritation  io] 
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which  the  allies  were  sharers,  hut  in  which  England  bore  a  princt- 
|MiI  part  as  the  ancient  rival  of  France  and  the  leading  member  of 
the  European  confederacv,— we  cnust  add  the  peculiar  reasons  for 
disgust  and  dislike  which  ihe  imprudence  of  our  countrymen  has  fur- 
nished ;  we  must  add  those  wretched  specimens  of  English  vulgarity 
and  insolence  with  which  the  mercantile  speculations  of  some,  and 
the  idle  curiosity  of  others,  liave  inundated  the  cities  of  Europe ; 
we  must  add  the  general  distress  which,  though  a  mere  visitation  of 
Providence,  was  a-wrribed  by  the  starving  ni:inufaclnrers  of  the 
continent  to  English  monopoly,  with  as  nuich  rt^^on  as  tlie  stanr- 
ing  manufacturers  of  England  ascribed  it  to  parliunientary  comip* 
Uon  ;  we  mu!!^t  add,  above  all,  the  activity  with  which  the  zealots 
of  English  faction  tiave  filled  every  coflfee-house  in  Paris,  Rome 
and  Brussels,  with  abuse  of  their  native  land,  und  misrepresetita- 
tioiis  of  her  motives  and  actions.  Nor  can  we  wonder  that  so 
many  concurrent  causes  shotdd  have  produced  their  natural  etfect^ 
atid  that  a  nation  whom  all  envy  should  be  the  subject  of  frequent 
calumny,  and  unjust  dislike. 

The  first  step  towards  the  recovery  of  llie  general  complacency 
of  mankind  was,  without  doubt,  that  which  has  already  begun  to 
operate: — the  return  of  more  genial  seasons, — and  the  resturittioii 
of  comfort  and  indusir>'.  The  next  wilU  be  found  in  the  more 
general  diffusion  of  political  knowledge  through  France;  in  the 
intercourse  and  good  understanding  which  will  daily  increase  be- 
Iween  the  people  and  their  representatives;  lu  time  itself,  the 
great  medicine  for  political  disorders,  and,  eventually,  peibups,  in 
those  very  foreign  dangers  to  which  Sir  Robert  \\  ilson  looks  i'or- 
ward  with  so  much  alarm,  but  which  will  do  more  than  any  thing 
else  to  tranquillize  the  public  mind;  by  giving  a  legitimate  vent  to 
the  morbid  activity  of  some,  and  a  rational  object  to  the  fears  and 
jealousies  of  t others. 

In  the  mean  time^  however*  (for  all  these  remedies  arc  of  slow 
operation,}  it  is  idle  to  deny  that  a  great  ma!>s  of  mischievous  fer- 
mentation was  to  be  expected  in  France;  and^  till  the  king  had 
been  able  to  reproduce,  under  belter  auspices,  that  nvilitiiry  force 
^'hich  the  dignity  and  tranquillity  of  his  people  required, — ^and  till 
the  peaceable  and  well-disposed  among  his  subjects  had  begun  to 
feel  their  proper  strength,  and  uuderslaud  their  natural  interests, — 
lo  long  the  continuance  of  tlie  army  of  occupation  was  a  benefit 
to  France  and  to  the  world. 

But  it  may  seem  vain  lo  defend  the  justice  of  that  policy  which 
the  allies  have  pursued^  if  the  fnUric  they  have  reared  be  exposed, 
as  Sir  Robert  Wilson  appreliends,  to  inevitable  and  speedy  ruin; — 
if,  while  engrossed  iu  providing  against  tht;  umbiilon  ot  France, 
they  have  allowed  one  among  their  own  number  to  attain  a  yet 
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more  formidable  siipremac}%  and,  like  the  horse^  in  the  fable,  sub- 
mitted to  be  bridled  and  saddled,  in  order  to  gint  an  inconsiderate 
revenge  on  tlieir  ancient  antagonist. — Let  us,  then,  examine  what 
real  cause  we  have  to  fear  the  power  of  Russia,  or  to  regret  the 
issue  of  the  contest  which  laid  France  at  the  feet  of  her  rival. 

And  here  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  our  pur|>ose  to  examine  at 
length  the  accuracy  of  those  details,  (derived,  it  must  be  owned,  from 
sufficiently  common  sources,  the  journals  and  statistic  writers  of  the 
continent,)  which  the  gallant  autlior  has  given  us  of  the  military 
and  political  resources  of  Russia. — We  shall  admit  that  she  pos- 
sesses an  empire  the  most  extensive  which  the  world  has  yet  seen, 
and  a  territory  singularly  defensible  against  foreign  enemies.  We 
admit  that  she  has  one  port  on  the  White  Sea,  three  on  the  Black, 
and  in  the  Baltic  no  less  than  Jive^  with  several  thriving  stations 
for  the  fur-tiade  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Ocean.  We  admit  that 
her  power  has  been  rapidly  progressive,  and  that  she  has,  within 
the  last  seventeen  years,  made  some  very  important  acquisitions  on 
the  sides  of  Turkey,  Sweden,  and  Poland.  We  cheerfully  agree 
with  our  author  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  rapid  internal  im- 
provement of  her  states,  to  her  judicious,  mild,  and  liberal  system 
of  government,  and,  to  the  talents  and  the  goodness  with  which  the 
Emperor  Alexander  conciliates  the  affections  of  those  whom  his 
arms  Ikivc  subdued. — We  allow  her  a  population  of  more  than 
40,000,000,  and  an  army  latterly  consisting  of  not  less  than  600,000 
regular  troops. — We  are  well  aware  of  all  those  bearings  and  dis- 
tances, from  Astrakhan  to  Teherun,  and  from  Tif^is  to  the  Red  Sea 
which  Sir  Robert  Wilson  has  traced  out  on  his  map  to  frighten  the 
proprietors  of  India  stock. — We  will  even  concede  the  probability 
that  Russia  has  not  yet  attained  the  summit  of  that  political  greatness 
to  w  hich  she  is  destined, — and  yet  we  will  not  despair  of  the  future 
safety  of  Europe,  and  yet  we  will  not  joni  the  author  in  lamenting 
the  issue  of  our  late  contest,  and  yet  we  will  continue  to  believe 
that  this  country  has,  of  all  others,  least  cause  to  regret  the  pre- 
sent greatness  or  to  deprecate  the  furtlier  increase  of  the  Russian 
power! 

We  must,  in  the  first  place,  not  forget,  while  estimating  the 
d:in|:!;(M  s  to  which  we  are  exposed,  to  pay  some  degree  of  attention 
to  tli()si»  from  which  we  have  been  just  delivered,  w»hen  Italy,  Ger- 
many, llollnnd,  and  Spain  were  groaning  under  the  yoke  of  onr 
most  implncable  enemy; — when  Prussia  was  the  most  wretched 
and  (ifuvn-inulden  of  his  slaves; — when  Austria,  broken  in  heart, 
m  rrvtinic.  in  renown,  in  battle,  submitted  to  the  necessity  of  a  de- 
izradinjr  mmuxion,  mid  lent  her  remaining  strength  to  the  ambi- 
tious picjct.is  of  ilio  conqueror ; — when  the  might  of  Russia  was 
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miknown  even  to  herself,  and  sluiliouslv  ikpiecialefl  bv  those  whom 
Sir  Robert  Wilson  now  coll^icle^s  as  iiiodeU  of  political  wisdom! 

Il  wsis,  then,  no  fnlure  und  distant  possibihtY  against  ulnth  we 
had  to  guard. —  Hie  continent  wa-*  a  I  ready  gn»aning  under  the 
Hei<sht  of  despotism  :^lhe  whuU-  coast  of  Europe,  fioin  Call;iro 
to  Daulzigj  was  nrmed  against  the  comnieice  and  hherlits  ol  Eng- 
hnd,^ — ami  fleets  were  to  spring  np,  wherever  a  iieet  coyfd  ssvinit 
ta  carry  over  lo  our  shores  the  infection  of  niilitiiry  alaverv.  And 
Engliiiid! — single* handed  as  she  was  in  her  cunte'it  witli  the  world, 
— who  then  of  own  author^s  present  friends  anticipated  lier  success 
or  her  safety? — what  was  the  language  held,  what  the  advice  given? 
lljat  we  should  luisbund  our  resources,— that  we  should  crouch 
and  temporize,  that  we  should  wait  for  better  limes,  and  conciliate 
ihe  forbearance  of  our  enemy! — V\'e  have  not  husbanded  our  re- 
sour  ceS|  hut  we  have  laid  them  out  to  the  best  advantage.  We 
have  not  bent  before  tlie  blast  or  waited  for  belter  limes,  but  we 
bave  braved  the  one  and  brought  about  live  other.  We  have  not 
conciliated  our  enemy's  forbearance,  but  we  have  deprived  bim  of 
ihc  means  of  injuring  us, — And,  are  we  now  to  have  our  laurels 
famished  with  grief, — and  are  we  now  to  inurnnir  at  the  prosperity 
of  that  ally  by  whose  aid  we  have  triumphed? 

But  the  evil  which  Sir  Robert  Wilson  seems  to  apprehend  is, 
from  w-^,  at  least,  incomparably  more  dhtitat^  than  that  from  which 
we  have  rescued  ourselves*  We^  of  all  others,  should  have  reason 
to  rejoice  that  the  source  of  alarm  was  transferred  from  Paris  to 
Peter sbtirgh.  It  is  plain  that  the  lion  in  the  street  is  less  formidable 
ihan  the  lion  in  the  lobby  ;  tliat  so  far  as  our  national  existence  is 
concerned,  we  shall^  at  least,  have  the  privilege  of  Ulysses  in  the 
Cyclops*  cave ;  and  that  Prussia,  Sweden,  Austria,  Turkey,  and 
France  are  to  he  devoured  before  our  turn  arrives  to  glut  the  im- 
perial maw.  And  is  auolher  century's  lease  of  freedom  nothing  ? 
Or,  if  we  ourselves  and  our  children  are  to  he  free  and  great  and 
happy,  is  It  loo  much  to  entrust  our  remoter  posterity  to  Provi- 
dence ? 

Hot  is  the  danger,  on  Sir  Robert's  own  sliewing,  more  distant 
only  ;  so  far  a»  we  are  concerned,  il  is  tesf.  The  same  remoteness 
of  our  island  from  Petersbnnih  and  Moscow  wirirh  would  make  us 
the  last  ohjec  t  of  Hn!**iian  cupidity,  would,  in  ihe  event  of  our 
being  a^>:ullILfl,  0[»erale  us  our  t  rteclnal  ally.  Tbt'  inifjulse  commu- 
nicated lhrou*;li  a  long  chain  of  ceiicpiesls  would  f;dl  with  little 
force  on  its  mtended  victim.  Iliid  iiastts  tnumjvlied  when  he 
cro9*wed  the  Hrd)s,  there  ran  be  lillie  ^loubt  but  Athens  and  Sparta 
would  have  eventually  bcf  ome  parts  of  his  empire.  But  the  divan 
of  Pcrsepit/h  was  never  able  lo  subjugate  CJieece;  uitd  though 
France  aud  Flanders  should  eTtperlencc  the  fateuf  Lydia  tttid  louia^ 
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our  own  more  rortmnte  hod  m^t  still  hope  to  boast  its  MaralboB, 
its  Platsa,  its  Salamis ! 

But  before  we  talk  of  Riisfla*s  cooqoering  Europe,  let  us  be 
quite  sure  tfast  her  meaos,  even  as  represented  by  Sir  Robert  Wilsoo, 
are  equal  to  so  great  a  task.  Russia,  we  are  told,  bas  600,000 
troops  and  above  40/XX),0(K)  of  subjects.  But  Sir  Robert  Wilson 
is  too  good  a  politiciau  nut  to  t>e  aware  that  man?  considerations 
oot  usually  expressed  in  a  statistical  table  must  enter  into  and  ma- 
tcrimlly  affect  the  estimate  of  a  natiou*s  offensive  power;  and  such, 
m  the  case  of  Russia,  are  the  smallness  of  hrr  population  in  com- 
parison with  her  extent  of  territory  and  the  poverty  of  her  ex- 
chequer. 

On  the  first  of  these  points  we  are  anxious  not  to  be  mistaken. 
We  are  well  awaue  that  the  ancient  and  central  provinces  of  ihe 
Russian  empire  are  as  well  peopled  as  the  average  of  the  North  of 
Germany,  and  by  a  population  little  less  industrious  and  thrivii^. 
It  is  here,  in  fact,  tint  the  genuine  Muscovite  character  is  to  be 
aouglit  for,  no  lesi  than  the  deep-rooted  power  and  ancient  wealth 
of  the  country,  while  the  whole  of  the  Asiatic  and  a  very  consi- 
detable  part  of  the  European  territory  can  be  regarded  in  no  other 
I^t  than  as  rising  and  improreable  colamies.  The  colonies  of 
Russia  indeed  are  not,  like  thf>se  of  England  and  Spain,  divided 
by  an  ocean  from  the  mother-country ;  they  are  more  advan* 
tagtously  placed  on  the  same  continent  widi  her,  and  bounded 
within  the  same  ring-fence.  But  these,  like  all  other  colonies, 
though  they  cootribote  very  largely  to  the  general  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  the  mother-coontrv,  add  little,  directly,  either  to 
ber  revenue  or  her  armies ;  and  in  many  instances  aue  actually  a 
drain  on  her  resources  by  the  garri^>ons  which  they  require  and  the 
expenses  of  administration.  Thus  while  the  fortresses  on  the 
Black  Sea,  the  Araxes,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  defended  by 
troops  from  Old  Russia,  neither  the  Crimea,  nor  Caucasus,  nor  the 
vast  extent  of  Siberia,  furnish  (we  believe)  a  sii^le  regular  soldier 
to  the  parent  state,  any  more  than,  in  our  own  empire,  is  done  by 
Canada  or  New  South  Wales.  As  the  population  of  all  these 
countries  is  reckoned  in  that  general  census  to  which  Sir  Robert 
Wilaon  refers ;  a  very  considerable  deduction  must  be  made  from 
the  total  of  40,000,000  in  estimating  the  effective  and  disposable 
population  of  the  Russian  empire ;  and,  however  vast  her  army  list, 
a  similar  dednctioo  must  be  made  of  all  the  troops  which  are  neces- 
sary for  remote  garrisons  and  for  watching  over  the  allegiance  of  wild 
and  predatory  tribes,  before  we  can  form  any  probabfe  conjecture 
as  to  the  numbers  wKich  she  may  send  on  foreign  service.  A  go- 
vernment which  does  little  or  nothing  by  the  civil  power ;  which 
employs  a  Serjeant's  guard,  where  the  western  states  of  Europe  env- 
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ptoy  a  constable^  tind  has  no  otKer  justices  of  peace  thHii  the 
nearest  colonel  or  captain^ — lias  ample  ernplaymeiit  for  its  Iroops 
ki  the  interior  of  itij  province's ;  and  tliis,  Sir  Robert  Wilson  miwt 
doubtless  be  aware,  is,  except  in  a  few  great  towns,  the  condition 
of  all  Asiatic  and  no  niconsiderable  part  of  European  Russia.  It 
is  true  that  an  army  thiw  dispersed  through  a  country  may  be  col- 
lected to  any  conceivable  amomit,  and  act,  as  has  been  proved,  with 
gigantic  power  ajrainst  an  invatling  or  domestic  enemy,  but  tlie  Kus* 
sian  army,  however  great,  however  invincible  at  home,  is  not  so  con- 
stituted as  to  give  any  serious  disturbance  to  the  liberty  of  her  neigh- 
bours* Nor  1!*  it  to  he  forgotten  that  the  enormous  extent  of  her 
empire  operates  in  another  way  against  her  foreign  expeditions.  Her 
capital  (at  least  the  residence  of  her  sovereign)  is  two  or  three  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  provinces  ^^here  her  ancient  and  central  strength 
in  found,  and  wlience  her  recruits  are  levied  in  the  greatest  numbers; 
her  principLd  fabrics  of  argis  are  removed  to  a  still  greater  distance ; 
and  from  all  these  to  her  western  frontier  is  a  march  but  little  shorter 
than  the  march  between  that  frontier  and  Paris,  while  to  her  southern 
boundary ,  on  the  Dmiube  and  the  Araxes,  the  distance  is  half  ag 
great  again.  We  do  not  deny  that  a  very  perlect  and  admirable 
system  of  commtmication  is  kept  up  between  these  several  points  ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  with  all  these  aids,  (wiiich  in  iheni&elves  are 
very  costly  to  the  govern tnenl  ;rnd  the  people,)  to  collect  any  very 
great  army  for  the  siibjujiation  of  Turkey  ur  Germany,  would  be  a 
laborious,  an  expen'sue,  :nid  a  tedious  operation. 

And  thi's  bnn^H  us  to  the  last  obstacle  which  we  mentioned, — 
the  smallness  of  the  Russian  revenue.  We  do  not  mean  that  it  is 
small  when  compared  with  that  of  its  immediate  neighbours;  nor 
do  we  deny  that  an  army  may  be  levied  smd  fed  in  Russia  for  less 
money  than  in  anv  other  country  of  Europe.  We  only  asseit  that, 
taking  all  this  into  consideration,  the  income  of  tl»e  state  is  noto- 
riausly  so  small  a*^  to  have  been  productive  of  the  greatest  incon- 
venience during  every  war  in  which  Russia  has  been  engaged.  We 
further  assert  that  this  revenue  is  not  to  be  increased  viithout  great 
discontent  and  difhculty  ;  and  that^  though  to  maintain  a  great 
army  at  home  is  not  beyond  her  means,  yet  diat  such  great  foreign 
expeditions  as  Sir  Robert  Wilson  speaks  of,  are  not  to  be  titled  out 
unless  at  an  expense  which  the  exchequer  has  hitherto  been  very  ill 
able  to  encounter, 

in  proof  of  this  proposition,  we  recal  the  recollection  of  our  rea- 
ders to  certain  facts  staled  by  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  which  we  re* 
f|uested  them  to  bear  in  mind,  and  which  we  now  oppose  to  hi» 
gigantic  computation,  llie  armies  which  Russia  has  sent  beyond 
her  frontier,  have  been  imaiier^  in  proportion  to  her  population  and 
the  toul  of  her  army  list,  than  those  of  any  other  power  in  Europe; 
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of  the  many  victories  whacfa  Ae  has  gained  in  Pobiid,  in  Turkey, 
ia  Italy,  and  the  North,  we  do  not  call  to  mind  a  sui^  one  in 
which  ifae  has  had  a  superiority  of  numbers  on  her  side ;  and 
we  have  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  testimony  that  Suvorof  reaped 
•D  his  famrels  with  no  more  than  40,000  men,  apd  that,  more 
recently,  when  at  peace  with  ail  the  world  but  France,  and  assisted, 
to  a  coonderable  extent,  by  the  ^old  of  England, — at  a  time  too 
when  every  feeling  of  pride  and  patriotism  and  hope  and  revei^e 
ooBSpired  to  stimulate  ber  to  efforts  beyond  hersdf,  the  greatest 
Bsmber  of  troops  which  she  could  supply  to  the  allied  anuies  tiefore 
Dresden  was  (including  Cossacks  and  Baschkirs)  140,000.  That 
her  means  are  now  somewhat  greater  than  they  were  then  we  allow  ; 
bat  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  shew  that,  diough  increased, 
they  are  certainly  Dot  doubled  by  the  accession  of  the  dnchy  of 
Warsaw,  and  that  we  must  wait  some  time  l>eforc  she  is  likely  to 
aeod  out  half  a  million  of  regulars  to  subdue  the  remnant  of  £u- 
lope.  To  thoee,  on  the  other  hand,  who  know  the  burden  of  the 
ooBscription  in  Russia,  not  only  on  the  individiials  levied,  but  on  the 
great  body  of  landed  proprietors,  who  are  deprived,  in  their  serfs, 
of  their  most  valuable  possession ;  it  must  seem  more  probable  that 
the  wise  measures  of  retrenchment  and  economy  whidi  the  Empe- 
ror has  introduced  into  his  navy  will  extend  (as  the  circumstances 
of  Europe  shall  permit)  to  his  land-forces  also,  and  that  the  num* 
her  of  these  last  will  be  gradually  suffered  to  declme  to  the  old 
and,  ceruinly,  sufficiently  ample  establishment  of  400,000  men. 
At  all  events,  it  may  be  easily  shewn  that,  with  the  drawbacks  al- 
ready mentioned,  even  the  war  establishment  of  Russia  affords  no 
reasonable  ground  to  despair  of  the  liberties  of  Europe. 

We  begin  with  Scandinavia,  which  Sir  Robert  Wilson  has  repre- 
sented already  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  her  colossal  neighbour ;  and 
from  whose  Norwegian  harbours,  fleets  are  to  sail  to  dictate  the 
will  of  the  Muscovite  autocrat  at  the  mouth  of  the  Huml>er  or  the 
Thames.  Now  here  it  is  certainly  true  that,  by  the  possession  of 
Aland,  the  Russian  frontier  is  only  separated  from  the  Swedish 
coast  by  a  strait  twenty-four  miles  wide,  (being  one  mile  more  than 
the  distance  between  Dover  and  Calais,)  and  that  at  certain  pe- 
riods of  the  year  thb  strait  is  ordinarily  frozen  over.  It  is  also  true 
diat  a  more  certain  though  circuitous  communication  between  the 
two  countries  may  be  found  through  the  woods  and  wilds  of  Tomeo. 
Bat  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  we  apprehend,  will  not  maintain  that  either 
of  these  routes  affords  any  great  facilities  to  an  invading  enemy, 
since,  as  lie  truly  states,  it  was  in  a  great  measure  the  difficulty  of 
communication  which  lost  Finland  to  the  Swedes,  though  tliey  were 
then  in  possession  of  the  whole  coast  on  both  sides  of  the  Gulph ; 
and,  through  the  co-operation  of  the  British  navy,  in  full  command 
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of  its  waters.     Nor,  even  if  t\m  fromier  were  past,  and  except  our 

own  a  stronger  does  not  cxii;l,  would  an  invading  arniy  I>k  greatly 
at  its  ease  in  tlie  (gallic  peninsufa^  whose  jioverty  of  soil  wuidd 
render  numbers  :iu  iiicnmbrance,  and  whose  ample  lerritory,  and 
rivers,  woods^  luke.s,  and  uioniUuini>,  afiord  ihe  nio^i  advantu^erutd 
field  in  the  \sorld  for  ihat  guerrilla  warfare*  for  which  litr  hurdy  and 
valiant  peasantry  are  so  peculiarly  calctduted.  We  luuw  ibat  the 
Swedes  are  poor;  we  know  ihat  their  army  does  not  exceed 
60,000  n»en;  of  wlndi,  indeed,  llie  greater  part  are  nt^tliing  elbe  lhau 
a  well-organized  militia*  We  kmn\  too  that  Siof  khohn,  though 
easily  detensihie,  might  yield  to  a  vigorous  ^iitark,  and  tliut  for  such 
an  attack  the  posi»ession  of  Aland  isau  important  picliminary.  But 
we  know  ihat^  in  a  popular  cause,  ibe  Scandmaviaii  levy  eu  uiaase 
might  be  calculaled  ai  ^iOO,0(X)  eKcellent  niaiksmeu  :  we  are  sure 
tlial  the  possession  of  Stockholm  would  be  a  very  tntling  step  in- 
deed towards  the  subjugation  of  the  country ;  and  vse  are  tempted 
lo  suspect  tliat,  iu  the  event  of  Sweden  being  supported  against 
Russia  by  the  naval  pov\er  of  Great  Britain,  it  would  be  Aland 
not  Stockholm  which,  would  bf  most  likely  to  change  maslers.  After 
alif  however,  we  will  not  deny  ihe  abstract  possibility  of  Uussia  sub- 
duing Sweden j  but  it  is  evident  that  tlie  obstacles  whicli  have  lieen 
mentioned  to  sucli  au  event  will  always  be  felt  by  both  nations  so 
ait  to  give  conlidenCL"  to  die  one^  and  repress  the  unreasonable  pre- 
tensions of  the  otluT ;  and  we  speak  die  opinion  of  the  best  in- 
foimed  persons  iu  ifoih  countries,  when  we  assert  that,  on  this  side 
at  least,  the  Kns^tan  lermiuus  will  probably  be  stiitionary  ;  and 
that  Sweden,  by  ilic  exchange  of  Finland,  which  she  held  at  the 
mercy  of  her  neighbour,  for  Norway  which  is  absolutely  invulner- 
able, has  done  more  towards  establishing  her  future  independence 
than  any  of  her  kings  have  accomplished  since  the  days  of  the 
great  Gustavus. 

On  the  western  and  soudieru  frontier  of  Russia,  we  confess  the 
case  is  different.  She  has  there  very  strong  Induceo^cnts  to  covet 
the  remainder  of  Moldavia,  the  Prus'siau  provinces  within  the  Vis- 
tula, and  the  rc-uuiou  of  Galliria  to  the  restored  kmgdom  of 
Poland;  and  we  do  not  apprehend  that  Sir  Robert  Wilson  has 
greatly  exitggerated  the  probability  that  these  objects  will,  sooner 
or  later,  be  attained  by  her.  This  danger,  such  as  it  is,  was  fore- 
seen in  the  conferences  at  Vienna,  and  it  was  certainly  not  the 
Eugli:^h  ministry  who  are  chargeable  with  ha^'ing  prevented  its  being 
obviated  : — for  ourselves,  however,  we  confess  that  it  is  on  account 
of  Prussia  only  that  we  deprecate  tlte  fullllment  of  this  pruphecy. 
\Ve  have  been  tangiu  by  a  writer,  for  whom  it  would  be  wtll  if  the 
author  of  tlie  present  work  enleriained  more  respect,^ — that 

*  England,  least  of  all  nations,  has  cause  to  be  jealous  of  Russiiin  «c- 
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qubitions  on  the  shores  of  the  BaUic' — ^  that  it  is  not  from  the  Baltic  of  j 
iht^  Kiixiiic  that  the  Bnli>h  tridunt  can  ever  be  dispuled'^ — and  '  that  m- 
deeil  it  la  the  real  interest  of  Etijrtand  to  encourage  those  establisljmeui* 
i^hich  must  render  maritime  objects  and  intercourse  of  more  essential 
imporlaivce  to  the  prosperity  of  Russia.*— Sir  H,  lFiUon*s  Remarks  on  the 
Rw^ian  Afwy,  p.  xix. 

Ah  to  the  mysterious  fears  which  ihii  author  expresses  of  danger 
to  Austria  ^houtd  Russia  approacli  the  Curpathiati  mountains^  we 
confess  we  do  not  understand  iheui.     \Ve  cannot  perceive  diat  a 
nation's  means  of  defence  are  weakened  by  having  a  natural  and, 
except  in  the  neij^hbourhood  of  Bartplia,  an  almost  impeueLrable' 
frontier.     Thai  the  Slavonic  descent  and  hmguage  of  Rus«iu  would  j 
favour  her  aggressions  on  Hungary  can  oidy  have  been  asserted  in 
the  profoundest  ignorance  of  this  latter  country,  or,  which  is  thej 
^ame  thnig,  in  that  spint  of  sinister  prophecy,  which,  like  the  pigf 
of  Hudibras,  *  can  see  the  wind ;'  inainuich  as>  first,  it  is  absurd 
to  suppose  that  the  Slavonian  lanjiiuiige  has  a  charm  sufficient  to 
overpriAver  the    natural  feelings    of  aoctent   independence  ;    and, 
secondly,  wfiocver  hnf;  been  in  Hungary  knows  that  four-fifths  of 
its  inhabdants  are  not  SlatOfttaH'*  but  AIagi/ar.%^  with  language,  and 
manners,  and  prejudices  as  coinplettly  opposed  to  those  of  Russia 
as  the  language,  anci  tnauners,  and  prejudices  of  England  are  to 
those  of  Spain  and  PurtugaL      Ei]ually  mifounded  is  the  assertion  < 
that  the  govemmeiU  of  the  house  of  Ausliia  is  generally  unpopular  < 
in  the  coujitries  under  her  sway.     It  is  true  that  her  '28,000,000  of 
subjects  have  not  the  advantage  of  speaking  one  single  language, 
attd  being  liuked  together  by  one  loved  and  sacred  name,  like  that 
which  sinks  all  tlje  differences  of  Gascon,   Picard,  and  Norman ^ 
into  the  common  feeling  of  attachment  to  France*     Such  an  ad- 
vatitage  is  indeed  possessed  by  Franci"  alone,  and   they  who  have- 
heard  the  Cossacks,  Poles,  and  Mal'»- Russians  speak  of  ilie  '  Mos- 
eofsky/  will  confess  that  Russia  herself,  united  as  in  many  rej^pects 
she  certainly  i%  can  lay  but  little  claim  to  it.      But  that  the  house* 
of  Austria  is  unpopular  in  the  subject  territories  is  disproved  by  the^ 
well-known  regret  which  both  ia  Belgium  and  Silesia  is  still  eit-  \ 
pressed  for  their  separation  from  ht^r  sceptre.     It  is  disproved  by 
the  splendid  and  hopeless  devotion  of  the  Tyrolese,  by  the  warm 
and  unfailing  attachment  of  Bohemia,  and  last,  not  least,  by  the 
voluritary  and   most  efteclnal  assistance  wliich,  while  Buonaparte 
was  in  Vienna,  the  Hungarian  nation  furnished. 

In  the  case  of  Turkey — though  Russia  has,  by  the  reduction  of 
the  greater  part  of  those  wild  nations  who  inhabit  Caucasus,  ob- 
tained, be)ond  doubt,  a  more  easy  access  to  her  eastern  provincea 
— wc  are  very  far  from  thinking  that  the  conquest  of  those  provincet 
,  'Kvili  be  an  easy  or  even  a  desirable  task  for  hei\     Tlie  example  of 

Spain 


Spain  is  a  pretty  strong  admonition  to  sovereigns  how  they  rashiy 
meddle  with  warlike,  and  populoii^^  and  fanatical  countries;  and,  in 
Anatolia,  the  Muscovite  arms  would  tiud,  instead  of  a  peasantry 
friendly  to  llieir  cause,  as  in  the  Christian  couniries  of  Moldavia 
and  Watiacbia,  a  land  where  every  cottager  would  be  animated 
with  religious  fury  against  ihem,  and  where  every  city,  every  village, 
every  mouiitain^  pass,  or  ravine  would  be  a  fortress  defended  to  ex- 
tremity. Nor  is  the  enormous  waste  of  blood  and  treasure,  which 
the  invasion  of  such  a  country  insures,  the  only  reason  why  Russia 
should  be  contented  with  the  frontier  of  the  Danube  and  the 
Terek.  The  same  author,  whom  we  have  already  quoted,  has  ob- 
served that 

*  those  who  are  ac<|uainted  witb  the  Turkish  nation  well  know  that 
there  are  embers  which  the  genius  of  one  man  might  kindle,  and  powers 
to  support  the  enlhusiauic  excittfinent.  Turkey  is  an  impoverished 
not  an  exhausted  country,  and  the  Mussulman  banner  may  yet  utive  in 
a  career  of  victory  and  ambition  beyond  the  Ottoman  boundaries  and 
the  calcuJatioiib  of  many  European  politicians/ — WUsons Hemarhon  the 
Hussian  Army^  p.  62. 

As  to  the  European  provinces  of  Turkey,  (we  may,  perhaps,  be 
stngnlar  in  our  opinion,  but  it  is  not  lightly  taken  up»)  it  is  not,  as 
we  conceive,  from  the  arms  of  Russia  that  the  Sultan  is  in  the 
greatest  danger.  The  Greeks  have,  in  a  great  measure,  been  cnred 
by  repeated  disappointments  of  the  folly  of  relying  on  the  interested 
assistance  and  worthless  promises  of  the  European  powers.  If 
there  is  any  power  to  whose  help  they  would  gladly  cling  it  is  France, 
not  Russia, —  But  ihey  will  free  themselves. — They  already  know 
their  strength,  and  the  wisest  and  most  certain  means  of  increasing 
and  directing  it ;  they  already  are  becoming  a  commercial,  a  wealthy, 
m\df  by  dt^grees,  an  eidightened  people,  and  but  little  more  is  neces* 
sary  for  them  to  c:isl  off,  by  a  smgle  effort,  the  clumsy  yoke  %\hjch 
weighs  ihem  to  the  dust,  and  establish  a  Panhellenic  cunfedtracy  of 
all  the  tribes  between  Therm opylse  and  Maina.  But  from  this 
event  it  is  not  Russia  which  would  be  the  greatest  gainer. 

But,  though  we  have  thought  it  right  to  shew  how  greatly  Sir 
Bobert  Wilson  has  exaggerated  the  expectations  of  Russia,  eveo 
in  those  quarters  where  her  force  is  supposed  most  pre-eminent,  it  is 
not  necessary  for  our  argument  to  deny  that,  over  any  one  of  her 
immediate  neighbours,  the  concentrated  force  of  so  great  an  empire 
would,  in  time,  be  triumphant.  It  has  not  been  the  practice  of 
Europe  to  suffer,  without  interference,  any  one  of  her  states  to  be 
oppressed  by  the  ambition  of  an  overbearing  neighbour;  and,  if  a 
counterpoise  be  found  to  that  power  which  tills  him  with  alarm,  it 
is  plain  that  Russia,  so  far  from  being  dangerous,  may  be  necessary 
fa  the  liberties  of  the  world.     And  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  all  Sir 
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Robert  Wilson's  calculations,  be  leaves  out  of  tbe  account  that 
power  from  wbose  chains  tbe  cootineDt  has  only  jost  escaped,  and 
to  repress  whom,  within  something  like  her  ancient  limits,  the 
united  strength  of  Europe  was  no  more  than  barely  necenary.  He 
eien  affects  to  speak  oi  her  as  existing  no  longer  m  tbe  quality  of 
an  independent  and  powerful  state;  be  whines  out  bis  wishes  that 
Fiaoc^  might  *  be  restored  to  Europe ;'  and  deplores  her  as  a  de- 
parted friend  whose  worth  was  never  known  till  it  was  missed. 
Vet  it  miglit  perplex  the  author  to  point  out  in,  what  circumstance 
of  pjpulation,  or  wealth,  or  valour,  or  ambitioo,  that  kii^dom  is 
now  worse  off  than  at  the  commencement  of  her  late  career  of 
conquest  and  usurpation — a  career  which  tbe  powers  of  Europe,  as 
then  coQstiluled,  were  so  utterly  unable  to  arrest  or  balance.  Had 
France  more  tiian  her  present  means  of  offence  when  her  armies 
first  entered  Iialv  and  Flanders?  or  at  what  moment  of  her  history 
(except  the  short  and  calamitous  period  of  her  empire)  had  she,  as 
she  DOW  has,  a  population  of  £9|000,000,  an  exdiequer  unencum- 
bered %vith  debt,  and  a  conscriptioo-Iaw  which  places  at  the  dis* 
posal  of  her  government  any  conceivable  number  of  excellent 
soldiers?  '  Restore  France  to  Europe!'  Where  is  France  now?  Is 
she  not  in  the  midst  of  us,  in  possession  of  her  ancient  commerce, 
her  ancient  colonies,  and  more  than  her  andent  territory  i  '  Restore 
France  to  Europe !'  Has  not  Europe  more  reason  to  apprehend  that 
she  may  be  once  more  made  painfully  sensible  of  the  existence,  and 
that  (:>o  soon  as  those  forces  are  withdrawn  which  are  the  guar- 
dians of  feeble  Belgium  and  equally  feeble  Germany)  the  demon  of 
ambition  wiU  again  run  ammck  to  Naples,  Cadiz,  and  Berlin? 

There  are  fiiose,  we  know,  for  whose  patriotism  and  talent  we 
cnleftain  the  highest  respect,  thoi^  we  d^er  from  diem  in  many 
of  their  opinions,  uho  were  so  far  impressed  by  the  greatness  of 
lUs  danger,  and  those  melancholy  lessons  which  the  experience  of 
the  last  hundred  years  has  taught  the  world,  that  tbey  objected  in  the 
first  instance,  and  have  never  ceased  to  object  to  tbe  Ime  of  policy 
pursued  by  tbe  allies,  as  rather  calculated  to  irritate  the  pride  than 
to  curb  tbe  power  of  France,  as  compressing,  for  adiort  time,  by  an 
external  force,  that  spring  which  would,  therefore,  at  length,  react 
with  greater  violence.  Such  counsellors  as  these,  instead  of '  scotch- 
ing tbe  snake,'  exhorted  us  to  deprive  it,  once  for  all,  of  its  fangs, 
by  the  restitution  of  Alsace  and  Lorrain  to  timr  ancient  proprietors, 
or  by  a  still  further  reduction  of  those  means  which  had  been  foutid 
injorioos  to  the  peace  of  mankind.  Bat,  besides  the  danger  and 
iiiqK>licT  of  driving  a  valiant  and  h^h-minded  enemy  to  despair,  if 
tbere  had  been  any  intention  (as  Sir  Robert  Wilson  insinnates,  but, 
as  we  believe,  without  the  least  ground  for  his  calumny)  among  the 
allied  powers  to  dismembo-  France;  a  sufiirignt  argument  to  tbe 
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contrary  may  be  found  in  that  gigantic  power  of  Russia  ubiehi 

however  exaggeruted  by  llie  aiuhcir  now  bpft>re  us,  is  ilituhlless  such 
as  to  make  it  desimblt.^  ihat  ihe  greatness  of  France  sliuiilil  be 
eclipsed,  but  not  extingui-.hcd.  We  will  not  assert,  imirHli  nor  k  it 
©ecessur)'  to  the  safety  of  Emopt*,  tliiil  rnitiee,  wvlli  lier  [present  ler- 
rilory,  is  exaeilv  eqnai  in  strenglh  tti  her  colnssal  i  ival.  H*at,  in  the 
essential  rireunistance^  of  p*Hvei,  there  i**  a  less  diflerence  belwien 
them  than  h  generally  iutngined;  lliat  the  snperiar  weailh,  and  Uiore 
couceolrated  populiUion  of  Frunce,  must,  in  sotue  nieasnie,ciMnpen- 
sate  for  llie  smaller  nmn be ru  in  herrr/n/A;  and  that  llie  poii>e.«*sioii 
of  numerous  haibonrs  on  liie  Mtditerranenn  and  llie  Atlanlic,  with 
prodigious  facdities  of  forming  and  supporting  a  naval  loT'^e,  must 
more  than  counlei balance  an  alliance  with  iiollaud,  or  llie  coin- 
maud,  however  absolute,  of  seas  either  covered  viiih  ice  one  third 
of  the  year,  or  removed  from  the  ordinary  politics  of  Europe,  are 
facts  so  plain  that  they  are  liardly  worth  discussion.  Sir  Robert 
Wilson  himself,  indeed,  appears  to  be  aware  of  their  truth,  since  he 
has  incidentally  let  slip  a  fact  which  is  of  itself  almost  fatal  to  hi^ 
theory.  If  France  takes  up  arnis,  lie  tells  ns,  against  liuNsia^  Eng- 
land will  be  alarmed  for  tlie  safety  of — what:  those  very  Nether- 
lands which  he  had  before  stated  to  be  entirely  dependent  on 
Russia^  and  which,  in  the  hands  of  Russia,  are,  he  tells  us,  to  be 
dangerous  to  our  maritime  supreniacyl  But  is  it  not  plain  that,  if 
the  power  of  Russia  were  so  terrible  as  he  supposes  to  ourselves 
and  to  the  world,  our  jealousy  of  France  must  abate  in  proportion 
as  our  danger  augmented  from  an  opposite  quarter?  Is  it  not  plain 
that  if  Russia  had  become  the  common  enemy,  it  would  be  the  in- 
terest of  Britain  and  Austria  to  support  themselves  on  France 
against  Russia,  in  the  same  way  as  that  (according  to  Sir  Robert 
Wilson  himself,  before  he  was  transformed  from  the  advocate  of 
Rtissian  aggrandizement  into  a  counsel  for  the  jacobins)  it  was  once 
the  interest  of  the  states  of  Europe  to  seek  a  support  in  Russia 
against  France?  or  is  not  that  balance  pretty  equally  suspended 
whose  cquibbrium  %vould  be  destroyed  by  a  transfer  of  the  Nether- 
lands? But  it  is  by  no  means  necessary,  in  real  life  and  practical  po- 
litics, to  employ,  like  John  Bull  in  Swift*s  satire,  the  steel-yard  to 
regulate  the  comparative  bulk  of  nations;  to  *  vomit  Peter  Bear 
whenever  he  is  overfed;'  or  to  athninisterfevcn  if  the  remedy  were 
at  band)  *  gohi-cordial'  to  all  whom  a  long  course  of*  steel-diet  had 
rendered  consumptive.'  It  is  not  necessary  for  Europe  that  the  two 
great  combatants  should  be  precisely  equal  in  weight  and  si/e,  pro- 
vided the  dilTerence  be  not  so  enormous  between  them,  bnt  that  the 
independent  states,  by  throwing  themselves  into  the  balance,  can 
make  which  scale  they  please  preponderate;  and,  so  far  as  England 
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herself  is  concerned,  it  is  obviously  her  interest  that  the  superiority 
should  be  on  the  side  of  that  power  which  is  most  remote  from  her : 
from  whom  she  has,  therefore,  a  less  immediate  danger  to  appre- 
hend, and  with  whom  her  good  understanding  is  less  likely  to  be  in- 
terrupted. It  is  even  desirable  for  her  that  this  more  distant  strength 
should  be  so  great  and  alarming  as  to  draw  the  wliole  jealousy  and 
fear  of  Europe  into  one  direction,  and  to  confer  on  England  the  in- 
estimable advantage  not  only  of  having  a  most  powerful  ally  against 
the  envy  of  her  immediate  neighbour,  but  of  having  her  friendship 
courted  by  that  neighbour.  It  is  far  better  for  her  that,  instead  of 
being  called  on  to  succour  and  subsidize  the  German  states  against 
France,  she  may  leave  it  to  the  uiterest  and  fears  of  France  herself 
to  support,  with  all  her  power,  the  independence  of  those  states 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  Russian  Eagle.  It  would  be  even 
desirable  for  England  (so  far  as  her  private  interests  are  concerned) 
that  this  necessit}*  should  become  still  more  urgent  and  apparent ; 
that  the  Vistula,  or  even  the  Oder,  should,  with  the  Carpathian 
Mountains,  be  the  boundary  of  the  new  Polish  kingdom,  in  order 
that  the  impossibility  of  reciprocal  advantage  should  shut  up  the 
avenue  to  that  too  good  understanding  between  Russia  and  France, 
which  would  infallibly  end  in  a  partition  of  the  continent.  And 
the  advantage  to  us  is  still  more  evident  of  that  policy  and  those 
connexions  which  unite  the  former  monarchy  to  the  Netherlands, 
and  not  only  bring  her  in  contact  with  our  ancient  enemy,  but 
assi<rn  to  Aer,and  not  to  us,  the  defence  and  patronage  of  Belgium. 
On  the  whole,  we  look  forward  with  a  pleasing  hope,  founded, 
in  some  degree,  on  the  persimal  characters  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Russia  and  France,  and  still  more  on  the  obvious  advantages  which 
both  their  kingdoms  must  derive  from  a  continuance  of  tranquillity, 
— to  a  far  longer  respite  from  bloodshed  and  aggression  than  Sir 
Robert  Wilson  seems  to  augur. — But  let  the  storm  come  when  it 
will, — it  is  obvious,  we  think,  that  the  present  position  of  Great 
Britain  is  singularly  favourable  either  to  a  happy  neutrality  or  an 
efficient  interposition.  There  never  was  a  time  when  this  country 
enjoyed  a  greater  share  of  peace  and  glory,  and  political  estima- 
tion, than  when  the'  House  of  Austria,  in  possession  of  one  third 
of  Europe  and  of  all  the  treasures  of  America,  occupied  a  situation 
in  many  respects  resembling  that  of  modem  Russia;  when  Naples, 
the  Milanese  and  Genoa,  were  the  Poland,  the  Netherlands  and 
the  Switzerland  of  our  present  politics,  and  the  larger  states  of 
Italy  played  a  similar  part  to  that  which  is  now  assigned  to  Prussia, 
Austria  and  Bavaria. — ^The  only  diflference  is  that  the  naval  power 
of  Spain  and  the  pretensions  of  Philip  to  the  English  throne,  con- 
spired, with  the  prejudices  of  religion,  to  give  us  a  greater  jealousy  ' 
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of  his  power,  and  to  involve  us  in  a  more  complicated  Liiid  vacitLiliiig 
policy  than  we  shall  be  now  lempted  to  adopl  in  ihe  falure  dis- 
putes betvveeii  France  and  Russia. 

To  this  more  favourable  picture  of  the  present  ^tute  and  future 
prospects  of  Europe,  we  are  only  aware  of  three  objections  whicli 
may  be  made. — ITie  first  concerns  llii^scoiiulry  alone,  which  is  called 
on  to  aulicipate  from  Russia,  attacks  on  our  commercial  pre- 
eminence and  onr  East  Indian  colyiTJes,  in  which  she  would  l>e  so 
far  from  meeting  any  effectual  oppoMikjri  fioui  the  other  couti- 
neniul  powers,  that,  it  is  probable,  they  would  many  of  them  rejoice 
in  seeing  her  successful  at  our  expense. — We  kuow  there  are  many 
in  England  who  eutertaiu  such  fears  as  these, — and  those  nations 
on  the  continent  wlio  believe  our  territory  to  consist  in  nothing 
else  but  ba!c^>i  of  cotton,  and  sugar,  may  reasonably  conclude  that 
our  greatness  essentially  depends  on  nbat  they  are  pleased  to  call 
our  monopoly* — Let  ns  see,  however,  in  point  of  fact,  what  Russia 
has  done,  and  what  it  is  in  her  power  to  do,  to  prevent  our  selling 
a  single  yard  of  broad-cloth  for  wluch  we  have  now  a  regular  cus- 
tomer; or  to  prevent  our  market  extending  itself  with  the  growing 
prosperity  and  luxury  of  mankind.^ It  is  not,  we  conclude,  appre- 
hended that  she  will  fit  out  fleets  to  burn  our  merchant  ships, — 
that  she  m  ill  nnike  a  descent  on  the  Commercial  Road  and  send  lu 
a  horde  of  Cossacks  to  our  West  Indian  warehouses, — It  is  iraid  that 
she  will  prohibit  our  commerce  from  the  ports  under  her  influence, 
— This  experiment  she  lias  tried^  (not  indeed  for  her  own  pleasure, 
but  for  the  amusement  of  Buonaparte,)  and  we  have  a  tolerable 
guarantee  that  she  will  not  do  so  again,  because  aflerall  which  has 
been  said  of  our  advantages  in  that  intercourse,  the  fact  is  that  the 
balance  of  trade  is  now  aud  always  has  been  in  favour  of  Russia 
herself,  whose  landed  proprietors  can  have  no  veut  for  their  hemp 
and  tallow,  if  they  do  not  take  some  proportion  of  our  marketable 
com miidi ties  in  return. — That  she  will  trade  with  any  other  nation, 
in  preference  to  ourselves,  is  certainly  to  be  expected  in  every  in- 
stance (but  in  those  instances  only)  where  other  nations  can  sup- 
ply her  wants  cheaper,  aud  offer  her  a  greater  reciprocal  advan- 
tage.—Aud  that  she  will  encourage  her  own  manufactures  and  her 
own  mercbanis  rather  than  ours,  is  a  measure  of  which  we,  cer- 
tainly, caiujot  complain,  luid  which,  in  the  present  situation  of 
affairs,  need  not  fill  us  with  any  great  apprehensions. — -The  worst 
which  can  befall  u$>,  (and  it  is  an  event  which  is  no  longer  contin* 
gent,  but  has  for  some  time  taken  place,)  is  that  she  will  raise  as 
much  revenue  as  possible  from  the  merchandize  which  we  send 
her,  and  tliat  the  custom-house  duties  will  be  only  limited  by  a 
sense  of  her  own  inleresl;  but  we  are  grtally  mistaken  if  this  is 
not  a   treatment  which   we  may  expect  from  every  nation  upon 
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earth,  whether  great  or  small,  and  for  which,  therefore,  the  enor- 
mous power  of  Hussia  is  by  no  means  to  beaccotmted  answerable. 

On  the  probabilities  or  possibilities  of  an  Indian  invasion,  we 
have  already  said  enough  in  our  remarks  on  Sir  J.  Malcolm's  His- 
tory of  Persia. — Even,  if  successful,  we  have  not,  we  confess,  so 
much  of  the  usual  continental  prejudices  as  to  believe  that  the  safety 
of  our  native  land  is  bound  up  with  the  authority  of  the  Honourable 
Company  in  Bengal,  or  to  suppose,  as  Sir  Robert  Wilson  may 
perhaps  have  heard  from  his  foreign  friends,  that  (instead  of  Eng- 
land advancing  money  for  tlie  defence  of  India)  they  were  the  an- 
nual millions  derived  from  thence  which  enabled  us  to  carry  on 
the  war.  Supposing  our  armies  driven  from  Bengal  and  Surat,  it 
IS  evident  that  Bombay,  Pulo-Penang  and  Ceylon,  would  give  us 
the  command  of  the  sea  and  the  commerce  of  the  East ;  the  Em- 
peror Alexander's  Dutch  allies  might  have  some  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  we  should  indemnify  ourselves  in  Batavia ;  and  it  would 
be  in  our  power,  if  not  able  to  rule  ourselves  over  Hindostan,  at 
least  to  take  good  care  that  no  other  European  power  had  any  firm 
authority  there.  But,  in  good  truth,  the  more  is  known  of  our  real 
situation  in  the  East  and  the  difficulties  of  the  intervening  country, 
the  less  will  such  nn  cnterprize  be  contemplated  as  '  a  party  of 
pleasure,'  or  as  a  speculation  of  pecuniary  advantage.  It  has  never, 
in  fact,  been  seriously  contemplated  in  either  of  these  lights,  by 
those  who  knew  any  thing  about  the  matter.  It  was  regarded  by 
Buonaparte  as  a  means  whereby  an  effectual  blow  might  be  aimed 
at  our  interests,  and  it  was  projected  by  the  Emperor  Paul  in  the 
same  spirit  of  resentment  aganist  us.  But,  whatever  may  be  the 
anxiety  of  young  and  hot,  and  needy  adventurers  to  enrich  them- 
selves with  the  spoils  of  Bengal,  no  wise  government  can  ever  medi- 
tate an  expedition  to  India  for  its  otvn  sake;  and  though  the  attempt, 
as  a  ir<?r>mf<75iire,  is  certainly  not  impossible ;  yet,  where  no  other 
interests  interfere,  a  war  on  this  account  is  not  to  be  reasonably 
apprehended ;  and,  as  we  shall  presently  shew,  so  wide  and  advan- 
tugtMHis  a  field  is  opening  itself  in  another  quarter  to  the  ambition 
of  Russia,  that  she  will  daily  have  less  leisure  and  less  inclination 
ti>  interfere  with  us  in  that  heritage  which  our  right  hand  has  won, 
and  whicli,  thank  God,  is  not  yet  likely  to  be  an  easy  prey  to  any 
inva^Vr. 

AnoiluT  oUjection  to  the  continuance  of  that  European  system 
which  was  ONtabli^hed  in  the  late  congress  is  taken  from  the  pre- 
sent stuio  of  iho  public  mind  in  France. — *  If  IVance,'  it  is  said, 
•  wert^  uuikr  a  stronger  and  more  popular  goveniment,  it  might  bo 
|Kvixil»,o  iIku  sho  would  take  the  part  which  we  have  described  in 
the  CxMiMUon  di  ft  noe  of  Eun>|>e.  But,  it  can  never  be  the  interest 
v»l   the  pitMui  d\ nasty  to  awaken  her  armies  from  their  slumber, 
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►r^  oy  uniting  her  slrengtli  to  that  of  Austria,  to  renew,  In  tlic 
minds  of  her  sokiiery,  lliose  darjgerous  recollections  wliicli  are  coti- 
necteH  with  the  younger  Napoleon.'  On  the  state  ol  the  public 
niiml  in  France,  we  have  already  spoken.  It  may  liere  be  enough  to 
remark^  1st*  That  he  knows  little  of  that  uljich  is  the  peculiar  ex- 
cellence and  in  some  degree,  the  weakness  of  the  French  character, 
uho  does  not  know  huw  mere  a  trille  with  theni  is  domestic  fac- 
tion, or  even  doniesiic  happiness  and  freedom,  in  compurison  w^ith 
the  public  greatness  and  foreign  renown  of  their  country.— And 
£dlyy  be  is  still  more  ignorant  of  the  bent  of  men's  passions  and 
prejudices,  if  he  does  not  know^  ihat  the  present  bias  of  the  dis- 
affected in  I'rance  i^  not  towards  ;ni  Emperor  but  a  Republic,—* 
The  king,  then,  may  with  perfect  safety,  raise  an  army  to  any  amount 
in  a  popular  cause,  and  he  may  send  this  army  where  lie  will,  with- 
out the  least  apprehensiou  tlial  a  boy  bred  up  in  Austria  will  ever 
again  become  the  favourite  of  the  French  people  and  soldiery. 

The  last  objeclion,  and,  we  will  own,  by  far  the  most  phuisible, 
is  that,  though  the  actual  strength  of  Russia  may  not  greatly  exceed 
that  prnporlion  wliich  is  desirable  as  a  counterpoise  to  France,  yet, 
from  the  principles  of  improvement  and  increase  which  are  at 
work  in  her  provinces,  and  which  liave  a  wider  field  for  their  de- 
velopnient  than  any  oUier  country  can  shew-,,  except,  perhaps, 
America, — this  proportion  must  soon  be  lost  between  her  and 
regions  which,  like  France  and  Austria,  are  already  densely  peopled, 
and  w  hose  internat  weakfi  and  external  commerce  must  have  nearly 
readied  their  limit.  This  is  true,  and  this  is  what  we  meant  by 
our  admission  that  the  empire  of  lljc  Czars  had  not  yet  attained  the 
eminence  to  which  it  is  destined.  It  is  not  merely  probable,  it  is 
little  less  certain  than  a  law  of  nature,  that  a  few  gt^nerations  more 
will  see  the  governments  of  Tobolsk  and  Irkutsk  as  well  peopled 
and  cullivaled  us  the  present  governments  of  Moscow  and  Kalouga  j 
that  Otcholsk  will  be  the  seat  of  an  extensive  and  valuable  com- 
merce; that  the  language  of  Kussia  will  be  spoken  along  the 
whole  coant  of  north-west  America ;  that  Ow  hyhee  will  be  her 
Cejlon,  and  the  Japanese  islands  her  Hiiidostnii.  But,  while  we 
foresee  all  this,  we  foresee  it  williont  alarm  or  envy,  since  we  be- 
hold in  her  the  probyblc  iuslrunieut  of  disseminating  Christianity 
and  science  through  regions  the  farthest  removed  from  their  ordi- 
nary direction,  and  since  we  arc  conviuced  that  her  advances  in 
commerce  and  colonization  are  events  of  all  others,  the  most  fa- 
vourable to  the  indt'peniknce  of  Europe. 

We  do  not  mcini  that  this  end  is  to  be  immediately  obtained  by 
the  revolt  of  her  colonies.  This  is  an  event,  indt*ed,  which  most 
in  the  course  of  things  at  length  lake  place,  but  we  wisli  well 
enough  botti  to  Russia  and  her  colonies  to  desire  that  it  may  be  yet 
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hr  distant.  B«t  loog  before  that  time  armet,  the  more  the  cha- 
racter of  Siberia  becomes  Emopean,  the  more  she  rivak  the  pa 
rent  state  in  dfi&zation,  wealth,  and  number  of  inhabitants,  the 
more  inceannt  attention  will  the  management  of  her  affurs  require, 
and  the  less  power,  we  maj  saj,  the  Im  inclination,  will  her  sove- 
reigns possess  to  extend  their  frontier  on  the  side  of  Europe. 
When  Aie  banks  of  the  Amour  shall  be  as  wdl  peopled  as  those  of 
ike  Don,  and  the  frontier  of  KolhjTan  be  cultivated  like  that 
nf  Pohnd,  the  pcolection  of  territories  so  important  wiU  require  a 
force  firom  the  Cossacks  who  now  patrole  there,  and  the 
\  of  ancient  Rnssia  will  be  still  more  called  forth,  to  repress 
the  predatory  hordes  of  Tartary,  to  calm  the  ferments  of 
;  Altaian  mountaineers,  and  overawe  the  wealthy  and  suspected 
nbitants  of  the  plain.  The  government,  which  is  already  on  the 
_  to  return  from  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  vriO  transfer  its  perch 
atiU  farther  eastward  to  Nishnei-Novogorod  or  Casan ;  and  *  the 
vriiite  Khan,'  as  his  Asiatic  subjects  call  him,  will  grow  more  and 
more  detached  from  die  more  distant  concerns  of  western  Europe. 
It  is  a  circnmstance  well  worth  observing  in  the  histoiy  of  nations 
tint,  when  an  empire  has  passed  a  certain  limit,  it  alvrays  ceases  to 
be  so  formidable  to  its  ne^hbours  as  while  it  was  yet  in  its  com- 
mencement ;  that,  if  it  does  not  fall  asunder  widi  its  own  weight, 
it  liecomes  at  least  disjointed  and  unwieldy ;  that  domestic  jea- 
lousies begin  where  foreign  dangers  end,  and  that  the  power  which 
seemed  likely  to  give  laws  to  the  universe,  concludes  very  often  by 
soliciting  the  aid  of  foreigners,  i^ainst  its  own  satraps,  its  own 
subjects,  the  children  or  brethren  of  its  own  sovere^.  It  was  not 
by  Persia  but  by  Macedon  that  the  liberties  of  Greece  were  over- 
thrown. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  (for  a  change  like  this  is  not  the 
work  of  a  day,)  and  while  Russia  is  fiilfillii^  the  splendid  destiny 
which  nature  seems  to  have  appointed  her, — it  is  plain,  that  the 
South  of  Africa,  diat  New  Holland  and  Ceylon,  and  die  Indian 
islands  afford  a  field  if  not  so  extensive,  yet  by  no  means  less  ad- 
vantageous to  our  commerce  and  colonies ;  and  that  hers  and  ours 
may  Gve  and  grow  together,  not  only  without  mutual  interference, 
but  with  mutual  support  and  countenance.  Nor  is  this  all, — 
the  more  her  colonies  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  increase  in  extent  and 
value;  the  greater  and  richer  the  stream  of  intercourse  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Amour  and  Japan  or  China;  the  more  obvious  will 
be  her  interest  to  cultivate  a  close  friendship  with  die  only  power 
vrhich  can  assist,  or,  if  provoked,  endanger  her  remote  possessions. 
It  is  impossible,  as  Sir  Robert  Wilson  well  knows,  that,  on  the 
strength  of  the  Euxine  or  the  Baltic,  a  great  naval  force  can  be 
erected  or  perpetuated.     And  it  is  idle  to  say  that  this  vrant  can  be 
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supplied  by  a  connexion  with  the  little  kin^rdoro  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  the  perniiiisioii  to  talte  shelter  in  die  Texel  or  the 
Scheldt,  It  is  with  liie  lords  of  the  Cape  and  of  New  South 
WaJeSy  with  a  great  uation,  with  an  enoruoHjs  navy  and  a  vast 
mahtime  population  that  Russia  must  labour  to  cement  her  union; 
siDd^  so  long  as  that  union  remains^  all  Europe  k  in  a  string  be- 
tween us. 

Nor  IS  it  in  Europe  only  that  the  prosperity  of  Russia  is  likely 
lo  be  thus  advantageous  to  the  British  monarchy.  There  is  a  nation 
without  tlie  limits  of  Europe,  to  whom,  for  the  sake  of  our  kindred 
race  and  common  languai^e,  we  would  gladly  wish  prosperity;  but 
wliose  hope  of  elevation  Is  built  on  our  expected  fall,  and  who  even 
now  do  not  affect  to  conceal  the  bitterness  of  their  hatred  towards 
the  laud  of  their  progenitors.  Already  we  hear  the  Americans  boast- 
ing that  the  whole  continent  must  be  their  own,  that  the  Atlantic  and 
tlie  Pacific  are  alike  to  wash  their  empire,  and  that  it  depends  on  their 
charity  what  share  in  either  ocean  tliey  may  allow  to  our  vessejs. — 
Tliey  '  unroll  their  map,'  and  *  point  out  the  distance  between  Nia- 
gara and  the  Columbia/— Let  them  look  to  this  la^t  point  well ! — 
They  will  find  in  that  neighbourhood  a  different  race  from  the  un- 
fortunate Indians  whom  it  is  the  system  of  their  government  to 
treat  with  uniform  harshness,  They  will  find  certain  beajded  meu 
with  green  jackets  and  bayonets,  whose  tlag  ahead}  tlies  triumphant 
over  the  coast  from  Califoniia  to  the  Straits  of  Anian, — who  have 
the  faculty,  wherever  they  advance,  of  conciliating  and  even 
civilizing  the  native  tribes  to  a  degree  which  no  other  nation  has 
attempted, — and  whose  frontie**  is  more  likely  to  meet  theirs  in 
Liouisiana,  than  theirs  is  to  extend  to  the  Pucific. 

These  are  not  very  distant  expectations,  and  they  are  unquestion- 
ably not  unfavourable  to  England.  It  only  remains  to  give  the 
moral  to  our  prophecy, — and  in  this  we  are  happy,  though  on  very 
different  grounds,  and  in  terms  not  quite  the  same,  to  agree  witli 
Sir  Robt^rt  Wilson, — He  professes,  as  we  have  seen,  to  dissuade  us 
from  resisting  Russia, ^ — We  see  no  necessity  to  resrntf  but  we 
emestly  deprecate  all  yielding  to  vain  alarms  or  popidar  clamour, 
which  might  induce  us  to  injure  or  offend  her.  Let  us  not,  (ui  the 
mere  possibility  that  she  may  one  day  become  loo  powerful,  dis- 
solve our  union  \^  iih  an  ancient  ally,  from  whose  greatness  we  now 
derive  and  are  likely  to  derive  increasing  benetits. — Let  not  the  two 
nations  whose  languages  (it  is  no  vain  boast,)  are  one  day  to  divide  the 
world,  interfere  without  necessity  in  each  other's  harvests, — but  let 
the  rivalry  between  them  be  which  shall  govern  best,  and  be  the  in- 
strument of  most  iniprovenient  io  the  goodly  fields  which  Provi- 
ilence  liaj»  entrusted  to  their  care ! 
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f-AnT.  Vt. — Trfiveh  in  Egypt ,  Nnlia,  Holy  Land,  MonntUkm* 
non^  and  Cyprus^  in  the  Year  lBi4,  By  Henry  Ltght^  Captain 
in  die  Koyal  Arliilery.     4to.    London.     1818. 

npHE  iiivaiiian  of  Egypt  by  ihe  army  under  Buouapartep  and  0ie 
'-     consequences  attending  it,  have  made  that  counlr>  miicb  more 
accesMbte  than  at  any  period  before  ihut  event;  and  as  far  as  the  ' 
present  pnsha's  aulhorily  exlench*,  an  Englishman  may  now  lra%el 
without  difficulty  and   wiihunt  dangtr, — not  always  indeed  secure 
from  the  im|K>silion5  or  ibc  insults  of  its  heterogeneous  itihabitanta  i 
— yet  less  liable  to  either,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  country  where  j 
Mahonieduni!>m  is  the  prevailing  religion*     In  the  days  of  Pocockel 
and  Norden  a  journey  up  the  Nile  was  a  serious  and  hazardous  un-J 
tlertaking^  whereas  now,  an  English  oftirer,  wilh  a  few  months'  leav^l 
of  absence,  thinks  he  canntil  pass  them  m^re  pUasandy  than  by! 
taking  a  trip  to  the  farthest  confines  of  Nubia,  to  snatch  a  glance | 
at  the  wonderful  remains  of  antiquity,  or  to  sketch  with  a  rapid  pen*  J 
cil  the  ruins  of  the  most  stupendous  and  magniticent  temples  jqJ 
the  world.     In  his  progress  upvvard>  as  fur  as  the  northern  limttaj 
of  Ethiopia,  by  the  aid  of  Pococke,  of  Denon,  and  of  Mamillon,! 
he  knows  the  spot  on  which  he  is  to  look  for  the  tombs  and  the  J 
temples^  the  pillars,  the  pyramids,  and  the  coluijisal  j*tatue^  of  Egypt,! 
almost  with  as   much   precis>ion  as  he  kinn^s  the  hituatioD^  fromf 
his  road-book,  of  a  genilcrnati's  scot  in  England,     But  beyond] 
Phdae  he  has  no  such  sure  guide.     Norden»  it  is  true,  has  given  \ 
general  description  of  Nubia  us  high  as  Deir^  and  Legh  a  some 
what  more   |>kiftn  ubr  one  as  far  as  Ibrim  :  but  a  detailed  accouiit| 
of  this  valiey  of  the  Nile  is  still  ivanling,^ — a  desideratum  however^ 
which,  weaie  given  to  understand,  will  shortly  be  supplied  by  tfw 
journals   of  the   late    intelligent  and    indefatigable   traveller  MrJ 
Hurckhardty  now  preparing  for  publication.  1 

Captain  Light,  of  the  Uo\al  Aiiilleiy,  is  one  of  those  officert' 
who  made  a  hurried  jcmrney  up  the  Nde  as  fsir  as  Ibrfm»  the  point 
which  tenninatcd  iiIsjo  the  travels  of  Mr.  l^egh.  His  progress 
was  as  rapid  as  llie  navigation  of  the  Nile  would  admit;  his  object 
being  to  get  as  high  up  as  practicable  before  the  hot  wealher 
set  ill,  and  to  reserve  for  examination,  and  for  the  exercise  of  \m 
pencil p  the  ancient  remains  of  cities,  temples,  catacombs  and  co- 
lossal statues,  on  hi*  return.  Accord mgly  on  bis  journey  down- 
wards he  visited  mo<it  of  those  celehratt^i  spots  w  here  the  vm*t  re- 
mains of  anticpiity  unite  the  attention  t»f  ihe  pas«iikg  traveller,  and 
continued  at  each  of  [hem  a  nuthcient  Uiigth  o1  time  to  enable  biin 
to  bring  away,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  spi<  imens  in  his  book,  a 
very  interesting  port- folio  of  accuniie  and  well-executed  drawing??. 
We  camioti  however,  say  timcb  for  tlsc  piiiits,  which  are  uieant  to 
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•4ecorate  as  M*ell  as  to  elucidate  his  book ;  they  are  engraved  in  a 
coarse  and  heavy  style,  very  unworthy  of  their  excellent  originals. 
At  the  same  time  it  may  be  admitted  that  they  give  tlie  reader  a 
more  just  conception  of  the  objects  represenle<l,  tliun  could  be  col- 
lected from  any  verbal  description  however  minute.  In  fact,  the 
most  detailed  description  of  architectural  ruins  mu:>t  fail  to  convey 
to  the  mind  so  clear  and  correct  an  impression,  as  the  graphical  re- 
presentation of  the  .objects  themselves  does  to  the  eye;  and  the 
more  laboured  the  attempt  to  describe  in  words  the  position,  the  ar- 
rangement, the  form  and  magnitude,  of  the  several  parts,  the  more 
the  picture  becomes  confused,  and  the  less  likely  to  answer  the 
purpose. 

In  this  view,  and  in  this  only,  would  we  venture  to  pronounce 
Captain  Light's  volume  a  valuable  addition  to  the  works  alieady 
published  on  Egypt  and  Nubia.  Having  travelled  at  no  great  dis- 
tance of  time  from  Mr.  Le«;h,  and  gone  over  the  >aine  ground, 
he  comes  rather  at  a  disadvantage  just  after  the  journal  of  that 
gentleman  has  appeared  before  the  public.  Not  that  Mr.  Legh 
filled  up  the  measure  of  information  regarding  E«rypt  or  Nubia; 
far  from  it ;  but  that  the  account  of  his  travels,  notwithstanding  its 
imperfections,  abated  the  edge  of  curiosity.  Captnin  Light  how- 
ever labours  under  a  still  greater  disadvanta;;e,  ol  his  own  creating 
— he  had  already  communicated  the  prominent  features  of  hib  re- 
marks on  Nubia  to  Mr.  Walpole,  who  has  printed  them  in  his 
'  Memoirs  relating  to  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey/  to  neither  of 
which,  by  the  way,  has  this  part  of  Captain  Light's  journal,  which  is 
purely  jlfricaHy  any  *  relation.'  We  conceive  too  that  in  his  Syrian 
expedition  the  pencil  of  Captain  Light  will  be  found  his  best 
auxiliary.  Indeed  what  could  be  said  in  a  hurried  journey  through 
a  country  already  traversed  by  Pococke  and  Maundrel,  in  addition 
to  what  had  been  told  by  those  observant  and  intelligent  travellers, 
whose  facts  and  observations  have  been  so  largely  amplified  by 
another  traveller  of  more  modern  dale  ? 

That  which  was  most  desirable  in  Nubia  still  remains  a  deside- 
ratum. Beyond  Philue,  whose  latitude  and  longitude  were  determined 
by  Nouet,  there  is  not  a  single  spot  of  which  the  latitude  has  been  as- 
certained; the  geography  therefore  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  to  the 
southward  of  Philae  must  necessarily  be  defective.  Another  point 
in  which  we  are  deficient  is  that  of  its  natural  history — the  plants, 
and  animals — the  geological  features,  and  mineral  products — the 
probable  elevation  of  the  Nile  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  the 
second  cataract — these  and  other  objects  of  physical  research  have 
been  culpably  neglected  by  former  travellers,  and  have  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  engaged  the  attention  of  Captain  Light.  In  truth, 
we  suspect  that  he  never  meant  to  publish  the  remarks  committed 
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to  his  joarnal)  wiiich  were  made  probably  for  his  owb  satisfiurtioiiy 
or  the  amusement  of  his  friends ;  we  look  in  vain  for  that  ardour 
and  enthusiasm  which  generally  mark  the  progress  even  of  an  an- 
tiquarian tourist ;  the  fwowing  extract  certainly  shews  none  of  it, 
the  former  part  of  which  by  no-  means  accords  with  our  ideas  on 
the  subject,  nor  indeed  with  the  author's  own  feelii^  expressed  in 
the  concluding  paragraph. 

'  On  the  3d  of  June,  I  began  to  descend  the  Nile;  and  visit,  in  suc- 
cetsion,  the  numerous  remains  of  ancient  Egypt,  for  whose  descriptioa 
I  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Hamilton's  work  on  the  antiquities  of  that 
country,  and  to  other  writers  on  the  same  subject.  1  felt  they  wanted 
that  charm  or  interest  which  \$  raised  in  other  countries  whose  history 
is  known,  where  the  traveller  ranges  over  the  ground  on  which  heroes 
and  remarkable  men,  whose  actions  are  familiar  to  him,  once  dwelt. 
But  here,  though  treading  the  soil  where  sprang  the  learning,  and 
^nius,  and  arts,  to  which  Europe  has  been  indebtad  for  its  present 
superiority  among  nations ;  where  the  magnificence  of  ancient  Egypt 
still  remains  to  prove  the  existence  of  all  these  in  perfection,  he  can 
only  admire  the — 

"  res  andquze  laudis  et  artis,* 

without  any  sentiment  of  attachment  to  fiersons  or  times.  He  is  lost  in 
admiration,  and  has  no  idea  but  that  of  sublime.  A  long  night  of  obli- 
vion has  intervened,  to  cut  off  all  but'conjectures  of  their  history.  My 
wonder  and  surprise  were  continually  excited  at  the  enormous  masses 
of  building  which  had  defied  the  ravages  of  time :  I  was  astonished  at 
the  grand  and  beautiful  designs,  and  fine  taste  in  their  execution,  still 
seen  in  many  of  the  buildings;  at  the  exquisite  symmetry  and  neatness 
with  which  the  massy  columns  have  been  raised  and  formed  of  stones, 
whose  size  yet  leaves  our  ideas  of  architecture  in  amazement.' — pp. 
102,  lOS. 

Captain  Light  remained  but  a  few  days  at  Alexandria,  wher^, 
he  observes,  every  thing  is  eastern,  though  the  residence  of  so  many 
Franks.  Crimes  and  punishments,  under  the  government  of  the 
piresent  Pasha,  are  stated  to  be  rare. 

*  The  only  instance  of  capital  punishment  that  had  lately  occurred 
jiras  in  an  Arab,  who  possessed  a  garden  among  the  ruins  of  the  Arab 
village ;  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  decoying  people,  particularly  wo- 
nien,  into  his  garden,  as  a  place  of  intrigue;  and,  with  the  help  of  a 
female,  contrived  to  surprise  and  strangle  them:  this  continued  for 
some  months ;  many  inhabitants  were  missed,  and  he  was  suspected. 
.He  was,  at  last,  induced,  from  fear  of  discovery,  to  murder  his  accom- 
plice, which  \itd  to  his  conviction :  he  was  hanged,  as  is  usual,  by  a 
rope  thrown  over  the  walls  attached  to  his  neck,  and  then  drawn  up  by 
the  Arab  population  of  the  town.' — pp.  9,  10. 

Jjeaving  Alexandria,  on  the  17th  March,  he  proceeded  to  Roset- 
(a,  where  he  hired  a  boat  to  carry  him  to  Cairo.  The  first  sensa- 
tions in  the  progre^^s  up  the  Nile  are  described  as  very  agreeable; 

they 
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tlicy  interest  from  their  novelty ;  for  here  an  European  finds  himself 
ill  a  new  region— he  observes  a  shore  lined  with  a  belt  of  palm 
tiees,  among  which  the  mingled  moMjues,  and  tombs  of  sheiks 
meet  the  eye  at  every  opening : — -as  one  nnvaried  scene,  however^ 
ex  tend :«  from  Kosetta  to  Cairo,  the  sameness  at  lenglh  become! 
iiretiome.  The  villages  are  frequent  and  well  peopled;  and  beside^ 
the  boats  on  tlie  river^  numerous  passengers  on  hoj^^es^  asises  and 
camels  are  every  where  seei»  ski r tin  15  the  shores  of  the  Nile.  Pro^ 
^  visions  appeared  to  Captain  Light  to  be  plentiful  and  cheap^  yel 
I  beggars  swarmed  on  every  side.  Blindness  was  very  common,  and 
;  e«"ery  tliird  or  fourth  peasant  seemed  to  have  a  complaint  in  hit 
eyes.  The  plague  and  ophtlialmla  aje  the  print  1  pal  diseases  of 
Egypt,  to  both  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  perfectly  resigned.  Th^ 
Arabs  (no  great  philosophers,  it  must  be  confessed)  consider  tht 
plague  as  a  necessary  evil  to  keep  down  the  population  to  the  level 
of  the  means  of  subsistence. 

On  the  'i2d  March  Captain  Light  reached  Cairo.  *  I  will  not 
add,*  he  says,  *  to  the  numberless  descriptions  of  Cairo,  Each 
jear  takes  away  from  its  population  and  adds  to  its  ruins ;  nothing 
IS  repaired  thut  gruws  old;  hut  still  it  is  an  extraordinary  city ^ 
Tlie  Pasha  being  absent,  onr  traveller  waited  on  the  Kaya  Bey,  01 
prime  minister. 

*  My  interview  with  the  Kaya  Bey  took  place  in  the  divan  of  iht 
citadel,  where  he  sat  daily  to  receive  petitions,  and  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  country,  I  noticed  a  suit  of  apartments,  iilltd  with  Alba- 
nian soldiers,  through  which  I  passed  to  enter  the  divan,  where  the 
Kaya  Bey  ivas  examining  some  black  staves  who  were  brouj;ht  for  hit 
inspection:  such  an  employ^ment  for  a  prime  miniater  could  not  bu| 
surprise  an  English  man .  The  grouping  of  the  party  present  was  ad* 
inirable :  the  rich  ;md  varied  dresi^e5,  the  warlike  fippearance  of  th^ 
attendants,  their  mule  attention,  the  proud  iiuperiority  of  the  cbie4 
round  whom  the  suhordinjite  beys  seemed  to  crouch  with  abject  sub- 
mission,  rivelted  my  uirenuon,  1  found  myself  among  barbarians,  whcK 
lived  only  by  the  breath  of  the  man  to  whom  I  was  introduced,  who  in 
his  turn  preserves  the  same  sort  ot  abject  submission  to  the  will  of  tbe< 
Pasha.  Fifteen  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  of  Egypt  felt  the  U\i\v^ 
cnce  of  a  single  despot ;  imd  ftoin  Uic  accounts  1  oblaiaed  whilst  there,, 
ihcy  seemed  to  be  in  the  same  state  to  which  the  policy  of  Joseph  re- 
linced  the  people  of  Pharaoh/— pp.  23,  24, 

Captain  Light  left  Bonlac  on  the  1st  April  in  a  boat  he  had, 
hired,  of  twelve  or  foiuteen  Ions  burden,  and  proceeded  against  the, 
atreanbi,  by  sailing  or  towing,  as  the  wind  £$erved  or  not ;  but  his 
progress  was  so  slow  lliat  it  was  the  7th  May  before  he  reached 
Assouan ;  in  the  course  of  which  time,  he  observes,  *  I  had  son»e 
trials  of  temper,  a  few  privations  and  inconveniences;  but  I  wa« 
rardy  inswlted  j  nor  was  I  ever  persecuted  by  the  curiosity  of  the 
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natives^  who  rather  treated  me  with  respect.'  In  some  of  the  v'lU 
lages  our  traveller  assisted  the  sick  with  medicine  and  advice — 
wrote  for  them  Arabic  sentences  as  charms  to  preserve  the  wearers 
from  the  evil  angel.  '  In  one  village/  he  says, '  called  iVbou  Gaziz,  I 
was  requested  by  a  party  of  women  to  hold  my  drawn  sword  on  the 
ground,  whilst  they  went  through  the  ceremony  of  jumping  across 
it,  with  various  ridiculous  motions,  to  correct  the  well-known 
eastern  curse  of  barrenness ;  and  was  rewarded  by  blessings  and 
offerings  of  Durra  cake.' 

Some  ancient  excavations  which  have  been  described  by  Denon 
and  others  are  all  that  remain  of  the  city  of  Lycopolis;  but  at  the 
foot  of  the  Mokattam,  a  range  of  modem  Mahomedan  tombs  run» 
for  nearly  a  mile,  in  a  grove  of  soutit,  or  Egyptian  thorn,  {mimosa 
nUolicai)  bearing  a  tufted  yellow  flower.  *  in  this  grove  the  mix- 
tare  of  the  cupolas,  Saracenic  walls,  and  turrets  of  the  tombs,  either 
simply  white- washed  or  rudely  coloured,  with  the  thick  foliage  of 
the  trees,  presents  a  singular  and  interesting  scene,  and  attracted  my 
attention  more  than  any  thing  modem  I  had  seen  m  Egypt.' — p.  44. 

Siout  is  the  intermediate  mart  between  Sennaar,  Darfoor,  and 
Cairo,  at  which  caravans  of  Gelabs,  or  slave  merchants,  are  con- 
stantly arriving.  The  remnant  of  one  came  in  while  Captain  Light 
was  at  this  place.  Its  fate  had  been  most  melancholy,  having  lost 
on  the  desert  a  vast  number  of  men,  women,  and  children,  horses, 
camels,  and  other  animals,  to  the  amount,  in  the  aggregate,  of  four 
thousand;  notwithstanding  which. our  traveller  was  offered  a  young 
well-formed  negress,  about  seventeen  years  old,  for  the  trifling  sum 
of  fifteen  pounds.  *  The  Gelab,'  he  says,  '  like  a  horse-dealer, 
examined,  pointed  out,  and  made  me  remark  what  he  called  the 
good  points  of  the  girl  in  question,  llie  poor  wretch,  thus  ex- 
posed, pouted  and  cried  during  the  ceremony ;  was  checked,  en- 
couraged, and  abused,  according  to  her  behaviour.'  Another  branch 
of  commerce  at  Siottt  is  that  of  eunuchs  for  the  seraglio  at  Con- 
stantinople. In  two  boats  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  black  boys, 
on  their  way  to  Cairo,  who  had  been  emasculated,  and  cured 
in  a  month,  at  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  Franciscan 
monk  described  the  operation,  though  painful  and  cruel,  as  easily 
performed,  and  without  much  danger;  eleven  only  having  died  out 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty.  We  have  here  a  proof  how  difficult  it 
is  to  get  at  the  real  truth  from  the  hearsay  report  of  travellers. 
Mr.  Legh,  in  speaking  of  the  same  operation,  and  the  subsequent 
process  of  burying  the  victims  in  sand  to  stop  the  hemorrhage,  ob- 
serves that,  according  to  calculation, '  one  out  of  three  only  sur- 
vives;' and  that  the  operation  '  is  performed  at  a  moment  of  dis- 
tress, that  the  risk  of  mortality  might  be  incurred  at  a  time  when 
the  merchants  could  best  spare  their  slaves.' 

In 
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To  pissmg  upwards  Captain  Li|;,ttt  contented  biinsetf  with  oiitt^ 
slion  visit  to  the  teiiiplt^  at  Luxor,  ;ind  with  vieuin^  ibe  mass  of 
Uuildings  wbicli  formed  part  f)f  llje  ancient  Apollinoptdis  Magna 
through  a  telescope  from  tlje  Nile,  the  hitiuglyphic^  uii  vvhith  be 
could  plainly  distinguisih,  though  at  the  di-.tance  of  a  nnle  :i]id  si 
liulf.  Elephantine,  called  Ght'z'trat-el-Sag,  or  the  '  flowerj  island/* 
w  described  as  a  pertVct  paradise- 

*  It  iiiu^t  be  conlesiieil  that  we  find  beauty  by  compiiriHrri;  and  this 
tniist  excuse  all  travellers  in  iheir  parliculai-  praise  of  spots,  which  else- 
t "Where  would  not,  perhaps,  call  forth  their  eulogy.  Though  the  season 
I  of  the  year  wns  approaching  tn  the  greatest  lieat,  shade  wa<i  ev^ry 
[where  tt»  be  found  amongst  rhe  thick  plantations  of  palm-tree?i,  \%hich 
fturrounded  nnd  traversed  the  i*.land.  Amon»*it  these  the  modern  habi- 
[taiions  sliowed  themselves,  whilst  the  eye  often  rested  on  the  ancient 
jtemplei*  still  existmf;.  Every  spot  was  cultivated,  and  every  person  em- 
pph)yed;  mine  asked  f<ir  money;  ami  I  walked  about,  greeted  by  alJ  I 
mei  with  courteous  and  friendly  siilams. 

'  The  intercourse  I  hati  with  the  natives  of  Assuan  was  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent nature;  and  m  spite  of  French  civilisation  and  French  progeny, 
which  the  countenances  and  com[dexion  of  many  of  thf*  younger  part  of 
the  inhabitiinls  betrayed,  I  never  received  marks  of  attention  without  a 
demand  on  my  generosity/ — pp.  52^  33. 

At  Pliilic  our  traveller  iir^t  observed  the  ravages  committed  by 
ihe  locusts,  of  whit  h  an  immense  swarm  obscured  the  sky.  In  a 
few  hotirs  all  the  pylm-trees  were  stripped  of  their  foliage,  and  the 
ground  of  lU  herbage;  menj  women,  and  children  were  vainlv  em- 
ploymg  ibemtielves  to  prevent  these  destructive  insects  fnnn  selthitg; 
bowJing  repeatedly  the  name  of  (iet and,  (locust,)  throwing  sand  in 
the  air,  beating  the  ground  with  slicks,  and,  at  niglit,  iu  lighting 
fires — yet  ibey  blessed  God  ihm  be  had  sent  them  locynts  instead  of 
the  plague,  which,  they  observed,  always  raged  at  Cairo  when  these 
insects  made  their  appearance  in  Nnbia,  and  which  Captain  Light 
says  was,  in  the  present  insitance,  actually  the  case, 

Ai  Galabshte  the  Nile  divided  itself  amcmg  several  rocks  and 
uninhabited  islands ;  and  here  Captain  Light  ^ays  be  had  occasion 
fto  remark  shells  of  the  oyster  kind,  attached  to  the  granite  masses 
of  these  calaracls^  slmihir  to  diose  often  fonnd   in   petrifactions — 
whose  presence   be   attributed   to  some  ronmiunication  of  former 
times  between  the  Nile  and  the  ocean.     At  this  place  the  inbabitanti 
were  more  suspicious,  and  behaved  w  iih  more  incivility  to  our  travel- 
ler than  at  any  other  which  he  had  yet  passed.    They  demanded  a 
j>resent  before  they  would  allow  him  to  look  at  their  temple.     *  One 
Fstiore  violent  than  the  rest,'  lie  says,  *  threw  dust  in  the  air^  the  signal 
liboth  of  rage  and  defiance,  ran  for  bis  shield,  and  came  towards  me 
liuicingp  bowling,  and  striking  the  shield  with  the  bead  of  his  javeiia, 
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tftmniivAAiftr  wtr  A  ynmumcfm  pnatat  pacified  hiip,  and  eaabled 
me  to  Bike  n j  ifMirio  mi  sfceickn.' 

At  Deir  O^rtaiD  ligM  set  widiesavilioiit  in  the  rocks,  which 
kid  eridently  bees  ■rtwli'd  as  Inmi  places;  tlwir  sides  were  co- 
feted  with  hierogljphics  and  tjwtbdk:  figmea  siadar  to  those  in  the 
Teaqde  of  Cueph  at  Eipkaatin. 

'  Hie  jealousy  of  the  llath'e^  vho  cooM  not  be  penuaded  I  was  not 
iniiieiiced  by  the  deaie  to  seek  for  treasures,  pretented  me  from  mak- 
ing those  researches  that  mi^t  pcihaf*  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
cooaectingdiaiacter  buatcji  the  himglyphic,  Coptish,  and  Greek  lan- 
gua^;  for  it  camioC  be  fcoppoicd  the  two  fbrmer  were  dropped  at  once ; 
and  that  whilst  the  costoa  oi  presernng  the  bodies  of  the  dead  in  the 
Egyptian  mamier  was  coBboned  by  the  early  Christiaiis,  there  should 
not  be  some  traces  of  the  laapnge  of  the  people  from  whom  it  was 
copied.     Such  a  discovery  any  be  attenpled  by  some  future  traveller. 

*  The  sides  of  the  opctiiagi  are  wcfl  finished.  On  one  I  traced  a  cross 
of  this  form  ^  preceding  the  idOamm^  Greek  characters: 

ANOKnATXpQeiC2AINAI 

And  on  another  were  these : 

l+IIXX  nOHHLON 
TUN  TOTXCOT 
ANTONIOT 

which  were  the  first  inscriptions  I  had  seen  that  appear,  connected  with 
Christianity.'— pp.  78,  79- 

lleyond  this  point,  and  between  Ibrlm  and  Doi^^ofaiy  as  we  learn 
from  Mr.  llurckhardt's Journal,  the  temples,  which  have  been  con- 
verted into  Christian  churches,  become  more  frequent,  so  as  to 
leave  little  doubt  that  it  was  by  Uie  line  of  the  Nile  thai  Christianity 
found  its  way,  at  so  early  a  period,  into  Abyssinia ;  and  it  certainly 
will  become  an  interesting  object  of  inquiry  for  some  future  travel 
ler,  v^ell  qualified,  to  trace  its  progress  from  Nubia  into  that  coun* 
fry,  wliere  it  utill  holds  its  ground,  though  greatly  corrupted  from 
iUi  original  purity. 

From  Deir  Captain  Light  proceeded  to  Ibrtm,  where  he  made  a 
ihort  visit  to  the  aga,  a  venerable  old  man,  who  prayed  him,  in  the 
true  patriarchal  style,  to  *  tarry  till  the  sun  was  gone  down;  to 
alight,  refresh  himself,  and  partake  of  the  food  he  would  prepare  for 
the  strangers.'  It  was  served  up  on  a  clean  mat  sfMread  uuder  the 
shade  of  tlie  wall  of  his  house,  and  consbted  of  wheaten  cake  broken 
into  small  bits,  and  put  into  water,  sweetened  with  date-juice,  in  a 
wooden  bowl;  curds  with  liquid  butter,  and  preserved  dates,  and  a 
bow  I  of  m  ilk .  The  aga's  house  was,  like  the  rest,  a  mere  nnid  hovel . 
The  people  flocked  round  the  stranger,  and  inquired,  as  usual,  whe- 
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ther  became  tolook  for  treasure,  and  whether  Cliristians  or  Moslems, 
English  or  French,  were  the  builder*!  of  the  temples,  Amoii<:  the 
superstitions  of  the  natives,  which  it  ajipears  is  common  in  Egvpt 
a5  well  as  Nubia,  is  that  of  s^ pitting  on  tny  diseased  part  of  the 
body  as  a  certain  remedy.  *  At  Erment,  the  ancient  Hermontis/ 
says  Captain  Ligttt^  *  an  old  woman  applied  to  me  for  medicine 
for  a  disease  in  the  eyes^  and,  on  my  giving  her  some  directions 
she  did  not  seem  lo  like,  requeisted  me  to  spit  on  her  eves,  which  1 
did,  and  bhe  went  away,  blessed  me^  and  was  well  satisfied  of  the 
certainty  of  the  cure/ 

From  Ibrtm  our  traveller  returned  down  the  Nile,  examined  the 
temple  of  Seboo,  called,  by  Legh,  Sibhoi,  and  de>fnbt*s  *  its  ave- 
nues of  sphinxes,  its  gigantic  figures  in  alto-relievo^  itfi  pilasters  and 
hieroglyphics/  At  Ouffeddonnee  he  disctivert-d  the  remains  of  a 
primitive  Chri^jtian  cluucli,  in  the  interior  of  which  vitt**  many 
painted  Greek  inscriptions  and  figures  relating  to  scriptural  sub* 
jects.  The  ruijis  of  a  temple  at  Deboo  are  minutely  described. 
On  the  1st  June  Capttiin  Light  reached  Philie,  and  thus  sums  up 
his  observations  on  the  natives  of  Nubia: — 

*  The  people  who  occupy  the  shores  of  the  Nile  betiveen  Phila?  and 
Ibnm  are,  for  the  most  part,  a  disiinct  race  from  those  of  the  north. 
The  extent  of  the  country  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles;  which, 
according  to  my  course  on  the  Nile  up  and  tlown,  I  ctmceive  rpay  he 
^bout  two  hundred  by  water,  and  is  estimated  at  njuch  more  by  Mr, 
Hamilton  and  olherti.  They  are  called  by  the  Egyptians  Goohli,  mean- 
ing in  Arabic  the  people  of  the  south*  My  boatmen  from  BooUc  ap- 
plied Ombli  generally  to  them  all,  but  called  those  iivjni;  :ihoul  tlic 
cataracts  Berber.  Their  colour  is  bliiclc;  hut  the  change  to  it,  in  the 
progress  from  Cairo,  does  nfji  occiir  all  at  once  tu  tht?  traveller,  but  by 
gradual  alteration  to  the  dusky  hue  from  white.  Their  counleiiance 
approaches  to  that  of  a  ne»Lo;  thick  lips,  f)atti?h  nose  and  head,  the 
body  short,  and  bones  slender:  the  leg  bintes  have  the  curve  observed 
in  negroes:  the  hair  is  curled  and  hlack,  but  not  woolly.  Men  of 
lighter  complexion  are  found  amongst  them;  which  may  be  accounted 
for  by  intermarriage  with  Arahs,  or  a  descent  from  those  fidlowers  of 
Sehm  the  Second  who  were  leli  here  upon  hi*-  conquest  of  die  country. 
On  the  other  hand,  at  Galab?.ht'e  the  pt^oplc  seemed  to  have  more  of  the 
negro  than  elsewhere;  thicker  lips,  and  hair  more  tufted,  as  well  as  a 
more  savage  dit^posiiion. 

*  The  Nubian  language  is  different  frgm  the  Arabic.  The  latter,  as 
acquired  from  books  and  a  teacher,  had  been  of  very  little  use  lo  n»e  in 
Egypt  itself;  but  here»  not  even  the  vulgar  dialect  of  the  Lower  Nile 
would  serve  for  common  intercourse,  except  lu  that  di^trret  extending 
from  Dukkey  to  Deir,  where  the  Nubian  is  loM,  and  Arabic  prevails 
again:  a  curious  circuniirtance;  and,  when  considered  with  an  ohserva- 
tion  of  the  lighter  colour  of  lliis  people,  leads  lo  a  belief  of  their  being 
descej Hied  from  Arabs*    The  Nubian,  in  speaking,  gave  me  an  idea  of 
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vbat  I  have  beard  of  the  cluckiov  of  Hottentots.  It  seems  a  succession 
of  mooosyllables,  accompanied  with  a  rise  and  fall  of  voice  that  is  not 
dba^reeable. 

*  1  saw  few  traces  among  them  of  government,  or  law,  or  religion. 
They  know  no  master,  although  the  cashit-f  claims  a  nominal  command 
of  rfae  country:  it  extends  no  farther  than  sending  his  soldiers  to  collect 
their  tax,  or  rent,  called  Mirri.  The  Pasha  of  Egypt  was  named  as 
sovereign  in  all  transactions  fmm  Cairo  to  Assuan.  Here,  and  beyond, 
ssfiu-  as  I  went,  the  reigning  Sultan  Mahmood  was  con^dered  the  sove- 
Jtilgn;  though  the  casbiefs  was  evidently  the  power  they  feared  the 
most.  They  look  for  redress  of  injuries  to  their.own  means  of  revenge, 
which,  in  cases  of  blood,  extends  from  one  generation  to  another,  till 
blood  is  repaid  by  blood.  On  this  account,  they  are  obliged  to  be  ever 
on  the  watch  and  armed  ;  and,  in  this  manner,  even  their  daily  labours 
are  carried  on  :  the  very  boys  go  armed.  They  profess  to  be  the  fol- 
lowers of  Mahomet,  though  I  rarely  happened  to  observe  any  of  their 
ritual  observances  of  ihat  religion.  Once,  upon  my  endeavouring  to 
make  some  of  them  comprehend  the  benefit  of  obedience  to  the  rules  of 
justice  for  punibbing  offences,  instead  of  pursuing  the  offender  to  death 
ai  ihey  practised,  they  quoted  the  Koran,  to  justify  their  requiring 
blood  tor  blood. 

'  Their  dress,  for  the  men,  is  a  linen  smock,  commonly  brown,  with 
red  or  dark  coloured  scull  cap.  A  few  wear  turbans  and  slippers. 
The  women  have  a  brown  robe  thrown  gracefully  over  their  head  and 
body,  discovering  the  right  arm  and  breast,  and  part  of  one  thigh  and 
leg.  They  are  of  good  size  and  shape,  but  very  ugly  in  the  face.  Their 
necks,  arms,  and  ankles,  are  ornamented  with  beads  or  bone  rings,  and 
one  nostril  with  a  ring  of  bone  or  metal.  Their  hair  is  anointed  with 
oil  of  cassia,  of  which  every  village  has  a  small  plantation.  It  is  matted 
or  plaited,  as  now  seen  in  the  heads  of  sphinxes  and  female  figures  of 
their  ancient  statues.  1  found  one  at  Elepbantina,  which  might  have 
been  supposed  their  model.  Their  little  children  are  naked.  Girls 
wear  round  the  waist  an  apron  of  strings  of  raw  hide,  and  boys  a  girdle 
of  linen. 

*  Their  arms  are  knives  or  daggers,  fastened  to  the  back  of  the  elbow 
or  in  the  girdle,  javelins,  tomahawks,  swords  of  Roman  shape,  but 
longer,  and  slung  behind  them.  Some  have  round  shields  of  buffalo 
hide,  and  a  few  pistols  and  muskets  are  to  be  seen.' — pp.  93 — 97- 

The  Thebaiad  has  been  so  often  described,  that,  although  every 
attentive  traveller  may  find  something  new,  the  objects  are  mostly 
a  repetition  of  what  have  before  been  observed — gigantic  masses 
of  stone,  colossal  statues,  columns  of  immense  magnitude,  and  d^p 
caverns,  excavated  out  of  the  living  rock.  At  Liuxor  the  diameters 
of  some  of  the  columns  are  upwards  of  eight  feet,  and  their  height 
forty ;  and  they  support  masses  of  stone  eighteen  feet  long  and  six 
square,  which  gives  to  each  a  weight  from  forty-five  to  fifty  tons. 
Captain  Light  thus  describes  Camac  : — 

'  My  visit  to  Caniac,  the  ancient  Diospolif,  a  mined  temple  farther 
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from  the  banks  of  the  river,  on  the  same  side  as  Luxor,  was  equally  gra- 
tifying. It  was  impossible  to  look  on  such  an  extent  of  building  without 
being  lost  in  admiration ;  no  description  will  be  able  to  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  enormous  masses  still  defying  the  ravages  of  time.  Enclosure 
'within  enclosure,  propyla^a  in  front  of  propylaea;  to  these,  avenues  of 
sphinxes,  each  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  in  length,  lead  from  a  distance 
of  several  hundred  yards.  The  common  Egyptian  sphinx  is  found  iri 
the  avenues  to  the  south  ;  but,  to  the  west,  the  crio  sphinx,  with  the 
ram  s  head,  from  one  or  two  that  have  been  uncovered,  seems  to  have 
composed  its  corresponding  avenue.  Those  of  the  south  and  east  are 
still  buried.  Headless  statues  of  grey  and  blue  granite,  of  gigantic  sixCt 
Jay  prostrate  in  different  parts  of  the  ruins.  In  the  western  court,  in 
front  of  the  great  portico,  and  at  the  entiance  to  this  portico,  is  an  up- 
right headless  statue  of  one  block  of  granite,  whose  size  may  be  imagined 
from  finding  that  a  man  of  six  foot  just  reaches  to  the  patella  of  the  knee. 

*  The  entrance  to  the  great  portico  is  through  a  mass  of  masonry, 
partly  in  ruins;  through  which  the  eye  rests  on  an  avenue  of  fourteen 
columns,  whose  diameter  is  more  than  eleven  feet,  and  whose  height  ii 
upwards  of  sixty.  ^)n  each  side  of  this  are  seven  rows,  of  seven  columns 
in  each,  whose  diameter  is  eight  feet,  and  about  forty  feet  high,  of  an 
architecture  which  wants  the  elegance  of  Grecian  models,  yet  suits  the 
immense  majesty  of  the  Egyptian  temple. 

'  Though  it  does  not  enter  into  my  plan  to  continue  a  description 
which  has  been  been  so  ably  done  by  others  before  me,  yet,  when  I  say 
that  the  whole  extent  of  this  temple  cannot  be  less  than  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  circumference,  and  that  the  smallest  blocks  of  masonry  are  five 
feet  by  four  in  depth  and  breadth,  that  there  are  obelisks  of  eighty  feet 
high  on  a  base  of  eighteen  feet,  of  one  block  of  granite;  it  can  be  easily 
imagined  thai  Thebes  was  the  vast  city  history  describes  it  to  be.'— ^ 
pp.  105—107. 

Of  the  Memnonium  and  its  statues,  on  the  opp9site  side  of  the 
Nile,  Captain  Light  says  but  little,  and  that  little  is  incorrect.  He 
is  mistaken,  for  instance,  in  ascribing  to  Herodotus  the  information 
that  the  *  statues  of  Memnon  and  his  queen  were  thrown  down  by 
the  first  Canibyses.'  Herodotus  never  once  mentions  Memnon  nor 
his  queen;  indeed  this  is  the  first  time  we  ever  heard  of  his  '  queen^ 
from  any  author.  It  is  Pausanias,  and  not  Herodotus,  who  relates 
the  fact  of  Cambyses  having  cut  down  the  statue  of  Mennion;  but 
Strabo  says  it  was  thrown  down  by  the  shock  of  an  earthquake. 
-Again,  in  observing  that  *  the  head  of  the  female,  described  by 
Denon  in  such  high  terms,  and  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  might  be  easily 
taken  away,'  he  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  latter  describes 
any  female  head  on  the  Memnonian  side  of  the  river.  The  male 
and  female  colossal  statues  seen  by  this  intelligent  traveller  at 
Luxor  have  no  relation  to  the  head  which  Captain  Light  thinks 
■  might  easily  be  taken  away,'  and  which,  in  fact,  has  been  taken 
away^  and  is  now  lodged  in  the  British  Museum. 
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Denon^it  is  true,  canjectu res  that  tlie  two  sitting  coto55al  statues] 
near  Mediiiet>Ahou»  one  of  \vhicb»  from  the  minierous  iiucrtptit^n^J 
on  its  legs,  is  justly  cousidered,  by  Pocorkc,  to  be  that  of  Mem»oiv| 
lire  in  fact  ilie  mother  and  ilie  son,  not  of  Meninon,  but  of  Osyip[ 
mandyas,  a  conjecture  for  which  he  has  not  the  shadow  of  a  fuuiiir| 
dation;  but  wbedier  Osymaudyas  or  Metnivou,  or  neither,  these ! 
liatues  have  no  connection  with  the  liead  in  rjueMioii,  Mhicli  bas^  j 
unaccountably  enough,  hcsen  called  *  the  head  of  the  younger  Mcm*j 
non/  It  might  have  been  as  well  lo  ascertain  who  the  elder  Mein* 
noil  wft:*,  bernre  a  young  one  had  been  created.  The  *youdifulj 
appearance^  of  a  statue  mentioned  by  Philustratus,  being  applicable  j 
to  that  beautiful  specnnen  m  the  British  Museum,  ^hich  was  J 
found  in  what  is  now  considered  to  be  the  Memnoniura,  may  ^avel 
6uggesie<l  the  idea  of  a  younger  Mennion  :  there  can  be  little  doubtyl 
however,  of  its  being  an  assumed  name,  wholly  unauthorized  by  an- 1 
cieni  hislor)'. 

Captain  light  crept  into  ony  of  the  mummy  pits  or  cavern%l 
which  were  the  common  burial  places  of  the  ancient  Thebaus.! 
As  it  happened  to  be  newly  tUscovered,  he  found  thousands  of  I 
dead  bodies,  placed  in  regular  horizontal  layers  side  by  side;  thea^j 
he  conceives  lo  be  the  mummies^  of  the  lower  order  of  people,] 
as  they  were  covered  only  with  simple  tegtiments,  and  smeared  J 
over  with  a  composition  that  preserved  the  muscles  from  corrupt  I 
tion.  '  The  suffocating  smell,'  he  says,  '  a»id  the  natural  horror  ex- 
cited by  being  left  alone  unarmed  with  the  wild  villagers  in  thtsj 
cbaniel  house,  made  me  content  myself  with  visiting  two  or  three  I 
chambers,  and  quickly  return  to  the  open  air/ 

The  Troglodites  of  Goornoo,  it  seems,  still  inhabit  the  empty] 
totnbs  or  caverns;  they  derive  their  chief  subsistence,  he  tells  uSy] 
from  the  pillage  of  the  tombs,  of  which  they  are  constantly  in  quest,  1 
Whenever  a  new  one  is  discovered,  *  the  bodies,'  he  adds,  *  are  takeiii| 
out  and  broken  up,  and  the  resinous  substance  found  in  the  insid 
4>f  the  mummy  forms  a  considerable  article  of  trade  w  ith  Cairo/ 

Captain  Light  mentions,  what  indeed  we  have  frequently  heard} 
lefore,  that  the  Sepoys,  in  their  march  to  join  the  array  of  I^rd  ' 
Hutchinson,  imagined  they  had  found  their  own  temples  in  the 
ruins  of  Dendyra,  and  were  greatly  exasperated  at  the  Egyptians 
•  for  iheir  ueglectof  their  deities  ;  so  strongly,  indeed,  were  they  im- 
pressed with  the  identity,  that  they  performed  their  devotions  in 
ihose  temples  with  all  the  ceremonies  practised  in  Hindostan. 
That  there  is  a  likeness,  and  a  very  striking  one,  between  the  massy 
huiidings  of  India  and  Egypt,  the  monolithic  temples,  the  excavated 
mountains,  and  eveti  between  sonic  of  the  minor  decorations  and 
:ippendages,  as  the  phallus,  the  lotus,  the  serpent,  &,c.  no  one  will 
venture  to  deny;  but,  on  the  other  sule,  there  are  points  of  disagree- 
ment, 
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B^nlyoTsufficient  weiirht  to  counterbalance  the  argumetU  in  favour  of 
a  common  origitK  With  regard  to  the  physicat^morailyand  reltgiouv 
character  of  tli*;  two  people,  there  is  uothing  in  common ;  and  it 
does  not  appear  tliat  the  Hindoos  had  at  any  time  subtcrraiteaa 
tanibs  or  sarcopliagi,  or  mummies,  fresco  painthigs,  or  hierogly* 
phic9.  It  may  be  urged  pei ttaps,  as  on  a  former  occasion  Me  our- 
selves suggested,  that  the  architects  and  artificers  may  have  been  ft 
distioct  race  of  people  from  either  tlie  Hindoos  or  iho  Egyptians, 
and  that  the  decorative  parts  may  have  been  adapted  to  tEic  yiewu 
und  prejudices  of  the  two  nations,  and  derived  from  the  product;*  of 
beauty  or  nlility  peculiar  to  the  two  countries  respectively.  This 
however  is  entitled  to  be  received  only  as  conjecture ;  and  we  en- 
tirely concur  with  Captain  Light  in  thinking  that  the  only  May  to 
clear  up  the  point  of  an  ancient  connection  between  the  Hindoos 
and  the  Egyptians  would  be  that  of  employing  some  traveller  well 
versed  in  the  antiquities  of  the  one  country,  to  examine  accurately 
those  of  the  other ;  and  when  the  several  species  of  architectural 
remains,  and  their  concomitant  decorations,  shall  have  been  brought 
together  &ide  by  side  in  detail,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  it  be  safe 
to  pronounce  a  decided  opinion  on  the  ttuestion.  Mr,  Hamilton, 
M'hose  opinion  is  always  deserving;  of  attention,  considers  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  two  countries  to  be  very  diflerent  when  duly  exa- 
mined, and  gives  the  preference  in  point  of  simplicity,  synmietry, 
and  taste,  to  the  temples  of  Egypt. 

In  point  of  fact  however,  the  temples  of  Nubia  and  of  Egypt 
are  in  themselves  essentially  diffcretit;  those  above  ground,  in  the 
former^  being  small,  and  mean  and  ill-constructed,  when  compared 
with  those  of  the  latter^  while  the  excavations  of  the  mountains, 
and  the  colossal  statues  hewn  outof  the  living  rock,  are  far  superior 
to  those  uf  Egypt — of  whtch  it  may  bti  saiii  that  the  !*truct«res 
above  d»e  surface  are  only  equallerl  l.*v  those  of  Ethiopia  below  it* 
On  a  MS.  map  of  die  course  of  the  Nile,  from  Essuan  to  the  con- 
6nes  of  Dongola,  constructed  by  Ccdotiel  Leake,  chietly  from  the 
journal  of  Mr.  Hurckhardt,  we  Ijave  read  the  ful liming  note.  *  The 
ancient  temples  above  Philse  are  of  two  very  difltn  nt  kindfl.  Those 
excavated  in  the  rock  at  Gyrshe  and  ELsambul  uval  some  of  the 
grandest  works  of  the  Egypliaus,  and  may  he  supposed  at  least 
coeval  wjth  the  ancient  monarchy  of  Thebes »  Tht^  temples  con- 
structed in  masonry,  on  the  otiier  hand,  arc  not  to  be  compared 
with  tliose  of  Egypt  either  in  size  or  in  the  costly  decorations  of 
sculpture  and  painting;  they  are  probably  the  works  of  a  muck 
later  age/ 

If  we  were  to  instilule  a  comparison  between  the  journal  of 
Captain  Light  and  that  of  Mr.  Legh,  we  are  not  sure  that,  on 
the  whole»  we  should  not  be  disposed  to  give  a  preference  to  the 

former. 
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formeri  were  it  only  on  account  of  its  numerous  prints,  and  of  tbe 
notices  respecting  the  temples,  catacombs,  excavations,  and  statuary, 
in  which  Mr.  Legh's  wan  remarkably  deficient;  we  ought  not  to 
conceal,  however,  that  we  found  it  somewhat  dull  and  heavy,  and 
particularly  deficient  in  pergonal  enterprize,  which  seldom  fails  to 
interest  in  a  book  ot  travels.  It  was  in  fact  the  well  told  tale  of  the 
subterranean  adventure  which  communicated  a  charm  to  Mr.  Legh's 
journal,  and  which  tended  more  than  any  thing  else  to  give  it  the 
stamp  of  public  approbation.  We  have  frequently  been  told  that 
our  review  of  that  work  contained  more  than  was  to  be  found  in  the 
book  itsetf ;  if  the  additional  matter  charged  upon  us  was  of  a  novel 
tind  interesting  nature,  (as  we  flatter  ourselves  was,  in  some  mea- 
sare,  the  case,)  such  a  circumstance  we  apprehend  will  not  be  ob- 
jected to  us  as  a  very  grievous  fault ;  and  we  trust  that  Captain 
Light  will  not  complain  if,  on  the  present  occasion,  we  should 
terminate  our  remarks  with  his  Nubian  journey,  and  confine  the 
remainder  of  this  article  to  African  subjects  which  have  not  yet 
met  the  public  eye. 

We  took  an  opportunity,  in  our  last  Number,  to  introduce  to  the 
acquaintance  of  our  readers  a  Roman  traveller  of  the  name  of  Bel- 
zoni,  who,  in  laying  open  the  front  of  the  great  spliynx,  had  made 
some  singular  discoveries  in  Egyptian  antiquities.  The  uncommon 
•sagacity  and  perseverance  displayed  by  this  Italian  are  worthy  of 
all  praise ;  and  we  apprehend  that  we  cannot  conclude  this  Article 
in  a  more  satisfactory  way  than  by  giving  a  summary  account  of 
what  his  recent  discoveries  have  been,  and  what  may  yet  be  ex- 
pected from  him. 

Mr.  Belzoni  has  already  completed  two  joumies  to  Upper 
Egypt  and  Nubia,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Salt,  the  British 
consul-general  at  Cairo.  In  the  first  he  proceeded  beyond  the 
second  cataract,  and  opened  the  celebrated  but  hitherto  unde- 
scribed  temple  at  Ipsambul,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  Mr.  Burckbardt, 
Ebsambul,  and  by  Captain  Light,  Absimbul,  being  the  largest  and 
most  extensive  excavations  either  in  Nubia  or  Egypt.  More  than 
two  thirds  of  the  front  of  this  grand  temple  were  completely  buried 
in  the  sand,  which,  in  some  places,  covered  it  to  the  height  of  fifty 
feet.  Its  site  however  is  easily  recognized  by  four  colossal  figures 
in  front  in  a  sitting  posture,  each  of  which  is  about  sixty  feet  high ; 
but  one  of  the  four  has  been  thrown  down,  and  lies  prostrate  in 
the  sand,  with  which  it  is  partially  covered.  It  was  this  statue,  we 
believe,  from  the  tip  of  whose  ear  Mr.  Bankes  could  just  reach  to 
its  forehead,  and  which  measures,  according  to  Burckhardt,  twenty- 
one  feet  across  the  shoulders.  Mr.  Belzoni  found  this  extraordinary 
excavation  to  contain  fourteen  chambers  and  a  great  hall :  in  the 
latter  of  which  were  standing  erect  eight  colossal  figures,  each  thirty 
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feet  high;  the  walls  unci  pila*sters  were  covtn*ed  with  liierotyKphicf  , 
beautifully  cut,  uikI  wuh  groups  of  large  figures  in  iKiS-relief,  in  ihe] 
Itighe^t  slate  of  preservation.  At  the  end  of  the  saMctiiar)'  wer^j 
four  iignrt*3  in  a  sitting  posture,  about  twelve  feet  hiizh,  sculptured | 
out  of  the  living  nick,  and  well  preserved*  In  be-jnu!?  testimony  I 
to  tlie  great  menl  tif  Mr.  Bclzoni  for  his  reseaniies  iu  tins  temple,  and] 
for  b\s  exertions  iu  ilearing  awny  the  immense  \wd^»  of  sand,  Mr. 
Sail  obsei  vts»  that  ihc  *  o[>ening  of  llitr  temple  oJ  Ipsamhul  was  a) 
work  of  the  utmost  dif^iulty,  and  one  that  retjuned  uo  ordinanf  ] 
talent  to  snirnuiunl,  iiejirly  the  v\hole,  when  iVlr.  lielzoni  first! 
planned  tlte  uudertakin^^  heing  buried  under  a  bed  nf  loose  !»and,  up- 1 
wards  of  fifty  feel  in  depth/  *  Tliis  temple,'  he  adds,  *  h  on  many] 
accounts  pecnliarly  inttreslin^^  as  it  satisfactorily  lend;?  to  prove] 
that  the  arts,  as  practised  m  Eiiypt,  desceuded  from  Klhiopia,  ihtl 
style  of  the  sculpture  beuig  in  severed  respects  superior  to  any' 
thing  that  has  yet  been  found  in  Es:ypt,' 

At  Thebes    Mr,  Belzoui  succeeiled   iu  makin^x  several  very  re-j 
inarkable  discoveries*     Among  other  things,  he  uncovered  a  row  or 
statues  in  the  ruiu*  of  Cuiuar,  as  large  as  life,  having  the  ti^ures  of 
women  wiih  head;?,  of  lions^  all  of  hard  black  granite,  and  in  num- 
ber about  forty*      Auionu  these  was  one  fif  while  marble,  about  the] 
size  of  life,   and  in  perlect  preservatiou,    which  he  conceived  to  bej 
a  statue  of  Jupiter  Auhuou,  holding  the    rarn*s  liead  ou  \m  knees. 
On  bis  second  vi».it  to  Thebes  lie  discovered  a  t  oIoshuI  head  of  I 
Oru8^  of  tine  granite.     It  nlea^ure*l  leu  feet  from  the  neck  to  thej 
top  of  the  mitre,  was  fiuisbcd  in  a  siyle  u^  exquisite  workuianshipj 
and  is  in  u  state  of  good  preservntion.     He  biought  away  to  Cairo 
one  of  the  arms  bettnigiuu^  to  this  stalue,  whirli,  with  life  head, 
he  thinks  would  form  an  adnriivibfe  specimen  of  the  grandct»r  nnd 
cJiccution  of  Egyptian  sculpture ;  and  as  he  succeeded  so  sull  m 
removing  the  head  of  the  younger  Meninon,  as  it  m  called,  now  I 
deposited  iu  tlie  Bruish  Museum,  we  have  no  don  hi  be  would  be.| 
eifually  suecesisfnl,  if  encouraged,  lu  convesiug  the  tine  in  questmn  foi 
Alexandria.     Speaking  of  the  MemnouiatJ  bust—'  He  has  the  sin- 
gular merit,'   says  NJr.  Salt,   *  of  having  removed  from  'll»ebes  to 
Alexandria  diis  celebrated  piece  of^cidpturc,  to  accumpli^h  which 
it  was  necessary,  alter  dragging  it  down  upwards  »d"  a  mile  tu  die 
water  side,  to  place  it  on  board  a  small  boat,  to  ren»ove  it  ihein  tr 
to  another  djertn  at  Uosetta,  mid  afterwards  to  hind  and  lodeeit  in 
a  magazine  ut  Alexandria — all  w  bich  whs  most  Hurprisingly  efVeclcd 
with  the  assi**tunce  solely  of  the  native  |>easautry,  and  such  simple 
macbuiery  as  Mr,  Belzimi  was  able  lo  i;ei  jieade  under  his  own  di- 
rection at  Cairo.      In   fact.  Ins  great  talents  and  uncommon  geniu* 
for  mechanics  have  enabled  him  with  singular  success,   botli  at 
Th«beg  and  oilier  placeti,  to  diatcuver  objects  of  the  rarej»t  value  in 
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r  ttntiquity,  that  had  lung  baffled  the  researches  of  tl>e  karned,  and 
l^-ith  ti  (tling  means  to  retnove  colossal  fragments  which  appear,  hj 
their  o^vii  declaralioo,  lo  ha%'e  defied  the  efforts  of  llie  able  eugineert 
who  accompanied  the  French  artn}/* 

While  tlius  etnploved  in  making  researches  aniottg  the  roins  of 
Thebcsiy  and  occupied  in  his  ohservatious  on  the  buriai-groands  of 
~  lie  Egypt ions,  lie  coiiccive<i  tiiat  be  had  discovered  an  infallible 
'  clue  to  the  Eg}plian  catacombs;  and  such  was  the  certainty  of  tlie 
iiidicutiuns  %'hich  he  had  noticed,  that,  by  following  them,  he  dis- 
covered no  kss  than  ^ix  tombs  in  the  valky  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  *  Biban  El  Xlohidf/  or  die  *  Tombs  (or  rather  Gates)  of 
the  Kings/  in  a  part  of  the  tnounlains  which,  to  ordinary  observers, 
presented  no  appearance  that  could  possibly  hold  forth  the  slightest 
prospect  of  ^6l•ccess.  All  of  these  are  excavations  in  the  unoun* 
tains,  and  from  their  perfect  state,  owing  to  the  total  exclusion 
%>i  intruders,  and  probably  of  the  external  air,  t^iey  are  said  to 
cOfiv«y  a  raore  correct  idea  than  atiy  discovery  hitherto  made  of 
Egyptian  njagniftcc^ce  and  posthumous  splendour.  Tlie  passage 
from  the  front  cntrmice  to  tbe  inner iiKist  chamber  in  one  of  them 
measured  MQ  feet,  the  whole  extent  of  which  is  cat  out  of  the 
living  rock ;  the  chambers  are  numerous  ;  tlie  sides  of  the  rook 
every  where  as  white  as  snow,  and  covered  « kh  paintings  of  weH 
shaped  figures,  aifnncu,  and  with  hieroglypliics  quite  perfect.  The 
colours  r»f  the  paintings  fire  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  been  laid  on  tbe 
day  before  the  fi^Kiiing  wns  made*  It  was  in  one  of  tbe  chauabara 
of  this  tomb  that  Mr.  I^boni  discovered  the  exquisitely  beautiful 
sarcophagus  uf  alabaster  wliich  we  noticed  in  our  last  Number, 
and  which  be  describes  as  be'mg '  nine  feet  five  UKrhes  long,  by  three 
feet  nine  inches  wide,  and  two  feet  and  one  inch  hig^h,  carved 
within  and  wifhout  with  hieroglyphics  and  figures  in  intaglio,  nearly 
in  a  perfect  stale,  sounding  like  a  bell,  and  as  transparent  as  glaas/ 
From  the  extraordinary  nragnificence  of  this  toitib,  Mr.  Belzouico#» 
ceives  that  it  must  bethtdiL^po^itory  of  the  rt;u»ains  of  Apis,  in  winck 
idea  he  is  tbe  mure  confirmed  by  having  I'ound  die  carcass  of  a  bull 
cnibahned  with  asplialtunr  in  the  innermost  room. 

*  Of  this  tomb/  9a%s  Mr.  Salt,  '  I  have  forwarded  some  account 
lo  Eagland,     It  consists  of  u  h)Hg  suite  of  passages  and  ckunbers, 
covered  with  scidplurcs  mid   paintings  in  the  most  perfect  preser- 
vation, ttie  tints  v(  \iiiich  arc  so  respkndent,  that  it  was  found 
rarci^ly  possible  to  imitate  dieni  with  the  best  water-colours  made 
"^in  England;  ami  which  in  fact  are  executtd  on  a  priuciple  and 
6cale  of  colour  that  would  make  tl^em,  I  conceive,  retain  their  bistre 

•  Drwrrifitiun  dc  i'Egvinc.  Autiquit^j.  torn*  xu.  livmi*.  •.  p,  ?|0.     We  tneutJofied 
,  tiic  nttf  mpi  to  blow  oS  the  ^g  in  oar  Iffrt  Nurobcf.    Tbe  n^hx  ihouldcr  bn»  Actually 
CD  tnieu  off,  bitx  k  doe*  iiat  fti»|icftr  tu  haft  ^^en  ikmo  rrceiiU  v. 
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even  by  ilie  side  of  a  Veneliaii  picture.  The  sarcophagus  of  ala- 
baster here  discovered  is  a  momiment  of  the  taste,  delicate  work- 
manship, ami  ^k\]\  m  cutting  so  fragile  a  material^  which  will 
perhaps  remain  for  ever  unrivalled.'  In  fact,  Mr.  Belzoni  is  so 
cnraplured  with  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  wilh  which  this  par- 
ticular tomb  htis  impressed  his  mind,  that  he  han  actually  under- 
taken a  tliird  voyage  up  the  Nile  for  the  purpose  of  executing  a 
perfect  model  of  it  in  wax,  wilh  all  the  statuary,  bas-reliefs,  and 
paintings  in  their  due  proportions,  in  order  that  ihe  European  world 
may  have  the  means  of  duly  appreciating  tbe  splendour  and  the  art 
displayed  in  the  catacombs  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  We  hope, 
however,  that  the  trustees  of  tbe  Brilii^b  Museum  will  spare  noex- 
peiiBe  in  procuring  this  extraordinary  sarcophagus  to  place  by  the 
side  of  that  whicb  is  supposed  to  have  contained  the  remains  of 
Alexander.  We  have  no  doubt  of  the  ability  of  Mr.  Belzoni  to 
execute  the  task  of  getting  it  safely  down  the  Nile. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  discoveries  uiade  by  Mr,  Bel- 
zoni in  uncovering  the  front  of  the  Great  Sphynx,  and  the  several 
nr tides  found  between  its  legs  and  paws,  and  whicti  are  now  depo- 
sited in  the  British  Museum.  *  Such,*  says  Mr,  Salt,  *  are  the  prin- 
cipal undertakings  whicb  have  been  accomplished  by  Mr.  Bclzoiii 
in  Egypt  and  Nubia ;  but  besides  these,  he  has  been  signally  success- 
ful in  removing  many  valuable  pieces  of  antiquity — in  the  discovery  of 
statues  and  either  interesting  ohjects^ — his  researches  being  evidenlly 
carried  on  wilh  a  very  superior  judgment/  He  adds,  *  I  feel  great 
satisfaction  in  thus  being  able  to  certify  the  extraordinary  ability 
af  Mr.  Bthoni,  the  result  of  whose  operations  I  have  had  such 
frequent  opportunities  of  admiring  ;  and  1  am  more  parlicularly  de- 
lighted b)  his  discoveries,  from  the  circumstance  that  they  have  added 
many  new  objects  of  attraction  to  Europeuu  Iravtllers,  whose  society 
b  at  all  times  agreeiible  in  so  remote  and  uncultivated  a  region  as 
Egypt.**  We  have  been  thus  particular  in  recording  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Salt  in  favour  of  this  foreigner,  in  consequence  of  an  jittcmpt 
which  we  perceive  h  making  to  depreciate  his  labours.  It  mi^ht 
have  been  expected  that  these  discoveries,  made  in  the  true  spirit 
of  enthusiasm,  but  communicated  witliout  ostentation,  would  have 
escaped  tlie  acrimony  of  invidious  criticism; — but  ii  is  not  so:  M, 
Jomard,  a  member  of  the  French  Institute,  and  one  of  the  commit- 
tee, we  believe,  who  smuggled  Into  Africa  the  traveller  Bahdia,  bet- 
ter known  by  the  uanie  of  Ali  Bey,  has  thought  tit,  iu  the  ^  Ji^uniid 
des  Savans/  to  attack  (in  a  *  Note*  as  illiberal  as  it  is  unjusll  Mr. 
Behoni,  for  addressing  a  letter  to  the  late  M,  Visconti,  s;iving  u 
brief  sketch  of  his  procc-edings,  and  of  the  success  which  ha(1  at- 
tended his  re  search  e?*  in  Egvpt.     In  this  letter,  wrillen  in  a  modest 
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and  unassuming  tone,  M.  Jomard  finds  (as  he  is  pleased  to  think) 
the  author  appropriating  to  himself,  as  new  discoveries,  those  which 
belong  to  the  French.  Not  content  with  claiming  for  his  country- 
men all  the  discoveries  that  are  now  making,  and  that  may  hereafter 
be  made,  M .  Jomard  appropriates  to  them  all  that  have  hitherto 
been  made  in  Egypt.  *  France,'  he  says,  '  in  preference  to  any 
other  nation  in  Europe,  ought  to  be  interested  in  all  new  re- 
searches of  which  this  classical  country  shall  be  the  object,  since 
she  has  made  so  many  sacrifices  in  order  to  discover  its  monu- 
ments, to  study  its  climate  and  productions,  and  to  develope,ybr  the 
Jirst  time,  to  the  scientific  world,  ^1  its  antiquities,  which,  though 
the  admiration  of  thirty  ages,  were  not  on  that  account  the  better 
known/  And  does  M .  Jomard  expect  to  persuade  '  the  scientific 
world'  that  nothing  was  known  of  Egypt  before  the  French  savans, 
with  an  invading  army  at  their  heels,  explored  the  ruins  of  Thebes, 
*  with  its  palaces  and  temples,  its  obelisks,  its  avenues  of  sphinxes, 
its  colossal  columns,  its  catacombs,  and  the  tombs  of  its  kings 
covered  with  paintings  so  brilliant,  so  well  preserved'?  Does  he  hope 
to  persuade  the  world  that  a  Pococke,  a  Norden,  a  Niebhur,  or  a 
Hamilton  will  shrhik  in  a  comparison  with  any  one  of  those  '  forty 
French  savans'  who  remained  so  many  months  among  the  ruins  of 
Thebes? — M.  Jomard  may  flatter  himself  that  he  has  made  a  won- 
derful discovery  in  proclaiming  the  statue  sitting  on  the  plain  of 
Memnoniuni  with  the  inscription  on  its  legs  to  be4he  true  Mem- 
non — as  if  Pococke  had  not  done  the  same  thing  long  ago,  and  as 
if  any  one  but  Denon  had  ever  doubted  it.  M.  Jomard,  however,  is 
quite  mistaken  in  supposing  that  Mr.  Belzoni  gave  to  the  beautiful 
bust  in  the  British  &1useuin,  (which  we  are  indebted  to  his  ingenuity 
for  removing,  after  the  French  had  tried  to  do  it  in  vain,)  the  im- 
proper name  of  the  *  young  Memnon' — it  is  a  hazardous  and  unau- 
thorized term,  about  as  well  founded  as  the  supposition  that  the 
head,  \\hich  he  and  his  brother-savans  left  with  the  face  turned  to- 
wards the  heaven, '  when  the  time  and  events  opposed  themselves  to 
their  efforts  of  stirring  still  more  than  the  enormous  weight  of  the 
figure,' — but  which,  however,  the  efforts  of  a  single  Roman,  aided 
by  his  own  genius,  easily  accomplished,  was  that  of  Osymandyas. 
For  the  rest,  M.  Jomard  may  make  himself  easy  about  the  alabaster 
sarcophagus. — '  This  extraordinary  morsel'  will,  we  doubt  not, 
come  to  Europe — but  not  to  Paris :  there  are  mineralogists  in 
London  who  can  examine  and  describe  it  with  as  much  accuracy 
as  if  it  were  submitted  to  a  committee  of  the  French  Institute. 

Of  M.  Joniard's  hostility  towards  M.  Belzoni,  or  rather,  wc 
suspect,  towards  the  English,  under  whose  auspices  he  is  prose- 
cuting his  discoveries  in  Egypt,  the  '  Note'  bears  ample  testimony 
throughout;  the  presumption  of  the  writer  is  no  less  conspicuous; 
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iind  the  concluding  paragraph  exposes  his  ignormice  in  a  matter  in 
which  be  ougbl  to  li;ive  better  iu formed  hiinself,  before  lie  al- 
teinpied  to  strip  another  of  tlte  laurels  *so  justly  Im  due.  *  Tlie  stib- 
lenaiiecni^  temple  of  Ipsambiil/ says  the  critir,  *  which  M.  lieLmi 
imngiiieii  himself  to  ha\e  disernered,  bad  already  been  vis^iled  by 
many  Em opemi^,  part imhirit/  bi/  Mr,  'J'koma$  Legk.*  Itliappeni 
that  M,  Belzoni,  so  hr  from  pretending  to  luive  df^roveied  it, 
merely  »:iys,  *  I  went  to  Nnbiato  exfunutt  llie  temple  of  Ipsanibul  ;* 
and  the  only  merit  which  he  elaims  is  that  of  having,  *  b)  dint  of 
patience  and  eomajie,  after  tvveirfy-tsvo  days  perseverinL*  labour, 
had  the  pleaMne  of  tindnig  himself  in  the  temple  of  Ip.sambul, 
where  no  Hur^pean  had  evtr  before  entered/  But  it  also  happeim 
thai  Mr,  Tliomas  Legh  notoidy  did  not  vi^it  ipsanibid,  Imt  wuj«i  not 
withm  a  day  and  a  halfs  journey  t*f  it,  and  never  ouee  uientioiiH  ill 
naoie, — we  would  tberefore  recommend  M.  Jomaid  to  do  jnsiiec 
to  M.  Belzoni,  by  frankly  avowing  that  the  first  time  he  ever  beard 
the  name  of  Ipsambul  was  in  that  gentleman's  letter  to  M.  Viisconti ; 
for  we  are  quite  i^ure  that  he  knows  nothing  of  the  discoveries  made 
there  by  the  late  Sheik  Ibraliim  and  Mr.  liankes,  the  only  Europeans 
we  believe,  who  have  proceed*. d  so  far  up  the  Nile  in  the  present 
century.** 

But  the  most  brilliant  of  M.  Betzooi'^  labours,  and  perbups  the 
most  arduous  and  e\traordinary,  \s  the  opening  of  ibe  second  pyra- 
mid of  Ghiza,lnown  by  the  name  of  Cepljrtne*..  ilerodolUH  was 
informed  that  this  pyramid  bad  no  subterraneous  chambers,  and  his 
informution,  being  found  in  latter  ages  to  be  generally  correctj  may 

•  The  govern  mom  uf  France  wns  at  no  oite  prrlod  more  Jettlans  of  the  puMcr  of 
EogUrid,  tlitiu  ihe  imMotK-ri  ol  itie  Frviich  tnitituie  ure  al  this  iiiuua'iit  wf  her  prup-ru 
iu  *4.icucc  autt  \kc  wria-,  uii  iLiAtiiiiti'  of  U  U4:cuirrfd  ut  one  ul  ii*  icociil  killings,  *rhicti 
sii|je4n3i|  tw  us  (tor  wt?  h.ippoiKi!  ta  he  jjrc'<K-ui)  quiie  Eutlicruus.  An  ufhceruf  unvul  en- 
glticcn,  uf  nio  uamc  yl  Uupiti,  havhig  |micured  uccess  to  our  dock -v  nuts  ^nd  lal»ura* 
torjes,  fts  well  uii  (tj  M.II  tbc  jfrciit  m«iuitui;Uirit's  ol  pnvwic  iiidbldiidilMiieK^tiled  lo  tht-  In- 
iitiUiU%oa  his  rcLuMi,  '  An  Kssuv  uii  ihe  l'itii;r«:s»t>f  Gunnery t  KiigiiifiTiin^,  AtC.  in  Great 
Bril«tn,'  in  uhtch  h^  ijurlicutiitrl y  ilwcU  on  The  grandeur^  [iiai;niJiceii<Jc-,  uiul  contonteiil  ar- 
rangement of  (he  ur&eoid  wl  Wtnilwich*  Dufiiij:  ihe  rnadini;  ol'  Hii^  re|jorl  by  ibe  JJuc  dc 
Hatgutr^  Ihe  whole  liiiiEihtle  alglied  moil  deeplv  ;  iind  whi-n  he  sfxike  »i  the  hi;;h  de^treo 
olpeHeiHlian  to  whieh  the  Ettgliah  had  carried  ihe  ^leuin^np^tur,  thebydrHiiUc  preftifi,  uitd 
the  dhlcrent  cumlunutSont  ul  lliox'  I  wo  mHchinea — adding  ihut  hy  the  fiiM  tHe  eScct  Wilt 
pruduc^cd  of  two  or  three  hundred  har^vf,  wilhunt  no}M.'  and  win^out  cnnl'ii^tuu — »nd  thiit 
by  meant  of  the  Uner  ihe  rrun^t^iorl  ol  provi^ioiti  and  foraye  becuiue  so  eJi*y  «» **•  f*lj*ftljf 
in  the  gicalest  ahuDdance  l\w  army  of  Purtuy;d,jn  iire*ence  oi  un  adversary  who  was  de- 
HUute  ot  every  thiug — when  these  and  ihe  miiny  advuntagt-i  which  EMgUnd  derived 
fnxn  ihc  excellence  of  her  taachinery  were  enuiucralin^,  nothing  w»>  ht-ord  but  {froaitt 
from  every  eornef  of  the  room. —  Bm  when  the  reporUr  desired  tbui  it  niijj|u  b«*  recol- 
lected tliut  It  w»*  to  a  Frenchman  the  Ateum-engine  owed  Ma.uri|^iii ;  that  the  hvdrntiia  preia 
wain  French  iuAention  •  that  the  nieehinnc  Brunei  ttniu  FrenLlnniUi*  amd  ihitt  he  i»  at 
this  ntoment  chufLted  wii!»  the  fiiinci|iul  work*  curryitTg  on  in  En;;hunl— aiitll,  m  iMCt, 
that  niete  is  nutiiiit^  which  the  ^eifiua  of  Frenchmen  hatt  nut  been  aide  lo  |;jmUMCe — Uie 
i;ruttn»  ecRM.*d,  tlie  dondf^  were  dispelled,  and  nil  becanie  calmi  cheer  fid,  find  »enrue,'^ 
{Ritppttrt  i/c  ClHititttL     £lMi  Ittf  i£»  Viogrf*  ^*^  I'Aiiiikrie^  ^»     jifmi,  Ibia.) 
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be  supposed  to  have  operated  in  preveuting  that  curiositj  which 
prompted  the  opening  of  the  great  pyramid  of  Cheops.  M.  Bel- 
soni,  however,  perceived  certain  indications  of  sufficient  weight  to 
induce  him  to  make  the  attempt,  the  account  of  which  we  are 
enabled  to  give  in  his  own  words :  but  first  we  shall  quote  Mr* 
Salt's  observation  on  this  most  wonderful  undertaking,  from  a  letter 
which  now  lies  before  us.  '  The  opening  of  this  pyramid  had  long 
been  considered  an  object  of  so  hopeless  a  nature  that  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  any  person  could  be  found  sanguine  enough  to 
make  the  attempt;  and  even  after  the  discovery  with  great  labour  of 
the  forced  entrance,  it  reqidred  ^reat  perseverance  in  Belzoni,  and 
confidence  in  his  own  views,  to  induce  him  to  continue  the  opera- 
tion, when  it  became  evident  that  the  extensive  labours  of  his  pre- 
decessors in  the  enterprize  had  so  completely  failed.  He  himself  has 
pointed  out  in  some  degree  his  motives  for  trying  the  particular  point 
where  he  came  upon  the  true  entrance,  otherwise,  on  examining  it^ 
nothing  can  present  a  more  hopeless  prospect.  The  direct  manner 
in  which  he  dug  down  upon  the  door  affords,  however,  the  most  in- 
contestible  proof  that  chance  had  nothing  do  to  with  the  discovery. 
Of  the  discovery  itself,  M.  Belzoni  has  given  a  very  clear  descrip- 
tion, and  his  drawings  present  a  perfect  idea  of  the  channels,  cham- 
bers, and  entrances.  Of  the  labours  of  the  undertaking,  no  one  can 
form  an  idea.  Notwithstanding  the  masses  of  stone  which  he  had 
to  remove,  and  the  hardness  of  the  materials  which  impeded  his 
progress,  the  whole  was  effected  entirely  at  his  own  risk  and  ex- 
pense.' 

The  following  is  M.  Belzoni's  own  account  of  his  operations  in 
penetrating  to  the  centre  of  the  pyramid  of  Cephrenes,  which 
will  the  more  readily  be  understood  by  a  reference  to  the  annexed 
diagram. 
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*  On  my  return  to  Cairo,  I  again  went  to  visit  the  celebrated  py- 
ramids of  Ghiza;  and  on  viewing  that  of  Cephrenes,  I  could  not 
help  reflecting  how  many  travellers  of  different  nations,  who  had 
visited  this  spot,  contented  themselves  with  looking  at  the  outside  of 
this  pyramid,  and  went  away  without  inquiring  whether  any,  and 
what  chambers,  exist  within  it;  satisfled  perhaps  with  the  report  of 
the  Egyptian  priests,  **  that  the  pyramid  of  Cheops  only  contained 
chambers  in  its  interior."     I  then  began  to  consider  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  opening  this  pyramid;  the  attempt  was  perhaps  pre- 
sumptuous; and  the  risk  of  undertaking  such  an  immense  work 
ivithout  success  deterred  me  in  some  degree  from  the  enterprize.  I 
am  not  certain  whether  love  for  antiquity,  an  ardent  curiosity,  or 
ambition,  spurred  me  on  most  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  but  I  de- 
termined at  length  to  commence  the' operation.     I  soon  discovered 
the  same  indications  which  had  led  to  the  development  of  the  six 
tombs  of  the  kings  in  Thebes,  and  which  induced  me  to  begin  the 
operation  on  the  north  side.     It  is  true,  the  situations  of  the  tombs 
at  Thebes,  their  form  and  epoques  are  so  very  different  from  those 
of  the  pyramids,  that  many  points  of  observation  made  with  regard 
to  the  former,  could  not  apply  to  the  latter;  yet,  T  perceived  enough 
to  urge  me  to  the  enterprize.     I  accordingly  set  out  from  Cairo  on 
the  6th  of  February,  1818,  under  pretence  of  going  in  quest  of 
some  antiquities  at  a  village  not  far  off,  in  order  that  I  might  not  be 
disturbed  in  my  work  by  the  people  of  Cairo.     I  then  repaired  to 
the  Kaiya  Bey,  and  asked  permission  to  work  at  the  pyramid  of 
Ghiza  in  search  of  antiquities.     He  made  no  objection,  but  said  that 
he  wished  to  know  if  there  was  any  ground  about  the  pyramid  fit 
for  tillage;  I  informed  him  that  it  was  all  stones,  aifd  at  a  consi- 
derable distance  from  any  tilled  ground.     He  nevertheless  persisted 
in  inquiring  of  the  Caschief  of  the  province,  if  there  was  any  good 
ground  near  the  pyramids;  and,  after  receiving  the  necessary  infor- 
mation, granted  my  request. 

*  Having  thus  acquired  permission,  I  began  my  labours  on  the 
10th  of  February,  at  a  point  on  the  north  side  in  a  vertical  section 
at  right  angles  to  that  side  of  the  base.  I  saw  many  reasons  against 
my  beginning  there,  but  certain  indications  told  me  that  there  was  an 
entrance  at  that  spot.  I  employed  sixty  labouring  men,  and  began 
to  cut  through  the  mass  of  stones  and  cement  which  had  fallen  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  pyramid,  but  it  was  so  hard  joined  together, 
that  the  men  spoiled  several  of  their  hatchets  in  the  operation;  the 
stones  which  had  fallen  down  along  with  the  cement  having  formed 
themselves  into  one  solid  and  almost  impenetrable  mass.  1  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  making  an  opening  of  fifteen  feet  wide,  and 
continued  working  downwards  in  uncovering  the  face  of  the  pyra- 
mud ;  this  work  look  up  several  days,  without  the  least  prospect  of 
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meeting  with  any  thing  interesting.  Meantime,  I  began  to  fear  that 
some  of  the  Europeans  residing  at  Cairo  might  pay  a  visit  to  iht 
pyramids,  which  they  dn  very  often,  and  ihuj*  discover  my  retreat, 
and  interrupt  my  proceedings. 

*  On  the  J  7lh  of  the  same  month  we  had  made  a  considerable  ad- 
vance downwards »  when  an  Arab  workman  caller!  out,  making  a 
great  noise,  and  saying  that  he  had   found  the  entrance.     He  had 
discovered  a  hole  in  the  pyramid  into  which  he  could  just  thrust  his 
arm  and  a  djerid  of  six  feet  long.     Towards  the  evening  we  disco- 
vered a  larger  aperture,  about  three  feet  square,  w^hich  had  been 
Josed  in  irregularly,  by  a  hewn  stone ;  this  stone  I  caused  to  be 
betnoved,  and  then  came  to  an  opening  larger  than  the  preceding, 
I  but  filled  up  with  loose  stones  and  sand.     This  satisfied  me  that  it 
twas  not  the  real  but  a  forced  passage,  which  I  found  to  lead  in- 
|l»ards  and  towards  the  south; — ilienextday  we  succeeded  in  enter- 
ing fifteen  feet  ff»>m  the  outside,  uhen  we  reached  a  place  where  the 
und  and  stones  began  to  fall  from  above.     I  caused  ihe  rubbi:>h  to 
Ibe  taken   out,  but   it  still  continued  to  fall  in  great  quantities;  at 
llast,  after  some  days  labour,  I  discovered  an  upper  forced  entrance, 
(fi),  communicating  with   the  outside  from  above,  and  which  had 
evidently  been  cut  by  some  one  who  was  in  search  of  the  true  pas- 
t#age.     Having  cleared  this  passage,  I  perceived  another  opening  (S) 
below,  which  apparently  ran  lowartis  the  centre  of  the  pyramid.   In 
few  hours  I  nas  able  to  enter  this  pas5iage,  and  found  it  lo  be  a 
[continuation  of  the  lower  forced  passage  (I),  which  runs  horiion- 
llally  towards  t!ie  centre  of  the  pyramid,  nearly  all  choked  up  with 
Btones  and saud*     These  obstructions  I  caused  lobe  taken  out;  and 
'at  half-way  from  the  entrance  I  found  a  descent,  (xx),  which  ali>o 
bad  been  forced;  and  which  ended  at  the  distance  of  forty  feet.     I 
aflerwafilH  conlinued   the  work  in  die  hori-ronlal  passage  above,  in 
hopes  dvnt  it  inivrlil  k'**i(^  to  the  centre;  but  I  was  disappoiuled,  and 
at  last  was  convimed  that  it  ended  there,  (x  o),  and  thul,  to  attempt 
to  advance  in  that  way  would  only  incur  Iht^  ri-^k  of  sacrificing  some 
of  my  workmen;  as  it  was  really  astoni>hing  to  see  how  the  stones 
*fcung  suspr^nded   over  tlieir  heads,   restinj;,  perhaps,    by   a  single 
point*     Indeed  one  of  these  stones  did  fall*  and  had  nearly  killed 
one  of  the  nst^n*     1  therefore  retired  from  the  forced  passage,  with 
grPBt  regret  and  disappoinlmeul^ 

'  Nolvvilhstanding  the  di'^rouragcments    I  n»et  with,  I  recom- 
menced my  researches  on  the  following  day,  depending  upon  rny 
b^indications.     I  directed  the  ground  to  be  cleared  away  to  the  east- 
[ward  of  the  false  entrance;  the  stones,  encrusted  and  bound  toge- 
her  with  cement,  were  equally  bard  as  the  former,  and  we  had  as 
many  large  stones  to  remove  as  before.     By  this  time  my  retreat 
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had  been  dtscov€re<l,  which   occasioned    me  luaiiy  interruptiomi 

tiiiin  visitors,  auiuiig  others  \tus  the  Abbe  de  Furbiu, 

*  On  Februyr)  2t^,  uc  discovured  a  block  of  graiutc  (ut  4)  iu  an 
.  uicUncd  direction  towards  the  centre  of  the  pyramid,  and  I  per- 
Qived  that  the  inclinuiiun  was  the  same  as  ihut  of  Uie  passaj^e  of 
Fihe  first  pymmid  or  that  of  Cheops;  eonac(|ueult,>  I  began  to  hope 
Ithai  I  wai*  near  the  true  etvlrancc.  Ou  the  tirsl  of  March  we  ob- 
[icrved  three  large  bh»cks  of  stone  one  upon  the  other,  all  tnctined 
llowurds  Uie  centre :  these  large  stones  we  hud  to  remove  as  ^ell  u» 
lothers  much  larger  as  we  advanced,  which  considerably  retarded 
|our  approacli  to  the  de^^ired  ^ipot.  I  perceived,  however,  that  I 
Imas  near  the  true  entrance,  and,  in  fact,  the  next  d»y  about  noon, 
iOJi  the  '2d  of  March,  was  tlie  epoch  at  which  the  grand  pyramid  of 
[Ceplirenes  wa^  at  last  opened,  after  being  closed  up  for  so  many 

centuries,  that  it  remained  an  uncertainty  whetlter  anv  interior  chaoi* 
|l>er<  did  or  did  not  exist.     The  passage  I  discovered  was  a  square 

ftpetiing  of  four  feet  high  and  three  and  a  half  wide,  formed  by  four 
jblocks  of  granite;  and  continued  slanting  downward  at  the  same 
titiclination  as  that  of  the  pyramid  of  Cheops,  which  i^  aa  angle  of 
llBir. — It  runs  to  the  length  of  104  feet  3  inches,  lined  the  whole 
[may  with  gramte.  X  had  much  to  do  to  remove  and  draw  up  the 
J  stones  which  tilled  the  passage  (4,  ^,)  down  to  the  port-cullis 
U(j)  or  door  of  grauite,  which  is  fitted  into  a  niche  also  mad« 
Icf  gi^mte.  1  found  dm  door  supported  by  small  stones  wiUiiii 
XH  inches  of  the  floor,  and  in  consequence  of  the  narrowness  of  the 
I  place  it  took  up  the  whole  of  that  day  and  part  of  the  next  to  raise 

It  sutHciently  to  afford  an  entrance ;  this  door  is  1  foot  5  inches 
[thick,  and,  together  with  the  work  of  the  niche,  occupies  6  feel  I  i 
I  inches,  where  the  granite  work  ends:  then  commences  a  short  pas- 
liftge,  (7)  grmdually  ascending  towards  die  centre,  2^  feet  7  inches, 
[it  the  end  of  which  ia  a  perpendicular  of  15  feet:  on  the  left  is  a 

small  forced  passage  (9)  cut  in  the  rock,  and  also  above^  on  the 
[fight,  is  another  lorced  passage^  (8)  which  runs  upwards  and  ttims 
[  to  the  north  JO  feet,  just  over  the  port-cullis.     There  is  no  doubt 

ibal  ibis  passage  was  made  by  the  same  persons  who  forced  the 

Other »  in  order  to  ascertain  if  there  were  any  others  which  might 
I  ascend  above,  in  conformity  to  that  of  the  pyramid  of  Cheops.  I 
[  descended  the  perpendicular  (x)  by  uieans  of  a  rope,  and  found  ^ 
[large  quantity  of  stones  and  earth  accumulated  beneath,  which 
I  very  nearly  filled  up  the  entrance  into  the  psssage  below  (12)  which 

inclines  towards  Uie  north.  1  nes&t  prpceeded  towards  the  chan- 
I  pel  (10)  that  leads  to  the  centre  and  soon  reached  tlie  horizontal 
i  passage,  lliis  passage  is  5  feet  1 1  inches  high,  3  feet  6  inches 
r^idey  and  the  whole  lei^th,  from  the  above-mentioned  peruendi- 
jciiUi^U}  U>  tiie  great  dwnber  (II)  is  I^S  feet  %  inches.     These 
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passages  ure  partly  cut  out  of  the  living  rock,  and  at  ball-way  there 
i»  some  mason'a  work,  probably  to  fill  up  some  vacancy  in  the 
rock  \  the  \ialls  of  this  passage  are  in  several  purts  covered  with 
incu&tations  of  salts. 

*  Ou  *;nteriwg  the  great  chamber,  I  found  it  to  be  46  feet  :>  indies 
long,  16  feet  3  inches  wide,  and  23  feet  6  iuchea  high;  for  the 
most  part  cut  out  of  thi;  rock,  exci^pt  that  part  of  the  roof  towards 
liie  western  end,  in  the  midst  we  observed  a  sarcophagus  of  gra- 
nite, partly  buried  in  the  ground,  to  tlie  level  of  tlie  tloor,  B  feet 
long,  3  feet  il  inches  wide,  and  2  feet  3  inches  deep  iiiside,  sur- 
rounded by  large  blocks  of  granite,  being  placed  apparently  to 
guard  it  from  being  taken  away,  which  could  not  he  eft ec led  with- 
out great  labour;  the  lid  of  it  had  been  opened;  1  frmnd  in  it  only 
ai  few  bone::i  of  a  human  skeleton,  w  bich  merit  preservation  as  cu- 
rious reliques,  they  being,  in  all  probabilityj  those  of  Cephrenes, 
the  reported  builder  of  tliis  pyramid.  On  the  wall  of  tlie  western 
side  of  the  chamber  i^  an  Arabic  inscription,  a  translation  of  which 
has  been  sent  to  the  British  Museum.^  It  testifies  that  ^  this  py- 
ramid was  opened  by  the  Masters  Mahomet  El  Aghar  and  Otman, 
and  that  it  was  inspected  in  presence  of  the  Suit  an  Ali  Mahomet 
the  1st,  Uglocb/+  There  are  also  several  other  inscriptions  on 
the  walls,  supposed  to  be  Coptic  (qu.  enchorial?) ;  part  of  the  floor 
of  this  chantber  had  been  removed  in  ditierent  places  evidently  in 
search  of  trtysure ,,  by  same  of  those  who  had  found  their  way  into 
it.  Under  o»ie  of  the  stones  I  found  a  piece  of  metal  something 
like  the  thick  part  of  an  axe,  but  it  is  so  rusty  and  decayed  diat  il 
is  almost  impossible  to  form  a  just  idea  of  its  form.  High  up  and 
near  tlie  centre  there  are  two  small  square  holes,  one  on  the  north 
and  the  other  on  the  south,  eaeb  une  foot  square ;  they  enter  into 
the  wall  like  those  in  the  great  chamber  of  the  first  pyramid*  I 
returned  to  tlie  before-mentioned  perpendicular  (x)  and  found  a 
passage  to  the  north  (1*2,)  in  the  same  inclination  of  '26^  as  that 
above:  this  descends  48  feet  G  inches,  where  the  horizontal  pas- 
sage (13)  commences,  which  keeps  the  same  direction  north  55 
feet,  and  half-way  along  it  there  is  on  the  east  a  recess  ( 13)  of  1 1 
feet  deep.  On  the  west  side  there  is  a  passage  (16)  20  feet  long, 
which  descends  into  a  chamber  ( 1 6)  32  feet  long  and  9  feet  9 
inches  wide,  8  and  6  feet  iiigh;  this  chamber  contains  a  quantity. 
of  small  square  blocks  of  stone^  and  some  unknown  inscriptions 
written  on  the  walls*  Returning  to  the  original  passage,  (13)  and 
I  ^vancing  north,  near  the  end  of  it  is  a  niche  ( 1 7)  to  receive  a  port- 
fittlli^  like  that  abofc.  Fragments  of  granite,  of  which  it  was 
madcp  aje  lying  near  the  spot ;  advancing  still  to  the  north  I  en- 


*  Wc  cannot  Ihid  that  this  IiiAcriptku  tiM>ct  rcttcti<^  Jti  4 
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We  do  not  suppose  that  Mr.  Belzoni  is  a  man  of  much  ednca* 
m  or  deep  science ;  but  he  certainty  possesses  considerable  talent 
for  research,  and  unwearied  perseverance  ;  the  very  requisites  which 
are  calculated  to  explore  and  bring  to  light  the  hidden  treasures  of 
antiquity.  From  the  exertions  of  i*uch  a  man,  the  British  Mu* 
stum  is  likely  to  become  the  first  repository  in  the  world  for 
Egyptian  art  and  antiquities;  and  we  trust  that  every  possible 
encouragement  will  be  given  to  those  exertions  by  rewarding  him 
liberally  tor  what  he  has  done,  and  by  promises  of  future  rewards 
proportioned  to  the  value  of  hb  discoveries ;  for  if  we  are  rightly 
inlormed,  he  is  not  in  circumstances  to  incur  expense  without  the 
chaHce  of  remuneration. 


Akt.  VIL — Endytnion :   A  Poetic  Romance,     By  John  Keats, 

ixjndon.  1818.  pp. 'i07. 
O  EVIEWERS  have  been  sometimes  accused  of  not  reading  the 
^-  works  which  they  affected  to  criticise.  On  the  present  occasion 
we  shall  anticipate  the  author's  compkunt,  and  honestly  confess  that 
we  have  not  read  his  work.  Not  that  we  have  been  wanting  in  oiur 
duty — far  from  it — indeed,  we  have  made  efforts  almost  as  super- 
human as  the  story  itself  appears  to  be^  to  get  through  it;  but 
with  the  fullest  stretch  of  our  perseverance,  we  are  forc^  to  con- 
fess lliat  we  have  not  been  able  to  struggle  beyond  the  first  of  the 
four  books  of  which  this  Poetic  Romance  cotisists.  We  should  ex- 
tremely lament  this  want  of  energy^  or  whatever  it  may  be,  on  our 
parts,  were  it  not  for  one  consolation — namely^  tliat  we  are  no  better 
acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  the  book  through  which  we  have 
so  painfully  toiled,  than  we  are  with  that  of  the  three  which  wc 
have  not  looked  into. 

It  is  not  that  Mr.  Keats^  (if  that  be  bis  real  name,  for  we  altnost 
doubt  that  any  man  in  his  senses  would  put  his  real  name  to  such  a 
rhapsody,)  it  is  not,  we  say,  that  the  author  has  not  powers  of  lan- 
guage, rays  of  fancy,  and  gleams  of  genius — he  has  all  these;  but  he 
IS  unhappily  a  disciple  of  the  new  school  of  what  haj*  beeu  some- 
where called  Cockney  poetry;  which  may  be  defined  to  consist  of 
the  most  incongruous  ideas  in  the  most  uncouth  language. 

Of  this  school,  Mr.  L«igh  Hunt,  as  wc  observed  in  a  former 
Number, aspires  to  be  the  hierophant.  Our  readers  will  recollect  the 
pleasfint  recipes  for  harmonious  and  sublime  poetry  which  he  gave 
us  in  his  preface  to  *  Rimini/  and  the  still  more  facetious  instances  of 
his  harmony  and  sublimity  in  the  verses  themselves;  and  they  will 
recollect  above  all  the  contempt  of  Popc^  Johnson^  and  such  like 
poetasters  and  pseudo- critics,  which  so  forcibly  contrasted  itself 
with  Mr*  Leigh  Hunt's  »elf*compIaceut  approbation  of 

*  all 
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*  all  the  things  iLseif  had  wrote. 

Of  special  merit  ibough  oninle  noie.* 

This  author  is  a  copyist  of  Mr,  Hunt;  buihe  is  oiore  unjotelligi^j 
blci  almost  as  rugged,  twice  as  diffuse,  and  leu  times  more  tiresome 
aod  absurJ  than  his  protot)'pe,  who^  though  he  impudently  presumed 
to  seat  himself  in  the  chair  of  criticism ^  and  to  measure  his  own 
Doetry  by  \m  own  standard;  yet  generally  had  a  meaning.  But  Mr. 
Keats  had  advanced  no  dogmas  which  he  m  as  bound  to  support  by 
examples;  his  nonsense  therefore  is  quite  gratuitous;  he  writes  it 
for  its  own  sake,  and,  being  bitten  by  Mr,  Leigh  Hunt's  insane  cri 
licism^  more  than  rivals  the  insanity  of  his  poetry, 

Mr.  Keats*s  preface  hints  that  his  poem  was  produced  under 
culiar  circumstances. 

*  Knowing  within  myself  (he  says)  the  manner  in  which  this  Poera 
been  produced,  it  is  not  wilboat  a  feeling  of  refiret  that  I  make  it  public. 
— What  manner  I  mean,  will  he  quite  dear  to  the  reader^  who  must  soon 
perceive  great  inexperience,  immaturity,  and  every  error  denoting  a 
feverish  attempt,  rather  than  a  deed  accomplished,* — Preface,  p,  vii. 

We  humbly  beg  his  pardon,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be 
quite  so  clear— we  really  do  not  know  what  he  means— but  the  next 
passage  is  more  intelligible. 

*  The  two  first  books,  and  indeed  the  two  last,  I  feel  stnisibic  are  not 
of  such  completion  as  to  warrant  their  passing  the  press/ — Preface, 
p,  vii. 

llms  '  the  two  first  books'  are,  even  in  his  own  judgment,  unfit 
to  appear,  and  '  the  two  last'  are,  it  seems,  in  the  same  condition^ — 
and  as  two  and  two  make  four,  and  as  that  is  the  whole  number  of 
books,  we  have  a  clear  and,  we  believe,  a  very  just  estimate  of  the 
entire  work. 

Mr.  Keats,  however,  deprecates  criticism  on  this  *  immature  and 
feverish  work*  in  terms  which  are  themselves  sufhciently  feverish ; 
aod  we  confess  that  we  should  have  abi^tained  from  inflicting  upon 
him  any  of  the  tortures  of  lite  *  fierce  heit  of  criticism,  which  terrify 
his  imagination,  if  he  had  not  begged  to  be  spared  in  order  that  he 
might  write  more;  if  we  had  not  observed  in  him  a  certain  degree 
of  talent  which  deserves  to  be  put  in  the  right  way,  or  which,  at 
least,  ought  to  be  warned  of  the  wrong;  and  if,  finally,  he  had  not 
told  us  that  he  is  of  an  age  and  temper  which  imperiously  require 
mental  discipline. 

Of  the  story  we  have  been  able  to  make  out  but  little ;  it  seems 
to  be  mythological,  and  probably  relates  to  the  loves  of  Diana  and 
Endymion;  but  of  this,  as  the  scope  of  the  work  has  altogether 
escaped  us,  we  cannot  speak  %viih  any  degree  of  certainty  ;  and  must 
therefore  content  ourselves  with  giving  some  instances  of  its  diction 
and  versification  :-— and  here  again  we  are  perplexed  and  puzzled. 
— At  first  it  appeared  to  us,  that  Mr.  Keats  had  been  amusmg  him- 
self 
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self  and  wear}'ing  his  readers  with  an  immeasurable  game  zt  bouts- 
rimes  ;  but,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  it  is  an  indispensable  condition  at 
this  play,  that  the  rhymes  when  filled  up  shall  have  a  meaning;  and 
our  author,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  has  no  meaning.  He  seems  to 
us  to  write  a  line  at  random,  and  then  he  follows  not  the  thought 
excited  by  this  line,  but  that  suggested  by  the  rhyme  with  which  it 
concludes.  There  is  hardly  a  complete  couplet  inclosing  a  complete 
idea  in  the  whole  book.  He  wanders  from  one  subject  to  another, 
from  the  association,  not  of  ideas  but  of  sounds,  and  the  work  is 
composed  of  hemistichs  which,  it  is  quite  evident,  have  forced  them- 
selves upon  the  author  by  the  mere  force  of  the  catchwords  on 
wUch  they  turn. 

We  shall  select,  not  as  the  most  striking  instance,  but  as  that  least 
liable  to  suspicion,  a  passage  from  the  opening  of  the  poem. 

*  Such  the  sun,  the  moon. 

Trees  old  and  young,  sprouting  a  shady  boon 
For  simple  sheep ;  and  such  are  daffodils 
With  the  green  world  they  live  in  ;  and  clear  rills 
That  for  themselves  a  cooling  covert  make 
'Gainst  the  hot  season ;  the  mid  forest  brake, 
Rich  with  a  sprinkling  of  fair  musk-rose  blooms : 
And  such  too  is  the  grandeur  of  the  dooms 
We  have  imagined  for  the  mighty  dead ;  &c.  &c.' — pp.  5,  4. 
Here  it  is  clear  that  the  word,  and  not  the  idea,  moon  produces 
the  simple  sheep  and  their  shady  boon,  and  that  ^  the  dooms  of  the 
mighty  dead'  would  never  have  intruded  themselves  but  for  the 
*  fair  musk-rose  blooms.* 
Again. 

*  For  'twas  the  morn  :  Apollo's  upward  fire 
Made  every  eastern  cloud  a  silvery  pyre 
Of  brightness  so  unsullied,  that  therein 
A  melancholy  spirit  well  might  win 
Oblivion,  and  melt  out  his  essence  fine 
Into  the  winds :  rain-scented  eglantine 
Gave  temperate  sweets  to  that  well-wooing  sun ; 
I'he  lark  was  lost  in  him ;  cold  springs  had  run 
To  warm  their  chilliest  bubbles  in  the  grass ; 
Man's  voice  was  on  the  mountains ;  and  the  mass 
Of  nature's  lives  and  wonders  puls'd  tenfold, 
To  feel  this  sun- rise  and  its  glories  old.' — p.  8. 
Here  Apollo's  /ire  produces  a  pijre,  a  silvery  pyre  of  clouds, 
wherein  a  spirit  might  win  oblivion  and  melt  his  essence^ite,  and 
scented  eglautiiit  gives  sweets  to  the  sun^  and  cold  springs  had  run 
into  ihe  grass,  and  then  the  pulse  of  the  mass  pulsed  tenfold  to  feel 
the  glories  old  of  the  new-born  day,  &c. 
One  example  more. 

•Be 
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Be  still  the  unimaginabJe  lodge 
For  soliiary  lliinkings ;  such  as  dodge 
Conception  to  the  very  bourne  of  hcavcn» 
Then  It-avc  the  naked  brain  :  he  still  the  leaven, 
That  spreading  in  this  dull  and  clodded  earth 
Gives  it  a  touch  ethereal— a  new  birth.' — p.  17. 

Lodge^  dodge — heaven^  leaven — earth,  birth;  such,  in  six  words, 

in  the  i^iim  tiud  smhstance  of  six  lines. 

We  come  now  to  ihe  aiithor*s  taste  in  versification.     He  cannot 

iniiecd  write  a  sentence,  but  peihtips  he  may  be  able  to  spin  a  line. 

Let  us  i*ee.     The  foi towing  are  jipccitnens  of  his  prosodial  uotiotM 

of  our  En;^li^h  heroic  metre. 

*  Dear  as  the  temple's  self,  so  does  the  moon, 
The  passion  poei>y,  gloriei*  infinite/ — p*4. 

'  So  plenteously  all  weed-hidden  roots,' — p.  6, 
'  Of  son[ie  strange  hislor}',  putent  to  send/ — p.  18* 
'  Before  the  deep  intoxication/ — p.  27- 

*  Her  scarf  into  a  fluttering  pavilion.* — p.  33* 

*  The  stubborn  canvass  for  iny  voyage  prepared- / — p.  39- 

*  **  Endymion  !  the  cave  is  secreter 
Than  the  isie  of  Delm.     Echo  hence  shall  stir 
No  sighs  butsigh-wHrm  kisses,  or  light  noise 
Of  thy  combing  hand,  the  while  it  travelling  cloys 
^nd  trembles  through  my  labyrinthine  hair/' '— p.  4-$^ 

By  this  lime  our  readers  must  be  pretty  well  satisfied  as  to  the 
meaning  of  his  sentence^  and  the  structure  of  his  lines:  we  now  pre- 
sent them  \\  idi  some  of  the  new  words  with  which,  in  imitation  of 
Mr*  Ktigb  Hum,  he  adorns  our  language. 

We  are  told  that  '  turtles  passion  their  voices/  (p.  16);  that  *  an 
arbour  was  nested,^  (p*  '23);  and  a  lady's  lucks  *  ^ordwn^d  up/  (p. 
32);  and  to  supply  the  place  of  the  nouua  thus  verbalized  Mr, 
Keats,  with  great  fecimdity,  spawns  new  one/i;  such  as  *  men-slug§ 
and  human  serpent rt/,*  (p.  41);    the  *  honeif-feel  of  bliss/  (p.  4-3); 

*  wi%es  prepare  needmeNts^'  (p,  IJ) — and  so  forth* 

Then  he  lias  formed  new  verbs  by  the  process  of  rutting  off  their 
natural  tails,  the  adverbs,  and  affixing  iheni  to  their  foreheads; 
llitiB,  '  the  wine  out-sparkled/  (p.  10):  the  *  multitude  up*ftdlowed,' 
(p.  N);  and  '  night  U(>-took/ (p.  'i9).  'The  wind  up- blows/ 
(p.  3*2);  and  the  '  hour;*  are  down-sunken/  (p,  36.) 

But  if  he  sinks  some  adverbs  in  liie  verbs  he  compen^tci  the 
language  with  adverbs  and  adjectives  whicli  he  separates  from  the 
parent  slock.     Thus,  a  lady  *  whispers  panthtg/j/  and  close/  makes 

*  htihhing  sign^/  and  steers  her  skitf  into  a  *  rif^piy  cove/  (p.  2J); 
a  shower  falls  **  rvfte^ftfuH^,*  (45);  and  a  vulture  has  a  *  $preaded 
tail/  (p.  44.) 

But 
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Bat  enough  of  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  and  his  ample  neophyte. — Df  any 
one  should  be  bold  enough  to  purchase  this  *  Poetic  Romance/ and 
to  much  more  patient,  than  ourselves,  as  to  get  beyond  the  first 
book,  and  so  much  more  fortunate  as  to  find  a  meaning,  we  entreat 
him  to  make  us  acquainted  with  his  success ;  we  shall  then  return 
to  the  task  which  we  now  abandon  in  despair,  and  endeavour  to 
make  all  due  amends  to  Mr.  Keats  and  to  our  readers. 


Art.  VIII. — Gree^tland,  the  adjacent  Seas,  and  the  North-West 
Passage  to  the  Pacijfic  Ocean;  illustrated  in  a  Voyage  to 
Davis's  Strait  during  the   Summer  of  1817.      By  Bernard 
O'Reilly,  Esq.     4to.     1818. 
TF  we  feel  disposed  to  exercise  a  more  than  usual  degree  of  cri- 
^  tical  severity  on  the  volume  before  us,  it  is  not  so  much  for  the 
mere  gratification  of  ^  breaking  a  butter-fly  on  a  wheel/  as  of  ex- 
posing one  of  the  most  barefaced  attempts  at  imposition  which  has 
occurred  to  us  in  the  whole  course  of  our  literary  labours. 

Our  first  impression  on  taking  up  the  volume  was,  that,  as  the 
subject  of  the  Arctic  regions  had  become  one  of  the  fashionable  topics 
of  Uie  day,  (which  we  may  fairly  take  to  ourselves  the  credit  of  in- 
troducing,) some  hanger-on  of  Paternoster-row  had  contrived,  with 
the  help  of  Egede,  Fabricius,  and  the  interminable  Cyclopedia  of 
Dr.  Rees,  to  hadh  up  a  fictitious  voyage  to  Davis's  Strait,  m  order 
to  gratify  the  eager  appetite  of  the  public,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  *  put  money  in  his  purse.'  Recollecting,  however,  that  the 
log-book  of  the  ship  Thomas,  of  Hull,  in  which  this  voyage  is 
stated  to  have  been  made,  was  within  our  reach,  we  turned  to  it, 
and  found  that  Bernard  O'Reilly,  Esq.  was  not,  as  we  suspected,  a 
phantom  conjured  up  for  the  occasion,  but  that  there  actually  was 
a  person  of  this  name^  in  the  capacity  of  surgeon,  on  board  that  ship 
— for,  in  consequence  of  the  *  Act  for  Encouraging  the  Whale 
Fishery,'  it  is  deemed  imperative  on  every  whaler  to  have  a  person  so 
rated.  As  he,  fortunately,  is  seldom  called  on  but  to  assist  in  filling 
the  blubber  casks,  and  making  the  plum-pudding  on  Sundays,  the 
owners  are  not  particularly  nice  in  their  choice  of  the  doctor,  who  is 
generally  an  apothecary's  apprentice  just  escaped  from  his  inden- 
tures. We  do  not  mean  to  say,  however,  that  there  are  not  excep- 
tions ;  indeed  we  happen  to  know  that  very  respectable  and  merito- 
rious characters  have  sometimes  been  induced  by  necessity  to  accept 
the  situation.  We  would  mention,  as  an  instance,  Mr.  John  Laing, 
whose  sensible  and  unpretending  narrative  of  a  '  Voyage  to  Spitz- 
bcrgen,'  in  a  small  duodecimo,  forms  an  admirable  contrast  to  the 
pompous  and  frothy  quarto  of  Bernard  O'Reilly,  Esq. 

Btit,  in    ascertaining  the  name  of  Bernard   O'Reilly,  to  be 

that 
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lliat  of  ihe  person  who  filled  the  capacity  of  surgeon  on  board  the 
ITiomas,  of  HuU,  we  have  abo  ascertained,  what  is  inucli  more 
to  the  purposCy  that  the  very  small  portion  of  his  *  Greenland/ 
which  is  not  absolute  nonsense,  is  either  fiction  or  downriglit  false- 
bood.  TJiis  grave  charge  we  shall  subbtantiate  withoiil  much  waste 
of  our  own  or  the  reader's  time. 

As  it  in  not  always  quite  so  easy  to  detect  false  facts  in  physics, 
as  false  principles  in  the  abstract  sciences,  the  former  may  some- 
titues  pass  for  trnlhs,  and  thus  become  as  peniicious  as  the  latter. 
There  is  Ittlle  danger,  however^  on  the  present  occasion.  The  glaring 
folly  which  pervades  every  page  of  Mr.  0*ReiIl/s  book  forms 
a  sufRcieut  guarantee  against  its  mischievous  tendency.  We  find, 
however,  in  the  very  threshold,  u  premeditated  misrepresentation 
with  regard  to  the  latitude^  on  which  are  made  to  depend  some  ex- 
traordinary discoveries,  which  the  author  could  not  have  ventured 
to  broacEi  wiihout  exceeding  the  usual  limits  of  a  whale-fishing 
voyage  to  Davi^s's  Strait. 

He  sets  out  by  accusing  the  masters  and  the  mates  of  Greenland 
ship»^  of  falsifying  their  logs  and  journals — aiid  for  what? — for  the 
interest  of  the  government,  of  their  employers,  and  of  tliemselves, 
Tlie  interest  of  government  (so  gross  is  his  ignorance)  is  the  *  addi- 
tional revenue  to  be  recorded  on  the  collector's  book  -/  the  poor 
man,  it  seems,   being  unable  to  distinguish  between  revenue  and 
boutdt/^  the  latter  of  which  is  paid  by  the  government  to  the  ship- 
ownefj  while  nothing  whatever  is  receivcdin  tlie  shape  of  the  former. 
Uct  generous  and  disinterested  to  a  fault,  having  embarked  for  the 
sake  of  science,  disdained  '  to  ti  ust  for  support  to  documents  placed 
in  custom-houses/  or  to  ttie  uncertain  information  which  might  be 
'coaxed  from  the  master  of  a  wliale-sliip/ — He  submitted  to  be 
cooped  up  with  uninformed,  unsociable  beings/ to  study  nature/and 
'  to  keep  a  journal  adapted  to  all  the  scientific  objects  he  had  in 
view:*— Yet  with  all  this  and  much  more  empty  boastings  did  this 
prodigy  of  *  disinterested  science'  write  to  Hull,  to  procure  a  copy 
of  the  master's  journal,  and  to  learn  the  highest  latitude  w  hirli  the 
ship  ha*!  reacht^d !  wihich,  by  a  good  observation  of  the  master,  was, 
on  the  19th  July,  7^"^  17'.    This  latitude,  however,  would  not  adtnit 
of  his  fabricatious;  he  asserts,  therefore,  that  ^  many  days  elapsed 
before  the  sailing  of  the  'I^hunjas  from  that  latitude,  occasionally  shift- 
ing her  station  ;'  tluit  *  on  one  such  occasion,  the  termination  of  the 
LintKHQH  is/aft(hcmuc  distinctly  in  vitw%  ///tf  vpen  sea  li/ing  beyond, 
when  the  latitude,  no  observation  being  taken,  was  most  probably 
about  the  77  ih  degree;'  that  Uhe  state  of  the  atmosphere  permitted 
a  prospect  of  a  degree  at  least  farther  to  the  northward,  where  the 
continental  ice  w  as  evidently  intertninable  :*  every  word  of  which 
we  shall  prove  to  be  false.     We  happen  to  have  examined  the  jour- 
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nals  of  many  of  the  Dav'u  Strains  sbips  for  the  year  1817,  for  a 
different  purpose  than  that  of  convicting  Bernard  O'Reilly,  Es^. 
of  misrepresentation,  and  among  others,  that  of  the  Thomas;  and 
in  it  we  find  that,  instead  of  "  many  days  having  elapsed  before 
she  sailed  from  tliat  latitude,'  (7o°  17')  she  stood  to  the  southward 
the  very  next  day,  (July  20tli)  on  the  noon  of  which  she  was,  by 
observation,  in  lat.  7^^  10'  N.,  and  fr(»m  that  moment  continued 
down  the  strait  on  her  homeward-bound  pas!»a»e  ! — Nor  shall  his 
calumny  against  the  master  and  mate  of  the  Thomas  of  having 
falsified  their  Journals  avail  him.  Hic  masters  and  mates  of  the 
other  vessels  in  company  must  also  have  falsified  t/teir  journals, 
and,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  have  all  falsified  them  in  the  sam« 
places.  Tlie  Andrew  Marvel  was  in  company  with  the  Thomas, 
and  the  latitude  marked  in  her  log  on  the  18th  is,  by  observation, 
75^  1?/  N.  The  Royal  George  too  was  in  company  with  her, 
and  her  log,  on  the  same  day,  marks  the  latitude,  also  by  obser- 
vation, as  73°  24'. — The  Ingria,  the  Majestic,  the  Eclipse,  and 
many  other  vessels,  to  the  amount  of  eighteen,  were  in  sight  from 
the  17th  to  the  20th  July,  and  there  is  not  ten  miles  difference 
of  latitude  between  any  two  of  them.  So  much  for  falsehood  and 
calumny. . 

It  requires  some  talent  to  carry  on  a  successful  imposture. 
The  Liimitan  isiands,  a  very  appropriate  name  it  must  be  al- 
lowed, which  Mr.  O'Reilly  '  presumed  (as  he  says)  to  give  them  in 
honour  of  the  prince  of  Natural  Historians,'  are  stated  in  one  part 
of  the  text,  *  to  nin  in  a  curve  bending  westward  and  northward, 
from  the  Greenland  side  across  Davis's  Strait,'  and  in  another,  ^  to 
stretch  across  the  Strait  east  and  west,  as  far  as  the  power  of 
vision  can  ascertain,'  (p.  94;)  but,  in  a  thing  resembling  a  tailor's 
measure,  or  a  proctor's  bill,  by  its  length,  and  which  is  humorously 
called  a  chart,  the  whole  of  these  islands  are  unluckily  placed 
north  and  south;  and  instead  of  stretching  xeestwardsLcross  the  Strait, 
by  the  same  unaccountable  mishap,  they  are  laid  down  a  full  degree 
to  the  eastward  of  any  part  of  the  west  coast  of  Greenland  !  Again: 
'  from  my  chart,  which  was  made  with  the  utmost  accuracy,  the 
number  of  these  islands  is  eighty:' — the  blots  upon  the  thing  we 
have  mentioned,  and  which,  we  suppose,  are  meant  to  represent 
islands,  amount  to  about  sixty. 

These  *  Linnvean  islands'  perform  a  very  conspicuous  part  in 
Bernard  O'Ueilly's  volume.  By  tlie  *  power  of  vision'  he  sees  be- 
hind them  'very  disthictly,  an  open  sea,'  and  beyond  that  an 
interminable  icy  continent.'  But  on  reading  a  little  farther,  we 
nnd  that  the  sea  and  the  continent  have  changed  places ! 

'  In  the  view  of  the  extensive  chain  of  islands  (to  which  I  have  pre- 
sumed to  give  the  name  of  the  Linnean  Isles),  whicfi  stretch  across  the 
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straits  east  and  west,  very  nearly  in  a  circular  curve,  as  far  as  the  power 

of  vision  can  ascertain,  there  lies  an  ioimensu  continent  of  icts  rising 
toward!)  the  Pole,  and  towards  the  is  hinds  before  tnentitmeii,  descending 
Jike  the  rei^ular  declivity  of  the  bnd  mentioned  by  llruce  in  the  ap- 
proach to  ihe  sources  of  ihe  Nile,  In  this  descent  innumerable  cbiin- 
nels  are  visible^  ealen  avvay  by  the  snow  uhich  i*»  dissfduul  unnuully 
under  the  presence  id  the  sun.  In  some  places  it  out-tnpi  the  ishtnds, 
but  leans  upon  them  all ;  aud  it  is  probably  owing  to  this  very  chain  of 
islands  presenltng  an  impenetrable  barrier,  that  tht^  descent  of  larj^er 
portions  of  the  icy  contintnt  have  nut  before  now  c^irried  iheir  chilling 
aspect  into  southern  climates/' — pp.  <;4,  95. 

Thus,  ioiJlead  of  an  open  sea  beyond  these  i.<ilands,  it  would  now 
appear^  that  this  *  iiiterminable  contii*cnt,*  the  source  of  all  the  ice- 
bergs that  dnat  to  the  southnardj  abuts  on  them  and  ouMaps  theni^ 
(like  the  overhanj^ing  eaves  of  a  thatched  roof,)  rising  towards  the 
North  Poh',  as  the  summit  of  the  ridge  ! 

Wc  canunt  be  siiflicietuly  lliankfid  to  these  eighty  buttresses,  whkh 
Bernard  O'Reilly  lias  discovered,  for  preventing  a  southirl)  visita- 
tion i»f  this  icy  continent  with  its*  'chilling  as[>ect/  Its  presence,  how- 
ever, would  not  seem  to  otlVr  any  very  great  anno)ance  to  the  neigh- 
bonring  hd)abitunt3  of  Greenland.  It  is  not  here,  afi  in  other  p^irts 
of  the  world,  that  frost,  snow,  and  elevation  of  surface,  occasion 
cold;  on  the  contrary  ihey  are  the  sources  of  heal.  Of  this  we  can- 
not doubt,  beitig  assured  that  *  the  ehfvated  lands  produce  iti  ihem- 
seUei*  Bucli  an  absorption  of  solar  heat,  during  the  summer  nioullis, 
M  tu  tuake  the  atni{»spht:re  iusnpportably  !»yltry;*  (lfiii:jdiii(ioM, 
p,  J3f);  that  '  the  beat  of  the  sun  rejected  from  the  =iiH»w  and  ice, 
uuil  iilso  frmn  the  face  of  the  rock,  is  intolerable;*  and  that '  when 
knee-deep  in  snow,  the  head  atid  body  are  iuvolvefl  in  a  bunting  at- 
nioiphere.'  (p*  JlJl.) 

This  extraordinary  development  of  heat  from  ice  arid  snow 
(which,  hy  the  way,  is  noted,  in  what  he  calls  a  journal,  from  3J°  to 
4if  of  Fahrenheit  in.  the  month  of  July)  might  be  expected  to  |»ro- 
duec  »ame  extraordinary  efl'ect  on  the  vegetation  of  Greenland — 
and  so  it  does  about  Disco,  near  the  '  icy  continent;'  for  there  'the 
accujinlation  of  heat  is  so  <^ieat  that  alt  vegetable  life  is  rapidly 
€Volved»Mp.  ^J7I);  *ni  the  soyiheni  part  of  Greenland,  however,  in 
about  i}{f  of  lut.,  the  thermal  inlluent  e  ceases,  and  with  it  all  appear- 
ance of  vegetation.  The  sliip  Thomas,  il  is  true,  was  never  willuii 
sight  of  any  land  on  this  part  t*f  the  coast ;  but  tlial  is  nothing — Ber- 
nard 0*lieilly's  '  povier  of  vision*  enables  him,  like  tite  witches  iu 
Macbeth,  to  see  '  beyond  the  igimrant  present.' — Indeed  we  are 
perfectly  astonished  at  tlie  unremitting  attention  which  he  appears  to 
have  bestowed  on  this  piclui  taque  country.  Not  a  single  day  parses 
in  which  the  ciiiliuy,  the  cirihoslralus,  the  agglomerated  cuuudo- 
^tmlui,  cirrliQCumuIus,  atid  the  nimbus  are  not  detected  in  plaving 
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timr  ffambob,  peqietuall j  iotmnioi^iD^  with  each  other,  dancing 
tbof^  the  mistj  atmosphere,  and  pro^iciiig  over  the  more  mittj 
pages  of  his  <piaftOy  as  niunerous  aod  as  varioos  ttansmotatMNB  as 
naj  beseeom  the  tube  of  a  kaleidoscope;  all  this  be  has  pilfered^ 
aod  converted  into  oooseose,  from  Forster's  '  Sjstannatic  Amnge- 
mcnt  of  the  Cloiids.'  Wtth  lespcct  to  the  coontry  itself,  he  gravelj 
assiiaa  us  that  it  is  a  grievous  mistake  to  suppose  it  took  its  mmto 
fiom  any  thing  gfdfu  about  it.  The  origin  is  totally  (hfferent,  and  is 
phualy  discoverable  in  the  hmguage  of  die  oatiTes.  It  is  called 
*  Succanunga,'  the  Land  of  the  Sun;  but,  lest  we  should  not  do 
justice  to  our  aothor*s  learned  and  *  interesting  specubtiou/  as  he 
calls  it,  we  present  our  readers  with  the  passage  entire. 

'  A  classical  resder,  &mi1iar  with  the  works  of  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  will  recollect  that  art  epithet  for  die  noon-day  Apollo,  when 
cbd  io  Latin  form,  b  Grymrus.  Grymras  Apollo  forms  an  adol^ory 
invocation  in  the  prayer  of  Eneas,  who  wm  at  once  a  priest  and  prtnca 
according  to  the  Phrygian  mythological  system.  General  Valiancy, 
who  bestowed  modi  mid  very  eatrsordinary  labonr  on  the  sob^rct  of 
antiqaities,  particnlariy  those  referable  to  eastern  origin,  hm  fixed  on 
the  word  Gnan,  of  Irnh  or  Celtic  signification,  m  it  may  be  received, 
being  epithetically  expresrive  of  the  strongest  power  of  the  son,  which 
is  synonymous  among  all  ancient  nations  with  the  Apollo  of  Grecian 
a^jrtholo^.  To  avoid,  dierefore,  invidious  reference  as  to  intercouise 
vnth  the  Greenlanders,  it  may  be  foiriy  admitted,  that  the  synoo^nne,  by 
whatever  voyager  to  these  ports  communicated,  is  justly  explained  by 
die  above  terms:  let  us  view  them  in  connesiioo: 

Soccanuk — the  San.  Succanunga — Greenland. 

Grian — Apollo,  or  the  Sun.  Grianland — Land  of  the  San. 

*  The  Land  of  the  Sun,  or  Sunny-land,  as  faroiliariy  may  be  said, 
correqK>nds  with  the  simple  appellation  which  the  natives  give  their 
country.  The  adventnrers  who  came  in  aftertimes  to  seek  the  same 
shores,  not  probably  understanding  the  meaning  of  the  term,  yet  spelling 
the  word  as  they  could  from  bearing  it  often  repeated,  were  inclined  to 
write  Grianland  in  their  mode  Grocnland,  which  sounds  very  nearly 
alike,  but  in  the  language  of  Denmark  has  no  reference  to  the  original.' 
— pp.  14,  15. 

There  is  a  trifling  mistake  in  this  *  interesting  speculation;'  but  it 
IS  rather  favourable  to  the  view  of  the  subject  as  taken  by  Bernard 
O'Reilly,  Esquire.  With  submission  to  his  superior  knowledge,  we 
take  leave  to  observe,  tliat  Grynsus  is  not  exactly  '  an  epithet  for 
the  noon-day  Apollo/  but  rather  of  a  grore  sacred  to  Apollo. 
His  tibi  Gr)-nan  ncnwris  clicatur  origo: 
Ne  quis  sit  lucvsy  quo  se  plus  jactet  Apollo. 

Now  as  the  anciciits  had  a  way  of  naming  things  by  the  '  mie  of 
contraries,'  us '  lucus  a  non  lucendo/  an  instance  in  point,  nothing  is 
inore  probable  than  that  iEneas  conferred  the  name  of  Gryn^an- 
land,  or  land  of  groves,  on  this  delightful  country,  because  he 
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could  not  meet  with  a  single  twig  upon  it,  Mr,  O'Reilly  has  our 
)>emui»$iou  to  print  thii*  furtlier  *  elucidalion'  in  the  second  editiou 
or  his  quarto* 

To  be  serious  for  a  monient — Getieral  Valencey,  (from  xvhom 
most  oftljis  rambling  siuS  is  taken y)  though  a  man  of  learning,  wrote 
more  noJisenst^  ihaii  anv  man  of  bis  time;  and  has nnfortunatety  been 
the  occasion  of  much  more  I  ban  he  wrote.  His  reveries  which,  as 
(licy  came  from  him,  afforded  occasional  gHmpaes  of  ingenuity, 
when  taken  up  by  ibose  \vl»o,  like  llcruard  O'Reilly,  have  neither 
learning,  nor  taste^  i«>r  judgment »  nor  even  common  sense  to  direct 
them  J  degenerate  into  mere  absurdities^  too  mad  for  reason,  too 
foohsh  for  mirtb. 

He,  ho  we  vert  is  so  elated  with  bis  success,  *  in  the  etymological 
line,'  tbat  be  pursues  his  inquiries  with  increased  vigour.  He  bas 
actuiilly  collected  a  vocabulary  of  no  less  than  six  and  twenty  words 
of  pure  Esquimaux,  among  which  ure  pkcarntifti/fR  child — -canoe^ 
a  boat,  Slc.^  and  he  has  set  the  people  themselves  right  as  to  the 
true  manner  of  writing  and  pronouncing  ibe*r  name,  ubich,  it  ap- 
pears, is  Vskee.  From  Uskee  comes  (we  know  not  how)  ^akf  and 
from  yak,  yankee;'~Q(  doodie  Mr.  O'Reilly  says  nothing.  His 
most  surprising  discovery,  however,  is  that  of  the  derivation  of  th« 
word  Uskee  itself,  with  which  we  shonld  have  favoured  uur  readers 
had  not  the  author,  unfortunately  for  his  *  literary  fame,*  contrived, 
in  imitation  of  bis  betters,  to  mix  up  so  much  filth  and  obscenity 
with  bi^  speculations  as  to  render  it  quite  nntii  for  the  public  eye 
or  ear. 

We  shall  not  trouble  our  readers  with  all  the  instances  to  which 
we  have  caught  our  learned  author  tripping,  though,  for  the  sake  of 
doing  justice  to  our  own  character  for  sagacity,  we  are  under  the 
necessity  of  noticing  a  few  of  thein.  Tims  we  apprehend  there  is 
a  trifling  mistake  in  the  information  now  first  communicated  to  tlie 
world,  that  '  Columbus  came  to  Britain/  and  tbat  *  he  was  refused 
protection,'  (Ifitrnducfitm,  p.  10) ^  that  *  two  noble  Venetians,  fol- 
lowing bis  example,  obtained  a  ship  in  Ireland,  and  sailed  to  West 
Friesland  in  1380/  not  many  years  after  he,  whose  example  they 
followed,  was  born.  Bui  though  they  got  their  ship  in  Ireland, 
and  though  Ireland  traded  with  West  Friezeland,  the  Irish,  it  seems, 
know  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  for  this  plain  reason,  because  Queen 
Elizabeth  deprived  them  of  Uieir  records,  (p.  10.)  Still  more  un- 
luckily for  the  Irish,  *  tliis  extensive  island,  peopled  with  polished 
inhabitants  dwelling  in  a  hundred  towns,  was,  shortly  after  its 
discovery,  suddenly  overwhelmed  in  the  ocean,  and  disappeared 
with  every  living  creature  on  its  surface,'  (p,  10) — those  beneath 
its  surface,  we  take  for  graiUed,  floated  off  iu  safety.  It  was  si- 
tuatedj  we  are  informed,  *  in  the  fifty-eighth  degree,  bet^leen  Ice- 
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land  and  Greenland,'  (p.  1 1.)  both  of  which,  of  course,  must  then 
have  extended,  at  least,  as  far  south  as  that  parallel,'  though  they 
have  since  receded  towards  the  North  Pole.  That  there  was  a 
West  Friezeland  Mr.  O'Reilly  assures  us  is  by  no  means  doubtful; 
that  it  was  not  the  Greenland  ^  of  late  note'  is  equally  certain ;  and 
diat  it  is  now  named  the  Sunken  I^nd  of  Buss  cannot  be  called 
in  question: — yet  in  the  very  next  page  he  says :  'Quaire?  May  not 
this  land  of  Buss,  so  sunken,  bear  some  probable  reference  to  the 
Old  or  Lost  Greenland,  or  the  Atlantis  of  the  Greek  writers?  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  disprove  this.'  (p.  12).  We  will  not  contest 
the  point  with  the  learned  author,  especially  as,  after  all,  this  island, 
with  its  hundred  cities,  which  was  metamorphosed  from  West 
Friezeland  to  Buss,  from  Buss  to  West  Greenland,  and  from  West 
Greenland  to  the  ^  Atlantis  of  the  Greek  writers,'  turns  out  to  be 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  '  famed  Ultima  Thule  of  the  an- 
cients' !  '  and  as  whole  valleys  of  dreadful  soundings,  and  peaks 
of  tremendous  and  destructive  contact,  buried  in  the  ocean  water, 
forbid  an  exact  inquiry  regarding  its  actual  position.' (p.  12.) 

But  if  Mr.  O'Reilly  has  perplexed  us  a  little  with  this  multi- 
nominal  country,  in  return,  he  has  set  us  at  ease  with  regard  to 
Spitzbergen,  which  we  had  supposed  to  be  a  cluster  of  islands,  but 
>vhich  he  has  ascertained,  from  his  two  months  cruize  in  Davis's 
Strait,  *  to  be  one  island.'  (p.  47).  We  are  moreover  instructed 
that  '  this  one  island  (Spitzbergen)  is  utterly  uninhabitable  in  the 
winter  months/  and,  finally,  that  ^  the  attempt  has  never  yet  been 
made.'  Will  not  the  Dutch  and  the  Russians  take  shame  to  them- 
selves for  publishing  in  the  face  of  the  world,  that  their  people  have 
frequently  wintered  there  !  We  are  also  informed  that  the  *  bergy 
fiagments'  from  the  '  icy  continent'  seldom  pass  the  latitude  of 
Staienhoek  before  they  become  finally  *  dissolved ;'  of  course,  the 
accounts  of  ice-islands  seen  in  the  Atlantic  are  false.  And  by  way 
of  further  consolation,  it  is  added,  that  the  icy  continent  itself  must 
finally  disappear,  as  the  melted  snow  has  eaten  deep  and  tremendous 
chasms  into  its  sides. 

One  word  more — We  are  not  much  in  the  liabit  of  deciding  on 
the  price  of  books,  considering  that  as  not  within  the  critic's  pro- 
vince ;  yet  when,  as  on  the  present  occasion,  the  enormous  sum  of 
fifty  shillings  is  charged  for  a  very  thin  quarto,  we  cannot  but  think 
it  fair  that  the  public  should  be  apprized  of  what  it  is  composed. — 
It  is  this  consideration  alone  which  has  led  us  to  waste  a  word  on 
a  composition  so  utterly  worthless  as  the  volume  before  us. 
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*  Farewt'U  !  a  won!  iJiat  must  be,  and  lialli  been — 
A  sound  nliicb  makes  us  Imger  ; — yet — fitruwell! 
Yc  !  who  have  trared  ihe  Pilgrim  to  the  Rene 
Which  IS  his  hist,  if  in  your  memories  dwell 
A  though  I  ^vhich  once  was  his,  if  on  ye  swell 
A  single  recrdlectitm,  not  in  vain 
lie  wore  his  sandal-^hoon,  and  scaliop-sUell ; 
Farewell  1  with  him  alone  may  rest  tjie  pain, 
If  such  there  were—wiih  f/tnt,  the  moral  of  his  strain!* 

'T'HIS  solemn  valediction,  die  concluding  stanza  of  Lord  Byron's 
-^  poem,  forms  al  otice  a  natural  iuiil  an  iinpreislve  niolto  to  our 
essay*  *  There  are  few  things/ says  the  moralist,  *  nut  jvurely  evil, 
of  which  we  can  say,  M'itliout  some  emotion  of  uneasitiess^  t/ijs  is 
the  iaxi.  Those  who  could  never  agree  together  shed  tears  when 
mulunl  discontent  has  determined  them  to  final  sepu ration,  atid  of 
a  place  tinit  has  been  frequently  visited,  thoiigli  without  pleasure, 
ihe  last  look  is  taken  with  heaviness  of  heart.'  When  we  resume, 
therefore,  our  task  of  criticism,  and  are  aware  that  we  are  exerting 
it  for  the  lust  lime  upon  this  extraordinary  work,  we  feel  no  small 
sh^rc  of  reluctance  to  part  with  tlic  Pilgnm,  whose  wanderings 
have  so  often  beguiled  our  labours,  and  divcrisificd  our  paj^cs.  We 
part  from  *  Chiltle  Harold'  as  from  the  pleasant  and  gifted  com- 
panion of  an  interesting  tour^  whose  occasional  waywardness,  obsti- 
nacy and  caprice  are  forgotten  in  the  depth  of  thought  with  which 
he  commented  upon  subjects  of  interest  as  they  passed  before  us, 
and  in  the  brilliancy  with  which  he  coloured  such  scenery  as  ad- 
dressed itself  to  the  imagination.  His  faults,  if  we  at  all  remember 
ihem,  are  recollected  only  witli  pity,  as  affecting  himself  indeed,  but 
no  lonj^er  a  concern  of  ours  t — \m  merits  acquire  double  value  in  our 
eyes  when  we  call  to  mind  that  we  may  perhaps  never  more  profit  by 
ihcm.  ^Hie  scallop-shell  and  staff  are  now  laid  aside,  the  pilgrimage 
is  accomplished,  and  Lord  Byron,  in  his  assumed  character,  is  no 
lotiger  to  delight  us  with  the  display  of  his  wondrous  talents,  or 
provoke  us  by  the  use  he  sometiines  condescends  to  make  of  them, 
— an  me  which  at  times  has  reminded  us  of  his  ow  n  powerful  simile, 
*  It  was  as  is  a  new-dug  grave. 
Closing  o'er  one  we  sought  to  save/ 
Before  we  part,  however,  we  feel  ourselves  impelled  to  re5ume 
consideration  of  his  *  Pilgrimage,'  not  as  consisting  of  detached 
account**  of  foreign  scenery  and  of  the  emotions  suggested  by 
ihem,  but  as  a  whole  poem,  wTitten  in  the  same  general  spirit, 
and  pervaded  by  the  same  cast  of  poetry.     In  doing  this,  we  arc  con- 
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sckms  we  must  repeat  much  which  has  perhaps  been  better  said  by 
others,  and  even  be  guilty  of  the  yet  more  anpardonable  crime  of  re- 
peating ourselves.  But  if  we  are  not  new  we  will  at  least  be  brie( 
and  the  occasion  seems  to  us  peculiarly  favourable  for  placing  before 
our  readers  the  circumstances  which  secured  to  the  Pilgrimage  of 
Childe  Harold  a  reception  so  generally  popular.  The  estrinsic 
circumstances,  which  refer  rather  to  the  state  of  the  public  taste 
than  to  the  genius  and  talent  of  the  author,  claim  precedence  in 
order  because,  though  they  are  not  those  on  which  the  fame  of  the 
poet  must  ultimately  rest,  they  are  unquestionably  the  scaffolding 
by  means  of  which  the  edifice  was  first  raised  which  now  stands 
independent  of  them. 

Originality,  as  it  is  the  highest  and  rarest  property  of  genius,  is 
also  that  which  has  most  charms  for  the  public.  Not  that  origina- 
lity is  always  necessary,  for  the  world  will  be  contented,  in  the 
poverty  of  its  mental  resources,  with  mere  novelty  or  singularity, 
and  must  therefore  be  enchanted  with  a  work  that  exhibits' both 
qualities.  The  vulgir  author  is  usually  distinguished  by  his  treading, 
or  attempting  to  tread,  in  the  steps  of  the  reigning  favourite  of  the 
day.  He  is  didactic,  sentimental,  romantic,  epic,  pastoral,  accord- 
11^  to  the  taste  of  the  moment,  and  his  '  fancies  and  delights/ 
like  those  of  Master  Justice  Shallow,  are  sure  to  be  adapted  to 
the  tunes  which  the  carmen  whistle.  The  consequence  is,  not  that 
the  herd  of  imitators  gain  their  object,  but  that  ttie  melody  which 
they  have  profaned  becomes  degraded  in  the  sated  ears  of  the  pubbe 
— its  original  richness,  wildness  and  novelty  are  forgotten  when  it  is 
made  manifest  how  easily  the  leading  notes  can  be  caught  and  pa- 
rodied, and  whatever  its  intrinsic  merit  may  have  been,  it  becomes, 
for  the  time,  stale  and  fulsome.  If  the  composition  which  has 
been  thus  hunted  down  possesses  intrinsic  merit,  it  may — indeed  it 
will — eventually  revive  and  claim  its  proper  place  amid  the  poetical 
ealaxy;  deprived,  indeed,  of  the  adventitious  value  which  it  may  at 
nrst  have  acquired  from  its  novelty,  but  at  the  same  time  no  longer 
over-shaded  and  incumbered  by  the  croud  of  satellites  now  con^ 
signed  to  chaos  and  primaeval  night.  When  the  success  of  Bums, 
writing  in  his  native  dialect  with  unequalled  vigour  and  sweetness, 
had  called  from  their  flails  an  hundred  peasants  to  cudgel  their 
braiitf  for  rhymes,  we  can  well  remember  that  even  the  bard  of 
Coila  was  somewhat  injured  in  the  common  estimation — as  a  mas- 
ter piece  of  painting  is  degraded  by  being  placed  amid  the  flaring 
colours  and  ill-drawn  figures  of  imitative  daubers.  The  true  poet 
attempts  the  very  reverse  of  the  imitator.  He  plunges  into  the  stream 
of  public  opinion  even  when  its  tide  is  running  strongest,  crosses 
its  direction,  and  bears  his  crown  of  laurel  as  Csesar  did  his  impe- 
rial mantle,  triumphant  above  the  waves.  Such  a  phenomenon  sel- 
dom 
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dom  fails  at  first  to  divide  and  at  length  to  alter  I  he  reiL'ning  taste 
of  the  period,  and  if  the  bold  adventurer  ha«*  sucresslully  buffeted 
the  ebbing  tide  which  bore  up  his  compelitorj  he  soon  has  the  benetit 
of  the  flood  in  his  own  favour* 

In  applying  these  general  remarks  to  Lord  Byron's  jjravest  and 
most  serious  performance,  we  must  recal  to  the  reader's  recollec- 
tion that  since  the  lime  of  Cowper  he  has  been  the  tirst  p(»et  who, 
either  in  his  own  person,  or  covered  by  no  very  thick  diss^nise,  huji 
directly  appeared  before  the  public,  an  actual  living  man  evpreijsing 
His  own  sentiments,  thougliLs,  hopes  and  fears.  Almost  qII  the  potiU 
of  our  day,  who  have  possessed  a  considerable  pt>rliou  of  pulilic 
attention,  are  person^illy  little  known  to  the  rei*der,  at»d  can  only  be 
judgerl  from  the  passions  and  feelings  assigned  by  them  to  persons 
toluily  fictitious,  Cbilde  Harold  appeared — we  must  not  say  in  the 
character  of  ^Ae  author — bnl  certainly  in  that  of  a  real  exisimg  per- 
son, witli  whose  feelings  as  such  ihe  public  were  disposed  to  asso- 
ciate those  of  Lord  Byron.  Whether  tl\e  reader  acted  right  or  other* 
wise  in  persisting  to  neglect  the  shades  of  distinction  which  the 
«ulhor  endeavoured  to  point  out  bttwixt  bis  pilgrim  and  himself,  it 
is  certain  lliat  no  little  power  over  the  public  attention  was  gained 
from  their  being  identified.  Childe  Harold  may  not  be,  nor  do  we 
believe  he  is,  Lord  Byron's  very  self,  but  he  is  Lord  Byron*s  pic- 
ture, sketched  by  Lord  Byron  himself,  arrayed  in  a  fancy  dress,  and 
dis£;uised  perhaps  by  some  extrinsic  attributes,  but  still  bearing  a 
sufficient  resemblance  to  the  original  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
we  have  drawn.  This  identity  is  so  far  acknowledged  in  the  pre- 
face to  the  Canto  now  before  us,  where  Lord  Byron  thus  expresses 
himself. 

*  The  poem  at^o,  or  the  pilgrim*  or  both,  have  accompanied  me  from 
first  to  last;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  a  pardnnubb  vanity  which  induces 
mc  to  reflect  with  compkcency  on  a  couifwisition  which  in  sume  Hrra^e 
conirecls  me  with  the  spot  where  it  was  produced,  and  the  objects  it 
would  fain  describe;  and  however  unworthy  it  may  be  deemed  of 
those  magical  and  memorable  abodes,  however  short  it  may  hill  of  our 
distant  conceptions  and  immediate  impressions,  yet  as  a  mxirk  ot  respect 
for  what  is  vt^nerable,  and  of  feeling  fur  what  is  glorious^  it  has  been  in 
me  a  source  of  pleasure  in  the  production,  and  I  part  iviih  it  with  a 
kind  of  regret,  which  I  hardily  suspected  that  events  could  have  left  mc 
for  imaginary  objects/ — pp.  vi,  vii. 

But  besides  the  pleasing  novelty  of  a  traveller  and  a  poet, 
throwing  before  the  reader  hi^  reflections  and  opniions,  his  loves  and 
hifc  hates,  his  raplureii  and  his  sorrows;  besides  the  novelty  and  pride 
which  the  j>ublrc  felt,  upon  being  called  as  it  were  into  familiarity 
with  a  ttiiud  so  powerful^  and  invited  to  witness  and  partake  of  its 

deep 
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deep  emotions ;  the  feelings  tkemsdves  wei'e  of  a  character  which 
stmck  with  awe  thote  to  whom  the  noble  pilgrim  thus  exposed  the 
sanctuary  of  his  bosom.  They  were  introduced  into  no  Teian  para- 
dise of  lutes  and  maidens,  were  placed  in  no  hall  resounding  witli 
inu»c  and  dazzling  with  many-coloured  lights,  and  called  upon  to 
gaze  on  those  gay  forms  that  flutter  in  the  muse's  beam.  The  ban- 
quet had  ceased,  and  it  was  the  pleasure  of  its  melancholy  lord  that 
his  guests  should  witness  that  gloominess,  which  seems  most  dismal 
when  it  succeeds  to  exuberant  and  unrestrained  gaiety.  The 
emptied  wine-cup  lay  on  the  ground,  the  withered  garland  was 
flung  aside  and  trodden  under  foot,  the  instruments  of  music  were 
silent,  or  waked  but  those  few  and  emphatic  chords  which  express 
sorrow;  while,  amid  the  ruins  of  what  had  once  been  the  palace  of 
pleasure,  the  stem  pilgrim  stalked  from  desolation  to  desolation, 
spurning  from  him  the  implements  of  former  luxury,  and  repellii^ 
with  equal  scorn  the  more  valuable  substitutes  which  wisdom  and 
philosophy  ofiiered  to  supply  their  place.  The  reader  felt  as  it  were 
m  the  presence  of  a  superior  being,  when,  instead  of  his  judgment 
being  consulted,  his  imagination  excited  or  soothed,  his  taste  fla^ 
tered  or  conciliated  in  order  to  bespeak  his  applause,  he  was  told, 
in  strains  of  the  most  sublime  poetry,  that  neither  he,  the  courteous 
reader,  nor  aught  the  earth  had  to  shew,  was  worthy  the  attention 
of  the  noble  traveller. — All  countries  he  traversed  with  a  heart  for 
entertaining  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  an  eye  for  observing  the 
crimes  and  follies  of  mankind  ;  and  from  all  he  drew  subjects  of  sor- 
row, of  indignation,  of  contempt.  From  Dan  to  Beersheba  all  was 
barrenness.  To  despise  the  ordinary  sources  of  happiness,  to  turn 
with  scorn  from  the  pleasures  which  captivate  others,  and  to  en- 
dure, as  it  were  voluntarily,  evils  which  others  are  most  anxious  to 
ahun,  is  a  path  to  ambition;  for  the  monarch  is  scarcely  more  re- 
spected for  possessing,  than  the  anchoret  for  contemning  the  means 
of  power  and  of  pleasure.  A  mind  like  that  of  Harold,  apparently 
incnfierent  to  the  usual  enjoyments  of  life,  and  which  entertains,  or 
at  least  exhibits,  such  contempt  for  its  usual  pursuits,  has  the  same 
ready  road  to  the  respect  of  the  mass  of  mankind,  who  judge  that 
to  be  superior  to  humanity  which  can  look  down  upon  its  common 
habits,  tastes,  and  pleasures. 

This  fashion  of  thnikiug  and  writing  of  course  had  its  imitators, 
and  those  right  many.  But  the  humorous  sadness  which  sat  so 
gracefully  on  the  original  made  but  a  poor  and  awkward  appearance 
on  those  who 

— —  wrapp'd  themselves  in  Harold's  inky  cloak, 
To  show  the  world  how  *  Byron'  did  not '  write.' 

Their  affected  melancholy  shewed  like  the  cynicism  of  Ape- 
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manttis  contrasted  with  the  real  misanthropy  of  Timon.  And,  to 
say  the  truth,  we  are  not  sorry  that  the  fashion  lias  latterly  lost 
ground.  This  species  of  general  contempt  of  intellectual  pleasures, 
and  worldly  employment,  is  more  closely  connected  with  the  Epicu- 
rean philosophy  than  may  be  at  first  supposed.  If  philosophy  be 
but  a  pursuit  of  words,  and  the  revolutions  of  empires  inevitable  re- 
turns of  the  same  cycle  of  fearful  transitions ;  if  our  earliest  and 
best  affections  '  run  to  waste,  and  water  but  the  deserl,'  the  want 
of  worthier  motives  to  action  gives  a  tremendous  and  destructive  im- 
pulse to  the  dangerous  Carpe  diem  of  the  Garden — that  most  seduc- 
tive argument  of  sensual  pleasure.  This  doctrine  of  the  nothingness 
of  human  pursuits,  not  as  contrasted  with  those  of  religion  and  vir- 
tue, (to  which  they  are  indeed  as  nothing,)  but  absolutely  and  in 
themselves,  is  too  apt  to  send  its  pupils  in  despair  to  those  pleasures 
which  promise  a  real  gratification,  however  short  and  gross.  Thus 
do  thoughts  and  opinions,  in  themselves  the  most  melancholy,  be- 
come incitements  to  the  pursuit  of  the  most  degrading  pleasures ; 
as  the  Egyytians  placed  skulls  upon  their  banqueting  tables,  and 
as  the  fools  of  Holy  Writ  made  the  daring  and  fearful  association 
of  imminent  fate  and  present  revelling — Let  us  eat  and  drinkjfor 
to-morrow  we  die. 

If  we  treat  the  humour  less  gravely,  and  consider  it  as  a  posture 
of  the  mind  assumed  for  the  nonce,  still  this  enumeration  of  the 
vain  pursuits,  the  indulged  yet  unsatiated  passions  of  humanity,  is 
apt  to  weary  our  spirits  if  not  our  patience,  and  the  discourse  ter- 
minates in  a  manner  as  edifying  as  the  dialogue  in  Prior's  Alma  :-<- 
*  "  Tired  with  these  thoughts'*—"  Less  tired  than  I," 

Quoth  Dick,  "  with  your  philosophy — 

That  people  live  and  die  1  knew, 

An  hour  ago  as  well  as  you  ; 

What  need  of  books  those  truths  to  tell. 

Which  folks  perceive  who  cannot  spell ; 

And  must  we  spectacles  apply. 

To  view  what  hurts  our  naked  eye  ? 

If  to  be  sad  is  to  be  wise, 

I  do  most  heartily  despise 

AVhatever  Socrates  has  said,    . 

Or  Tully  wrote,  or  VVanley  read." 
*  Dear  Drift !  to  set  our  matters  right. 

Remove  these  papers  from  my  sight, 

Burn  Mats  Des-carte  and  Aristotle — 

Here,  Jonathan,  your  master's  bottle.' 

But  it  was  not  merely  to  the  novelty  of  an  author  speaking  in 
his  own  person,  and  in  a  tone  which  arrogated  a  contempt  of  all 
the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life,  that  *  Childe  Harold'  owed  its  extensive 
popularity :    these  formed  but  the  point  or  sharp  edge  of  the 
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wedge  by  which  the  work  was  enabled  to  insinuate  its  way  inte 
that  venerable  block,  the  British  public.  The  high  claims  in- 
ferred at  once  in  the  direct  appeal  to  general  attention,  and  scorn 
of  general  feeling,  were  supported  by  powers  equal  to  such  pre- 
tensions. He  who  despised  the  world  intimatdl  that  he  bad  the 
talents  and  genius  necessary  to  win  it  if  he  had  thought  it  worth 
while.  There  was  a  strain  of  poetry  in  v  hich  the  sense  predo- 
ninated  over  the  sound ;  there  was  the  eye  keen  to  behold  nature, 
and  the  pen  powerful  to  trace  her  varied  graces  of  beauty  or  terror; 
there  was  the  heart  ardent  at  the  call  of  freedom  or  of  geueroua 
feeling,  and  belying  every  moment  the  frozen  shrine  in  which  false 
philosophy  had  incased  it,  glowing  like  the  intense  and  concen- 
trated alcohol,  which  remains  one  single  but  buniii^  drop  in  the 
centre  of  the  ice  which  its  more  watery  particles  have  formed.  In 
despite  of  the  character  which  he  had  assumed,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  see  in  the  Pilgrim  what  nature  designed  him  to  be,  and  what, 
in  spite  of  bad  metaphysics  and  worse  politics,  he  may  yet  be,  a 
person  whose  high  talents  the  wise  and  virtuous  may  enjojy  without 
a  qualifying  sish  or  frown.  Should  that  day  arrive,  and  if  time  be 
granted,  it  will  arrive,  we  who  have  ventured  upon  the  precarious 
task  of  prophecy — we  who  have  been  censured  for  not  mingling  the 
feults  of  genius  with  its  talents — ^we  shall  claim  oiu*  hoiur  of  heartfelt 
exultation.  He  himself,  while  deprecating  censure  on  the  ashes  of 
another  great  but  self- neglected  genius,  has  well  pleaded  the  com* 
mon  cause  of  those  who,  placed  high  above  the  croud,  have  their 
errors  and  their  follies  rendered  more  conspicuous  by  their  elevation. 

*■  Hard  is  his  fate  on  whom  the  public  gaze 
Is  fix'd  for  ever  to  detract  or  praise ; 
Repose  denies  her  requiem  to  bis  name, 
And  Folly  loves  the  martyrdom  of  Fame : 
The  secret  enemy,  whose  sleepless  eye 
Stands  sentinel,  accuser,  judge,  and  spy ; 
Her  for  the  fool,  the  jealous,  and  the  vain. 
The  envious,  who  but  breath  in  others'  pain  : 
Behold  tht:  host  delighting  to  deprave^ 
Who  track  the  steps  of  Glory  to  the  grave/ 

For  ourselves,  amid  the  various  attendants  on  the  triumph  of 
genius,  we  would  far  rather  be  the  soldier  who,  pacing  by  the  side 
of  his  general,  mixes,  wiih  military  frankness,  censure  amid  his 
songs  of  praise,  than  the  slave  in  the  chariot  to  flatter  his  vanity 
by  low  adulation,  or  exasperate  his  feelings  by  virulent  invective. 
In  entering  our  protest  tlierefore  against  the  justice  and  the  moral 
tendency  of  that  strain  of  dissatisfaction  and  diespondency,  that  cold 
and  sceptical  philosophy  which  clouds  our  prospects  on  earth,  and 
closes  those  beyond  it,  we  willingly  render  to  this  extraordinary 
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poem  tlie  full  praise  that  geniuis  in  its  happiest  efforts  can  demand 

frooi  us. 

The  plan,  if  it  can  be  termed  30,  hovers  between  that  of  a  de- 
lacriplive  and  a  pbilosuphical  poem.  The  Pilgrim  passes  from  laud 
[to  laud,  jilternalely  describing,  miiaing,  meditating,  exclaiming,  and 
[moralizing;  und  llie  reuder>  partaking  of  his  enllnuiasiii,  becomes 
[almost  tlie  partner  of  his  jonrney.  Tlie  Hrst  and  second  C^intos  were 
roccupied  by  Spain  and  Greece—the  former,  tW  stage  upon  which 
[those  incidents  were  then  passing  which  were  to  decide,  in  their 
I  consequence,  die  fate  of  existing  Europe ;  the  huter,  the  country 

'Whose  sun,  so  loug  sct^  has  yet  left  an  the  horizon  of  the  w  orld  such 
In  blaze  of  splendour.  It  is  scarcely  necessary^  to  say,  that  in  both 
[countries,  but  especially  in  the  last,  the  pilgrim  found  room  for  tne- 
\  dilation  even  to  madness.  The  third  Canto  saw  Childe  Harold 
^  once  more  upon  the  main,  and  traced  him  from  Belgium  to  Svvil* 
[zerland,  through  scenes  distinguished  by  natural  graces,  and  ren- 
I  dered  memorable  by  late  events.  Through  thi*!  ample  field  we 
I  accompanied  the  Pilgrim,  and  the  strains  which  descrifie  the  beau- 
1  lies  of  the  Khine  and  the  inagnifictiice  of  the  I^man  lake,  are  stitl 
'  glowing  in  our  ears.  *rhe  fourth  Canto  now  appears,  and  recals 
'  iwj  to  the  immediate  object  of  the  present  article. 

The  poem  opens  in  Venice,  once  the  mart  of  the  universe— 

I. 
*  I  stood  in  Venice,  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs ; 
A  palace  ^ind  a  prison  on  each  hand  : 
i  saw  from  out  the  wave  her  strucltires  rise 
As  from  the  stroke  of  the  enchanter's  wand  : 
A  thousand  years  their  cloudy  wings  expand 
Around  me,  and  a  dying  Glory  &miles 
0*er  the  far  times,  when  many  a  subject  land 
LookM  to  the  winged  Lion  s  marble  piles, 
Where  Venice  sate  in  state,  thron'd  on  her  hundred  isles  Y 

The  former  greatness  of  this  cjueen  of  commerce  is  described  and 
mingled  with  the  recollections  associated  with  her  name,  from  thf' 
immortal  works  of  rictiun  of  which  she  has  farmed  die  scene. 

IV. 

'  But  unto  u«  she  hath  a  spell  beyond 
Her  name  in  story,  and  her  long  array 
Of  roiglily  shadows,  who»e  dim  forms  despond 
Above  the  Dogeless  city*s  vanish'd  sway  ; 
Ours  is  a  trophy  which  will  not  decay 
With  ihe  Rialto  ;  Shy  lock  and  the  Moor, 
And  Pierre,  can  not  be  swept  or  worn  away — 
The  keystone*  ol  the  arch  !  though  nil  were  o'er, 
For  us  repeoplcd  were  the  solitary  shore. 
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V. 

'  The  beings  of  the  mind  are  not  of  clay  ; 

Essentially  immortal,  they  create 

And  multiply  in  us  a  brighter  ray 

And  more  belu%ed  existence :  that  which  Fate 

Prohibits  to  dull  life,  in  this  our  state 

Of  mortal  bondage,  by  these  spirits  supplied 

First  exiles,  then  replaces  what  we  hate ; 

Watering  the  heart  whose  curly  flowers  have  died 
And  with  a  fresher  growth  replenishing;  the  void/ 
That  this  is  true  in  philosophy  as  well  as  beautiful  in  poetry ; 
that  fiction  as  well  as  reality  can  impress  local  associations  of  the 
most  fascinating  kind,  that  not  alone  the  birth-place  or  tumb  of  the 
man  of  geniu!<y  but  the  scenes  %ihich  he  has  chosen  for  the  action 
of  hb  story  remain  dear  '  Co  our  meiuorie^,'  and  have  to  our  ears 
and  eyes  a  fascinating  charm,  was  repeatedly  experienced  during 
the  Peninsular  war.  Spain,  separated  by  the  ocean  and  the  Pyre- 
nees from  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  ^Idom  in  collision  with  Britain, 
•ave  when  we  have  encountered  her  fleets  upon  the  seas,  lying  also 
beyond  the  ordinary  course  t>f  travellers  and  tourists,  has  little  fami- 
liar to  us  as  readers  of  history  or  as  members  of  British  society. 
But  the  authors  of  fiction  had  given  assi)ciations  to  this  country  of 
the  most  interesting  kind,  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  slender 
list  afforded  by  hbtory  or  conversation.  ITie  British  officers  rushed 
with  the  eagerness  of  entlmsiasm  to  find  in  the  tower  of  Segovia 
the  apartment  from  which  Gil  Bias,  in  his  captivity,  looked  over 
the  wanderings  of  the  Ebro: — even  the  French  dealt  mildly  with  the 
city  of  Toboso,  because  it  had  given  nanic  to  the  celebrated  Dnl- 
cinea;  and  amid  the  romantic  deserts  of  the  Sierra  Morcna  tlie 
weary  step  was  render  lighter  to  the  readers  of  Cervantes,  who  at 
every  turn  of  their  inarch  amcug  the  landscapes  which  he  has  de- 
scribed with  such  exquisite  truth  and  felicity,  expected  to  see  the 
doughty  knight-errant  and  his  trusty  squire,  or  the  l>eautifnl  vision 
of  Dorothea,  when  she  was  surpiized  in  boy*s  attire  washing  her 
Uvi  in  the  rivulet.  Such  is  the  prerogative  of  genius  1  and  well 
fMMy  it  Ixr  celebrated  by  one  who  has  himself  impressed  associations 
iip<#if  •'>  much  scenery,  which  will  never,  while  Britons  speak  their 
|^M.c«  M(  lun;(uage,  be  seen  without  recollecting  the  pilgrim  and  his 

t  h<  t  otittiiit  of  the  former  and  present  state  of  Venice  calls  forth 
^t4**o-Mi  ii  ihjiii  of  nioial  refiections  suitable  to  the  occasion;  but 
Utk  h'fiA*.  iMlytiin,  Klaitdiug  on  the  Biid«;e  of  Sighs,  and  having  be- 
ht,*fiit  Im:  It  1 1  ilii!  ijiniv.couj  of  the  mo^^t  jealous  aristocracy  that  ever 
1  >.tzh  '/ ,  hi  i\t*  VII  iiiiiy  itl.HO  of  the  palace  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  and 
ifl  iii>/'t  •  ii'tht  MMiiiili*'  by  nieans  of  which  the  most  treacherous 
viil  \,a.t   '/»    iiii'ihviiKMM  iiifoimers  possessed  full  power  over  the 
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life  and  furtutie  of  the  noblest  cilizens,  might  have  spared  liis  regret 
for  the  loss  of  diat  freedom  which  Venice  never  possessed.  The 
diblinclioiJ,  in  lhii>  and  many  odier  cast's*,  beUvixt  a  free  and  an  iu- 
depeiidcnl  nation,  is  not  i»utlicieiuiy  observed.  The  W^nelians  were 
never  a  free  people,  lliongh  the  slate  of  Venice  was  not  only  inde- 
pendentj  bnt  weallhy  and  powerful,  during  the  middle  ages,  by  dje 
extent  of  her  commerce  and  the  pohcy  of  her  uise  rulers*  liut 
commerce  found  ii  more  convenient  cliannel  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  for  that  trade  which  Venice  had  hitherto  carried  on. 
Her  rulers  over-rated  her  strength  nnii  cngau;ed  in  a  war  against  the 
confederated  force  of  Italy,  from  the  cunsequenees  of  which,  though 
gloriously  sustained,  the  state  never  recovered.  The  proud  re- 
public, whose  bride  was  the  Adriatic,  shared  the  fate  of  I'yre  and 
Sidon — of  a! I  nations  whose  weahh  and  grandeur  are  founded  ex- 
clusively on  slops,  colonies,  and  coinnrerce.  The  *  crowning  city, 
whoise  merchants  were  prmces,  and  w  hose  Irathckers  were  tlie  ho- 
nourable of  the  earl!)/  had  long  passed  into  a  state  of  the  third 
class,  existing  merely  because  not  demolished,  and  ready  to  give 
way  to  the  first  impulse  of  outward  force.  The  art  of  the  Venetian 
rulers  in  stooping  to  their  circumstances,  and  bending  where  they 
must  otherwise  have  broken,  could' only  protract  this  semblance  of 
independence  until  the  storm  of  the  French  Revolution  destroyed 
Venice,  among  many  other  governnjcnts  which  had  been  respected 
by  other  con*]ueiors  from  a  reverence  to  antiquity,  or  from  a  regard 
for  existing  institutions,  the  very  reverse  of  the  principle  winch  ac- 
tuated the  repubiicau  generals.  It  is  surely  vam  to  moinn  for  a 
nation  whicli,  if  restored  to  independence,  could  not  defend  or  sup- 
port itself;  and  it  would  be  worse  than  vain,  were  it  possible,  to 
restore  the  Signovia  witli  all  its  oligarehicat  terrors  of  denunciation, 
and  secret  imprisonment,  and  judicial  murder.  What  is  to  be 
wished  for  luily,  is  the  amalgamaliou  of  its  various  petty  states  into 
one  independent  and  well-governed  kingdom,  capable  of  asserting 
and  maintaining  her  place  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  To  this 
desirable  order  of  things  nothing  can  be  a  stronger  obstacle  than 
the  rein^tatenieiU  of  the  varitnis  petty  divisions  of  that  fair  country, 
each  incapable  of  defending  itself,  but  ready  to  lend  its  aid  to  de- 
stroy lis  neighbours. 

Of  Italy,  in  its  present  stale,  it  is  impossible  to  think  or  speak 
without  recognizing  the  truth  us  well  as  the  beauty  of  the  follow mg 
lines* 

XXVI. 
*  The  commonwealth  of  kings,  the  men  of  Rome! 

AtjJ  even  since,  and  nf»w,  fair  IiaJy! 

Thou  iirt  the  giirtlen  of  the  world,  the  home 

Of  all  Art  yieich,  and  Nuture  can  decree; 

Even  in  thy  desart,  what  is  like  to  thee  ? 

Thy 
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Thy  very  weeds  are  beautiful,  thy  waste 
More  rich  than  othf;r  climes'  fertility ; 
Thy  wreck  a  glory,  and  thy  ruin  graced 
With  an  immaculate  charm  which  can  not  be  de&ced.' — p.  l6 

Through  these  deliglitful  regions  the  Pitgrim  wanders,  awakening 
by  the  Bashes  of  bis  imagination  that  of  the  reader,  as  the  face  ol 
the  coMutry  suggests  topics  of  moral  interest,  and  reminds  iis 
alternately  of  the  achievements  of  the  great  of  former  cjays,  in  arms 
.and  in  literature,  and  as  local  description  mingles  itself  with  the 
most  interesting  topics  of  local  history.  Arqua,  *  the  mountain 
where  he  died,'  suggests  the  name  of  Petrarch;  the  deserted 
Ferrara  the  fame  and  the  fate  of  Tasso  fitly  classed  with  Danl6 
and  Ariosto,  the  bards  of  Hell  and  Chivalry.  .Florence  and  its 
statues,  Thrasimene  and  Clitumnus  start  up  before  us  with  their 
scenery  and  their  recollections.  Perhaps  there  are  no  verses  in 
our  language  of  happier  descriptive  power  than  the  two  stamgis 
which  characterize  the  latter  river.  In  general,  poets  find  it  ao 
difficult  to  leave  an  interesting  subject,  that  they  injure  the  di^ 
thnctness  of  the  description  by  loadmg  it  so  as  to  embarrass  rather 
than  excite  the  fancy  of  the  reader ;  or  ^4se,  to  avoid  that  fault,  they 
confine  themselves  to  cold  and  abstract  generalities.  The  author 
has  in  the  following  stanzas  admirably  steered  his  course  betwixt 
these  extremes ;  while  they  present  the  outlines  of  a  picture  as  pure 
and  brilliant  as  those  of  Claude  Lorraine,  the  task  of  filling  up  the 
more  minute  particulars  is  judiciously  left  to  the  imagination  of  the 
reader;  and  it  must  be  dull  indeed  if  it  does  not  supply  what  the 
poet  bus  left  unsaid,  or  but  generally  and  briefly  intimated.  While 
the  eye  glances  over  the  lines,  we  seem  to  feel  the  refreshing  cool- 
.  ness  of  the  scene — we  hear  the  bubbling  tale  of  the  more  rapid 
streams,  and  see  the  slender  proportions  of  the  rural  temple  re- 
flected in  the  crystal  depth  of  the  calm  pool. 

LXVI. 
*'  But  thou,  Clitumnus !  in  thy  sweetest  wave 

Of  the  most  living  crystal  that  was  e'er 

The  haunt  of  river  nymph,  to  gaze  and  lave 

Her  limbs  where  nothing  hid  them,  thou  dost  rear 

The  grassy  bank  whereon  the  milk-white  steer 

Grazes;  the  purest  god  of  gentle  waters! 

And  most  serene  of  aspect,  and  most  clear; 

Surely  that  stream  was  unprofaned  by  slaughters — 
A  mirror  and  a  bath  for  Beauty's  youngest  daughters! 

LXVII. 
^  And  on  thy  happy  shore  a  temple  still. 

Of  small  and  delicate  proportion,  keeps. 

Upon  a  mild  declivity  of  hill. 

Its  memory  of  thee ;  beneath  it  sweeps 

Thy 
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Thy  current's  calmness  ;  oft  from  out  it  leaps 
The  finny  darter  with  the  glittering  scales^ 
Who  dwelb  and  revels  in  thy  glassy  deeps; 
While,  chunce,  some  scatter'd  vvnter-lily  *jails 
Down  where  the  shiilluwer  wave  still  telh  \ts  bubbling  tales/— 

p.  3^. 

By  mounUiiu  and  cataract,  through  this  land  of  existing  beauty 

[and  heroic  memory,  the  pilgrijn  at  length  reaches  Rome :— Rome, 

first  empress  of  the  bodies,   then  of  the  souls,  of  alt  the  civilized 

I'orld,   now  owing   its  political  and,  perhaps,  even  its  religions 

[existence  to  the  half  contemptuous  pity  of  those  nations  whom  she 

Iformerly  held  in  thraldom — Rome  is  the  very  ground  on  nhich  we 

should  have  loved  to  cope  with  Childe  Harold 

* in  those  sullen  fits, 

For  then  he's  full  of  matter.' 

Nor  have  we  been  disappointed  in  our  wishes  and  expectationa ; 
for  the  voice  of  Marius  could  not  sound  more  deep  and  solemn 
Ismong  the  ruined  arches  of  Carthage  than  the  strains  of  the  t^ilgrira 
lamid  the  broken  shrines  atid  fallen  statues  of  her  subduer.  We  cati 
[but  touch  paftially  upon  these  awful  themes.  The  Palatine  is  thus 
Fdescribed  :— 

CVIL 

*  Cypress  and  ivy^  weed  and  wallflower  growil 
Matted  and  massed  together,  hillocks  heap'd 
On  what  were  chambers,  arch  crush'd,  column  strown 
In  fraj;tnenl5,  chok*d  up  vaults,  and  frescos  steep*d 
In  subterranean  damps,  where  the  owl  peep'd, 
Deeming  it  midnight : — Temples,  baths,  or  halls  ? 
Pronounce  who  can  ;  for  all  that  Learning  reaped 
From  her  research  hath  been,  that  these  are  walls — 

Behold  the  Imptrial  Mount  [  *lis  thus  the  mighty  falls.' — p*  5€, 
And  thus  the  Egerian  grottos,  with  a  classical  allusion  to  the  com- 
Iplaint  of  Juvenal,  that  art  in  adorning  them  had  destroyed  their  sim- 
plicity, are  described  in  the  state  of  decay  by  which  that  simplicity 
as  been  restored. 

CXVL 

*  Thfc  mosses  of  thy  fountain  still  are  sprinkled 
With  thine  Elysian  water*dropH  ;  the  face 
Of  thy  cave-guarded  spring,  with  years  unwrinkledp 
Reflects  the  meek- eyed  geniu!»  of  the  place. 
Whose  green,  wild  margin  now  no  more  erase 
Arts  works  ;  nor  must  the  delicate  waters  sleep, 
Prisoned  m  marble,  bubbling  from  the  base 
Of  the  cleft  statue,  with  a  gentle  leap 

The  rill  runs  o  er,  and  round,  feiu,  flowers,  and  ivy,  creep/— 

p.  61, 
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The  Colifleum  is  described  in  the  midnight  gloom  of  a  cloudless 
Italian  sky ;  its  vast  area  recalls  the  bloody  games  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  poet  has  vied  with  the  memorable  sculptor  who  produced 
the  dying  Gladiator, — superior  in  this,  that  equalling  the  artist  in 
his  faculty  of  impressing  on  the  fancy  the  agonies,  he  can  extend 
his  i>ower  into  incorporeal  realms,  and  body  forth  not  only  the  con- 
vulsed features  and  stiffened  limbs,  but  the  mental  feelings  and  throes 
ef  the  expiring  swordsman. 

CXL. 
'  I  see  before  roe  the  Gladiator  lie : 
He  leans  upon  his  hand — his  manly  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony. 
And  his  drooped  head  sinks  gradually  low — 
And  through  bis  side  the  last  drops,  ebbing  slow 
From  the  red  gash,  fall  heavy,  one  by  one, 
Like  the  first  of  a  thunder-shower;  and  now 
The  arena  swims  around  him — he  is  gone. 
Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  shout  which  bail'd  the  wretch  who  Wofe. 
CXLI. 
'  He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not-^his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  fiir  away; 
He  reck'd  not  of  the  life  he  lost  nor  prize. 
But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay 
There  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play, 
There  was  their  Dacian  mother— he,  their  bire, 
Butcher'd  to  make  a  Roman  holiday — 
All  this  rush*d  with  his  blood — shall  he  expire 
And  unavenged  ? — Arise  !  ye  Goths,  and  glut  your  ire  V — p.  73. 

The  Pantheon,  the  Mole  of  Hadrian,  St.  Peter's,  whose  vastness 
expands  and  '  renders  colossal'  the  mind  of  the  gazer,  the  Vatican, 
with  its  treasures  of  ancient  art,  are  all  placed  before  us  with  the 
same  picturesque,  and  rendered  real  by  the  same  earnest  and  ener- 

f^etic  force  of  Lord  Byron's  poetry,  in  which  the  numbers  seem  so 
ittle  the  work  of  art  or  study,  that  they  rather  appear  the  na- 
tural and  unconstrained  language  in  which  the  thoughts  present 
themselves.  The  deep-toned  melancholy  of  the  poet's  mind  at 
length  rests  on  a  theme  where  it  must  long  find  a  response  in  every 
British  bosom — on  the  event  which  cut  down  the  hope  of  our 
nation,  sparing  neither  bush  nor  blossom,  when  we  most  expected 
to  have  seen  it  fulfilled.  Liberal  as  we  have  been  in  quotation  we 
cannot  resist  the  opportunity  of  meeting  Lord  Byron  on  a  public 
ground,  in  which  his  exquisite  strains  are  an  echo  to  our  own 
thoughts,  and  M'here  we  can  join  without  any  of  those  mental  pro- 
tests uliich  we  are  too  often  compelled  to  make  against  the  correct* 
ness  of  his  principles,  even  when  admitting  the  power  of  his  lan- 
;;uage  aud  the  beauty  of  his  poetry. 

CLXVII. 
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CLXVII. 

*  Hark  !  forth  from  the  abyss  a  voice  proceeds, 
A  long  low  distant  murmur  of  dread  sound, 
Such  as  arises  when  a  nation  bleeds 

With  some  deep  and  immedicable  wound  ; 

Through  storm  and  darkness  yawns  the  rending  ground. 

The  gulf  is  thick  with  phantoms,  but  the  chief 

Seems  royal  still,  though  with  her  head  discrowned, 

And  pale,  but  lovely,  with  maternal  grief 
She  clasps  a  babe,  to  whom  her  breast  yields  no  relief. 

CLXVIII. 
'  Scion  of  chiefs  and  monarchs,  where  art  thou  F 

Fond  hope  of  many  nations,  art  thou  dead  ? 

Could  not  the  grave  forget  thee,  and  lay  low 

Some  less  majestic,  less  beloved  head  ? 

In  the  sad  midnight,  while  thy  heart  still  bled. 

The  mother  of  a  moment,  o'er  thy  boy. 

Death  hush'd  that  pang  for  ever :  with  thee  fled 

The  present  happiness  and  promised  joy 
Which  fill'd  the  imperial  isles  so  full  it  seem'd  to  cloy. 
CLXIX. 

*  Peasants  bring  forth  in  safety. — Can  it  be, 
Oh  thou  that  wert  so  happy,  so  adored ! 

Those  who  weep  not  for  kings  shall  weep  for  thee, 
And  Freedom's  heart,  grown  heavy,  cease  to  hoard 
Her  many  griefs  for  One  ;  for  she  had  pour'd 
Her  orisons  for  thee,  and  o'er  thy  head 
Beheld  her  Iris. — ^Thou,  too,  lonely  lord, 
And  desolate  consort— vainly  wert  thou  wed! 
The  husband  of  a  year !  the  father  of  the  dead ! 
CLXX. 
'  Of  sackcloth  was  thy  wedding  garment  made ; 
Thy  bridal's  fruit  is  ashes  :  in  the  dust 
The  faii^haired  daughter  of  the  isles  is  laid, 
The  love  of  millions !  How  we  did  entrust 
Futurity  to  her  !  and,  though  it  must 
Darken  above  our  bones,  yet  fondly  deem'd 
Our  children  should  obey  her  child,  and  blessed 
Her  and  her  hoped-for  seed,  whose  promise  sevi(iV| 
Like  stars  to  shepherd's  eyes :— 'twas  buti^  meteor  lMq*4«'^- 

p.  TO— 88. 
From  the  copious  specimens  which  we  have  given,  the  reader 
will  be  enabled  to  judge  how  well  the  last  part  of  this  great  poem 
has  sustained  Lord  Byron's  high  reputation.  Yet  we  think  it  pos- 
sible to  trace  a  marked  difference,  though  none  in  the  tone  of 
thought  and  expression,  betwixt  this  canto  and  the  first  three.  There 
is  less  of  passion,  more  of  deep  thought  and  sentiment,  at  ouce  col- 
lected and  general.    The  stream  which  in  its  earlier  course  bounds 
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over  cataracts  and  rages  tbrougli  narrow  and  rocky  defiles,  deepens, 
expands,  and  becomes  less  turbid  as  it  rolls  on,  losing  the  aspect  of 
terror  and  gaining  that  of  sublimity.  Eight  years  have  passed  be* 
tween  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume  and  the  present  \ihich  con- 
cludes the  work,  a  lapse  of  time  whidi,  joined  with  other  circum- 
stances, may  have  contributed  somewhat  to  moderate  the  tone  of 
Childe  Harold's  quarrel  with  the  world,  and,  if  not  to  reconcile  him. 
to  his  lot,  to  give  him,  at  least,  the  firmness  which  endures  it  without 
loud  complaint. — To  return,  however,  to  the  proposition  with 
which  we  opened  our  criticism,  certain  it  is,  that  whether  as  Harold 
or  as  Lord  Byron  no  author  has  ever  fixed  upon  himself  personallj 
so  intense  a  share  of  the  public  attention.  His  descriptions  of  pre* 
sent  and  existing  scenes  however  striking  and  beautiful,  his  recur- 
rence to  past  actions  however  important  and  however  powerfully 
described,  become  interesting  chiefly  from  the  tincture  which  they 
receive  from  the  mind  of  the  author.  The  grot  of  Egeria,  the  ruins 
of  the  Palatine,  are  but  a  theme  for  his  musings,  always  deep  and 
powerful  though  sometimes  gloomy  even  to  sullenness.  This  casi 
of  solemnity  may  not  perhaps  be  justly  attributed  to  the  native  dis- 
position of  the  author,  which  is  reported  to  be  as  lively  as,  judging 
from  this  single  poem  at  least,  we  might  pronounce  it  to  be  grave. 
But  our  ideas  of  happiness  are  chiefly  caught  by  reflection  from 
the  minds  of  others,  and  hence  it  may  be  observed  that  those  enjoy 
the  most  uniform  train  of  good  spirits  who  are  thinking  much  of 
others  and  little  of  themselves.  The  contemplation  of  our  minds, 
bowcver  salutary  for  the  purposes  of  self-examination  and  humili- 
ation, must  always  be  a  solemn  task,  since  the  best  will  find  enough 
for  remorse,  the  wisest  for  regret,  the  most  fortunate  for  sorrow. 
And  to  this  influence  more  than  to  any  natural  disposition  to  melan- 
choly, to  the  pain  which  necessarily  follows  this  anatomizing  of  his 
own  thoughts  and  feelings  which  is  so  decidedly  and  peculiarly  the 
characteristic  of  the  Pilgrimage,  we  are  disposed  in  a  great  measure 
to  ascribe  that  sombre  tint  which  pervades  the  poem.  The  poetry 
which  treats  of  the  actions  and  sentiments  of  others  may  be  grave  or 
gay  according  to  the  licht  in  which  the  author  chuses  to  view  his 
subject,  but  he  who  shall  mine  long  and  deeply  for  materials  in  his 
own  bosom  will  eucounter  abysses  at  the  depth  of  which  he  must 
necessarily  tremble.  This  moral  truth  appears  to  us  to  afford,  in 
a  great  measure,  a  key  to  the  peculiar  tone  of  Lord  Byroo.  How 
then,  will  the  reader  ask,  is  our  proposition  to  be  reconciled  to  that 
which  preceded  it?  If  the  necessary  result  of  an  inquiry  into  our 
own  thoughts  be  the  conviction  that  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spi- 
rit, why  should  we  object  to  a  style  of  writing,  whatever  its  conse- 
quences may  be,  which  involves  in  it  truths  as  certain  as  they  are 
nielinicholy  i  If  the  study  of  our  own  enjoyments  leads  us  to  doubt 

the 
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the  reality  of  all  except  the  iiidispti tabic  pleasures  of  sense,  and  in- 
clines MS  therefore  toward*  llie  Epicurean  flystem^ — it  is  iiature^  it 
may  be  said,  and  not  (he  poet  which  urge;*  us  npon  llie  fatal  conclu- 
sion. But  this  is  not  so.  Nature,  when  she  created  man  a  social 
being,  gtive  him  the  capacity  of  drawin^f  that  happiness  from  his  re- 
lations with  the  rest  of  his  race,  which  he  is  doomed  to  seek  in  vain 
in  his  own  bosom,  lliese  relations  cannot  be  the  source  of  happi- 
ness to  us  if  we  despise  or  hate  the  kind  with  whom  it  is  their  office 
to  unite  m  more  clcjsely.  If  the  earth  be  a  den  of  foola  and  knaves, 
from  whom  the  man  of  genius  diifers  by  the  more  mercurial  and 
exalted  character  of  his  intellect,  it  is  natural  that  he  should  look 
down  with  pitiless  scorn  on  creatures  so  inferior.  But  if,  as  we  be- 
lieve, each  man,  in  his  own  degree,  possesses  a  portion  of  the  ethe- 
real flame,  however  smothered  by  unfavourable  circumstances,  it  if 
or  shoidd  be  euouj^li  to  secure  the  most  mean  from  the  scorn  of 
genius  as  well  as  fioni  ihc  oppression  of  power,  and  such  beiiijj  ih^ 
case,  the  relations  which  we  hold  with  society  through  ail  iheir  gra- 
dations are  channels  through  which  the  belter  affections  of  the 
loftiest  may,  williout  degradation,  extend  ihemsclves  to  theloucst. 
Farther,  it  is  not  only  our  social  conuectiun?*  w  hich  are  assigned  us  in 
order  to  (]u;dify  that  contempt  of  mankind,  which  too  deeply  in- 
dulged lends  only  to  intense  selfishness ;  we  have  other  and  higher 
motives  for  enduring  the  lot  of  humanity — sorrow^,  and  patn,  and 
trouble— with  patience  *>f  our  own  griefs  and  commisuation  for 
those  of  others.  The  wisest  and  the  best  of  all  ages  have  agreed  that 
our  present  life  is  a  slate  of  trial  not  of  enjoyment,  and  that  we  now 
suffer  sorrow  that  we  may  hereafter  be  partakers  of  happiness.  If 
tills  be  true,  and  it  has  seldom  been  long,  or  at  least  ultimately, 
doubted  by  those  ^^ho  have  turned  their  attention  to  so  serious  an 
investigntion,  other  and  wortliier  motives  of  action  and  enduranca 
must  nei  essarily  occur  to  the  mind  than  philosophy  can  teach  or 
human  pride  supply,  It  is  not  our  intention  to  do  more  than  merely 
indicate  so  am|>le  a  topic  for  consideration,  Bui  w^e  cannot  forbear 
to  add,  ttiat  the  vanisliing  of  Lord  Byron's  Pdgrim  strongly  re- 
minded us  of  the  close  of  another  work,  the  delight  of  our  child- 
hood. Childc  Harold,  a  prominent  character  in  the  tirst  volume 
of  the  pilgrimage,  fades  gradually  from  the  scene  like  the  spectre 
associate  who  performed  the  first  stages  of  his  journey  with  a 
knight-errant,  bearing  all  the  appearance  of  a  living  man,  but  who 
lessened  to  the  sight  by  degrees,  and  became  at  length  totally  invisi- 
ble when  they  approached  the  cavern  w here  his  mortal  remains  were 
deposited. 

CLXIV. 


'  But  where  is  he,  the  Pilgrim  of  my  soog. 
The  being  who  upheld  ii  through  ihc  past? 
p3 
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Methinks  be  conieth  late  and  tarries  long. 
We  is  no  more — these  breathings  arc  bis  last; 
His  wanderings  done,  his  visions  ebbing  fast 
And  he  himself  as  nothing: — if  he  was 
Aught  but  a  phantasy,  and  could  be  class'd 
With  forms  which  live  and  sutler — let  that  pass — 
His  shadow  fades  away  into  Destruction's  mass/ — p.  85. 

In  the  corresponding  passage  of  tbe  Tales  of  the  Gonii,  Ridley^ 
the  amiable  author  or  compiler  of  the  collection,  ex  presses  himsdf 
to  the  following  purport,  for  wc  have  not  the  book  at  hand  to  do 
justice  to  his  precise  words, — '  Reader,  tlie  Genii  are  no  more,  and 
Horani,  but  the  phantom  of  my  mind,  fiction  himself  and  fiction  all 
that  he  seemed  to  write,  speaks  not  again.  But  lament  not  their 
loss,  since  if  desirous  to  see  virtue  guarded  by  miracles,  Religion 
can  display  before  you  scenes  tremendous,  wonderful,  and  great, 
fDore  worthy  of  your  sight  than  aught  that  human  fancy  can  con- 
ceive— the  moral  veil  rent  in  twain  and  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
arising  from  the  thick  clouds  of  heathen  darkness.'  In  the  sincere 
spirit  of  admiration  for  Lord  Byron's  talents,  and  r^ard  for  his 
character  which  has  dictated  the  rest  of  our  criticism,  we  here  close 
our  analysis  of  Childe  Harold. 

Our  task  respecting  Lord  Byron's  poetry  is  finished,  when  we 
have  mentioned  the  subject,  quoted  passages  of  superior  merit,  or 
which  their  position  renders  most  capable  of  being  detached  firom 
the  body  of  the  poem.  For  the  character  of  his  style  and  versifi- 
cation once  distinctly  traced,  (and  we  have  had  repeated  occasion  to 
consider  it,)  cannot  again  be  dwelt  on  without  repetition.  Tbe 
harniony  of  verse,  and  the  power  of  numbers,  nay,  the  selec- 
tion and  arrangenient  of  expressions,  are  all  so  subordinate  to  the 
thought  and  sentiment,  as  to  become  comparatively  light  in  the 
scale.  Hi.s  poetry  is  like  the  oratory  which  hurries  the  hearers 
along  without  permitting  them  to  pause  on  its  solecisms  or  singu- 
larities. Its  general  structure  is  bold,  severe,  and  as  it  were  Doric, 
admitting  few  ornaments  but  those  immediately  suggested  by  the 
glowing  imagination  of  the  author,  rising  and  sinking  with  the  tones 
of  bis  enthusiasm,  roughening  into  argument,  or  softening  into  the 
melody  of  keling  and  sentiment,  as  if  the  language  fit  for  either 
were  alike  at  the  command  of  the  poet,  and  the  numbers  not  only 
dame  uncalled,  but  arranged  themselves  with  little  care  on  his  part 
into  the  varied  niodulation  which  the  subject  requires.  Many  of 
the  stanzas,  considered  separately  from  the  rest,  might  be  objected 
to  as  involved,  harsh,  and  overflowing  into  each  other  beyond  tbe 
usual  licence  of  the  Spenserian  stanza.  But  considering  the  various 
matter  of  which  the  poet  had  to  treat — considering  tlie  monotony 
of  a  long-continued  smoothness  of  sound,  and  accurate  division  of 
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he  sense  according  to  ihe  stanzas — considering  also  that  the  effect 
of  the  general  harmony  iij,  as  in  music,  improved  by  liie  judicious 
introduction  of  discords  wherewith  it  is  contrasted,  we  cannot  join 
with  those  who  state  thiit  occasional  hanhne^^s  as  an  objection  to 
Lord  Byron's  poetry.  It'  the  line  sometimes  '  labours  and  the 
wordu  move  slo\^  /  it  is  in  passages  where  the  sense  is  correspon- 
dent to  these  laborious  movements.  A  bij;hly  tiiiinhed  stram  of  ver- 
siiication  resembles  a  dressed  pleasure  ground,  elegant — even  beau- 
tifiil— but  tame  and  ins^ipid  compared  to  the  majesty  and  interest 
kof  a  woodland  chase,  where  scenes  of  natural  lovejiness  are  rendered 
Vtwceter  and  more  interesting  by  the  contrast  of  irregularity  and 
wildness. 

We  have  done  with  the  poem;  we  have,  however,  yet  a  few 
words  to  say  before  we  finally  close  our  strictures. 

To  this  canto,  as  to  the  former,   notes  are  added,  illustrative  of 
the  contents;  and   these,  we  are   informed,  are  written  by  Mr. 
Hobbouse^  the  author  of  that  facetious  account  of  Buonaparte's 
reign  of  an  hundred  days,  which  it  was  our  office  last  year  to  re- 
^i^iew.     Tbey  are  distinct  and  classical  illustrations  of  the  text,  but 
contain  of  course  many  political  sentiments  of  a  class  which  hate 
ceased  to  excite  anger,  or  any  feeling  stronger  than  pity, and  a  aeilAc 
»  of  the  weakness  of  humanity  which,  in  all  ages,  has  inclined  even 
men  of  talents  and  cultivation  to  disgrace  themselves,  by  the  adop- 
^  tion  of  sentiments  of  which  it  in  impossible  they  can  have  examined 
'  either  the  grounds  or  the  cousequences — whence  the  doctrines 
f  come,  or  whither  they  are  tending.     The  mob  of  a  corrupt  metro- 
^ polls,  who  vindicate  the  freedom  of  election  by  knocking  out  tlie 
brains  of  the  candidate  of  whom  they  disapprove,  act  upon  obvious 
and  tangible  principles;  so  do  the  Speucean8,  Spa-tit'tdians  and 
Nottingham  conspirators.     That  *  seven  halfpenny  loaves  shoidd 
be  sold  for  a  penny,' — that  *  the  thrce-buoped  pot  should  have  ten 
hoops,' — and  that  *  tire  reiilni  should  be  all  in  common,' — have 
I  been  the  watch- words  of  insurrection  among  tlie  vulgar,  from  Jack 
Straw *s  time  to  the  presciil,  and,  if  neither  honest  nor  praisewur- 
tby,  are  at  least  fufticicnily  plain  and  intelligible.     But  the  frenzy 
which  make^  individuuls  of  birth  and  edncution  hold  a  language  us 
if  they  could  be  willing  to  risk  the  destruction  of  their  native  coun- 
try, and  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  is  not  so  easily  accounted  for* 
To  believe  tliiit  these  persons  would  accelerate  a  desolation  in  w  hicK 
they  themselves  directly >  or  through  their  nearest  and  dearest  con- 
nections, must  widely  share,  merely  to  remove  an  obnoxious  minis* 
ter,  would  be  to  fornj  a  hasty  and  perhaps  u  false  judgment  of  them. 
The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  English,  even  those  from  whom 
better  things  might  be  expected,  are  bora  to  be  the  dupes  of  jug- 
gleri  and  uiountibaaki  in  all  profeasionji.     It  ia  not  only  in  physic 
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that  the  names  of  our  nobility  and  gentry  decorate  occasionally  the 
list  of  cures  to  which  the  empiric  appeals  as  attesting  the  force 
of  his  remedy.  Religion,  in  the  last  age,  and  politics  in  the  present, 
have  had  their  quacks,  who  substituted  words  for  sense,  and  theo- 
retical dogmata  for  the  practice  of  every  duty. — But  whether  in  re- 
ligion, or  politics,  or  piiysic,  one  general  mark  distinguishes  the 
empiric ;  the  patient  is  to  be  cured  without  interruption  of  business^ 
or  pleasure — the  proselyte  to  be  saved  without  reformation  of  the 
future,  or  repentance  of  the  past — the  country  to  be  made  happy 
by  an  alteration  in  its  political  system ;  and  all  the  vice  and  roitery 
which  luxury  and  poor's  rates,  a  crouded  population,  and  decayed 
morality  can  introduce  into  the  community,  to  be  removed  by  ex* 
tending  farther  political  rights  to  those  who  daily  show  that  tb^  re- 
quire to  be  taught  the  purpose  for  which  those  they  already  eigoj 
were  entrusted  to  them.  That  any  one  above  the  rank  of  an  inte- 
rested demagogue  should  teach  this  is  wonderful — dut  any  should 
believe  it  except  the  lowest  of  the  vulgar  is  more  so— but  vanity 
makes  as  many  dupes  as  folly. 

If,  however,  these  gentlemen  will  needs  identify  their  own  cause 
with  that  of  their  country's  enemies,  we  can  forgive  them  as  losers^ 
who  have  proverbial  leave  to  pout.  And  when,  in  bitterness  of 
spirit,  they  term  the  great,  the  glorious  victory  of  Waterloo  the 
^  carnage  of  Saint  Jean,'  we  can  forgive  that  too,  since,  trained  in 
the  school  of  revolutionary  France,  they  must  necessarily  abhor 
ihose 

■ whose  art  was  of  such  power 

It  could  controul  their  dam's  God  Setebos, 

And  make  a  vassal  of  him. 

From  the  dismal  denunciations  which  Lord  Byron,  acting  more 
upon  his  feeling  tbau  his  judgment,  has  made  agdinst  our  country, 
although 

Were  ne'er  prophetic  sounds  so  full  of  woe, 
we  entertain  no  fears — none  whatever. — 

At  home,  the  noble  author  may  hear  of  better  tilings  than  ^  a 
permanent  army  and  a  suspended  Habeas  Corpus' — he  may  hear  of 
an  improving  revenue  and  increasing  public  prosperity.  And  whik 
he  continues  abroad  he  may  haply  call  to  mind,  that  the  Pilgrioi, 
whom,  eight  years  since,  the  universal  domination  of  France  cons- 
pelled  to  wander  into  distant  and  barbarous  countries,  is  nam  at  . 
liberty  to  travel  where  he  pleases,  certain  that  there  is  not  a  conwr 
of  the  civilized  world  where  his  title  of  Englishman  will  nol  cnawa 
|iim  a  favourable  and  respectful  reception. 
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Kdtted  from   Matiitscript  Joiirnalij,  by  Robert  \V  alpole,  M*  A, 

London.  1817-  pp.  xxii.  607* 
'T'ilE  peeyliar  circmnslances  in  which  the  Turkish  empire  it 
^  placed,  both  with  regard  to  ils  geographical  features,  and  tlie 
economy  of  its  civil  government,  are  such  as  present  the  most  for* 
midable  obiitacles  to  the  inquisiiive  traveller*  Some  of  its  most  in- 
teresting portions  are  nigged  and  mountainous,  intersected  with  few 
high*\%a}S,  and  those  few  of  the  worst  description;  tifforduig 
scarcely  any  accommodations,  whether  of  hospitality  on  the  part  of 
the  ifdiabitam$,  or  of  facility  in  passing  from  one  place  to  another* 
A  more  serious  difHculty  is  the  unhealthiness  of  certain  spots,  and 
indeed^  it  certain  seasons,  of  the  country  in  general;  a  scourge 
which,  in  the  case  of  Greece,  does  not  appear  to  be  the  natural  and 
inevitable  lot  of  the  soil  or  atmoiphere;  but  the  result  of  that  shith 
and  neglect,  which  suffer  the  juices  of  the  earth  to  putrefy,  and 
evoporate  in  pestilential  exhalations.  Add  to  these  obstacles,  the 
tmsettled  state  of  all  the  out-lying  province^t  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire, the  animosity  which  subsists  between  the  enslaved  descen- 
dants of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  tribes  and  their  barbarous  masters^ 
the  facilities  which  are  afforded  to  robbers  by  the  natural  features 
of  the  country,  and  the  misgovernment  of  the  Turks,  and  we  shall 
be  able  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered 
by  hini,  who  should  undertake  to  give  a  complete  account  of  any 
extensive  portion  of  that  great  empire.  The  fact  is,  that,  as  long 
as  the  Ottoman  government  subsists,  we  must  be  content  to  receive 
our  information  about  it  in  driblets,  a  littte  from  one  traveller  and 
a  little  from  another,  as  the  relaxations  of  Turkish  iusoIei»cc  and 
inhospitality,  and  the  intervals  of  the  mal-aria  and  the  plague  may 
allow  them  to  glean  it. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  are  inclined  to  approve  of  the 
plan  which  Mr.  Walpole  has  adopted,  of  collecting  from  various 
intelligent  and  learned  travellers,  who  have  visited  of  late  years  that 
interesting  portion  of  the  globe,  such  extracts  from  their  journals 
and  port-foiios  as  were  calculated  to  throw  any  light  upon  its  pre* 
sent  condition  and  ancient  grandeur,  its  geography,  antiquities,  and 
ttatural  history,  to  be  laid  before  the  public  in  the  words  of  the  re- 
ipeelive  authors.  It  is  true  that  we  do  not,  by  Uiis  method,  get  a 
well-digested  and  unilc}rm  book  of  travels,  whether  we  regard  the 
•ubjects  or  the  stvle.  But  as  travels  are  written  in  these  days,  we 
||>elie\'e  that  this  is  no  Io88.  We  oblain  the  actual  ohKirvations  of 
Bttch  travel fer,  made  on  the  ^pot,  not  amplided  and  dressed  up  with 
[the  fruits  of  sub?*equ*"Mi  lies  in  other  men's  writing!*,  but  a 

IfT^  and  correct  a€c«  *  '^i*  v fa ich  things  were  actually 
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found,  ^nd  diis  is  precisely  what  wc  want.  As  the  trade  of  book* 
making  now  goes,  we  reclcou  that  the  contents  of  the  present  work 
might,  with  due  management,  have  been  expanded  into  six  volumes 
quarto.  It  is  true  that  all  the  papers  in  the  compilation  before  us 
are  not  of  the  description  above-mentioned.  Some  of  them  are  on 
matters  of  pure  speculation,  and  are  perhaps  rather  out  of  place  in 
the  present  collection.  Nor  do  we  exactly  see  what  btisineaa  a 
dissertation  on  the  catacombs  of  Egypt,  or  the  journal  of  an  expe- 
dition into  Nubia,  can  have  in  '  Memoirs  on  European  and  Asiatic 
Turkey.'  However,  valuable  information  we  are  glad  to  iiave  in 
any  shape  or  place ;  and  therefore  will  not  quarrel  with  Mr.  Wal- 
pole  for  introiducing  us  to  good  company,  even  though  somewhat 
unexpectedly. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  papers  which  compose  the  volume, 
relate,  as  m^t  be  expected,  to  Greece,  both  withui  and  without 
the  Corinthian  isthmus,  and  the  islands  of  the  £gean.  The  prin- 
cipal contributors  are  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Mr.  Morritt,  tlie  late 
Dr.  Sibthorp,  Dr.  Hunt,  the  late  Professor  Carlyle,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  Raikes,  the  late  Colonel  Squire,  Mr.  Wilkins,  and  the  editor 
himself.  Prefixed  is  a  very  confused  and  dingy-looking  map  of 
ancient  Greece,  on  so  small  a  scale  as  to  be  of  very  little  service  to 
the  travelled  or  untravelled  reader.  In  the  preliminary  discooney 
Mr.  Walpole  discusses  at  length  the  various  difficulties  which  op- 
pose the  researches  of  the  traveller  in  Greece,  the  chief  of  which 
we  have  already  briefly  touched  upon.  It  appeara,  from  some  rer 
marks  of  that  accurate  and  intelligent  observer,  Mr.  Hawkins,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  depopulated  state  of  Greece  and  Syria,  there 
is  no  considerable  district  which  is  not  exposed  to  some  degree  of 
mal-aria.  The  spots  in  Greece,  he  observes,  where  it  is  most 
noxious,  are  salt-works  and  rice-grounds.  At  Milo,  since  the  b^ 
ginning  of  the  last  century,  four-fiftlis  of  the  population  have  been 
swept  away  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  a  small  aalt- 
work.  This  may,  perhaps,  in  great  measure  be  accounted  for  by 
supposing,  that  in  proportion  as  tlie  salt-works  are  profitable,  the 
cultivation  of  the  neighbouring  country  is  neglected.  The  same 
lamentable  cflects  have  resulted  from  the  introduction  of  rice  in  the 
fertile  low  grounds  of  the  north  of  Italy,  where  the  mal-aria  seems 
to  be  every  year  extending  the  sphere  of  its  baneful  influence.  We 
may,  perhaps,  collect,  from  a  little  piece  of  local  history  preserved 
by  the  author  of  the  Etymolc^icon  Magnum  v.  ^mV,  that  die 
aXoTiiyia  of  Ephcsus  were  productive  of  similar  effects  upon  die 
health  of  the  inhabitants.  It  would  seem,  however,,  from  Dr. 
Hunt's  account  of  the  salt-springs  at  Tousla  in  the  Troad,  that  no 
insalubrious  influence  Ls  occasioned  by  the  evaporation  of  the  brine; 
for  at  one  of  the  springs  a  bath  has  been  built,  the  roof  of  which 
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IS  covered  wilh  votive  offerings  from  the  palients  who  have  used  it, 
Pausanias  (x.  I  70  sap  of  Sardinia  that  ibe  air  m  as  turbid  and  uti- 
iMrhulesome;  the  causes  of  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  the 
cr}'stallizaiion  nf  the  sail  and  the  oppressive  breezes  from  the  sourfi, 

Tht*  tirKt  conlributiou  ijs  au  intcrf*tliag  detail  by  Mr,  Morritt  of 
a  journey,  perfonned  in  1795^  djrough  the  district  of  Maina  in  the- 
5lorea.     As  many,  perhaps  most,  of  our  readers  are  not  very  wellj 
acquainted  with  the  Mainiots,  we  i»balt  extract  a  short  account  of 
this  interesting  people  from  Mr.  Morriit*s  narrative* 

The  Maiua  iiidudes  that  part  of  the  couniiy  anciently  called  I 
Laconia^  which  lies  between  the  gulfs  of  Messene  and  Gythium,! 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  highest  ridge  of  Taygetus,  from  which  I 
R  chain  nf  rugged  mountains  descends  to  Cape  Matauan,  the] 
southern  termination  of  the  country.  It  is  watered  by  the  PamisuSpf 
now  the  Pirn:itza,  the  broadest  river  of  the  Peloponnese.  The  I 
plains  round  Calamata,  a  town  towards  the  N.  \V.,  are  fertile  and  I 
well  cultivated,  abounding  with  llie  cactus,  or  prickly-pear,  the| 
white  mulberry,  (on  which  ^reat  numbers  of  silk-worms  are  fed,) 
oUves,  and  various  fruit-tree^. 

*  The  town  itself  is  built  oij  a  plan  rjot  unusual  in  this  part  of  the 
Morea,  and  well  adapted  for  the  defence  of  ihe  inhabitants  against  the 
attacks  of  the  pirates  ihat  infest  the  co.ist*  Each  house  is  a  separate  i 
editice^  and  many  of  them  are  high  square  towers  of  brown  stone,  built  j 
while  the  Venetians  had  possession  of  liie  country.  The  lower  siory'l 
serves  chiefly  for  oBices  or  warehouses,  and  the  walls  are  pierced  witbl 
loop-holes  for  the  use  of  musketry,  while  the  doors  arc  strongly  barri*! 
cadoed.' 

This  style  of  building  we  believe  to  have  been  universal  in  aucient  ] 
times  in  maritime  villages  and  lone  houses.* 

The  government  of  the  Mainu  in  179^  resembled  that  of  the  I 
Scottish  Highlands  in  former  times.     Over  each  district  presided  a 
capitano,  whose  residence  was  a  fortified  tower,  answering  exactly, ' 
not  only  to  the  small  fortresses  with  which  Walter  Scott  has  made 
us  all  so  familiar,  but  to  the  Wg^if  ni  Asidales  which  Xenophon 
describes  in  the  Anabasis^  and  which,  no  doubt,  has  been  in   all 
ages  the  kind  of  building  inliabiied  Ly  the  chieftains  of  tribes  in  a  ] 
seuiibarharous  state.     Ksich  chief,  besides  his  ov\  n  domain,  received  | 
^  tilhe  of  the  produce  from  the  land  of  his  retaintrs.     The difterent  | 
chiefs  were  hidependent  of  one  auuther,  althuut;h  nominally  subor- 
dinate to  the  most  powerful  capitano  of  the  district,  who  usually 
bore  the  title  of  Bey  of  the  Maina,  a  di^jnity  which  %vas  rutilitd  by  J 
a  ferinan  from  the  Porte.     In  cuu'^cquence  of  the  reluctance  of  thej 

*  Wc  J)i»d  ID  thi»  iicigikliouihoudi  tw  mi  ju»iiy  oiIilt  purts  uf^  Gn'tccis  m  pUcr  cMikd 
pya)CM:a«ttOL     It  $etfl3>  thiit  tliH  tcrmiiiAUun  nf  e^'if^.  iu  iH^  tti|v>irnftphy  of  mudcm^ 
Gfwce,  tndicsiici  ihc  wteot  iin  Kiitijeiit  town  Mad  f  i  ^r,  arj 
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Mamiots  to  submit  to  the  charatch,  or  poll-tax,  they  had  been  re- 
peatedly attacked  by  the  Turks,  who  had  invariably  failed,  not  lest 
from  the  determined  resistance  of  this  warlike  tribe,  than  from  the 
inaccessible  nature  of  their  country.  On  the  arrival  of  an  enemy  by 
tea,  the  coast  is  immediately  deserted,  and  the  inhabitants  retire  to 
the  strong  holds  of  Taygetus.  They  are  all  expert  at  the  use  of  the 
rifle ;  and  while  defended  by  an  impenetrable  barrier  of  rocks  to 
the  north,  and  a  craggy  tempestuous  shore  to  the  south,  they  may 
■continue  to  defy  the  cumbrous  manoeuvres  of  an  ill-appointed  and 
worse-commanded  Turkish  force. 

In  the  war  which  the  Russians,  with  a  cruel  and  defective  policy, 
incited  the  Greeks  to  wage  against  their  oppressors,  a  combhied 
attack  was  made  upon  the  Maina  by  the  fleet  of  the  Capudan 
Pasha,  and  an  army  rated,  by  the  Mainiots,  at  20,000  men.  A  heap 
of  bones,  whitened  by  the  sun,  near  the  town  of  Cardamyle,  at- 
tested the  result  of  the  attack  by  sea. 

That  by  land  was  equally  disastrous  to  the  assailants. 

Some  of  the  chiefs  Mr.  Morritt  found  to  be  tolerably  versed  in 
Romaic  literature,  and  some  suflliciently  masters  of  their  ancient  lan- 
guage to  read  Herodotus  and  Xenophon;  that  is,  we  $up|K>se,  to 
collect  the  substance  of  those  authors ;  for  as  to  readrw^.  in  our 
acceptation  of  the  term,  we  would  venture  any  odds,  that  uo  Mai- 
niot  chief  could  make  apt  sense  of  a  chapter  of  Her(Klotus. 
The  laws  of  hospitality  were  observed  with  the  stri(  te^t  puiiciili- 
ousness;  the  letters  of  recommendation,  like  the  o-u/bL/3oXa  of  older 
times,  ensured  the  travellers  a  friendly  attention  while  they  staid, 
and  a  safe  escort  when  they  departed,  in  conformity  to  tlie  precept 
of  Homer — 

die  force  of  which  is  imperfectly  expressed  by  Pope, 
Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  going  guest. 
The  religion  of  the  Mainiots  is  that  of  the  Greek  church,  with 
■II  its  mummery.  The  most  pleasing  feature  in  their  character  was 
their  domestic  intercourse  with  the  other  sex.  The  women  wer^ 
neither  secluded  nor  enslaved,  and  consequently  neither  corrupted 
nor  ienorant.  They  partook  in  the  management  of  their  families 
and  the  education  of  their  children.  Instances  of  conjugal  infide- 
lity were  extremely  rare,  which,  indeed,  is  not  much  to  be  wonder- 
ed at,  considering  the  manner  in  which  the  first  advances  may 
chance  to  be  received.  The  German  Phemius  of  a  certain  capi-> 
tano,  an  accomplished  lyrist,  who  scraped  a  three-stringed  rebeck, 
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Saving  offended  a  pretty  wonian  in  the  neighbourhnodj  by  some  in- 
dbcreet  propasaU,  she  drew  a  pistol  and  shot  liini  dead  on  ihe 
»t.  Indeed  the  Mainiot  ladies  are  altogether  most  formidable 
j>ersonageii.  Not  content  wilJi  '  love's  artdlery/  which  Mr.  Mor- 
htt  describes  as  being  by  no  means  of  an  InefHcient  description, 
liey  were  seeti  by  hitn  dinging  stones  and  bullets  at  a  maik,  with 
jreat  expertness* 

Mr.  Morritt  describes  an  interesting  visit  to  Zauetachi  Kutu- 
pbari^  a  capitano  of  consideration,  and  hh  niece  Helena,  a  young 
IMridow  and  a  wealthy  capitanessa.     At  an  audience  with  which  she 
honoured  our  travellers,  this  lady  wore  a  light  blue  shawl-gown  em- 
broidered with  goldj  a  sash  loosely  tied  ronnd  her  waist,  and  a  ahort 
vest,  without  sleeves,  of  embroidered  crimson  velvet;  over  ibeso 
[uasadark  velvet  Polonese  ujanlle,  with  wide  and  open  sleeves, 
richly  embroidered.     On  her  head  was  a  green  velvet  cap,  also  em- 
broidered with  gold*     A  white  and  gold  muslin  shawl  fixed  on  the 
i right  shoulder,  and  passed  across  her  bosom  under  the  left  strm, 
I  floated  over  the  cotonet  and  bung  to  the  ground  behind  her.     Her 
|lincle*8  dress  was  still  more  magnificent.     Mr.  Morritt  was  in- 
I  formed,  that  in  case  of  necessity,  the  Mainiots  can  bring  12,000 
linen  into  the  field. 

From  some  remarks  of  Dr.  Sibthorp,  upon  the  natural  produc- 
[  tionn  of  the  same  district,  we  learn  that  the  white  mulberry-tree  la 
I  called  jyuoygia,  the  black  (ryxafi/via.  This  fact  may,  perhaps,  throw 
I  aome  light  upon  the  names  a-ux^p^fvo;  and  crvxofMUpicif  (both  applied 
I  by  St.  Luke  to  a  tree  which  wa«  probably  the  mulberry-tree,)  about 
^  nhich  the  commentators  have  been  a  good  deal  puzzled.  Dr.  Sib- 
thorp  observes  that  cuprification  is  sliU  practised.  We  should  have 
I  been  glad  to  meet  with  a  clear  explanation  of  the  principle  of  thia 
i  operation. 

The  long  debated  qiieslion  relating  to  the  treasures  of  ancient 
literature,  supposed  to  be  concealed  in  the  libraries  of  the  Seraglio, 
the  Mosoue  of  St.  Sophia,  and  the  Colleges  of  Dervises  at  Coi>- 
fltantinople,  has  at  length  been  settled  by  the  researches  of  Dr. 
Hunt  and  the  late  Professor  Carlyle;  and  the  result  of  their  inqui- 
ries is,  that  *  m  none  of  those  vast  collections  is  there  a  single  cfas- 
I  ileal  fragment  of  a  Greek  or  Latin  author,  either  original  or  irarts^ 
I  /aied.     The  volumes  were  in  Arabic,  Persian,  or  Turkish ;  and  of 
I  all  of  tlieai  Mr,  Carlyle  took  exact  catalogues.^     Surely  this  is  too 
t weeping  a  sentence.     It  was  not  possible  for  these  gentlemen, 
•  without  an  examination  of  the  books  themselves,  to  ascertain  that 
,  they  contained  no  translated  fragments  of  a  classical  author.     ^Ve 
t think  it,  on  the  contrary,   very  probwhle,  that  some  of  the  Arabic 
rMSS.  may  contain  portions  of  Aristotle  or  Galen,  or  of  later 
Greek  writers.     It  appears  from  Frofe!i*or  Carlyle's  description, 
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that  the  library  of  the  seraglio  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  croM, 
and  is  not  more  than  twelve  yaids  in  lengtli  from  the  extreniitj  of 
one  arm  to  that  of  the  other.  It  contains  11294  MSS.,  mosdy 
Arabic,  with  a  few  of  the  best  Turkish  writers.  The  Professor 
must  have  made  good  use  of  his  time,  for  during  his  short  slay  in 
the  seraglio  '  he  is  certain  that  there  was  not  one  volume  which  lie 
did  not  separately  examine;  but.  he  was  prevented  by  the  jealouj 
of  the  moulahSy  who  accompanied  him,  from  making  out  a  detailed 
catalogue  of  the  whole ;'  and,  indeed,  if  the  moulahs  had  been  ont 
of  the  way,  it  would  have  required  a  quick  eye,  and  the  pen  of  a 
ready  writer,  to  make  out  a  catalogue  of  12{H  oriental  MSS-  in  two 
or  three  hours.  He  obtained,  however,  a  catalogue  of  the  libraiy 
of  the  patriarchs  of  Jerusalem,  the  largest  in  the  empire,  and  even 
got  permission  to  carry  a  few  of  the  most  valuable  to  England. 
These,  together  with  a  large  collection  of  Arabic  MSS.,  were  trans- 
mitted, we  believe,  to  this  country,  and  deposited  in  the  archiepia- 
copal  library  at  Lambeth,  by  the  munilicence  of  the  present  pri- 
mate: We  are,  however,  not  quite  certain  whetlier  Mr.  Carlyledid 
not  misunderstand  the  permission  which  he  had  obtained  from  the 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem;  for  we  have  heard  it  reported,  that  thb 
venerable  dignitary  of  tlie  Greek  church  has  reclaimed  his  valuable 
MSS.  And  it  appears  from  an  expression  in  one  of  Dr.  Himl'a 
papers,  that  the  volumes  were  only  lent, 

'  The  patriarch  behaved  to  us  with  the  utmost  liberality,  not  only 
sending  one  of  hi«  chaplains  to  assist  us  in  makinu:  &  catalogue  of  the 
library,  but  allowins  us  to  take  any  of  the  manu!»cript$  we  might  widi 
to  send  to  Enghmd  for  the  purpose  ot'  being  examined  and  collated.  Such 
as  we  thought  interesting  or  curious  were  forwarded  to  London  along 
with  tho<^  procuied  from  the  Prince's  islands ;  and  they  are  now  lathe 
archiepiscopal  library  at  Lambeth'!— p.  85. 

In  tnith  we  arc  not  a  little  surprized  at  the  facility  with  which 
the  professftr  was  |)ermitted  to  bring  away  from  more  than  one  li- 
brary '  several  of  what  he  judged  to  t>e  the  most  curious  MSS.* — 
as  for  instance,  six  from  the  famous  library  of  St.  Saba.  We  had 
been  ltd  to  understand  that  the  alienation  of  this  kind  of  propertr 
was  expressly  forbidden  by  the  rules  of  the  Greek  churcli.  The 
professor  was  indofatigable  in  his  researches,  for  during  a  stay  of 
three  weeks  in  the  convents  cif  Mount  Athos,  he  tells  us  (p.  1 96) 
that  he  examined  almost  \A,0()()  MSS.,  which  is  at  the  rate  of 
about  .570  per  diem.  Of  these  he  made  out  a  '  a  very  detailed  ca- 
talogue.' Had  he  lived  to  publish  this  it  would  have  been  a  valu- 
able aikiition  to  our  liihliothera:, 

l)r,  Silithorp*s  papers  contain  some  intcrcstiug  details  npoo  tbe 
present  state  of  Atlica,  it^  stati.^tics  and  natural  history;  and  a 
pleasing  account  of  tbe  mona&teries  on  Mount  Athos  is  ghreo  by 
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r-  Hunt,     Upon  his  selling  out  from  Constantinople  to  visit  the 
[Tloly  Muunluin,  the  dragomen  spoke  much  of  the  ignorance  and 
vices  of  the  Greek  culoj^ers;  but  Dr.  Hunt  observes  that  their  re- 

1j resell ta lion  was  very  incorrect.  He  considers  that  the  kind  of  re- 
igious  republic,  which  subsists  there,  contributes  to  preserve  the 
I  language  of  Greece  from  further  corruption,  and  checks  the  defec- 
I  lion  of  Christians  to  Mahonietanism.  Most  of  the  Greek  didas- 
fealoly  or  schoolmasters,  and  the  higher  orders  of  the  clergy,  are 
f  fclected  from  that  place,  '  If  it  sonielimes  hides  a  culprit  who  has 
[lied  from  public  justice,  yet  that  criminal  most  probably  reforms 
[his  life  in  a  residence  so  well  calculated  to  bring  his  mind  to  re- 
[  flection/  A  better  defence  would  be,  that  the  manner  in  w  hick 
justice  is  administered  in  Turkey,  makea  it  very  probable,  that,  in 
[five  instances  out  of  six,  the  culprit  who  seeks  auasyhim  at  Mount 
lAthoi  may  be  an  innocent  person. 

In  a  paper  of  the  late  Mn  Davison's,  and  in  the  editor's  note,  we 
[are  presented  with  some  Interesting  particulars  relative  to  Pom- 
'  pey*s  pillar,  as  it  is  called — anappellation,  which,  of  late  years,  has 
been  the  subject  of  considerable  di*»:ussion.     By  means  of  an  ac- 
I  t-iirate  measurement  with  the  theodolite,  the  pillar  was  found  to  be 
^  liioety-two  feet  in  height,  without  taking  into  account  the  separate 
Stones,  by  which  it  is  raised  four  feet  from  the  ground*     Its  circum- 
ference, at  the  base,  is  twenty-seven  feet  and  a  half.     The  sup- 
port of  the  column  is  an  inverted  obelisk,  covered  with  hierogly- 
phics; a  circumstance,  says  Shaw,   which  may  induce  us  to  sus- 
pect that  the  pillar  was  not  erected  by  the  Egyptians,  who  would 
not  have  buried  their  sacred  inscriptions,  but  by  the  Greeks  or  Ro- 
mans, nay  later  perhaps  than  Strabo.  The  suspicion  Is  probably  just : 
but  the  reason  assigucd  for  it  is  not  very  forcible ^     By  some  of  the 
Arabic  writers  this  pillar  is  called  *  Amoud  al  Sawary,*  *  the  pillar 
of  the  colonna^lps,'  an  allusion  to  the  porticoes  with  which  it  wa» 
I  surrounded  as  late  aji  the  twelfth  century. 

It  appear?*,  from  some  observations  of  M,  Quatrem&re,  that  there 
was  a  prefect  of  Egypt  named  Pompeius  in  the  time  of  Diocletian, 
'  which >  as  Mr,  Walpole  observes,  is  a  strong  corroboration  of  the 
\  opinion,  duit  this  column  was  elected  in  honour  of   Diocletian  by 
H  magistrate  of  the  name  of  Pom}>eius.     Major  Missctt  informed 
Mr.  \V.  Turner  that   the  letters  AlOK.  H,  lANON  were  con- 
sidered, by  those  who  had  lately  visitt?d  Egypt,  as  discernible;  and 
Colonel  Leake  gives  the  word  ^  Diocletian'  as  the  result  of  the 
examination  made  by  himself  and  Colonel  Squire.     Dr,  Clarke, 
however,  proposes  to  read  i^IONAAPIANON.    So  far  the  Editor. 
[The  fact  h,  that  tlie  inscription  was  clearly  deciphered  by  our 
#fficent  in  Egypt  to  the  folio wbg  exteot. 
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TO  . nTATONAYTOKPATOPA 

TONnOAlOrXONAAEHANAPElAr 
AlOJt .  HTIANON  TON TON 

no EnAPXoiAinmTOT. 

Lord  Valeiuia,  hy  the  help  of  scaffolding  and  plaster^  made  ouij 
more  of  it,  but  unfortunately  lost  his  copy.  Scarcely  any  part 
of  it  can  be  discovered  without  intense  attention.  Mr*  \V,  Turner, 
<it  noon,  which  is  the  most  favourable  time  for  inspecting  the  in- 
scripiion,  distinguished  AID,  and  under  lliat^  flO — and  felt  no 
doubt  that  tbe  character  follouing  the  AlO  was  a  mutilated  K. 
Upou  the  whole,  then,  Dr.  Clarke's  opinion  seems  to  be  untenable; 
und  we  may  conclude,  with  great  probability,  that  tliis  celebrated 
pillar  was  in  fart  erected  by  Pompeius,  a  prefect  of  Egypt;  in  • 
honour  of  Diocletian. 

In  the  Cataconibs  of  Alexandria,  Mr.  Davison  found  many 
remains  of  Alexandrian  painting  upon  the  walls.  In  the  temples 
of  Teiilyra,  Thebes  and  Diospolis,  tlie  colours  are  still  fresh  and 
vivid.  It  is  well  known,  both  from  tbe  testimonies  of  ancient 
Authors,  and  from  tracer  of  the  custom  which  are  still  visible, 
that  the  Greek  sculptures  were  frequently  painted.  Several  in- 
•tances  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Walpole,  who  observes,  (p.  581^) 
that '  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  word  y^a^m  was  applied 
by  the  Greeks  to  express  a  combination  of  sculpture  and  painting.' 
We  believe  not :  ypi^nv  never  signifies  more  tiian  to  *  delineate* 
or  '  paint ;'  but  since  it  was  customary  to  paint  sculpture,  the  word 
yp«<^fiy  may  have  been  used  of  a  relievo^  taking  the  previous 
carving  for  granted.  The  passage  of  Pliny  which  llie  learned 
Editor  adduces  in  support  of  his  opuiion  is  of  no  force,  *  Fuisse 
Pana&num  fratrem  ejus,  qui  et  clypeum  intus  phijit  Elide 
Minervae.'  Heyne  observes,  that  instead  of  painting,  we  should 
have  expected  some  6aB-relief  within  the  shield,  consistendy  with 
^hat  Pliny  relates  elsewhere  of  the  buckler  of  Minerva  m  the 
Parthenon,  scuti  concuva  parte  deorum  et  giganlum  dimicathnem 
\  coelavit,  Heyne  siipi>oses,  therefore,  tliat  rliny,  or  the  author 
I II' horn  be  fulloT\ed,  misunderstood  the  word  fyfia\|/f,  which  was 
employed  to  signify  work  in  l/us-relief;  and  this  is  also  Mr.  Wal- 

Colc's  opinion  :  that  it  should  be  so,  surprises  us  a  little,  seeing  he 
a^  mentioned  this  Pan^mis  as  a  painter  in  p*  ^7B*     That  there 
)  MfVLS  a  bas-relief  on  the  interior  of  the  shield,  is  very  probable ;  but 
I  Phidias  carved,  and  Panaeruts  painted  it,  as  he  did  the  statue  of. 
'  Olympian    Jove.     Strabo,  viii.  p,  ^j4*     v<i?Jji   U   (rvfhfetSi   t» 

p^^of  Tijv  Tov   foacvou  xaracxet/ijy,  hA  mfv  rwv  ^pufioraiv  xoo'fttjo'*!',   xal 

^  I^Xtc^ra  Tjjf  fo-Snros      [Tire  MS,   author  wnom   Pliny  used,  had 

cl^fAf  o(  for  a6tK^ihvip  probably  by  tbe  inadvertence  of  the  copyist. 
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anttpnm,  for  ao  the  name  should  be  written,  was  iht  nephew  of 
Phiiiins]. — lilxwT^i  ^s  Kstt  ypaf^a)  iroXXa)  rs  xa)  davofltoral  toj  tp 
Uffivy  «xf/v©v  fpya.  So  Niciu!*  was  emplov^d  to  eolf)iir  the  statue? 
made  by  PiiiMtelts.  Pliit  xxw.  10.  '  Hie  «?*it  Nicias,  de  quo 
diccbat  Pmxitelej^,  interrognlusi  qua?  tnaxtme  opera  8ua  probaric  ui 
maimaiibiiSi  qiiihus  Ntcius  iiiaimni  udinuvi^set;  tanttitn  tircum- 
litiuni  fjus  ifibujt/  *^J'bis  pructice^  \UjJch  i§  ultogether  adverse;  to 
the  taate  of  OK>tlt!ni  linitH,  jj*  ems  io  \vA\e  prevniled  aniongHt  all  the 
people  <)f  anti<|ti]t).  Sir  VV\  Haniilton,  in  ibt  acccuntii  which  ac* 
companied  Uie  di4nviii|js  made  uf  the  diiicoverie^  at  PtHnpeii^  and 

fircjfcnted  to  the  AiiiitjUJiiiun  Su<  if ly,  i*ays,  thut  in  the  chapel  of 
sis,  the  image  of  thai  goddesn  .stiU  retains  lire  coat  of  paint ;  her 
robe  being  of  a  purple  hue*  Something'  therefore  may  be  said,  on 
tbe  score  of  precedent,  iu  bchjilf  ui  llie  richly  jfilt  «nd  painted 
imageii  of  «>uitits  which  decorale  the  Uomish  clam  Ins,  a^  wtII  as  of 
the  gorgeous  rohvt  and  wign  of  many  of  our  Kuglish  worthies  of 
former  timei»j  whose  costume  still  lives  in  marble  and  vermilion* 
Shakspcare,  in  the  Winter's  Tule,  represents  the  statue  of  Her- 
mione  as  painted  by  Giulio  Romano, 

Hie  tiri^t  instai»ce  which  Mr.  Walpole  adduces,  is  from  ^liati, 
ii^Xoyti  TTjv  flTpafiv  Toy  ViKitiWH  ri  ySfOt^^x^ — where,  says  Cuper, 
yfM^jLa  may  mean  a  Atafuei  which  we  &hall  content  ounelies  with 
den\mg. 

'Hie  second  is  from  Alheu»U9,  ol  ironjral  xa\  ol  y^A^ui  irkih 
wircy  iv  ircTij^/«>  k^i^SoX^yifi^Av,  where  Casaubon  says  *  per  pictore$ 
inteltige  onnies  jjiojulacrorum  arlitices/  The  fact  is,  that  yp^^tlf 
is  a  mere  xot^ahip^^^ct  of  Cusaubon.  Tlie  old  and  genuine  iectiOQ 
is  «i  TTOii^ral  xal  <rfryypst^slg  *  the  poets  and  historians/ 

'Die  third  k  from  an  epigram  of  Antipoter,  xar  rJo^-s^of 
yfttirriy  riy^,  which  Mr,  Walpole  translates,  *  on  the  well-roofed 
pediment,  hculptared  and  (laiuted/  in  which  version  riyoi  is  im- 
properly rendered  petiimtntf  and  the  words  in  italics  are  a  gra- 
tuitous addition.  If  it  be  true  that  tbe  roofs  or  ceilings  of  houses 
were  frequently  carved  and  painted,  does  it  therefore  follow  that 
there  is  ai>y  ally*«ion  to  carving  in  the  word  ypa^oat  A  roof  which 
was  both  carved  and  painted  might  be  called  inditferently  '  ibe 
carved  roof,*  or  *  the  painted  roof.' 

Tbe  fourth  is  from  an  epigram  of  Perse*,  Brunck,  Anal.  ii.  p.  4* 

^tiXmim  Mroitf'vX^,  rt  t«i  kii!  iir*  ft^if  «^T9f 

where  rt/irof  may  perluips  mean  a  sculptured  image,  but  ypmircii 
ttriainly  means  only  puintetL  M  r.  WaJpoie  has  observed,  in  p.  378| 
iballhe  custom  of  painting  tombs  was  common  in  Greece.  Upon 
the  Dvbole,  we  assert,  that  yjafsiy  w at  jifvtr  uaed  of  a  statue  or  ff- 
Itero,  except  with  reference  to  the  painting,  Tha  y^mxtiti  lUe'vf;, 
TOL«iciy.  ^o.  xxxvii.  ^  ^bich 
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which  we  find  occasionally  mentioned,  may  seem  at  first  sight 
more  favourable  to  Mr.  Walpole's  opinion;  but  even  these,  we  be* 
lieve,  were  no  more  than  portraits.  Ifiscript.  ap.  Spon.  Misceil.  p. 
tH4.  avaitivM  It  avrou  fixova  yqoarn^^.  This  was  an  honour  fre-> 
qucndy  paid  to  illustrious  men.  Pseudo- Plutarch.  Fit.  Isocr.  p. 
839*  C.  ify  Sf  avrov  yoetirri  eixflJy  Iv  t«  Xld/xve/a}.  Strabo  xiv.  p. 
64B.  xai  4  irar^i;  S'  Ixavoo^  aurov  i}(%*}0'*9  «jo^;^ Jgav  i v^uo-ao-a  lifc^fsAnfif 
roG  ^fiuo-iiroXiSo;  Aio;*  xadoin^  xoi  ^  y^aim)  fixcoy  f/uLfayi^ei  if  Iv  TJf 
•yo^oi.  Amasis  presented  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  eixova  kturw 
yfctirni¥y  says  Herodotus  ii.  1 S2.  So  Pausanias  v.  1 6.  xo}  Sn  U9ata9al 
cr^M-iv  Jntti  yfti^aiMvon;  ffixova;,  havhis  caused  their  oTcn  portraits 
to  b^  painted.     Heuce  ilxowyoi^Sy  Aristot.  Poet.  ^8. 

At  p.  425  we  are  presented  with  a  valuable  dissertation  by  tbt 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  upon  the  ^old  and  silver  coinage  of  Attica. 
Many  learned  men  have  doubted  whether  the  Athenians  ever 
coined  any  gold  money.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  they  never  did^ 
except  perhaps  a  few  pieces  on  some  particular  occasions.  GoM 
coin  was  current  at  Athens,  but  it  was  of  foreign  coinage ;  either 
the  stater  of  Persia,  of  £gina,  of  Cyzicum  or  some  other  town; 
and  when  gold  coin  is  spoken  of  generally,  under  the  name  of 
Xfv^^i  or  oTonip,  wc  are  to  understand  the  Aaoiixi;.  The  autho- 
rities  by  which  we  could  support  this  opinion  would  occupy  loo 
much  space  in  our  pages.  Aristophanes  in  the  Frogs  speaks  of  a 
gold  coinage,  greatly  alloyed  with  copper;  and  calls  the  pieces 
irovi;ca  ;^«Xxia,  wliicli  words  the  Icanieil  Corsini  (Diss.  XII.  p. 
9,^25.)  misundorstands,  as  bein<r  ^(p^l(en  of  cofifier  inonev.  It  is 
probable  that  from  its  e\trenie  badness  it  wa^i  n(  t  l(>n<r  current. 
Lord  Aberdeen  justly  ol>serves  that 

*  The  currency  of  the  silver  money  of  Athens  was  almost  iini venal, 
o\vin<;  to  the  deser\-e(ily  high  reputation  for  purity  uhich  it  possessed; 
and  on  this  account  we  fimi  several  cities  of  Crcu*  copying  precisely  ia 
their  coins  the  desion,  \veij»ht  and  execution  oi'  ihc  Auic  tetr.idrachmt, 
in  order  to  facilitate  their  intercourse  with  the  barbarians.  It  i>  poou- 
ble  thfit  the  general  use  and  estimation  of  the  produce  of  the  Attic 
mines  contnbuted  to  render  the  Athenians  averse  from  a  coinage  of 
another  metal,  which,  by  supplying  the  place  of  silver  money  at  home, 
misiht,  in  some  dt^ree,  lend  to  lessen  its  reputation  abroad.* — p.  4i5. 

'ITio  Attic  tetradrachm  sttinis  to  have  obtained  as  esteinm  a 
curreiKv  in  ancient  times,  as  die  Spanish  dollar  since  the  diacovcrr 
of  the  silver  mii>es  of  the  new  world ;  and  for  the  same  reason.  TTic 
following  remarks  are  important  and  original. 

*  One  of  the  greatest  pn»blems  in  numi>matica1  difficollies  is  the 
cnUM*  of  the  manifest  nritiecu  bolii  in  desii^i  and  execuiiun,  whidl  is 
invariably  to  be  met  with  in  the  sihei  money  4>f  At ben»;  in  vkidi  tke 
adeciatiun  oi  an  archaic  sl\lc  of  Hork  is  easily  distinguished  ham  the 
fudencks  of  remote  antiquity.     Dilicieiil  attempts  ba\t;  been  made  to 
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tiycifltte  tilf  subject :   De  Pauw  affirms  tbai,  owin^  to  a  wise  economy, 

'  iht*  nrfti^isihaitfs,  whose  cftice  ii  Wiis  to  supnintftiil  the  coinage  of  silver^ 

employed  nune  but  inienor  arii!)t>  m  mwUwM,  tb<^  dtsi^n*  as  well  as  in 

lather  branches  of  the  process,  an  bypoibrnis  vUi«4ly  irtco»si>teut   willi 

the  cbaruclerisiic  ina;;iiificenceof  the  rfpubtjc*     Pitikerton  aj^scrts,  that 

lit  can  on\y  be  accounteil  U^t  from  the  f  xcellence  of  the  arri^ts  being 

[iuch  as  to  occasion  all  the  ^QOiX  to  be  called  into  other  countries  and 

Bane  but  the  b;*d  left  at  home-     It  wriubl  be  somewhal  difficuU  to  ex- 

[plain  how  Athens  came  to  be  su  bmj?  honoured   both  by  the  presence 

E|m«i  the  norks  of  Phidias  aiul  Praxiteles,  Zeuxi^i  au<i  Apelles/* 

•  The  Attic  silver  was  of  ackmiwledjjed  purity,  amt  circulated  verj 

Icxlen^ively  :  the  Athenian  merchants^  parliciilurly  in  their  commercial 

lilcnliugs  with  the  more  distant  and  bsirburous  natiom^  appear  (rec|uently 

fill  have  made  llieir  pHyment!>  in  it.     The  barbarians  being  once  im- 

jjressed  with  these  notions  of  its  purity,  the  goveniment  of  Athens,  ii^ 

Itll  probability,  was  alraid  materially  to  change  that  style  and  apfiear- 

liice  by  which  their  money  was  known  and  valued  amonw  these  people, 

similar  proceeding  in  the  stale  of  Venice  throws  the  strongest  light 

Dfi  the  practice  of  the  Athenians.     The  Veneti«in  sechin  is  perfiaps  the 

citj^t  unseemly  of  the  ctiins  of  modern  Europe:  it  has  long  been  the 

turrent  *;old  of  the  Turkish  empire,  in  which  its  purity  is  universally 

Ind  justly  esteemed  ;  utiy  change  in  iln  appearance  on  the  part  of  the 

|Vcnetiuu  government  would  have  tended  to  create  distrust/ 

We  agree  with  the  editor  In  coiisjderiu^  lliese  remarks  uf  the 

Earl  of  Aberdeen,  as  afforditjnf  a  more  sati^*facto^y  explrmation  of 

Jtbe  difficulty  in  *]ueslion,  tliati  any  which  has  hitherto  been  ofFered. 

iVe  rantittt  ht-lp  addueirig  a  testimony  it)  favour  uf  hi^  lordship's 

Jfcypoihesis,  from  a  quarter,  where  one  would  not  expect  to  ujeet 

lU'itfi  any  thing  beariu;;  upfui   a   question   of  this   khid.     Sir  W, 

'  'Avenani,  in   his  Prologue  to  *  The  Wits/  says  that  there  are 

[>tiie 

* who  would  the  world  persuade 

That  gold  is  better,  when  the  stamp  is  had, 
And  that  an  ugly,  ragged  piece  uf  eight, 
Is  ever  true  in  mettal  and  in  weight. 
As  if  a  guinny  and  louis  had  less 
Intrinsick  value  for  their  handsomeness/ 
Ff  merit  depended,   in   poetry  as   well  as  itumismatics,  upon 
uglmess'  and  '  rnggedness/  these  verses  of  Sir  William  would  be, 
their  way,   perfect  Attic  lelradrachmH.     The  present  vohime 
i|a9  also  been  enriched  by  the  same  accurutc  and  learried  noblemaii 
ilh  an  account  of  two  very  curious  and  interesting  marbles,  found 
it  Amyclie,  in  Laconia,  which  is  the  place  where  the  Abbe  Four- 
aont  pretended  to  have  found  his  celebrated  inscriptions,  the  spu- 
riouiincss  of  whith  has  been  so  ably  demonstrated  by  Mr,  R*  P, 
Knight.     Of  the  Iwo  pieces  of  sculpture  described  by  the  Earl  of 

I  ^  Qm,'— Uow  long  wat  Aihcns  li«iii»ucd  by  the  prraeuc*  of  tither  Zeaxi*  or  Apcllei^ 

Q  %  Abcrde«, 
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AberdceD,  ai><{  co{>ied  in  aii  engraving  at  p.  446,  each  repres«iili~i~ 
band*()a$in,  surrounded  willi  tlic  various  implctiient!i  of  a  female 
toilet,  ci>mb5,  pins,  a  iK*edle  or  bodkh1,pe^fumc-bo^es  and  bottles, 
mirrors,  paint- bo!tes,  curling-irons,  rollers,  toothpicks,  and  rcti- 
culeit  (or  perhaps  night-caps).  What  we  believe  to  be  ftaHd-bfisius 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  calls  prtttrw.  In  one  of  tlicni  in  the  follow- 
ing ii^scripiion,  AN€KmiH  AAMAINETOT  mOSTATPU; 
ami  in  the  otlier,  AAT APHTA  ANTI 11  ATlX>r  I EFEI A.  llie  tiri^t 
reomrk  v^'liich  s^uggests  itsetfj  upon  tnspeciing  these  inscriptions,  b^ 
that  the)  are  not  in  the  Laconic  dialect,  llie  only  Doric  form  m 
llie  tirj>t,  is  the  firj^t  A  in  AAMAINETOT.  In  the  second,  Lord 
Aberdeen  considers  ilATAriiTA  to  be  for  AAOAFHTA.  But 
AAOAFHTA  assuredly  wa;*  not  a  Greek  proper  name.  We 
suHpect  some  error  in  the  transcript.  Mr.  Watpole  supposes  the. 
maddeA  to  have  been  oflFeriugs  made  by  the  priest esse?i  Aiithujia 
and  Laougeta;  or  as>  consecrated  during  the  priesthood  of  those 
women ;  in  which  case  they  may  have  been  presented  by  the 
KOiMHTFlAI  or  or  nut  f  ices  o(  some  deiry.  Ca>lui>  considers  the 
Viord  TTIOSTATPIA  to  si^ify  sous-prctreue.  Lord  Aberdeea, 
tliioks  that  it  may  have  snxuc  atlu'^ion  to  distribution  or  regulated 
measure.  7 he  fact  ii  that  the  ^^t^rd  mtans  nntliing  more  nnr  le^i 
lluui  umler^ii fester,  '^rircta  was  one  ap[>eltation  ot  a  fennde 
hair- dresser.  Hesych,  ^TOTftsi.  ifji^xkixr^tx.  Now  i^irkixTftoi  wa* 
the  same  as  xofi^rgiotf  a  tire  woman,  mie  who  dres*sed  and  depi-  1 
lated  the  tudjes;  as  an  idd  grammuriuu  explains  it.  l^ie  name 
H<ififMLt^ia  i^  derived  from  itoVfti,  a  sort  of  gum,  used  by  females  to 
make  the  plaitK  of  their  hair  retain  the  form  wliich  was  given  ihem :  i 
the  profession  iti^elf  wa^*  called  ri^^  ttdfAfjiwrtx^ ,  Tiris  b  the  ac- 
count given  by  a  stholiast  on  Plato ;  to  which,  if  it  were  necessary^  I 
we  could  add  much  more,  it  lustra  tive  of  the  subject. 

Amongst  the  articles,  represented  u|>on  each  of  these  marbles, , 
are  two  pair  of  slippers.     We  have  an  epigraoi  of  Antipaler  ofl 
Sidonp  which  mentions  the  dedication  to  Venus  of  sandals,  amongst 
other  articles  of  dress. 

Tiavlaka  ^ktv  ri  iroJwv  ^aXimJpa  rxittsL  B/rivyot,  le.  r.  A, 
And  we  may  observe,  by  tlie  way,  that  a  peculiar  kind  of  isandaU  1 
were  used  at  Amycize,  where  tliese  marble?  were  found,  and  were.' 
thence  called 'A|u> J xXai  or*AftuxXoet9s^,  for  withholding  a  disscrtotiortj 
u|>on  which,  our  reader?*  will  probably  thank  us;  as  also  for  ihei 
fuppre^sion  of  a  page  or  two  of  observations  on  the  Car^atidei\ 
of  ancient  architecture,  of  >^  hich  no  satisfactory  account  hai  [ 
hitherto  been  given,  nor  is  the  matter  cleVred  up  by  Mr.  WalpoJe  j 
in  his  remarks  at  p.  ^)0'Z.  Mr.  Wilkins  conjectures,  that  ihes^j 
Carjatides,  who  are  called  Kop«*  in  a  very  ancient  inscription^] 
were  uo  other  than  the  Caoephorse. 
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Several   inscriptions  are  pubtished  for  the  first  time  in  this 
i-olume ;  tliey  are  generaJlj  v^eli  explained  by  the  learned  editor, 
but  not  always.     For  instance,  in  p.  4*7?.  we  have  the  follawing, 
^fwm  the  journals  of  Mr.  Hawkins  : — 

TAIOX  lOTAIOXKEAEP  EK 

TnN   lAinN  KATEnCEYA 
lEN   AHMn  Xn   AnOAAHNI 

ATiiN  THN  rnoxnPHriN 

KAI   FA  tor  lOYAIOr  EPMAS  O 
KAI  MEPKOYnOS  EZTPniEN  EK 
TflN  lAlHN  THN  HAATEIAN  AOO 
TOY  ZYroXTAlIOY  MEXPI 

THZ  TnoxnpHZEnx. 

Cains  Julius  Celer  built,  at  his  own  expense,  for  the  people  of 
Ipollonia,  ilie  rece^ss  or  passage;  and  Caius  Julins  Hprmas,  who 
is  culled  also  M ere u pus,  paved  at  his  own  cost  ibe  broad  court 
leading  from  tlie  zygostasium  as  far  as  ihe  recess/ 

Mercupus!  a  pretty  name  !  what  can  be  clearer  than  that  the 

me   reading   is  iMKPKOTFlO^,  Mercurhis'^      The  mop^^oafria-^i 

tas  a  recess  by  the  side  of  the  street,  resembling,  we  suppose, 

lliose  on  Westminster  Bridge ;  for  what  purpose  we  need  not  say* 

"E[iyo<rra<r»ov  should  have  been  translated.  Me  rmifA/wcf  pffice^  or 

pitf/fic  steelyard^^  which,  in  every  city  of  the  Roman  rn>pire,  were 

luperiu  tended  bv  an  ofticer,  called  project  tis  ponder  thus.     Lastly, 

he  concluding  words  slioidd  be  rendered,  *  paved  at  hn  own  cost 

the  street  from  ihe  steelyards  to  the  recess;'  not  *  teaditi^  from 

W  zygostasium,*   \Uiich  would   have  been  ttjv  xXatTflai'  tjjv  oiri 

«!>  |.  with  the  article  re|>eated. 

The  volume   concludes    uidi   a  valuable  disiertalitrn   of   Mr. 

I^Vitkins  upon  a  Greek  inscription,  six  years  older  tlian  the  date  of 

Knc lid's  archoiisldp,  at  which  era  the  Ionic  letters  began  to  b« 

ised    at    Athens   iu    j^nblic    documents.     But   we  observe  some 

Kiiaccuracies,  both  iu  lire  copy  of  the  iuscripliou,  which  is  given  as 

iivested  of  its  archaisms,  and  also  in  the  translation  of  it ;  none, 

bowevcr,  of  material  consequence. 

Amongst  other  symptoms  of  the  haste  with  which  this  volume 
has  been  put  together,  h  the  circumstance,  that  some  of  the  plates 
ire  iu  one  part  and  the  descriptions  of  them  in  anodier»  Tims,  at 
3^1*  we  have  the  representation  of  a  lerydius,  wliii'h  is  def* 
cribed  iu  p.  539*  'Y\m  cruse,  uhieh  presents  the  figures  of  twb 
borses  and  their  grooms,  is  entitled  AHKT0OS  ATTIKO^.  Now 
Is  the  book  is  an  English  one,  we  do  not  see  the  propriety  of 
living  Greek  titles  to  the  plates  ;  which,  to  our  minds,  savours  6f 
pedantry.  An  English  inscription  would  at  all  events  have  avoided 
be  iitlsc  concord  of  krjKuhs  'Amxoj  for  h^nvh§  *ATTAxif. 
^^  Q^  Th« 
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The  editor's  notes  upon  the  various  communicatioDS  display 
extensive  reading;  but  we  wish  he  had  bestowed  a  little  more 
attention  upon  the  correction  of  the  press ;  it  is  pity  that  so 
handsome  a  volume  should  be  disfigured  by  so  many  typographical 
errors. 


Art.  XL — Woman :  a  Poem.     By  the  Author  of*  The  Heroine.' 

12mo.  pp.  121.  1818. 
'T^HE  preface  to  this  little  volume  isavritten  with  peculiar  candour 
^  and  modesty.  Mr.  Barrett,  it  informs  us,  published,  some  time 
nnce,  a  poem  on  the  same  subject,  and  felt  all  the  irritation,  com- 
mon in  such  cases,  at  finding  it  universally  condemned  by  the  critics. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  however,  he  himself  began  to  dis- 
cover, that  his  *  favourite  performance'  was  written  in  a  false  taste ; 
and  as,  when  we  begin  to  hate,  we  generally  bate  tliat  most  ^hich  we 
bad  before  loved  best,  so  Mr.  Barrett,  it  seems,  managed  to  contract 
ft  most  unqualified  abhorrence  for  his  quondam  Dalilab.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  he  drew  his  pen,  %i  ith  a  vindictive  resolution  to 
exterminate  it  from  every  eaithly  library.  We  know  not  \%here  to 
look  in  the  annals  of  literature  for  a  similar  instance  of  an  author, 
who  professedly  sets  up  himself  againjit  himself,  and  assiduously  en- 
deavours to  run  down  his  own  production.  At  the  same  time,  we 
trust  he  has  not  acted  in  a  dishonourable  manner  towards  his  earlier 
love,  and  resorted  to  the  contemptible  expedient  of  injuring  it  by 
invidious  attacks  in  the  periodical  journals.  As,  on  this  occasion,  he 
lies  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  himself,  he  is  bound,  we  tliink,  to  exer- 
cise his  power  with  moderation,  and  not  to  take  an  ungenerous  ad- 
vantage of  his  own  acrimony  against  Wis  own  work. 

But  while  we  indulge  a  smile  at  the  suicidal  hostility  of  Mr. 
Bdfrett,  we  are  far  from  wishing  to  leave  any  ultimate  impression 
of  ridicule  upon  it.  On  the  contrary,  as  critics,  whose  suggestions 
are  almost  always  taken  in  ill  part  by  authors,  we  feel  interested  in 
recommending  to  their  imitation  the  ingenuous  example  of  this 
poet,  and  in  calling  their  especial  attention  to  the  following  extract 
from  his  preface.  After  acquainting  us  with  his  mortifying  discovery 
of  the  defects  in  his  former  work,  he  adds, 

'  But,  at  least,  the  discovery  contained  a  moral.  It  shewed  that  we 
should  listen  with  deference  to  thuse  critics  whose  taste  differs  from  our 
own,  since  even  our  own,  in  process  of  time,  may  differ  from  jtself.' 

We  may,  therefore,  suppose  hinj  quite  sincere,  when  he  says, 

*  Indeed,  I  had  formed  so  erroneous  an  estimate  of  my  former  work, 
that  I  am  almost  afraid  to  hope  any  thing  from  this,  and  I  can  most 
conscientiously  add,  that  my  chief  feelings  on  the  subject  are  doubt  and 
apprehension .' 

We 
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We  now  come  to  the  work  itself.  However  Mr,  Barrett  may 
pMcjue  lutnself  upon  the  subject  wliich  he  has  chosen,  we  must  take 
leave  to  dissent  from  his  opjuioa  of  its  *  peculiar  happiness/  In 
the  first  place,  we  cousider  the  question  with  respect  to  the  slation 
M'hich  the  female  se\  should  hold  ju  socirtv,  as  long  since  settled  in 
theory,  and  as  pretty  generally  reduced  to  practice.  In  limes  ini- 
rocdiately  previous  to  the  commencement  of  chivalry,  when  women 
iivere  really  degraded  and  despised,  hiss  vindication  of  their  clainnj 
\rould  have  acquired  an  imporlmice  wliich  it  is  not  so  likely  to 
enjoy  in  the  present  age.  For  what  sympathy  can  he  now  hoj»e 
to  extract  from  ]m  male  readers,  wIrii  the  greater  part  of  them  will 
probably  peruse  his  work  in  a  dru wing-room,  the  very  seat  of  female 
des[K>tibm,  where  a  thousand  ceremonials  of  homage  |2:ive  the  *  lie 
direct'  to  the  predominance  of  the  *  lordly  sex*  p  and  where  the  finest 
couplet  h  liahle  to  be  broken  off  by  the  polite  indispensibiliiy  of 
getting  np  to  hand  a  chair  ? 

Of  all  this,  however,  the  author  himself  seems  so  well  aware,  that 
he  has  dedicated  but  a  very  small  p4>i  lion  of  his  poem  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  grievances  of  woman- — much  the  greater  part  being  oc- 
cupied iu  describing  her  attractions.  And  here  again  we  must  beg 
permission  to  say,  that  however  heauliful  each  individual  attraction 
may  appear,  there  is  the  same  sort  of  monotony  in  a  professed  cata- 
logue and  collection  of  them,  that  wc  should  experience  in  a  sculplor^s 
exhibition-room,  where  the  Graces  and  Muses  and  Virtues  were 
crouded  around  us,  and  where  the  only  distinction  between  them  was 
in  tlie  drapery,  attitu<le  and  HvmboU.  We  mi«»ht,  indeed,  acknow- 
ledge that  each  .Htatne  was  eharmiitg  in  itself,  hut  on  viewing  the 
whole  series  together,  we  should  \vji*h  for  some  combination  of  ac- 
tion, or  at  least  for  the  interposition  of  a  Hercules  or  a  Laocoon^ 
to  give  contrast  and  animation  to  the  group. 

In  fact,  dieie  remains  so  little  doubt  now-a-days,  that  a  due  ele- 
vation of  females  in  society  bestows  full  as  much  dignity  and  com- 
fort on  ourselves  as  on  them,  lh;il  a  pueui  which  ^rws  only  to  prove 
it,  cannot  pretend  to  the  populm-  advuntiitri  s  whiel»  result  from  a  dis- 
puted theory.  Wc  mi^hi  add  too^  that  the  theme  ibelf  is  already 
sufficient! V  hacknied,  for  we  have  innumerahle  prose  dis<|nisitioni 
on  it*  And,  although  it  may  not  till  now,  |>eihaps,  have  been  pro- 
fessedly treated  in  English  poetry »  we  can  scaicely  open  one  tune- 
ful page  in  which  lite  praises  of  woman  are  not  introduced  by  way 
of  subsidiary  ornaments. 

The  poem  opens  widi  an  ele<riac  iribnte  to  the  memory  of  the 
lamented  Princess  Charlotte,  to  wliom,  it  appears,  the  author  was 
in  the  act  of  dedicating  the  work,  when  iuLelligence  of  the  fatal 
catastrophe  reached  him.     Of  this  circumstance  he  hau  taken  advan- 
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tMgtf  ind  ^AciottJy  viricd  iIm  ilmost  oinvoidable  sametiCM  of 
ttonody  with  «i  iucidait  at  once  poeticftl  aiid  affecting. 

The  pciet  then  proceeds  to  recount  tlie  causes  froni  ^  hich  the  foi^ 
iser  oppression  of  the  aex  arose^  and  the  iBorai  improvements  frooi 
which  we  may  dedacc  their  present  state  of  exaltation.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  comuarisoB  between  the  two  sexes,  as  to  their  distinct 
qualifications  and  duties. 

*  To  Woman,  mhose  best  books  are  humaa  hearts^ 

Wise  hea^^en  a  grnius  less  profound  imparts. 

His  awful,  hers  is  lovely ;  his  bbould  tcrll 

How  thiinderbults,  and  hers  how  roses  ML 

Her  rapid  mind  decides  while  his  dtrbates, 

She  feefs  a  truth  that  he  but  calculates. — 

He  provident,  averts  approaching  ill. 

She  snatches  present  i^kxI  with  ready  skill : 

That  acri^-e  perseverance  his,  which  gains. 

And  her*s  that  passive  patience  which  sustains.* — pp.  3(1,31. 

An  enumeration  of  those  virtues  in  which  the  poet  conceives  ours 
to  be  excelled  by  the  softer  sex,  closes  with  the  following  charming 


*  To  guard  that  Virtue,  to  supply  the  place 
Of  courai^,  wanting  in  her  gentle  race, 

Lo,  modoty  was  given  ;  mysterious  >pell. 

Whi»e  bhi«h  can  shame,  whose  panic  can  repel. 

Strons  by  the  very  weakness  it  betrays 

It  ?het^^  a  mi>t  brfore  our  fier\-  gaffe. 

The  puntini*  apprt-hen^i<m,  quick  to  feel, 

1  he  shnnkinj  grace  that  iWin  would  grace  conceal. 

The  iieautiful  rebuke  that  looks  sufpri^, 

The  gentle  vengeance  €»t  a^-erteu  eyes ; 

Ther«e  aie  itb  arms,  and  iIicm:  supreme  pTe%'ail. 

Lu%e  pauMTs,  Vice  retracts  his  gloting  tale.* 

The  next  four  lines  are  peculiarly  happy.  They  have  (to  us  at 
least)  all  the  brilliancy  of  invention,  combined  widi  the  sobriety  of 
truth. 

*  Not  she  with  trait'rous  k«ss  her  Saviour  stung. 
Not  she  denied  bim  with  unholy  tongue ; 

She,  while  Apubtles  shrank,  could  danger  brave« 
Last  at  hi»  cross  and  earliest  at  his  grave.* — p.34w 

The  conclusion  of  this  part  ia  very  creditable  to  the  poet's 
feelutgs — it  b  in  a  strain  of  patriotism,  pure,  ardent,  and  even 
aubliHie. 

Mr.  Barrett  proceeds,  in  the  next  cmito,  to  tleriv«  the  influence 
of  w(»man  from  those  virtues,  and  from  various  other  attractions, 
some  of  which  are  eommenled  in  the  foUowinf  pleasing  and  ele- 
gfMit  lines. 
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*  Witti  amiable  t^efecH  of  nature  bonii 
Wains  that  emlvar  and  fuiblo  thiit  adorn, 
She  by  rt^scrvc  wnA  nwful  mfekfit's*  rcigiis; 
Ikr  sighs  art*  tMiicts  her  care?vsea  chains. 
Why  has  she  tours  with  spiraking  music  strung? 
Eyr>  eloqtJvut  beyond  the  mortal  tmiguc  i 

Ami  l«H>k^  that  vanquish,  till,  on  nerveless  knee, 
Men  i^aie,  ar\H  gn^w  with  gadng,  weak  as  shef 
*Tisto  CDmmanf)  these  arts  a;eBifi^t  our  arms, 
And  lame  imperious  might  with  v^  inning  charms/ — pp.  47, 48- 
Ammij;Ht  the  sources  of  fcinatc  inrtMerwre,  beauty  of  course  could 
HOI  he  oimittd;  accordirtgly,  after  a  gay  and  attimated  description 
of  a  grifl  of  fifteen,  the  port  rail  of  a  more  matured  loveliness  U  ex- 
hibited.    The  picture,  ihotis^b  chaste,  we  had  almost  §aid  purr,  h 
yet  f  omen  hat  too   Imuriai^t  for  mir  page^;  but  we  gladly  borrow 
the  closing  lines.     Aticr  observiui'  that  every  other  object  uf  art  or 
nature  palls  on  the  eye,  if  long  lieheld,  the  poet  adds, 

* But  u  nail  ay  M, 

The  flight  still  pauses  on  a  beauteous  raaid. 
Each  glatice  '^till  finds  her  lovelier  than  before^ 
Each  gajsinii  imiment  a^ki*  a  mt)ment  more. 
Yet  tht-n  inu»l  intellectual  graces  move 
The  play  ot  te-ttures,  ere  we  quite  approve  ; 
Yet  niu>l  chaste  Honor,  ere^  thojie  praces  win, 
Lij»ht  up  tl»e  ghiriuus  image  frum  within!* — pp,  55,  S6* 
The  episode  on  an  nnltappy  victioi  tif  aeduction,  ^vbich  coiicludea 
this  cantii^  i**,  on  the  whole,  the  niosl  interesting?  a«id  bigbly  %MLiught 
pafl  of  the  poem;  as  siicb,  we  recoininend  it  to  ibe  notice  of  uur 
readers.     We  cannot  atford  space  for  any  ejitract**  from  it. 

The  third  canto  is  oci  upied  with  a  topic  not  paiticularly  ne\. 
to  poetry — love  ;  something  oris^inat  however  is  cofrlrived.  The 
ByniptomM  of  tins  pa^^Htoii,  and  tlie  *eiichantingfr/r/W#V/V.ii'of  court* 
«hip  are  well  (ienigned ;  and  the  following  passage,  though  not  novel 
ill  cWuglit,  ift  pretty  in  cxpreasicni. 

*  There  is  a  language  by  the  virgin  made, 
Not  read  but  felt,  not  uttered  but  ht.'rray'd:^ 
A  mute  comnnrnion,  yet  %o  wondrous  iweet* 
Eye*  mu!»t  itnpurt  what  tongue  can  tie'er  repeat. 
*Tis  written  on  her  cheeks  anci  meaning  brows, 
In  one  short  glance  whok  volumes  it  avows; 
In  one  short  moment  tells  of  many  days, 
In  one  ?h«rt  speaking  silence  all  canveys. 
Joy,  sorrow,  love  recounts,  hope,  ptiy,  fear, 
And  looks  a  ligh  and  weep*  without  a  tear, 
O  'lift  «o  chaftte,  so  touching*  so  re6ned. 
So  soft,  so  wistful,  «a  sjacere,  so  kind,*  ^c. — pp,  81,  S?. 

lempcat  in  the  aubie<|U€iil  episode  enables  Mr*  Barrett  ta 

display 
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display  more  lofty  powers  of  description^  and  the  fifst  four  lines 
struck  us  as  particularly  simple  and  vigorous. 

'  The  sun  set  red,  the  clouds  were  scudding  wild, 
And  their  black  fragments  into  masses  piled  ; 
The  birds  of  ocean  scream'd,  and  ocean  gave 
A  hoarser  murmur  and  a  heavier  wave/ — p.  85. 

The  poem  ends  with  exhibiting  woman  in  her  natural  sphere, — 
the  gentle  guardiau  of  rural  and  domestic  retirement. 

We  have  not  read  Mr.  Barrett's  former  work  on  this  subject, 
but  we  uuiy  venture  to  assure  him,  that  tliose  faults  of  style  wBich 
he  attributes  to  it,  do  not  exist  in  the  present.  We  might  indeed 
point  out  several  blemishes  of  a  verbal  nature,  but  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  stating,  in  general  terms,  that  they  appear,  for  the 
most  part,  to  originate  in  too  much  solicitude  with  regard  to  lan- 
guage; the  versification  though  combining,  as  our  readers  must  have 
observed,  conciseness  and  strengtli  with  a  cuusiderable  degree  of 
bftrmony,  is  yet,  from  want  of  variety  in  the  modulation  of  its 
pauses,  occasionally  cloying  and  oppressive. 

On  the  whole,  however,  Mr.  Barrett  has  evinced  both  talent 
and  genius  in  his  little  poem/  and  sustained  a  flight  far  above  the 
common  level.  Some  passages  of  it,  and  those  not  a  few,  are  of 
the  first  order  of  the  pathetic  and  descriptive  ;  we  hope,  tlierefore, 
(in  compliment  to  our  own  judgment,)  that  he  will  not,  after  an- 
other lapse  of  years,  quarrel  with  his  present  hdy  as  he  did  with 
bis  first ;  nor,  with  the  cliaracteristic  inconstancy  of  all  professed  ad- 
mirers of  the  sex,  repudiate  and  vilify  a  second  V^'oman,  for  the 
take  of  adopting  a  third. 


Art.  XII. — The  Holy  Bible,  naclu  translated  ft rnn  the  original 
Hebrew;  with  Notes  critical  atta  explanatory.     By  John  Bel- 
lamy, Author  of '  Tlie  History  of  all  Religions.'   London.    1818. 
"f  ^E  can  scarcely  conceive  an  employment  of  more  serious  re- 
^        sponsibility,  than  that  of  translating  the  Holy  Scriptures 
from  their  original  languages.     When  we  consider  tl>at  they  convey 
the  word  of  the  Most  High  to  man,  and  unfold  those  truths  which 
concern  his  eternal  interests,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  their 
meaning  should  be  clearly  given,  without  addition  or  diminution, 
without  admixture,  perversion  or  corruption,  that  those  who  cannot 
peruse  them  in  the  original  tongues  may  be  enabled  to  ascertain  their 
contents  with  the  greatest  possible  accuracy. 

Tliis  was  forcibly  felt  by  the  government  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  Fir^t,  when  our  present  authorized  version  was  made 
with  ever}  human  provision  for  accuracy  and  general  excellence, 
llic  work,  which  was  then  produced  by  the  joint  labour  of  the 

most 
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lost  learned  men  in  the  ki«igiIom,  with  llie  greatest  enre  and  delibe- 

I  ration,  and  with  the  advantage  of  all  tlie  aids  lliut  couid  he  suppHed 

by  any  autharily,  ancient  or  modern,  hns  justly  heen  deemed,  (in 

\  the  words  of  Dr.  Gray,)  *  equally  remarkuble  for  llie  general  fidelity 

I  of  it5  const ruclion  and  the  ma^nifKent  simplicity  of  its  language.' 

13ut»  uhileit  has  been  ihus  admired  fur  its  |rener«l  excellencies, 

'it  lias  never  been  contended  that  it  is  a  perfect  work,  or  that  there 

are  no  parlicnlar  pass'jges  snsccpiible  of  int prove menl.     Notwith- 

fltanding  the  i:learnei>s  of  the  language  of  Scripture  on  ihe  more 

essential   points^  it   is  adjnitted  that,  occasionally,  in  the  poetical 

aarLs  especialK^  texts  occur  of  difficnkcfmstruction,  the  elncidatioa 

U)f  which  has  employed    with  various  success  ihe  labours  of  the 

learnt'tL     in  rendering  the?*e»  the  translators  gave  that  sense  wliich, 

[on  the  whole,  they  deemed  to  be  ihe  be'^l,  not  that  which  j^hnuld 

be  so  clear  and  decided  as  to  unite  die  opini<»ti  of  ever}/  biblical 

I  critic  in  its  favour. 

But,  indtpendendy  of  the  passages,  where  the  diffinulty  of  the 
constrnction  has  produced  (hversity  of  opinion  a^  to, the  sen^,  and 
of  a  few  others  perhaps  in  which  the  trau'^hitois,  asfninmn  beings, 
have  erred  in  judgment;  considerable  advancement  has  been  n»ado, 
I  since  the  peno*l  of  the  translation,   in  ihe  trilicisjn  of  the  Bible| 
the  knowledge  of  the  ori*;intd  languages  lias  been  in  sonie  instances  | 
I  improved;  particular  texts  have  been  illnstrated  by  the  snccessfnlj 
I  labours  of  the  Itarued  : — to  which  may  be  added,   that  the  natural] 
flux  of  onr   laiii^uiige  has  rendert*d  some  expressions  less  appfo^l 
prtate,  and  iehu  t^abity  understood  than  whenlhe  tnmslation  was  firit] 
made. 

It  can  never,  lljerefore,  be  supposed  that  the  fact  of  our  possess- J 
iug  a  translaliou  so  excellent  on  the  whole  ran  render  unnecessafyj 
the  labours  of  those  learned  persons^  who  attempt  improvements, 
wbeUier  iheir  object  be  to  give  a  rorrecter  meaning  in  parlicnhir 
passages,  or  to  alter  for  the  better  the  general  course  and  character 
of  the  style.  Of  the  many  al tempts  of  this  descriplit)U,  some  havf 
proceeded  from  incompetent  and  injndicioiis  persons,  and  have 
speedily  sunk  into  *ibliviou.  Others  have  been  the  matured  fruits 
of  the  indusliy,  learning,  and  talents  of  such  men  n^  Ixjwtli,  Blayiiey, 
Horslev,  and  Newcome,  intn,  whose  qualiliralions  for  the  work 
were  undoulited."  Thai  these  and  odietisound  sthohrrs  have  nnite- 
rially  assisted  the  cause,  and  prt)dnct-d  many  valuable  elucidations  of 
particular  (lassages,  in  ^raiefnlly  ackuouledged  by  all  who  are  ac- 
qnainled  with  their  works.  Yet,  wiih  all  llie  respect  whirh  we  feel 
for  their  labours,  we  venture  to  express  a  donbl  whellier  any  new 
translation  of  even  a  single  book  of  Scripture  has  appeared  since 
the  publication  of  the  nuthorized  version,  which,  taken  a^  a  uhole^ 
has  come  up  to  its  standard,  eiduT  for  the  gencriTl  Jid«  lity  and  cor* 

rertnef» 
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redness  with  which  it  conveys  the  sense  of  the  original^  or  the  di^- 
nttj,  simplicity,  and  propriety  of  the  language  in  which  that  sense 
is  conveyed. 

The  person,  whose  work  is  now  before  us,  Mr.  John  Bellamy, 
some  time  ago  issued  proposals  for  publishing  '  a  new  Translation 
of  the  Holy  Bible.'  We  confess  that,  from  the  first,  we  augured 
no  good  from  them.  We  scarcely  knew  Mr.  Bellamy  by  name ; 
we  could  meet  with  no  one  who  knew  much  more  of  him ;  and  the 
only  proof  of  his  competence,  was  presumed  to  be  afforded  by  what 
appeared  to  us  a  series  of  wild  unmeaning  trash,  but  which  he  him- 
self dignified  with  the  name  of '  Hebrew  Criticisms,'  published  in  a 
periodical  Jonmal  which  passes  through  few  hands.  Nor  did  it 
appear  to  us  that  the  bold  design  of  newly  translating  the  whole 
Bible,  instead  of  trying  his  strength  on  some  single  portion  of  it,, 
implied  that  he  took  a  just  measure  either  of  bis  own  powers  or  of 
the  nature  of  the  work  m  which  he  had  engaged.  But,  on  reading 
his  proposals,  we  found  insinuations  and  assertions  respecting  mo> 
dem  translations,  which  convinced  us  that  he  is  apt  to  make  tliem 
at  ha2ard.  We  found,  too,  several  specimens  of  his  new  translation 
printed  in  parallel  columns,  with  the  corresponding  texts  of  the  re- 
ceived version.  These  specimens  perfectly  astonished  us;  it  seemed 
intpossibic  that  they  could  proceed  froni  a  person  possessed  in  any 
tolerable  degree  of  the  qualifications  requisite  for  a  translator  of  the 
Bible,  and  we  began  to  fear  that  his  work  might  eventually  prove 
worse  than  useless;  that  it  might  have  a  very  mischievous  tendency, 
as  far  as  its  influence  should  reach,  in  shaking  the  confidence  of  the 
nnlenmed  in  llie  certainty  of  those  interpretations  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  whirh  have  hitherto,  and  with  the  greatest  justice,  been 
tmiversally  received. 

Mr.  Bellamy,  however,  was  encouraged  to  proceed  by  a  list  of 
subscribers,  not  large  indeed,  but  containing  some  illustrious  and 
dignified  names.  He  even  obtained  permission  to  dedicate  his 
translution  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent.  He  ob- 
tained iiUo  the  subscriptions  of  some  learned  and  respected  digni- 
taries of  the  church.  In  regard  to  the  latter,  it  is  gratifying  to  see 
tbem  on  general  occasions  extending  their  patronage  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  sacred  learning;  but  we  confess  that,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, we  felt  some  regret  that  names,  which  deservedly  carry 
weight  on  such  a  subject  with  the  public,  should  be  found  recom- 
mending a  work  of  this  nature,  from  a  person  whose  competence  to 
the  office  which  he  had  undertaken  was  unknown. 

The  first  part  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  *  new  translation  of  the  Holy 
Bible,'*  containing  his  introduction  and  the  book  of  Genesis,  has 

confirmed 

*  Tbc  iitk'-p;ige  to  tbi!»  nork  is  inaccvrate.    It  is  called  '  the  Holy  Bible  newlj 
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rmed  owr  worst  unlicipalioiH.     We  find  him  to  be  a  persoii 

i%kho^  artxigance,  |iiesuniptkiii,  ai»d  contempt  cif  others  ati*  perfeLlly 

piitColeraUlc,  wbo  proceedi*  in  a  ra^i  ami  wiltl  spirit  of  innovation, 

^ietting  nside^  on  the  aulliority  <»f  liisown  assertion,  the  decisions  of 

^llie  iefirneri  and  the  wise,  and  hazarding  statements  of  the  most  in-* 

Urtpid   kind,    o*i  the   sltnulert^st  foundations.      His  knowledge  of 

iiie  Hebrew  eonM^t^  in  little   more  than  a  common   aequuintaiKe 

I'ith  the  uieaning  o(  the  rooisf,  and  the  more  ordinary  and  obvious 

Iftiles  of  grammar,  not  of  the  pecuhaiiliesof  idiom,  and  the  niceties 

[>t*cx»ii*ti action:  he  is»  betiidesi^  totally'  destitute  of  judgnienL     Ge- 

ierallv  speaking,  when  a  |x^rsou  proposes  to  give  a  new  trunslation 

>f  the  IJible,  or  of  any  oliwt  ucli  known  book,  we  are  prepared  to 

expect  ihiJt  the  mo^^t  he  will  endeavour  to  accomplish  will  be,  to  ex* 

press  the  received  meaning  of  tlic  original  w itb  greater  closeness  or 

[propriety,  and,  where  the  construction  \h  difficult,  U\  bring  out  the 

[tetise  with  greater  cleaniess.     Not  so  Mr.  Uellamy ;  he  pretends 

lliot^  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word,  to  give  a  new  translatioii, 

^iHtt  to  make  new  and  unheard  of  discoveries  of  the  sen^e;  and  thii^, 

tin  plain  historical  passages,  where  the  meaning  and  coitslrtictioti  of 

[tbe  words  have  fiitherto  been  deemed  as  little  subject  to  doubt,  as 

]  ill  auy  sentence  that  was  ever  written  in  any  language. 

Before  we  examine  the  manner  in  which  he  arrives  at  these  dis- 

[coveries^  we  intreat  the  reader  to  reflect  for  a  moment  how  the  jmo- 

ibabilities  sl^wS,  on  the  firtst  view  of  such  a  proceeding.     That  part 

kof  the  Bible  which  we  are  now  considering  ib  the  oldest  composttioii 

I  jji  the  world  ;  and  has  been  always  reverenced  by  Jews  and  Chriv- 

*  tianfi,  as  proceeding  from  a  person  inspired  by  God,  and  conveying 

Uje  records  of  lus  diipenKations  to  his  creature.    To  say  that  as  uuicli 

paiti>»  have  been  bestowed  on  the  <liscovery  and  elucidaliun  of  ihc 

meaning  of  tlii^  and  tl»e  Bible  at  laige  as  were  ever  bestowetl  on  the 

most  admired   writings  of  clussicul  authors,  is  to   put  the  nuitter 

on  too  low  a  gn»uiHL     The  feeling  of  ihe  high  imporianre  of  tlie 

sacred  book,  and  the  reverence  willi  which  it  hits  been  viewed,  Imve 

caused  it  to  he  sifted  and  examined  with  far  more  scin(Hjlous  dili« 

gence.     Every  |)hrase  has  been  the  subject  of  painful  investiuatiotJ; 

whole  Ireatisfshave  beeit  eompo.*<ed  on  single  passages;  the  priiHi- 

ples  of  its  grammar  and  ct^ustruction  have  been  carefully  cixpiored; 

trau'^lations  have  tieen  made  not  only  in  modern  times,  but  w  lien  a 

dialect  of  the  I  lebrew  language  was  vernacular,  and  careful  I  v  handed 

down  for  our  use;   and  couctjrdances have  been  formed  of  eveiv  ii>- 

divldual  word.     In  short,  all  human  means  iiuve  been  emphned  in 

the  development  ot  the  true  sense  ot  Scripture.     And  wiil  it  be  be- 

fr«tidjiled  from  the  origiuul  Hehrew/  N«jw  \Xt^  icnii  t1ul%  WihXa  mt\w\t*  iM  Old  and 
Kew  Te^tHtnrnts,  and,  ui  im\y  ihc  OJtl  IVHliiniriil  i»  ifftiUei^  iii  tfelirrw,  ii  ttgoij  tUil 
part  vf  the  Huly  BibFt;  mIjicI)  cah  be  *  ir^nsilaU'd  tVoiu  the  on^uitiJ  lit  brew/ 

iieved. 
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lievedy  after  all  tbi9,that,  in  plain  historical  passages,  where  there  19 
BO  doubt  about  the  integrity  of  the  text  as  to  a  single  letter  affect- 
ing the  sense,  and  where  the  language  has  hitherto  been  deemed  so 
clear  that  no  suspicion  even  of  a  doubt  has  k>een  hinted — will  it  be 
believed  that  in  such  passages,  every  person,  ancient  or  moderoy 
Jew  or  Christian,  has  hitherto  been  grossly  mistaken,  and  that  the 
day  on  which  Mr.  John  Bellamy  published  his  new  translation  was 
the  first  on  which  the  tnie  meuning  was  unfolded  to  the  understand- 
ings of  mankind ! 

But  we  have  not  even  yet  come  to  the  worst  part  of  Mr. 
Beiianiy's  proceedings.  In  hisnotetfon  many,  of  those  passage^ 
which,  as  he  pretends,  have  been  hitherto  tniderstood  in  a  sense  at 
iiarrance  vvith  the  original,  he  eagerly  dwells  '  on  the  absurdity  and 
inconsistcm-y  of  the  received  sense,'  and  retails  at  full  length  the 
objections  which  have  been  advanced  by  the  most  notorious  infidel 
writers,  as  Chuhb,  Morgan,  Tinda I,  Sir  William  Drummond,  &c.; 
objections  which  have  been  refuted  over  and  over,  but  which,  as  if 
with  the  most  determined  purpose  of  mischief,  he  repeats  in  the 
most  offensive  language.  Thus,  (Introduction,  p.  xiii.)  he  says, 
\  No  one  can  pfisstbly  silence  the  arguments  which  objectors  have 
advanced  against  the  common  translations  of  the  Bible.'  Again ; — 
'  As  long  as  such  objcctiohable  passages  are  permitted  to  disgrace 
the  pages  of  the  sacred  volume,  if  men  were  to  preach  with  the  Ian- 
gui^e  of  angels,  arguments,  however  reasonable  for  the  defence  of 
the  Scriptures,  cannot  possibly  produce  any  ultimate  good.'  At 
Gen.  vi.  (i.  after  bringing  together  all  the  impious  trash  that  has 
ever  been  written  about  repentance  being  ascribed  to  the  all-perfect 
6od,  he  says,  '  Stirely  it  is  a  reproach  to  all  the  Christian  nations 
to  see  the  errors  of  the  earl^  ages  still  retained  in  the  sacred  pages.* 
At  Gen.  xi.  1.  after  a  similar  collection  of  the  objections  advanced 
by  the  most  malicious  unbelievers,  he  says,  '  The  received  view  of 
this  suliject  as  it  now  unjhrtutiately  stands  in  all  the  translations, 
operates  against  the  religion  of  the  Bible.  The  most  strenuous  ad- 
vocates of  the  sacred  volume  can  neither  comprehend  nor  believe  it, 
attd  it  does  them  credit,  because  it  is  not  contained  in  the  original : 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  one  of  those  objections  which  render 
the  Deist  so  forntiilable  in  his  arguments  against  the  Scriptures.' 
And  at  Gen.  xxii.  he  hursts  forth  into  language  more  outrageou& 
diau  \\v  ever  met  with  among  the  bitterest  effusions  of  the  most  en- 
venomed infidel.  '  Every  individual  must  necessarily  feel  here  that 
disgust  Tc'/iivh  is  impossible  for  all  the  powers  of  language  to  de- 
scribe ;'  '  when  we  consider  what  is  stated,  one  of  the  most  astonish^ 
ing  considerations  is,  that  the  Scripttires  dMring  this  long  period 
have  been  preserved  from  oblivion,  and  have  been  deemed  sacred  in 
die  eyes  of  Europe  to  the  present  day.' 
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[iaiomgc  like  lliis  naturally  leada  to  a  Mi^[jicioa^  that  the  wrtltr 
[U  siecrtnly  eudeavouriiig  to  serve  tlii:  cause  of  iniidelily,  an<l  to  im* 
jdermine  as  much  &•>  pc»)ii{»ible  the  credit  of  the  Bible.  On  tiii^  sub* 
Ijeclf  we  leave  olliers  to  furm  their  own  opiniuns;  and  wheii  we 
I  liave  said  that,  m  oihor  passages,  as  far  as  v^^^^^^^d  professions  g<#, 
lie  appears  to  be  a  btlieviT  in  iU  divine  original,  and  anxions  to  pre- 
Igerve  jts  credit,  i>e  shall  c|uit  all  ^eurral  observations  on  tlie  nalnr<5 
\  ktld  tendency  of  his  work,  and  de:*cend  tu  particidurs- 

Thc  tagerness  nf  Mr.  Beliuniy  lo  lower  the  credit  of  all  existing 
[iraiislations^  and  to  make  way  fur  the  reception  of  his  own,  is  so 
[gr^at,  that  he  does  not  wait  to  insert  passages  to  this  effect  in  tlie 
I  body  of  hi^  work,   but  prints  ihem   on  the  cover,  su  thai  tho»e 
1  vho  do  noteveii  ap^n  hu  book,  may  yet  enjoy  the  beiietit  of  having 
lh€ir  contidcuce  iit  the  correctness  of  the  nutlioriacil  version  shaken. 
Ill  Us  addres*^  on  the  cover,  lie  ^jiys,  '  it  mrft/  be  rtec^ssnri/  to  in- 
I  form  the  public  that  no  translation  has  bceti  made  from  the  original 
Hebrew,  »ince  the  I^iJBth  year  of  Christ.     In  the  fourth  century,  < 
Jerome  made  his  Latin  versiini  from  this  Greek  tramlation  ;  (mm 
which  cauie  the  Lj*tin  Vnfsiate,  and  from  tlie  Latin  Vulgate  all  llui " 
European  trauslatious  have   been  made,  tberebv  perpeti;atiug  »!{ 
ibe  rrrorn  of  the  first  translntor^/ 
I      *  \tressari/  to  iidoi  jn  ilie  public  !'   In  what  sense  lie  n?es  llie  word  ' 
be  docs  not  eN[>laiu,  and  we  jsre  left  to  cnnjeciurc  whether  he  focif  | 
liim^etf  impelled  by  a  phywical  or  uiural  neceJi^ity  to  lake  this  step  ;  j 
hut,  in  no  sense  can  it  be  necessary  Co  inform  the  public  of  wh^itis' 
completely  and  absolutely  fuUe,     And  no  asseitiou  can  be  more 
palpably  untrue  iIliu  that  the  Bible  hui*  never  been  translated  frorif  1 
the  origiuid  Hebrew  since  the  time  of  Atjuiht,  who  is  ihc  jH^rsoit*! 
slluded  to,  we  conceive,  as  hav-ng  translated  it  about  die  TiSih 
year  of  Christ.     To  specify  a  few    oidy — ihcre  were  the  Greet  i 
iranslaiiou}*  of  Symniachu>  and  Theoilotion,  made  within  a  century*! 
after  that  of  Aquila ;  iif  Latin  translations  there  waM  that  of  Jerome,  '^ 
not  niadci  as  Mr.  llellamv  states,  from  tins  Greek  translation,  hnt{ 
from  tt»e  ori.^inal  Hebrew  ;   in  ntore  nit«dejn  limes  that  of  SanctiiffJ 
I'agnituis*  made  from  the  Hebrew,  under  Leo  X.  and  aftcrwardtj 
revised  by  Arins  Moutsnnis;  tluU  of  Sebasktian  Mun^ter,  in  li),*>4-5/j 
of  uhieb  Father  Sim^m  fiav*^,  that  <»f  all  modern  trauFlnlimi^,  itbc^t 
I  expresses  the  sense  of  tiie  Hebrew  text;  and  Dnpin,  that  it  is  Mbel 
mo!jt  literal,  and  at  the  ^umetime  the  inoj^t  faiihiuf,  *if  any  done  h% 
prf^testiuU*,'     'Hiere  is  uha  ihe  version  u(  Junius  ami  '^rremclliu^,  ' 
published  in  1087,  eNprcJ^sly  estUed  in   the  liilc-pa*;e,  Bibliu  $nrra,t| 
aive  Libri  Canoimi,  I<,titini  rctens  ex  Hebi;t*o  facti*     So  much  lor^ 
Air*  Bellamy's  fust  a^^sertion  ! 

Again;  he  informi  bis  r cade rs^  tJtat*  '  in  the  fourth  ccjitury,  Jc^ 
ronie  made  hi,N   Latin  vcr^iuu  from  this  Gret*k  Uanwlation/     Ti* 
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prove  the  falsehood  of  this,  we^'can  produce  an  authority  which  Ac 
writer,  we  cooceWe,  very  highly  values,  we  mean  that  of  a  Mr* 
Johu  Bellaoiy ;  in  the  Introduction,  p.  ue.  he  quotes  the  very  worda 
of  Jerome,  that  '  he  was  induced  to  attempt  a  L^tin  translatioii 
from  the  Hebrew.'  In  fact,  it  is  matter  of  historical  record^  of 
which  it  is  most  strange  that  a  person  «ho  professes  to  have  inMiired 
aiito  these  things  should  be  ignorant,  that  Jerome  first  employed 
himself  in  revising  the  old  Latin  version,  but,  having  lost  the  fruits 
of  his  earUer  labours  by  the  treachery  of  a  person  to  whom  he  en- 
trusted them,  he  determined  to  persist  no  longer  in  revising  an  old 
translation  from  the  Greek,  but  to  make  a  new  translation  from  th« 
Hebrew.  For  this  he  was  well  qualified  by  the  study  of  Hebrew 
from  his  earliest  youth,  having  spent  many  years  of  bis  life  under 
the  instruction  of  Jewish  doctorsin  Egypt,  at  Jerusalem,  and  at  Tibe- 
rias, and  sparii^  neither  pains  nor  expense  to  make  himself  perfect 
master  of  the  language.  '  Hieronymi»,  (says  Walton,  Polygl. 
proleg.  p.  69.)  vir  acri  et  fervido  ii^;enio,  rem  Ecclesi»  utilem  se 
racturum  eiistimabat,  si  novam  versionem  er  Hebraico  fonie  ex- 
priroeret,  quam  ingenti  animo  et  laboribus  indefessis  tandem  per- 
fecit,  quae  magis  quim  reliqus  cum  Hebrseo  conveniebat  et  ac- 
curatior  erat.'  Such  is  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  second  asset* 
tioii  in  this  notable  passage! 

His  third,  that '  from  the  Latm  Vulgate,  dl  the  European  tran»- 
lations  have  been  made,'  is  of  equal  value  with  the  rest.  In  Ro- 
man Catholic  countries,  indeed,  where  die  LaUn  Vnlgate  is  prized 
beyond  its  just  value,  Mhe  versions  into  the  vernacular  tongues 
have  been  chiefly  made  from  this,  and  not  from  the  original :  but 
the  case  is  far  otherwise  in  protestant  countries.  All  the  principal 
English  translations,  in  particular,  have  beyond  question  been 
made  directly  from  the  Hebrew.  Tlie  Geneva  Bible,  for  instance, 
translated  by  English  refugees,  and  first  printed  in  1657,  is  de- 
scribed in  the  title-page  as  being  *  translated  aecordiiig  to  the  He^ 
bretce  and  Greke,  and  conferred  with  the  best  translations  in  divers 
languagts.'  In  forming  Archbishop  Parker's  Bible,  directions  were 
given  to  the  learned  men  employed,  to  compare  diligently  the  old 
translation  mih  the  original  text.  It  was  objected  that  this  transla- 
tion (lid  not  always  strictly  follow  the  Hebrew,  and  in  some  places 
was  purposely  accommodated  to  the  Greek,  an  objection  which 
fully  proves  that  it  pretended  to  be  formed  from  the  Hebrew,  other- 
wise the  charge  would  not  have  been  made.  But,  as  Lewis  says 
in  his  history  of  English  translations,  '  to  any  one  who  peruses  it 
with  care,  this  censure  will  appear  to  be  ill  founded/  And  that 
our  authorized  version  was  framed  from  the  original  langiniges,  was,^ 
we  believe,  never  called  in  doubt  by  any  one  before  Mr.  Bellamy. 
For  the  present  we  shall  only  remind  the  reader  that  the  title-page 

of 
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©fit  is,  *  The  Holy  Bible,  cootaining  the  Old  and  New  Testamentatyi 
trajtslatvd  out  of  the  origiftal  (ojigneSf  and  with  the  former  trtmila-*] 
tion«  diligently  compared  and  revised.* 

Ip  order  to  fnrtljer  his  purpose  of  exciting  impressions  in  the 
public  niiod  unfavourdbic  to  the  accuracy  of  the  received  tninsla- 
Uon,  Mr.  Bella tiiy  produces,  also  on  the  cover,  a  list  of  per^jons 
who,  according  to  Ins  statement,  were  of  opinion  that  *  a  new  tru  ob- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  was  absolutely  necessary/  Of  the  aulhodtiea 
nhich  he  quotes,  some,  as  Purver,  Wesley,  Romatne,  will  not  carry 
much  weight  with  the  public ;  others,  indeed,  such  as  Lowth,  Keii- 
nicott,  New  come,  Blayuey,  were  persons  of  real  iearning,  to  whose 

I  judgment  great  deference  w  ill  be  at  all  times  paid.  In  thus  quoting 
iheir  opinions,  however,  Mr.  Bellamy  has  made  a  representation 
which  is  completely  false  ;  these  persons  were  amongst  the  warmest 

I  admirers  of  the  authorized  version  as  to  its  general  tideliiy,  and 

I  the  proprit  ty  and  dignity  of  its  language ;  their  opinions  merely  went 
to  this  extent^  that  advantage  might  now  be  taken  of  the  improve- 

I  ments  in  modern  criticism  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  Scrij>ture^ 
in  some  obscure  passages  ;  that  here  and  there  a  partial  error  might 
be  corrected,  and  better  w  ords  be  occasionally  substituted  for  those 
inhrch,  by  the  flux  of  language,  had  become  obsolete  or  ineh-gaot,  or, 

I  in  some  degree,  departed  from  tlieir  pristine  meaning*  By  quoting 
thcif  authority,  however,  as  a  sanction  for  his*  new  translation/ 

rhe  evidently  wishes  to  impress  us  with  the  belief  that  these  learned 
aen  \*  ere  of  his  opinion,  namely,  that  our  present  version  is  full  of 

[.Errors,  and  does  not,  in  the  main,  convey  the  true  sense  of  the  ori- 

[ginal.  We  can  well  conceive  what  their  astonishment  and  grief 
vould  be  if  ihey  could  know  that  their  words  had  been  produced  by 

^Ir*  Bellamy   to  justify  representations  as  far  removed  from  their 

[•real  opinions  as  from  truth. 

But  we  think  it  necessary  to  advert  more  parttcularly  to  some  of 

kfhe  assertions  of  this  writer,  in  disparagement  of  our  present  au- 

llhorized  version,  and  especially  to  his  principal  charge  that  it  was 
iot  made  from  the  original  Hebrew.  In  his  general  Preface,  p*  i. 
!ie  says,  '  As  tlie  common  translations  in  the  European  languages 

li^ere  made    from    the  modern   Septuagiut   and  Vulgate;    where  i 
errori  are  found  in  these  early  versions,  they  must  necessarily  be 

[fouDd  in  all  translations  made  from  them/  And  after  mentioning  the 
Dumber  of  those  concerned  in  framitrg  the  present  authorized  ver- 

Ision,  he  subjoins,  *  But  it  appears  that  thet/  confmed  themselves  to 

\ihe  Stjftiuigiftt  and  the  Vulgate^  so  that  this  was  only  wnrkirtg  in  the 
'hamcis  ij/  the  first  tramiators^  no  translation  having  been  made 
'  im  the  original  Hebrew  only  for  1400  years.'  At  p,  xiii.  he 
iflirms,  that  ^  the  conim«>n  translations  of  the  Bible  are  only  \h« 

^Greek  atid  Latin  speak  nig  in  tlie  European  translations."     And  at 
VOL.  XIX.  NO.  XXXVIK  H  g.  jur. 
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p.  XIV.  '  he  again  reminds  the  reader,  tn  remember  that  the  present^ 
suthorized  version  and  all  the  national  versions  of  Europe  were  ^ 
translated  from  the  latin  Vulgate;   nndllmi^  all  the  errors  made  io 
the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  church  have  been  perpetuated.' 

In  answer  to  all  this,  we  aver  most  distinctly  that  our  authorized 
version  was  made^  not  from  any  translation  either  ancient  or  mo- 
dem, but  directly  from  the  original  Hebrew  and  the  Greek,  We 
apprehend  ihat^  with  every  cou!»idenite  reader,  the  i^imple  affirmation 
^  of  the  translators  ibemselves  to  this  effect  will  be  amply  sufficient* 
We  have  alluded  already  to  the  title-page  of  the  version.  We  now 
add  a  passage  from  the  preface.  '  If/  say  they,  *  you  ask  what  they 
had  before  ihem,  (in  framing  this  translation,)  tnily  it  was  the  He- 
brew text  of  tbe  Old  Tei lament,  the  Greek  of  the  New* !  And  it  \ 
imnll  be  allowed  (we  think)  that  they  knew  the  fact  as  well  as 
Mr.  Bellamy,  and  are  as  worthy  of  belief.  But  the  fact  is 
capable  of  the  most  satisfactory  proof.  If  the  reader  will  take  the 
trouble  of  comparing  a  few  verses,  in  the  1st  chapter  of  Genesis  for 
instance,  of  the  English  version,  with  the  Hebrew,  the  Greek  Sep- 
tuagint,  and  the  Latin  Vulgate,  (he  may  fmd  llicm  in  Walton *s  Poly- 
glott,  ranged  in  parallel  columns,)  he  will  at  once  be  convinced^ 
from  the  agreement  of  the  minuter  wi>rds  and  turns  of  expressioUi 
,  that  it  was  made  directly  from  tlie  Hebrew.  For  example,  at  Gen* 
[  1.  V*  2,  the  English  version  has,  *  tbe  earth  was  w  itiiout  form  and 
[iroid/  Here  the  words  of  the  Greek  are  *H  yij  ?v  awparoj  xdJ 
ATtUrcta-nhcurroif  in  which  the  literal  sense  of  the  two  adjectives  itl 
'  invisible'  and  '  unformed,'  agreeing  substantially  with  the  original, 
but  not  closely  expressing  it.  Tlie  Latin  is,  *  Terra  erat  inanis  et 
▼acua,'  where  the  tw^o  adjectives  express  the  sense  of*  void/  but 
not  *  without  form/  Thus  no  one  translating  the  Greek  or  the  Latin 
would  have  been  led  to  the  exact  expression  which  our  English  ver- 
Bion  gives.  It  is  only  from  the  original  that  the  expression  *  w  ith-*  | 
out  form  and  void*  is  derived,  the  Hebrew  expression  ini>  inn,  I 
bearing  exactly  this  meaning.  At  the  end  of  the  same  verse,  the 
English  is,  *  The  spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters/ 
The  Greek  has,  irveu^  h5  Irfftpero  htocyoa  tS  SBarof ;  the  Latin, 
^  *  Spiritus  Dei  ferebatur  super  aquas  ;*  from  either  of  which  ex- 
I  prcsaions  a  translator  would  give  '  the  spirit  of  God  moved  or  wai 
carried  upon  or  above  the  water.'  It  is  otdy  from  tlie  Hebrew  that  | 
the  peculiar  expresfion  is  obtained  '  moved  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters,'  which  is  the  closest  possible  rendering  of  the  w  ords  md  hp 
o*on.  So  at  v.  3.  the  Englisth  version  gives,  *  Ixit  there  be  light/ . 
^vhich  is  the  exact  translation  of  the  Hebrew.  The  Vulgalc  has,  I 
'  Fiat  lux/  '  Lt  t  light  be  made,*  the  same  as  to  sense,  but  differing  j 
in  wordg.  This  then  affords  a  proof  that  the  English  was  not  trans-  « 
lated  from  the  Latin*     Again,  at  v,  G,  the  Engli:sh  version  renders,  * 

*Let 
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*  Let  it  divide  the  waters  from  llie  waters/  The  Hebrew  idiom  here 
18  peculiar^  so  that,  while  the  sense  is  plain,  the  expression  does 
Dot  admit  of  exact  reiideriog  into  EiigUsh.  In  this  instance^  the  woidj 
of  the  English  version  happen  to  have  a  cloye  conformity  with  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  but  they  difter  very  widely  from  the  Greek,  where 
the  expression  is,  'Ecrrce  ha^wfiZ^Vf  avoi  fj^e<rQV  uSaroj  xotJ  fiSaroff — 
literally,  *  Let  it  be  dividing  between  water  and  water/  The  text 
therefore  proves  that  the  English  version  was  not  formed  from  the 
Greek,  as  the  other  did  that  it  was  not  formed  from  the  Latin.  If 
the  reader  proceeds,  he  will  find  it  nianilest,  beyond  all  qnestion, 
that  the  general  character  of  the  English  is  to  conform  closely  to 
the  Hebrew  in  diose  passages  where,  the  sense  in  all  versions  being 
the  same,  there  is  a  partial  difference  in  the  turn  and  form  of  the 
expression^  and  that  it  frequently  varies  either  from  the  Greek  or 
from  the  Latin,  or  from  both,  so  a^  to  afford  the  clearest  proof  that 
it  was  not  made  mediately  from  ihem  but  directly  from  the  He- 
brew, With  all  we  know  uf  Mr;  Bellamy,  we  feel  not  a  little  sur- 
prized, that  he  should  have  ventured  on  an  assertioiii  which  the 
filightest  exammaliou  would  wholly  disprove. 

Another  of  Mr*  Bellamy'ii  nieihods  of  disparaging  the  authorized 
version  is  by  general  insinuations  against  the  competency  of  the  per- 
sons employed  on  it.  *  It  was  well  known,'  he  says,  p,  ii,,  ^  ihat 
there  was  not  a  critical  Hebrew  scholar  among  them/     -Again, 

*  the  translators  have  left  it'  (the  authorized  version)  *  defective  in 
mood,  tenye,  person,  gender,  infinitive,  imperative,  participles,  con- 
junctionji,  8cc.  and  in  many  instances,  almost  in  etery  page,  we  find 
verses  consisting  in  a  great  part  of  italics,  in  some,  a  third  part,  and 
in  others,  nearly  halfj^so  that  the  meaning  of  tlie  sacred  writer  i$ 
by  the:»e  interpolations  always  obscured,  and  in  many  instances  per* 
verted/  In  another  place,  hesa^s,  *  For  the  most  part,  these  italics 
are  lamentable  corruptions  which  pervert  the  sense  of  the  original, 
make  the  sacred  writer  say  what  he  never  did  say,  and  which,  m 
things  the  most  important,  charge  God  with  commands  he  never 
gave. — Had  the  Hebrew  been  ciitically  understood  by  the  transla- 
tors, so  as  to  have  translated  from  it  only,  there  had  been  no  neces- 
Bity  for  many  of  these  additions  in  the  text/  p,  xi.  And  he  winds 
up  all,  with  aflirming,  that  *  in  a  number  of  instances  the  modern 
tniuslaiionH  are  no  better  than  com  men ta,  uhich  are  as  opposite  to 
the  sttne  of  the  original  text  as  error  is  to  truth* 

A^isertions  of  tins  nature,  however  calumnious,  as  they  are  not 
groundt^d  on  any  particular  instances,  cannot  be  fully  confuted  with- 
out a  distinct  consideration  of  every  text  to  which  ibey  may  apply, 
that  is,  without  going  regularly  through  die  Bible.  VVe  shall  have 
a  few  words  to  say  respecting  the  insertions  in  italics,  before  we 
close  this  Article.     In  the  mean  time,  we  desire  the  reader  to  roinem- 
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ber  that  no  iusertion  of  any  Itind  is  made  in  the  Engikh  Bihle^  ] 
ijibich  did  not,  in  the  judgment  of  the  trunHluloi^,  ttpp«?ar  necedsmr| 
to  express  moreclearl)  and  tolly  the  sense  of  the  original  Hebrew  j 
3(et  these  are  represented  by  this  dariu;;  perverter  of  the  truth  as  in 
lerpolation^,  ob^curiiig  the  sense,  making  tlie  le\t  xpeak  what  wi 
never  intended,  and  charging  God  v^ilh  commands  he  never  ^ave! 

But  Mr.  Bellamy  is  not  more  nourleouy  to  the  other  a^is 
iranatationa;  *  saice  the  time  of  i\quila,  A.  D,  I2ti,  (he  ^ys,)  1 
not  find  that  the  translators  m  anv  one  instance  have  contined  then 
selves  to  the  Hebrew  only.'  p.  x.     And  he  make^  it  his  ov^n  peculia 
boast  tltat  he  translaCei»  literally  from  '  the  pure  Hebrew  text  oufyi\ 
—p.  e. 

From  his  general  manner,  we  readily  comprehend  what  he  meant 
by  translating  from  '  the  Htbrewonly';  namely,  that  he  throws 
aiiide  the  ai§bi>4tanee  afforded  by  the  best  ancient  versions,  and  attetnia 
mUii^  to  the  Hebrew  text.  Now  we  have  no  hesitation  in  raying 
that,  hiid  our  translators  proceeded  in  this  way,  they  would  have 
forfeited  thi|t  reputation  for  ^onnd  judgment  and  learning,  which 
*  they  have  sn  justly  established,  and  produced  a  version  by  no  means 
entitled  to  that  high  character  which  the  present  bears.  Let  us  re- 
collect a  little  how  the  matter  stands.  The  Hebrew,  in  which  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  written,  hasi  ceased  to  be  the  ver* 
nacular  language  of  any  nation  for  more  dian  2(XK>  years ;  and,  what 
is  very  dirterent  from  the  case  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  of 
which  abundance  is  come  down  to  us,  both  in  poetry  and  prose,  we 
possess  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  those  books  only  which  form  the 
volume  oi  the  Old  Testament*  Under  such  circumstances,  if  we 
bad  no  translations  of  them,  made  in  times  when  greater  advantages 
for  interpretation  were  afforded,  than  w^e  now  enjoy,  we  should  fre- 
quently be  at  a  loss  to  asces tain  tlie  true  sense*  Many  words  and 
forms  of  construction  occur  in  these  books>  some  perhaps  only 
once,  others  not  more  than  two  nr  three  tiniea^  and  if  we  were  left 
to  discover  the  meaning  of  them  either  from  the  content,  or  from 
internal  evidence,  we  should  tind  the  task  of  traniilating  the  Scrip- 
tures witli  certainty,  off  en  very  diflicult,  and  sometimes  even  im- 
possible. But,  provideulrally,  we  possess,  together  with  the  Hebrew, 
several  valuable  versions  of  great  aiiiiijuity,  which  accurately  record 
the  meaning  i»f  the  original  as  it  was  understood  in  thoae  early 
times,  and  therefore  afftird  a  nio«t  important  guidance  to  us  in  inter- 
preting it  ul  pre^ut^  VVe  have,  iu  die  first  place,  tlie  Greek  version, 
well  know  n  by  the  name  of  the  Septuagint,  w  Inch  has  ever  been 
prized  mo^t  highly  by  liotli  Jews  and  Chitstians  as  conveying  gene- 
rally the  true  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew.  This  version  was 
made  at  a  time  (about  B*  C.  ^70)  when  the  language  of  the  Bible 
had  scarcely  ceased  to  he  vernacular  ;  foi,  although  the  Jews  who 
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r^uToed  from  the  capiivily  used  a  mixture  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Cbaldee,  yet  it  is  probable  that  some  societies  of  ihem,  who  es- 
caped the  general  captivity  by  tlying  into  neighbouring  countries, 
6till  spoke  the  original  language  quite  or  nearly  in  its  purity  :  or  if 
the  langim<je  was  not  at  that  lime  any  where  strictly  vernacular,  yet 
it  had  ceased  to  be  so  only  for  a  short  period  :  many  writings  in  it  of 
various  descriptions  then  existed,  no  doubt,  winch  have  bince  been 
wholly  lost,  not  to  mention  grammars,  dictiomiries,  and  other  assisl- 
ftoces  Jbr  inter pretation^  remaining  from  the  period  when  the  lan- 
guage was  in  use.  Thus  no  reasonable  doubt  can  exist  lliat  tlu*  au- 
thors of  the  Septuagint  version  possessed  the  means  of  making  it 
most  faithful  to  the  <>riginal.  That  they  really  did  so  make  it,  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  of  its  generid  reception  amongst  the  Jewt 
from  the  firsts  by  its  being  f|uoted  by  many  early  writen*  who  had 
ihv  be*ft  means  of  ascertaining  its  trdt^litv,  and  by  the  concurring 
opinions  of  all  antiquity.  But  the  circumstance  which  affixes  as 
It  were  the  seal  of  authority  to  the  accuracy  of  ihc  Sepfuagint  ver^ 
sioii  is,  its  being  quoted  by  our  Saviour  and  the  inspired  writers  of 
the  New  Testament*  We  observe  that  Mr.  HeManiy,  witli  a  view 
to  his  own  purposes,  strains  every  nerve  to  make  his  rejulers  hold 
the  Septuagint  version  in  contempt,  aiidcall?^  that  which  we  possess, 
the  spHrimis  Septuagint,  Hurd  names  carry  no  weight  when  un- 
supported by  solid  arguments;  and  not  a  semblance  of  argunient 
is  produced  by  him  to  excite  the  least  suspicion  that  the  versicm  now 
called  the  Septuagint  is  materially  dtif'erent  from  that  which  has 
always  borne  this  name.  We  readily  allow  indeed  that  it  is  not  a  per- 
fect work  :  as  it  is  the  production  of  human  beings,  it  contains  errors 
smd  imperfections  ;  as  it  has  been  preserved  by  human  means,  it  has 
suffered  occasionally  by  negligence  and  mistakes  of  transcribers* 
But  we  speak  the  concurring  sentiment  of  all  learned  men  when  we 
affirm  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  state  of 
great  purity  and  perfection ;  and  that  we  have  the  highest  possible 
authority  for  deennng  it  to  convey,  in  the  main,  a  faithful  record 
of  the  true  sense  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  Septuagint,  we  possess  other  important 
assistances  derived  from  antiquity  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
Hebrew »  VVc  have  the  Samaritan  version,  made,  as  is  thonuht^ 
beiore  the  birth  of  Christ;  the  Chaldee  Paraphrases,  or  Targun»s  of 
Onkelos  on  die  Inw,  and  of  Jonathan  on  the  prophets,  btmsr  ftee 
translations  of  the  Scriptures,  made  about  the  lime  of  Christ ;  we 
have  the  Syriac  version,  made,  according  to  constant  tradition,  not 
long  after  the  time  of  the  Apostles ;  the  Latin  Vulgate,  formed  from 
St.  Jerome's  translatmn  from  the  Hebrew,  which  was  made  at  the 
close  of  the  third  century.  \Veha\e  also  some  scattered  fragments 
of  three  translations  of  the  Old  reslaoient  into  Greek,  all  made  in 
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the  second  century  severally  by  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theode 
tion,  loj^etber  wuh  versions  of  less  antiquity  into  easiem  and  oiber] 
h  languages;  all  these,  having  been  made,  more  or  less,  with  advan 
tage9  foriherighl  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  far  greate 
than  any  modern  translator  poi^aesses  without  their  aid,  are  justly  en^l 
titled  to  very  great  consideration.  And  a  person  who  professes*  tot 
translate  trom  *  the  Hebrew  ow/y/  or  who,  in  other  words,  wholly] 
Ihnnvji  aside  tlie  vahiable  a^f^istance  uf  the  ancif  nt  t^an!^1ations»  pro 
claims  in  the  outlet  his  utter  want  of  judgment,  and  letb  the  public  j 
that  while  he  is  attempting  to  execute  an  important  work,  he  neg- 
lects some  of  the  most  valuable  means  of  executing  it  faithfully. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  particular  consideration  of  some  of  those  | 
pflssages,  in  which  Mr.  Bellamy,  from  bis  knowledge  of  the  He*i 
brew,  professes  to  make  discoveries  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  ori-j 
ginat,  which  have  escaped  the  penetration  of  every  former  Iransla 
tor.     111  doing  thii»,  we  beg  to  remind  the  reader  that  in  questioni ' 
"which  concern  the  meaning  of  words  in  the  dead  languages,  we  can- 
notj  in  the  nature  of  tbingSp  bring  the  point  at  issue  to  a  mathemati- 
cal demonstration ,  hut  must  refer  it  to  the  common  authority  and  I 
consent  of  mankind.     If,  for  example,  Mr.  John  Bellamy  should! 
think  proper  in  his  wisdom  to  contend  that  the  word  niger  in  the  j 
l-'Htin  language  signifies  whiter  and  not  black,  as  has  been  univer* 
aally  thought,  and  should  pretend  to  prove  that,  in  every  passage 
%here  the  word  occurs  in  L:itiu  authors,  a  much  better  sense  would  I 
be  made  by  translating  it  white,  than  black,  we  could  never  prove  ] 
to  a  domonstration  that  be  is  w  rong :  we  could  only  plead  the  con- 
cujring  authority  of  all   who  have   interpreted  the  word,  to  shew 
that  it  really  signifies  *  blavk^'  and  that  it  is  used  with  this  sense 
"wherever  it  occurs.  { 

Tlie  first  passage  to  which  we  sbalt  direct  our  attention  is  Gen* 
ii.  V.  21,  2'i.  where  it  has  alwayij  been  understood,  that  woman  wa# 
formed  by  the  j\lmighty  from  the  side  of  man.  The  English 
Irantflation,  agreeing  with  every  known  translation,  states  tbat^ 
afler  the  Lord  God  !jad  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  Adam,  *  he  ' 
took  one  of  Ins  ribs  and  closed  up  the  flenh  instead  thereof;  and  the  ' 
rib  whith  rhe  Lord  God  had  taken  from  man,  made  he  a  woman 
and  brought  htr  unto  the  man.*  A  beautiful  reason  is  afforded  in  the  ' 
H'ords  which  follow,  for  this  dispentalion  of  the  Creator,  that  it  was 
de^iigned  m%  a  symbol  of  the  close  and  entire  union  that  should  sub- 
sist btftween  a  man  and  his  wife,  who  is  bone  of  bis  bone  and  flesh 
of  \m  flesh,  and  that  ibey  two  should  be  '  one  flesh/  That  the  in- 
fidel objector  may  have  found  matter  for  bis  i^coffj  iu  this,  as  in 
other  passages  of  Scripture,  aiford.s  not  the  slightest  proof  that  it  is 
really  deserving  of  ridicule,  or  that  it  records  any  thing  inconsistent 
Kfitb  reason  or  with  the  known  perfections  of  the  Deity.     But  cmr 
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present  business  is  with  the  fact  whether  this  is  or  is  not  the  un- 
doubted sense  of  the  originuL  Mr.  Bellant)  boldly  affiims  that  it 
18  not.  *  yi  tramiaiioti  (he  saj?s)  '  more  foreign  to  the  true  mean- 
ing of  (he  original  coM  not  hare  been  given :'  and  he  therefore 
renders  it  iu  this  improved  manner — 

*  Then  he  brought  one  to  his  side,  whose  Besh  he  had  inclosed  in  her 
place.  Then  Jehovah  God  built  tbe  substance  of  the  other,  which  he 
took  for  the  man,  eveti  a  wom»n :  and  he  brought  her  lo  the  man.' 

Before  we  proceed,  we  entreat  the  render  to  pause,  and  reflect 
on  what  is  involved  in  this  asssurtion  of  Mr.  Bellamy's,— nothing 
less  arrogant,  in  fact,  than,  ihnt  all  who  have  translated  the  passage 
before,  whether  Jews  or  Christians,  have  completely  mistaken  a 
plain  historical  passage,  and  that  he  is  the  first  person  who  has 
discovered  its  true  sense.  Nor  is  this  alL  'Hie  fact  of  woman 
having  been  formed  from  the  side  of  man  has  been  universally  re- 
ceived as  matter  of  belief  by  Jew^ish  rabbis  and  by  Chriiilian  fa- 
tbera,  by  all,  in  short,  who  have  admitted  the  divine  anthority  of  the 
book  of  Genesis,  But  it  mnxt  have  been  enlirely  on  the  declaration 
of  ibis  passage  that  snch  a  holief  was  ever  furn»ed,  Tbe  universality, 
therefore,  of  the  belief  affords  the  fullest  proof  of  the  univeraal 
agreement  which  has  prevailed  respecting  its  sense. 

In  order,  however,  to  shew  more  fully  that  all  who  have  had 
the  best  advantaj^es  for  interpretation  have  agreed  as  to  the 
meaning  of  this  j*assuge,  we  think  it  worth  while  to  produce  the 
rendering  of  it  from  the  oldest   versions.      Tlie  Septnagint  has 

i|xo^y>jfl-fv  TXeypav  r^y  shatSiv  ctiro  t5  *Adufi,  flj  yumiKot*  llie  Targum 
of  Onkelos  gives  it,  literally,  according  to  the  Latin  words  which 
follow.*  '  Et  tnlit  unum  de  costi^  ejus,  et  replevit  carne  locum 
ejus^ — et  aedificavit  costaui  quam  tnlerat  de  Adam  in  muiierem/'l* 
The  Hebn«o* Samaritan,  Cepit  unam  de  costis  posuitque  carnem 
pro  c4 — ^'^difica^it  autem  costam  qnam  Hiim|)sit  ex  Adamo,  in 
inulierem.  The  Syriac — Sumpsit  unam  e  costis  tjus,  et  upplicavit 
carnem  loco  ejus,  et  coudidit  cosiam  quam  sumpserat  ex  Adamo 
in  mulierem*  llie  Arabic — Extruxit  unam  costarun*  ejus,  ct 
obturavit  locum  ejus  canie,  et  fabricavit  costam  quam  accepcrat 
(here  ex  Adamo  is  omitted)  in  atulierem.    The  Latin  Vulgate 
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f  It  i»  miriliv  of  rerourk  ihat  Mr.  Beltam;,  w  liencrer  it  tnits  lits  piirpt«ie«  C(Jt»ider9  the 
•utliitritv  q(  Otikdut,  cjjnduftive  fur  the  oMruninj;  oi  Hebrew  word».  In  ■  not«  on  Ge» 
neiU  tiir  29*  nfler  refer iii^  to  pas&agea  m  tKcTargum»  of  Oiikclo^  nhd  Jon<it^uii>.  he  sa^\t, 
'  tu  the*e  rwo  wrirer*  Tire  nJloHctl  to  liive  been  the  most  emirK  utly  IcAp^ed  men  Hmon^ 
the  Jewv  Hnd  who  liv^'d  wboit  the  Hcbrt^  lanpyage  wat  a  noikmal  ktiguiige;  it  ii  full 
muLthfirity  to  deterruiiie  tbe  muaning  of  the  word/  Ace,  VVhy  then  doei  he  ever  dc|Mrt 
ftrom  tbcir  aiitliority  by  rendermg  {)auage«  dideirntlv  from  tliem  ?  If  wtuit  be  tajt  of 
Chdr  auiliority  ii  true  m  one  pnaiace,  it  u  true  iti  m 
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— Tulit  anam  de  costia  ejus,  el  replevit  carnem  pro  eat,  et  aecfifr- 
cavit  Domiiius  Deus  costam  quam  Uilerat  de  Adam  in  mulieiem. 
In  addition  to  these,  we  have  mentioned  already  the  Greek  transla- 
tions made  in  the  second  Christian  century,  of  Aquila,  Symmachns, 
and  Theodotion,  of  which  some  fragments  only  are  preserved;  but 
it  so  happens  that  those  fragments  are  suflicient  to  prp^c  that  they 
rendered  the  passage  precisely  in  the  same  sense.  The  translation 
of  this  passage  by  llieodotion  b  extant,  and  he  rendeis  it  precisely 
in  the  same  words  as  the  SeptuaginL  Those  of  Aquila  and  Sym* 
inachus  are  lost;  but  their  translation  of  part  of  the  next  verse  is 
preserved,  which  proves  fully  how  they  imderstood  the  precediiqr 
verses.  For,  in  the  expression  of  the  next  verse  as  it  stands  in  our 
translation, '  therefore  she  shall  be  called  woman,  because  she  was 
taken  from  the  man,'  they  render  the  latter  words,  Ori  ex  ra  eaXpog 
iXijffi}  aim},  which  clearly  proves  that  they  collected  from  the  whole 
passage  that  woman  was  formed  from  man.  Thus  it  appears  that 
while  in  these  ancient  versions  there  was  here  and  there  a  minute 
difference  as  to  the  words,  there  is  a  most  complete  agreement  as 
to  the  sense,  so  as  to  shew  that  not  the  smallest  doubt  prevailed 
about  the  right  interpretation  at  the  times  when  those  versions  were 
formed. 

But  Mr.  Bellamy  boldly  flies  in  the  face  of  all  these  authorities,' 
affirms  that  he  understands  more  of  Hebrew  than  was  imderstood 
by  those  concerned  in  framing  former  versions,  and  that  he  alone 
can  give  the  true  sense  where  they  have  all  fallen  into  the  grossest 
errors.     Let  us  see  how  he  proceeds. 

The  words  of  the  original  are  vnr^TO  nn«  npn,  which  is  as  lite- 
rally translated,  as  the  words  admit,  '  and  he  took  one  of  his  ribs  \* 
the  words  exactly  correspond  to  the  Latin  words  £t  cepit  (or  tulit) 
unam  de  costis  ejus,  and  there  b  as  little  reason  to  doubt  about 
the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  words  as  of  the  Latin.  But,  says 
Mr.  Bellamy,  np»i  may  be  translated  *  and  he  brought.'    '  It  re- 

anires/  he  says,  *  a  word  from  the  same  root  more  consistent  with 
le  obvious  and  rational  meaning  of  the  passage :  for  this  word 
varies  in  its  application,  as  words  vary  in  all  languages.'  He  then 
qjuotes  Numb,  xxiii.  18.  for  the  signification  *  he  brought :'  *  there- 
jore^  he  proceeds,  ^  this  clause  will  truly  read,  '  then  he  brought.' 
We  trust  the  reader  will  admire  his  logic,  that  because  a  word  in 
dne  passage  bears  a  pecuiiar  sense,  therefore  it  may  be  tised  in 
that  sense  whenever  it  occurs:  but,  in  fact,  he  has  made  some  mis- 
take; for  in  ihe  only  passage  (Numb,  xxiii.  18.)  where  he  affirms 
that  the  word  occurs  in  the  sense  of  *  brought,'  it  so  happens  that 
it  does  not  occur  at  all.  However,  whether  it  be  possible  or  not 
to  adduce  any  single  instance  in  which  the  word  is  rendered  in  the 
sense  of  *  bring,'  we  are  prepared  to  state  most  dbtinctly,  on  the 
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ludtonty  of  all  Hebraists,  that  its  proper  acknowledged  sense  is 
cepit,  sumpslt,  abstulit;  it  correspoods  exactly  to  tlie  Latin  capio^ 
and  we  should  as  soon  expect  to  »ee  capio^  followed  by  a  or  de, 
translated  *  to  bring  to/  as  nph  followed  (as  it  here  is)  by  the  pre- 
position 0  translated  with  that  meaning* 

The  next  word  nnn  is  allowed  to  signify  '  one/  '  unam/  in  the 
feminine*  The  en?>uing  word  vnF^VD  is  manifestly  composed  of 
ihe  preposition  o  a,  ab,  de,  the  plural  noun   in  regimine  'PP^Y, 

*  ribs,*  and  the  pronoun  raasc.  post  fixed  i  *  his/  ihe  whole  signi- 
fying *  fronij  or  of,  his  ribs,'  corresponding  exactly  to  the   Latin 

*  de  costis  ejus*'  Now,  says  Mr.  Bellamy^  in  this  place  only,  in 
all  the  Scripture,  is  the  word  sh^t  rendered  to  mean  a  rib/  lliis 
assertion  may  be  true;  but  then  it  should  be  remembered  that  all 
Hebraists  and  translators,  anrient  and  modern,  agree  that  it  here 
does  signifv'  *  a  rib/  and  Mr.  Bellamy  alone  thinks  that  it  does  not. 
The  root  vbr^  according  lo  every  Hebrew  authority,  signifies  a  rib| 
a  side.  Buxtorf  says,  Costa,  synecdochice  latus,  thence  the  side  or 
chamber  of  a  building,  the  beam  of  a  building,  which  is,  as  it  were, 
its  rib;  substructio,  trabs  substructionis.  As  to  this  sense  all 
authoriiiem  are  agreed^  and  nothing  uiore  can  be  done  than  to 
place  these  on  one  side,  and  Mr*  Bellamy's  assertion  on  the  other. 
But  he  translates  the  preposition  d  before  vmht^  *  to,'  instead  of 
'  from/  *  of/  and  for  so  doins  he  does  not  pretend  to  assign  an^ 
nason  whatsoever.  Now,  if  Uiere  be  any  thing  established  in  the 
sen^e  of  Hebrew  words,  it  is  that  o  abbreviated  for  fo  has  ihe  gene- 
ral sense  '  from/  *  of/  '  out  of/  a,  ab,  de,  and  that  the  contrary 
sense  '  to'  is  as  opposed  to  it  as  light  to  darkness.  We  know  not 
that  any  idiomatic  use  can  be  produced  tojuntify,  in  a  single  instance, 
such  a  rendering;  but  if  it  could^  we  should  hold  that  it  would  avail 
nothing  to  claim  that  sense  for  it  in  a  plain  sentence.  .1  ust  as  in  tlie 
Latin  prepositions,  a  and  e;  there  may  be  particular  idioms,  a 
dexter^  *  on  the  right  hand/  e  contraria  parte,  *  on  the  contrary 
aide*;  but  who  in  his  sense.'*  would  therefore  say  that,  in  passages  of 
plain  construction,  a  and  e  may  be  rendered  at  pleasure,  '  on/  in- 
stead of  '  from/  *  out  of'r  We  aftirm  then  that,  in  rendering  the 
words  *  he  brought  one  to  his  side/  Mr*  Bellamy  not  only  runs 
counter  to  all  authorities,  but  departs  from  the  regular  established 
meaning  of  the  words,  insomuch  that,  if  such  a  plan  of  proceeding 
be  admitted,  there  can  be  no  rertaiuty  iu  any  language. 

The  ensuing  words  ninnn  "jo^i  *iJDn,  usually  rendered  '  and 
closed  up  the  flesh  instead  thereof/  Mr.  Bellamy  is  pleased  to  trans* 
late,  *  whose  flesh  he  had  inclosed  in  her  place.'  What  the  sense  of 
this  is  intended  to  be  we  catmot  conceive;  but  that  seems  to  form 
but  a  small  part  of  his  consideration.  We  shall  only  state  that  there 
is  not  a  particle  of  reason  given  by  him  for  departitig  from  the  re* 
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meut  of  the  fact  of  the  rib  having  been  taken  from  the  man,  26. 
He  is  grossly  mistaken  in  the  very  sense  %vhich  he  would  impose. 
It  h  true  that,  in  the  passages  at  Zach.  viii.  10.  Exod.  li.  25*  Dan. 
V-  19.  JO  h  rendered  '  because  of/  '  by  reason  of,'  *  for;*  but  then 
it  IS  ill  a  sense  in  which  *  from*  may  be  substi luted  witli  pt^rfect  in- 
difference; for  instance,  Zach.  viii.  10.  *  From,  or  because  of,  the 
affliction* — Exod.  ii.  2.S,  *  From,  or  by  remon  of)  the  bondage* — 
Dan.  V,  19.  *  Fromf  on  acmmtl  «/}/ijr,  tiie  majesty  which  he  gave 
him,  all  people — feared  before  him.'  This  will  be  completely  evi- 
dent by  turning  to  the  passages  with  their  context:  and  in  the  fonrth 
text  which  he  produces,  Jer.  vii.  7.  the  phrase  is  completely  idio- 
matic, cD^ip  ijr  a*?!!?  |0^.  *  From  infinite  time  till  infiniie  lime/ 
rendered,  in  Englislt  phrase,  *  for  ever  and  ever.*  Indeed,  where 
the  Dictionaries  refer  to  the  sense  of '  propter  for  this  preposition^ 
the  translation  might  still  be  '  from*;  as  in  Psal.  civ.  7.  referred  to 
by  TaylfJT.  '  j4t  thy  rebuke  they  fled;  fti  the  voice  of  ihy  thunder 
they  baijted  away,*  This  may  as  well  be  *  from  thy  rebuke — 
from  the  voice/  &c.  Indeed  this  is  its  stricter  meaning,  and  as 
such  it  is  given  by  pHgninus,  Jh  iucrepatione  tii4 — A  voce  toni- 
trui  tui,  8CrC. — So  in  the  Septuag,  Atto  eiriTijLtjjo-eajj — otTo  ^ojvijf. 
Oo  the  other  hand,  as  far  as  we  understand  Mr.  Bellamy's  mean- 
ing when  he  translates,  *  which  he  took ^br  the  man/  he  uses  the 
word  *  for*  in  the  sense  of  *  for  the  use,  the  help,  the  society  of  the 
SBBn' — a  sense  of  the  word  widely  differing  from  that  of  the  pas- 
sages produced  above,  and  for  which,  as  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew 
JD,  we  are  convinced  that  no  single  text  can  be  produced. 

The  remaining  word^  nu^H^,  he  iranslales  '  even  a  woman/  but 
he  does  not  pretend  to  assign  even  a  single  reason  for  departing 
from  the  version  which  atl  others  have  given,  *  to  or  into  a  wo- 
man/ -  He  made — into  a  woman/  fonnavit  or  ^edihcavit  in  mu- 
lierem ;  this  is  the  obvious  sense  of  rrtt?«  preceded  by  the  preposi- 
tion S— a  preposition,  the  use  of  which  in  this  and  simdar  senses, 
is  one  of  the  distinguishing  eleL;aucieg  of  the  Hebrew  language. 

We  now  leave  the  reader  to  his  own  opinion  as  to  Mr,  Bellamy^s 
having  proved  (as  he  says^  from  the  original  that  all  the  translators 
have  mistaken  the  true  sense  of  this  passage;  or  rather,  (for  there  can 
be  no  room  for  difference  here,)  to  his  own  astonishment  at  tlic 
effrontery  which,  on  such  grounds,  and  with  such  pretensions,  has 
Tentured  to  make  so  gross  a  charge  against  them. 

We  proceed  to  thepassageimniediately  following,  in  which,  also, 
Mr,  Bellamy  has  made  a  new  discovery  of  the  sense.  It  is  said. 
Gen.  ii.  v.  *i!.5.  that  Adam  and  Eve,  when  rirst  created,  were  both 
naked f  but,  in  the  state  of  innocence  in  which  they  then  were, '  were 
not  ashamed.'  This  is  the  saise  in  which  the  words  have  been 
understood  by  all  translators  and  interpreters,  ancient  and  modern, 
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whose  opbkm  on  the  paM«ge  is  recorded.  Bvt^  say^Mr.  DdkMf^ 
all  this  has  arisen  from  a  mistake;  the  word  Ljtai^f,  which  haa  bcett 
rendered  *  nakeii/  ought  to  be  rendered  '  prudent;'  and,  accordingly, 
he  translates  the  passage  '  now  they  were  both  of  them  prudent^  thtf 
osan  and  his  wife.'  Many  insurmountable  objections  (be  says)  pre* 
tent  themselves  to  the  sense  commonly  received.  Aa  he  does  not 
specify  them,  we  shall  not  trouble  ourselves  with  conjecturing  to 
what  he  may  allude,  but  shall  only  observe  that  we  know  of  tene 
which  do  not  admit  of  the  readiest  answer,  and  diat  objections  ten 
tUBiies  greater  may  be  brought  against  the  strange  sense  whicb  he 
would  impose.  *  The  lexicon  writers,  (he  says,)  mni,fram  ihem, 
the  translators,  have  placed  the  word  csonir,  rendered  naked,  oades 
die  root  n*iir;  but  t^  ctrtaiulif  belongs  to  the  root  onir,  from  whidi 
come  the  words,  tubtil,  crafty'- guile y  and,  in  a  good  sense,  wisdom^ 
jmidence.'  After  producing  some  insttances,  in  which  ont  does 
hnir  this- sense,  he  adds  *  there/ore  it  must  appear  that  the  self^same 
word  camioi  mean  both  naked  and  crafty.*  Now  let  us  observe^  lA 
the  first  place,  his  expression  '  the  lexicon  writers,  and  /rom  ikem 
the  translators'  have  given  the  word  the  sense  of  naked;  as  if  this 
sense  had  been  given  in  modem  times,  and  as  if  we  did  not  possess 
translations  made  when  the  Hebrew  was  nearly  vernacular,  in  wbicli 
this  sense  is  given.  With  regard  to  his  assertion,  that  the  word 
'  certainly  belongs  to  the  root  onir,'  signifying  craft,  wisdom;  he 
allows,  indeed,  that  the  lexicon  writers,  or,  in  other  words,  all  the 
most  learned  Hebraists,  place  the  word  under  a  different  root;  hot 
then  he  boldly  affirms  that  they  are  wrong,  as  if  he  thought  that  his 
own  would  bear  down  every  other  authority.  When,  however,  he 
asserts  tliat  the  same  word  cannot  signify  both  cr/i/(y  and  naked,  he 
asserts  what  is  contradicted  by  evidence,  for  it  happens  occasionally 
in  all  lai^uages,  that  the  same  literal  word,  being  derived  from  di^ 
ferent  sources,  bears  two  meanings  completely  distmct  from  each 
odier.  But  that  the  word  before  us,  a*i]r,  with  or  without  the  ser- 
vile 1,  does  really  signify  '  naked,'  is  placed  beyond  all  possible 
doubt  by  a  number  of  passages,  in  which,  to  substitute  the  sense  of 
prudent  or  crafty,  would  wholly  destroy  the  meaning.  For  instance, 
mt  Job  i.  21. '  Naked  (cnsf)  came  I  out  of  my  mother's  womb,' 
&c.  What  would  be  thought  of  the  passage  if  thus  translated, 
*  Prudent  came  1  out'?  8cc.  Again,  Job  xxiv.  7.  in  the  description 
of  the  wicked,  '  They  cause  the  naked  (cainj^)  to  lodge  without ' 
clothing.'  Again,  v.  10.  *  They  cause  him  to  go  naked  (canr)  with- 
CNit  clotliing.'  What  would  be  the  sense  of  these  passages  if  pru^ 
dent  were  substituted  for  naked?  Once  more :  After  the  command 
given  to  Isaiah  (xx.  2.)  to  put  off  sackcloth  from  his  loins,  &c.,  it  is 
added,  ^  and  he  did  so,  walking  naked  (onp)  and  without  riioes.'  It 
were  endless  to  recite  passages  of  this  description,  in  which  the  un^ 
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I  «ioubted  sense  of  tbe  word  i^  '  naked/  and  in  which  it  would  be  iti 
contradiction  to  all  sense,  as  well  a»  in  opposition  to  all  authority, 
to  give  it  lli€  sense  of  prudent^  which  Mr-  Bellam)  has  the  conti- 
deiice  to  say  it  can  only  bear. 

Our  next  instance  of  Mr,  Bellaroj's  new  discoveries  occurs  at 
Gen,vi.6.  The  words  of  the  original  are  caiKrr  dw  nnfp  '3  mn'  ^njn 
U^  ^«  3YJ?nn  v-i«n;  Uius  translated  in  our  received  veraion,  *  And 

I  it  repented  die  Lord  thnt  he  had  ninde  nian^  on  the  earth,  (ind  il 
grieved  him  at  his  heart/  Mr.  Bellamy  contends  that  the  sense  is 
totally  mistaken^  and  he  trfinslates  the  passage,  '  Yet  Jehovnh  was 
satisfied  that  he  had  made  man  on  the  earth:  notwithstanding  ha 
idolized  himself  at  hts  heart/ 

In  pretending  to  shew  tlie  error  of  the  received  sense  he  tbitiki 
proper  to  state  as  follows : 

*  This  part  of  the  hrstory  has  been  for  ages  resorted  to  by  the  ene» 
niies  of  revelation  Co  prove  that  the  Hebrew  lawgiver  did  not  write  by 
inspiration,  because  it  must  be  allowed  tlmt  repentance  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  God;  he  who  h  all  perfectrou  cannot  do  any  thing  to  repent  oiV 
Mr*  Bellamy  is  perfectly  right  in  saying  that  the  enemies  of  reve- 
lation have  endeavoured  to  throw  discredit  on  the  Bible,  from  the 
circumstance  of  repentance,  and  other  human  feelings,  appearing 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  Deity,  But  all  such  objections  have  been  re- 
futed over  and  over,  by  cKplaining  that  the  imperfections  of  lan- 
guage require  that  the  great  Spiritual  Being  should  be  spoken  of 
ill  terms  derived  from  earthly  objects.  No  reflecting  person  ever 
sup;>oses  that  when  He  is  said  to  be  angry,  to  awake  to  vengeance, 
lo  be  grieved  at  t!ie  heart,  to  stretch  JbrUi  his  arm,  to  see,  to 
hear,  8cc.  He  really  consists  of  bodily  parts^  or  is  Hnbjecl  to  human 
pass^ious.  The  human  parts  and  properties  which  are  ascribed 
to  him  arc  merely  used  as  synibob  to  express  his  power,  runiii- 
science,  8cc. ;  and  He  is  said  to  feel  human  passions  when  his  actiontt 
bear  a  resemblance  to  those  of  human  beings  when  actuated  by 
those  passions.  Thus  the  anger  and  grief  of  the  Deity  signify 
the  ditipleai^ure  due  to  sin  and  disobedience;  his  vengeance,  tbe 
execution  of  those  judgments  which  be  has  denounced  against  them. 
In  a  similar  manner,  when  he  is  said  lo  have  repented^  it  iit  not 
meant  in  a  huntan  sense  that  he  felt  sormw  for  what  he  had  done, 
but  only  that  be  changed  bis  oulw  ard  conduct  towards  men,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  altered  behaviour  towards  him,  jtist  as  men  are 
wont  to  do  when  they  are  actuated  by  a  feeling  of  sorrow  or  repent- 
ance for  what  they  have  done.  But  after  all,  how  does  Mr,  Bel- 
lamy's translation  get  rid  of  the  objection  ?  He  translates  *  Jehovah 
was  miisfied  that  be  liud  made  man  on  the  earth/  Now ,  in  a  Itte- 
rul  tense,  to  attribute  mti^faQtitin  to  the  Deity,  is  ss  inconsistent 
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perfect  agreeBKol,aDiipectlj  oppond  Id  Mr.  Belluij. 
M  olgecttoa  to  the  eipicMioMi  '  h  repentni  d^  Lord* — *  h  erieved 
hHBy'ofwhidiBoschoolboj  of  a  tolcnible  —ii  i  H  ■iiiIm^  woiJd  have 
beea  guiitj.  '  There  oertaioly  is  no  word  (he  aajs)  in  the  original 
far  Ae neater pronoantf;  with  regwd to Aecxptesaion,  'itgnered 
1^/  '  a  lecood  error/  he  adds,  *  u  made,  ti^  the  introduction  of 
dbe  pronowi  of  the  third  penoo,  Am,  for  which  there  is  no  autbo- 
ritf  HI  the  Hehrew/  He  is  lo  profawndlj  ignorant  of  the  plainest 
farnm  of  speech  as  not  to  know  that  the  inqperaonal  expression, '  it 
repealed  d^  Lord* — ^^  it  grieved  hnn,' is  nerd janotbermode  of  sa j- 
h^^  Ae  Lord  repented* — ^^  he  grieved  or  was  grievetL*  There  are 
two  words  (he  continoes)  in  tins  verre  which  hare  been  misunder- 
slood  sad  misapplied  by  the  traaslators.  Tbeoneonp,  which,  ac- 
coning  to  him,  never  bears  the  sense  of  repemi;  the  other  2T9n% 
which  does  not  bear  that  of  jTifce.  In  regard  to  the  first  be  quietly 
allows  that  there  occur,  at  least,  axtj  pass^es  in  the  Bible  in 
which  the  word  is  rendered  in  the  sense  of  repemi  by  our  transla- 
tors— be  nu^t  bare  added,  by  all  trmslators,  ancient  and  modem ; 
and  we  apprehend  that  this  alone  is  conclusive  as  to  its  properly 
bearing  this  senre.  But  be  spends  much  time  in  going  throi^ 
dl  thcae  texts,  and  attemptii^  to  shew  that,  in  each,  the  word  cam^ 
Jori  should  be  substituted  for  repeni.  We  need  not  say  that  bis 
labour  is  altogether  unsuccessful,  unless  indeed  tbe  success  he  aims 
at  be  to  discredit  the  Bible,  by  making  it  unintelligible.  For  in- 
stance, 1  Sam.  XV.  29.  '  The  strei^  of  Israel  will  not  lie  nur  re- 
pemiJ  How  absurd  must  it  be  to  say—'  Tbe  strei^;tfa  of  Israel  wiU 
not  lie  nor  be  comfortedT  Or,  Job  xlii.  6. '  I  abhor  myself  and  re- 

Ct  in  dost  and  ashes.' — *  I  am  comforted  m  dust  and  ashes*!  Or, 
ly,  Jer.  xviiL  8. '  If  thai  nation — turn  from  their  evil,  I  will  re- 
pemt  ofibe  evil  that  I  thought  to  do  unto  them.' — *  I  will  be  com- 
forted of,  or  concerning,  the  evil'?  file.  The  case  will  be  precisely 
similar  in  almost  every  one  of  the  texts  in  which  be  would  substitute 
comfort  instead  of  repent^  as  the  sense  of  cnj.  In  fact  hb  asser- 
tion that  this  word  never  bears  tbe  sense  of  repetit,  is  contradicted 
by  such  proof,  and  such  a  mass  of  authority,  that,  even  after  all  we 
have  seen  of  Mr.  Bellamy,  we  are  really  astonished  at  his  having 
tbe  hardihood  to  hazard  it. 
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The  second  word,  which  Mr,  Bellamy  affirms  to  have  been 
wholly  misundersioody  is  ivifn^  us^uallv  translated  '  He  grieved 
himself/ but  which, us  he  maintains,  :5ig:ni lies  *  he  idolized  himself/ 
He  might  as  well  have  assumed  any  other  meaning.     According  to 
all  thehigheist  authorities,  tlie  root  ^yP  signities  simply  *  to  grieve;* 
in  Hi|>hilj  *  to  cauise  to  grieve,  dolore  afficere;'  and  in  Hkhpael, ' 
(the  form  in  w  hich  it  here  occurij)  *  to  grieve  within  oneself,*  dolure 
se  afficere,  dolerc  apud  se/  as  Simonis  expresses  it.     zys,  as  a  ooun^ 
in  a  sense  dtTived  from  the  former,  signifies  also  *  an  idol/  quia, 
asCastellisays,  molestiam  afiertcuttoribus;  and  thence  the  verb  in 
Hiphil  sometimes  signifies  *  to  woriship  an  idol  /  but  to  give  the 
word  in  Hithpael  ihe  sense  of  *  to  idolize  oneself/  (by  which,  we 
suppose,  he  means  *  unduly  to  extol  oneself/)  is  not  only  lo  oppose 
decidedly  every  known  authority,  bot  to  claim  a  sense  connected 
only  in  appearance  with  any  of  those  which  the  root  is  allowed  to 
bear.     Mr.  Bellamy,  however,  is  a  contemner  of  all  ordinary  autho- 
rities; we  will  therefore  bring  against  him  one  whicii  we  know  to  be 
paramonnt  with  him  ;  we  mean,  that  of  Mr.  John  Bellamy,     The 
word  :iYp  occurs  in  Hithpael  only  once  in  the  Bible,  besides  in  the 
passage  before  us^  viz.  at  Gen.  xxxiv.7,;  and  there  he  translates  it 
in  tlie  very  sense  which,  in  the  present  text,  he  rejects  as  improper. 
*  The  »ons  of  Jacob  came  from  the  field — and  the  men  grieved 
themselves  (lirrn*)/     Either  Mr.  Bellamy  is  right  in  rejecting  the 
received  sense  of  the  word,  or  he  is  w  rong.     If  right,  why  does  he 
not  reject  it  uniformly  i^  If  wrong,  why  does  he  reject  it  at  all  ?  What 
can  be  considered  certain  in  language^  if  such  arbitrary  assumptions 
are  allowed?  and^  above  all,  what  is  to  be  thought  of  a  man  who 
thus  adopts  in  one  page  what  he  rejects  as  inadmissible  in  another? 
We  have,  perhaps,  said  enough  of  Mr,  Bellamy's  new  discoveries 
respecting  the  meaning  of  Scripture.     At  the  risk,  however,  of 
being  tedious,  we  w  ill  advert,  as  briefly  as  we  can,  to  another  in- 
stance.    It  is  a  received  part  of  scriptural  history.  Gen.  xxii.  ^.  that 
the  Almighty  proved  the  faith  and  obedience  of  the  patriarch  Abra- 
ham by  commanding  him  to  sacrifice  the  child  of  his  hopes ;  that 
the  patriarch  prepared  to  obey  die  divine  command,  and  that,  in 
consequence  of  his  ready  obedience,  the  great  promise  was  made 
to  him,  that  in  his  seed  all  the  families  of  the  earth  should  be 
blessed.     Mr*  Btllamy  disioverslhzt  it  la  a  grievous  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  God  commanded  him  to  oAlt  up  his  son,  and  affirms 
that  ^  this  is  one  of  the  most  unaccountable  things  in  the  sacred 
history,  as  it  stands  in  the  vulgar  vtri^ious/     !«  it  possible,  he  asks, 
that  the  a  1 1- per  feet  Being  would  require  Abraham  to  put  his  son  to 
death  in  direct  opposition  to  His  own  cominands  re9|>ecting  human 
sacrifice  ?     llje  answer  to  this  is  obvious,  that  the  Deity  did  not 
intend  the  command  to  be  executed,  and  that  His  %\  hole  dt^sign  was 
"~  to 
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to  prove  ilie  faith  and  obedience  of  the  patriarch,  which  proof  cooU 
not  be  afforded  better  than  by  a  command  against  which  all  Uv 
feelings  roost  strongly  revolted.  In  support,  however,  of  this  ob- 
jection to  the  received  sense,  Mr.  Belhmy  contends  that  the  word^ 
should  be  thus  rendered,  '  Take  now  thy  son — to  the  land  of  Ml>- 
riah :  and  cause  him  to  ascend  there  concerning  the  offerings  upon 
one  of  tlie  mountains  which  I  shall  mention  to  thee ;'  nistead  of  the 
usoal  translation,  '  Offer  him  up  for  a  burnt  offering,'  &c. 

Now,  let  us  consider  with  what  palpable  inconsistencies  this  ne^ 
interpretation  invests  the  whole  narration.  It  is  first  stated  (v.  K) 
that  God  tempted  or  proved  Abraham,  which  manifestly  imjAits 
that  some  signal  trial  of  his  obedience  was  to  follow ;  then,  accord- 
ing  to  Mr.  Bellamy,  there  merely  ensues  a  comitnand  of  the 
plainest  kind,  and  one  which  involves  no  trial,  viz.  to  so  with  Uft 
son,  and  offer  sacrifice  on  a  particular  mountaiu.  Abrtnanl,  hbw* 
ever,  contrary  to  the  divine  command,  (still  according  16  Mr.  Bd- 
lam/s  interpretation,)  prepares  to  sacrifice  Isaac ;  the  Deity  aj^ 
proves  of  his  conduct  in  so  doing,  and  says  '  becatise  thou  hast  not 
withhdd  thine  only  son,  surely  blessing  I  will  bless  thee,'  &c.  Hie 
mere  comparison  of  such  a  mass  of  absurdity  with  the  plain  narr«^ 
tive  of  the  received  versions,  must  convince  e^ery  reader  that  tbd 
one  cannot  but  be  right,  the  other  wrong. 

To  come, however,  to  the  words  themselves  rhvb  tsm  *in^ym.  Th6 
root  7T^]^  signifies  generally  *  to  ascend.'  Hence  rAv  *  a  btutit 
offering'  from  the  asceut  of  the  smoke,  and  nhvh  n^jm  '  to  cause  to 
ascend  (or  to  offer)  for  a  burnt-offering.'  But,  says  Mr.  Bellamy, 
nhph  means  '  coticeming  a  burnt-offering.'  To  this  we  answer 
that  to  give  the  preposition  ^  the  sense  of  *  concerning'  is  very 
unusual,  if  at  all  admissible;  and  that  every  allowed  principle  of 
interpretation  requires  that  words  in  plain  passages  should  be  taken 
in  their  ordinary  sense.  We  answer  further  that  we  can  produce 
a  competent  authority, — no  less,  in  fact,  than  his  own,  to  convince 
him  that  the  received  translation  is  right.  For,  in  the  same  chap- 
ter, the  very  same  words  occur;  and  how  does  he  translate  them  i 
not  according  to  his  new  discovery,  but  exactly  as  they  have  always 
been  rendered  by  others,  and  as  they  are  rendered  in  our  received 
version.  Abraliam  found  a  ram  fastened  in  a  thicket  by  the  horns, 
and,  as  Mr.  Bellamy  translates,  '  he  went  and  took  the  ram  (nn^jrn 
rhv^)  and  offered  him  for  a  burnt  offering  instead  of  his  son/ 
We  have  thus  another  unequivocal  proof  that  Mr.  Bellamy  does 
not  himself  believe  what  he  asserts  respecting  the  error  of  the  re- 
ceived translation ;  for,  within  the  space  of  eleven  verses,  he  adopts 
that  as  right,  which  he  had  before  condemned  as  wrong. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  trouble  the  reader  with  further  details.  We 
shall  only  add  therefore  that,  in  every  instance  where  Mr.  Bellamy 

has 
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has  prctended  to  discover  a  sense  of  plain  historical  passagci  uih 
kno^ii  to  former  translators,  the  eftrontery  of  his  attempt  is  fullj 
equalled  by  the  ignorance^  iiicoiisibteiicy  and  incapacity  which  h€ 
displays  in  carrying  it  into  effect. 

\\e  now  proceed  to  take  a  short  view  of  his  success  in  clothing 
the  meaning  of  the  original  in  an  English  dress,  iu  those  parta 
where  he  allows  the  sense  to  be  the  same  as  has  been  always  uih 
derstuod*  His  pretension^  we  have  seen,  is  to  give  a  close  transla- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  :  the  consequence  is  that,  while  he  uses  English 
words,  he  makes  no  accommodation  whatever  to  English  idiom  ; 
and  ivd^f  therefore,  for  the  most  part,  produced  strings  of  words> 
which  scarcely  deserve  to  be  called  English  sentences.  He  hai 
had  predtcessors  in  this  way;  among  others,  Henry  Atnsworth^ 
who,  about  the  year  l6^9j  published  a  version  of  the  five  books  of 
Moses,  the  Psalms,  &r,  on  a  plan  which  he  calls  making  Scripture 
it^  own  intetpreter,  where,  professing  to  render  the  Hebrew  into 
English,  word  for  word,  he  produces  a  version  of  so  harsh  and  un- 
couth a  description,  that  Lewis,  in  his  history  of  English  Transla* 
£'ons,  (p.  Jj3.)  after  giving  a  specimen,  asks  whether  it  can  be  be* 
eved  that  Ains^orlh  was  an  Englishman  and  understood  his  own 
I  language !     The  case  is  precisely  the  same  with  Mr,  Bellamy. 

Gen*  ii.  3,  4,  5.  *  Therefore  God  blessed  ihe  seventh  day,  and  sane* 
I|i5ed  it;  because,  before  it,  he  ceased  from  all  his  work;  for  God 
created,  to  generate.  These  are  the  generations  of  the  heaven  and 
the  earth,  when  he  created  them  :  on  the  day  Jehovah  ^niskbed,  earth 
I  and  heaven.  Even  every  plant  of  the  field,  before  it  was  in  the  earth, 
l#nd  every  herb  of  the  field  before  it  grew:  for  Jehovah  God  had  tiol 
I  caused  raiu  on  the  earth  ;  moreover,  nor  a  man,  to  till  the  ground/ 

Gen,  ii.  23,  24.     *  And  I  he  man  said  ;  Thus  this  lime,  bone  after  my 

bone;  alsi«  6trsh  after  my  flesh  ;  for  this  he  ^hall  call  woman;  because 

[the  was  received  by  the  man.    Therefore  a  man  will   leave,  even  hit 

l&ther,  and  his  mother :  for  be  will  unite  with  his  wife;  and  they  ahall 

[be,  for  one  flesh/ 

In  sucb  passages  as  these  (and  we  could  produce  them  from 
i  every  page)  it  would  be  often  impossible  for  the  Engll<ih  reader  to 
I  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  original,  unless  he  had  the  autho* 
I  xized  version  at  hand  to  interpret  that  of  Mr.  Bellamy.     How  in- 
finitely inferior  is  a  translation  of  this  hard  and  dry  nature,  to  that 
in  use,  where  there  is  such  an  accommodation  to  the  native  idiom  as 
to  ntake  the  language  easy  and  intelligible,  and  }et  no  essential  de- 
parture from  the  original!  But,  independently  of  the  general  un* 
icouthne^  of  this  ab^iurd  attempt  to  preserve  the  Hebrew  idiom, 
Mr.  Belbmy's   translation  abounds  with  inconsistencies,  impro- 
prieties, and  alterations  of  the  words  of  the  authorized  version  mani- 
festly for  the  worse.     We  will  produce  a  few  passages  from  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis,  as  xpecimeus  of  the  whol«. 

VOL*  XIX.  MO.  XXXVII.  9  V.    1.   '  lo 
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V.  1.  '  Id  the  beginoiK  God  created  the  substmce  of  the  beavea 
and  the  suhsUnce  of  &  earth/  '  The  substance  uf  Mr.  BeHamy 
cooceivesy  he  sajs,  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  word  rm  whkh  pre- 
.  cedes  o>DBm  and  nm,  *  the  heavens  and  the  earth/  Now  it  is  the 
opinion  of  Hebraists  of  the  first  atitfaority  that  hm  praceding  a 
noun,  after  an  active  verb^  is  merelj  the  mark  of  the  accnsabve 
case.  It  is  true  that  Paiihorst  considers  m  to.mean  '  the  ^rerj 
substance  of  a  thing,' '  the/  '  the  very;'  but,  allowiiq^  him  to  be 
right,  the  proper  translation  would  be  '  the  very  heaven  and  tiie 
very  earth/  ipsum  coeluro  et  ipsam  terram ;  not  '  the  sabaCance 
of  the  heaven  and  the  earth/  an  eapresrion,  from  whidi  woald 
naturally  be  understood,  not  that  die  heaven  and  earth  were 
created,  but  that  the  substance  was  created  from  which  the  heaven 
and  the  earth  were  afterwards  formed.  But  let  it  be  granted  that 
Mr.  Bellamy  is  right  in  his  translation  of  tins  passage.     We  con- 

*  oeive  no  pomtion  will  be  more  generally  allowed  than  that  the 
same  word,  when  similarly  applinl  in  different  passages,  should 
be  rendered  in  the  same  sense.  Now  what  is  the  fact  i  The 
word,  rm,  occurs  similarly  applied  in  this  very  chapter  more  than 
a  dozen  times;  and  in  no  one  instance,  excepting  this  of  v.  1. 
does  he  translate  it  *  the  substance  of/  or  give  it  any  peculiar 

'  force*  Thus  at  v.  4.  he  does  not  say  <  God  saw  that  the  substance 
of  die  light  was  good/  but  '  God  saw  that  the  light  was  good/ 
At  V.  7. '  God  made  the  expanse  /  at  v.  l6.  *  God  made  the  two 
great  lights/  &c.  Mr.  Bellamy  must  either  be  right  in  the  sense 
he  contends  for  of  the  word  nn,  or  he  must  be  vrrong.  If  wrong, 
why  does  he  express  it  at  ▼•  1 .  f  If  right,  why  does  he  omit  to 
express  it'in  all  the  other  passages  i 
V.  3.  '  Then  God  said,  Be  light.'  Mr.  BeUamy  finds  fault  widi 
the  expression  of  the  received  translation,  *  Let  there  be  light/ 
because,  there  is  no  authority  for  the  word  *  let*  in  the  origimd, 
and  because,  as  implying  permission,  it  is  not  applicable  to  the 
Creator.  We  have  seldom  met  with  a  remark  founded  on  more 
consummate  ignorance.  He  does  not  seem  to  know  that  the 
word  '  let'  is  auxiliary  in  the  form  of  the  third  person  imperative 

'  in  English,  and  that  *  Be  it*  and  '  let  it  be^  are  forms  of  expres- 
sion perfecdy  synonimous,  permission  being  no  more  implied  in 
the  one  than  in  the  other. 

V.  5.  *  So  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first  day/  The 
literal  translation  of  the  Hebrew  is,  *  The  evenii^  was,  and  the 

'  moniing  was,  the  first  day.'  As  he  professes  to  translate  with 
extreme  closeness,  why  has  he  deserted  his  principle  bore  ? 

V.  'S.  *  Be  there  a  division  between  the  waters,  8tc/  The  word 
which  he  translates  '  a  division'  is  ^nno,  which  is  manifestly  the 
participle  beooui  in  Hiphil  from  h^2  to  divide;  and  the  literal 
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'  rendering  is,  '  Be  it  (or  let  it  be)  dividing,  or  causing  to  divide, 
between  the  waters,  &c.*  TTiis  is  most  properly  expressed  by 
our  translators,  '  Let  it  divide/  Mr.  Bellamy  evidently,  from 
sheer  ignorance  of  Hebrew,  mistakes  ^nno  for  a  noun  substan- 
tive. 

V.  10.  *The  conflux  of  the  waters.'  The  rendering  of  our  trans- 
lators  *  the  gathering  together  of  the  waters,'  is  much  more  sim- 
ple and  agreeable  to  the  original. 

V.  1 1 .  *  The  earth  shall  germinate  grass.'  To  say  nothing  of 
Mr.  Bellamy's  not  knowmg  a  neuter  verb  from  an  active,  how 
ihuch  more  simple  is  our  version,  the  earth  shall  ^  britig forth 
grass'! 

rniit  yielding  fruit  after  his  kind,  with  its  seed  in  it.  In  the  last 
words  is  a  positive  error,  for  he  has  wholly  omitted  the  relative 
pronoun  it2^M  in  the  expression  U  mt  itrH.  Our  version  rightlj 
expresses  it,'  *  Whose  seed  is  in  it  bx  in  itself.'  Mr.  Bellamy  has 
made  a  similar  mistake  at  v.  12. 

V.  14.  *  Thus  they  shall  endure  for  signs.'  The  Hebrew  word  is 
a  form  of  the  verb  n^n  '  to  be' ;  which  he  translates,  indeed,  in  all 
the  contiguous  verses,  in  the  sense  of  *  to  be';  but  which  h^ 
thinks  proper  in  this  place  to  render  '  endure.'  This,  instead  of 
close  translation,  is  more  loose  than  could  possibly  be  approved, 
even  in  one  who  did  not  make  a  peculiar  boast  of  giving  a  close 
translation. 

V.  17.  *  llien  God  arrawged  them.'  Our  translators,  far  mor^ 
elegantly,  ^  God  set  them.' 

*  For  the  light  upon  the  earth.*  Here  Mr.  Bellamy  shews  his  utr 
ter  ignorance  of  the  plainest  principles  of  Hebrew,  The  word 
which  he  renders  *  for  the  lighV  is  n»Hn^,  which  he  evidently  sup- 
poses to  be  a  noun  substantive  *)'M  Kght,  with  h  '  for'  and  n  '  the! 
prefixed.  It  happens,  however,  that  there  is  no  such  substantive 
as  n*M,  signifying  light  in  the  Hebrew  language.  Tlie  word,  in 
fact,  is  a  verb,  regularly  formed  in  the  infinitive  in  Hiphil,  and 
aignifying  ^  to  give  or  cause  light,'  as  our  translators  correctly 
render  it. 

V.  20.  *  The  water  shall  bring  fordi  abundantly  the  soul  of  life,^ 
Had  Mr.  Bellamy  endeavoured  to  translate  the  verse  into  non- 
sense, he  could  not  have  succeeded  better  than  he  has  done,  llie 
words  n»n  tt^DJ,  which  he  renders '  the  soul  of  life,*  evidently  mean 
*  the  living  creature,'  the  creature,  or  the  *  moving  creature  that 
hath  life/  as  our  translation  gives  it. 

V.  .jl.  *  Thus  God  provided  for  all  that  he  had  made.'  Here  it 
a  needless  departure  from  the  original;  which  simpiv  sayf 
'  God  saw  all  that  he  had  made.' 

From  these  examples,  all  occurring  in  a  single  chapter,  our  rea* 
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den  will  be  sufficieDtly  enabled  to  appreciate  Mr.  Bellamy's  pre 
tensions  to  an  improvtd  translation  of  the  Bible.    In  a  former  p«i 
aage,  we  alluded  to  his  assertions  respectii^  the  words  inserted  in 
italic,  as  interpolations  which  obscure  the  sense,  make  the  Bible 
speak  what  it  never  did  speak,  8lc.     As  this  is  a  matter  of  some  im- 
portance,  we  will  trace  these  italics  through  a  considerable  part  o| 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis;  it  will  then  appear  that  Mr.  Bellamy 
himself  has  for  the  most  part  inserted  the  very  same  words  which  the 
authorized  translators  have  done,  although,  far  inferior  to  them  in 
accuracy,  he  has  often  omitted  to  mark  them  as  insertions;  and,  in 
some  instances,  where  be  has  not  made  them,  left  the  sense  in  per- 
fect obscurity- 
Gen,  i.  2.  Ew •  Transl.  '  Darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  thedeep.* 
Heve  Mr.  Bellamy  inserts  the  word  tffos  as  necessary  to  the 
sense,  but  does  not  mark  it  as  such  by  Italics. 
V.  4.  10.  12. 18.  21. 25. 31.  E.  T.  <  God  saw— thai  it  was  good.' 
In  all  these  passages,  the  original  stands  *  God  saw  aiB  o  *  that 
good.'    It  was  obviotisly  necessary  to  express  this  Hebrew  idionir 
by  the  insertion  of  the  words  *  it  was:'  and  Mr.  Bellamy  finds  it 
necessary  to  make  precisely  the  same  insertions.    At  v.  4,  he  in* 
serts  the  wqrd*  was,'  '  that  the  light  was  good;'  and,  in  all  the 
other  verses,  he  inserts,  as  the  authorized  translators  have  done, 
*  it  was :'  but,  with  a  carelessness  which  is  ^uite  inconceivable, 
be  has  marked  only  two  out  of  the  seven  instances  in  italics. 
As.  the  expression  in  all  the  cases  is  precisely  the  same,  there  is^ 
not  a  particle  of  reason  for  this  distinction:  we  attribute  it,  in 
.  fact,  to  positive  carelessness.     But,  we  mtist  again  ask,  is  this 
the  man  to  tax  others  with  carelessness?  and  to  improve  upon 
the  authorized  version  i 
V.  7.  E.  T.  *  Waters  which  were  under'  the  firmament — waters 
which  were  above,  &c.'    Here  Mr.  Bellamy  inserts  tvere  in  each 
case,  as  our  translators  do,  and  marks  it  in  italics. 
V.  29.  E.T. '  Every  herb — which  is  upon  the  face.'    *  Every  tree 
in  the  which  is  the  fruit.'    The  word  in  italics  is  inserted  to  make 
the  sense  clear  in  both  these  clauses.     Mr.  Bellamy  makes  the 
same  insertions,  but  does  not  mark  them  in  italics. 
V.  SO.  E.  T.  *  Wherein  there  is  life.'     Mr.  Bellamy  inserts  the 
verb  in  the  same  manner  as  our  translators,  and  in  this  case, 
differing  from  the  last,  he  does  notice  it  in  italics. 
There  remain  two  instances  in  which  our  translators  have  made 
insertions  of  more  importance,  and  which,  as  will  be  seen,  are 
dearly  necessary  to  prevent  ambiguity.     The  first  is  at  v.  1 6.  *  And 
God  made  two  great  lights,  the  greater  light  to  rule  the  day  and  the 
lesser  light  to  rule  the  night :  he  made  the  stars  also.'     Here  the 
words  he  made  are  obviously  inserted  to  preclude  the  ambiguity 
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i%hich  would  exist  without  theni^  since  it  might  appear  that  tlie  verb 

*  to  rule*  governed  *  the  »lar8,  as  well  as  *  the  night  ;*  *  to  rule  the 
flight ;  tlie  stars  also/  Now,  as  the  meaning  of  the  original  is  i  lear, 
and  it  was  the  purpose  of  tfie  translators  to  convey  the  uieaiiing  to 
the  Euglish  reader,  we  consider  their  insertion  of  these  words  as  a 
proof  of  the  judguK tit  with  which  they  proceeded »    But,  if  this  could 

^  admit  of  a  doubt,  Mr,  Bella  my *s  translation  will  be  sntFtctent  to 
prove  the  point.  It  stands  Urns,  '  God  made  two  great  lights— 
the  lesser  light,  to  rule  the  night;  also  the  stars/  Here  that  am- 
biguity is  most  apparent,  \\hich  it  was  the  objeet  of  our  transfatort 
to  remove.  The  second  instance  is  of  a  similar  description. 
V.  29.  God  say3,  *  Behold,  I  have  given  you  every  herb  bearing  seed/ 
&c.  then,  after  several  intervening  clauses,  at  v.  30.  *  /  have  given 
every  green  herh  for  meat/  Hlmc,  in  consequence  of  the  distance  of 
the  verb  *  I  have  t;ivcn/  v*  €9*  from  the  words  which  it  governs, 

*  every  green  herb,'  the  translators  have  not  left  it  to  be  understood, 
but  have  most  properly  supplied  it  for  the  sake  of  clearneHs.  Mr, 
Bellamy,  on  the  contrary,  has  not  supplied  it,  and  has  left  thesens« 
perfectly  uninlelligible;  for  he  has  placed  a  full  stop  at  the  end  of 
V*  29*  «md  rendered  "M)  a^  follows — '  And  to  every  beast  of  the 
earth,  also  to  every  bird  of  the  heaven,  yea  to  all  moving  on  the 
earth,  in  which  is  the  soul  of  life  ;  even  every  herb,  for  food :  and 
It  was  so/  So  much  for  Mr,  Bellamy's  insinuations  respecting  the 
imertions  in  italic  ! 

But  Mr,  Bellamy  particularly  plumes  himself  on  his  attention 
to  punctuation. 

*  I  have  paid/  he  says,  (Introd,  p.  xi.)  *  particular  attention  to  thff 
punctuation*  In  the  common  version,  wcr  fret|uently  find  it  so  neglected 
that  the  first  proposilion  is  made  to  run  into  the  seccmtl,  aud  ihe  second 
into  the  third,  t>y  which  die  trutj  sense  is  not  known.  I  have  therefore 
closely  afihered  to  the  Hebrew  punctuation,  which  will  be  found  to 
add  great  tight  to  numbers  of  passages  hitherto  obscure/ 

We  will  give  a  few  specimens  of  bis  skill  in  this  department* 
The  following  passages  are  pointed  exactly  as  they  appear  in  hi^ 
book. 

*  Gen.  1.  i.  In  the  beginning  God  created,  the  substance  of  the  hea^ 
ten* 

4.  And  God  saw,  that  the  light,  was  good :  thus  God  divided,  tb« 
tight,  from  the  darkness. 

10.  And  God  called,  the  dry  land,  earth. 

ii.  ID.  And  a  river  went  forth  from  Eden  ;  tn  water  the  garden! 
which  from  thence  divided  ;  and  became,  four  heads/ 

These  specimens  (and  similar  ones  pervade  the  whole  work)  are 
sufficient  to  shew  the  valuable  fruits  of  Mr*  Bellamy's  particufar 
attention  to  this  part  of  grammar*     We  know  not  that,  innny  book 
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ol'  any  kind,  we  ever  saw  a  system  of  punctuation  so  decidedly  ah« 
surd.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  suppose  that  the  stops  should 
be  so  placed  as  to  guide  the  eye  to  a  clear  view  of  the  meaning  of 
a  sentence :  Mr.  Bellamy's  ruie  seems  to  be  quite  the  reverse,  if  he 
act  by  any  rule ;  viz.  to  place  them  so  as  to  confuse  and  obscure  the 
sense  in  every  possible  way.  Here  are  nominatives  disjoined  from 
the  verbs  with  which  they  agree,  verbs  disjoined  from  the  accusatives 
which  follow  them,  clauses  broken  in  the  moa  portentous  manner 
without  the  slightest  reason.  We  beg  our  readers  not  to  believe  that 
be  has  followed,  as  he  asserts,  the  Hebrew  punctuation.  His  sya- 
tem»  we  can  confidently  assure  them,  is  entirely  /if«  own ;  and  when 
he  states  that  he  has  *  adhered  to  that  of  the  Hebrew,'  he  only  shews 
that  hi$  knowledge  of  Hebrew  punctuation  is  on  a  par  with  his 
knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  Hebrew  words.  He  imputes  neglect 
on  this  head  to  our  translators ;  we  can  only  say  that  they  have  suc- 
ceeded infinitely  better  by  negleciing  the  subject  than  he  has  by  pay- 
log  it  particular  attention. 

We  had  intended  a  few  remarks  on  some  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  notes, 
but  our  decreasing  limits  ^am  us  to  contract  our  plan.  We  shall 
therefore  only  observe  that  they  are  for  the  most  put  full  of  posi- 
tive assertions  without  proofe,  and  written  in  a  style  which  clearly 
evinces  that  the  writer  holds  in  sovereign  contempt  every  opinion 
but  his  own :  he  is  besides  so  rambling  and  desultory  that  we  have 
not  always  the  advantage  of  duly  appreciatii^  his  arguments,  be- 
cause it  is  impossible  to  understand  them.  In  his  very  first  note  on 
Gen.  i.  1 .  for  instance,  he  enters  into  a  long  discussion  to  prove 
that  no  plurality  is  implied  under  the  word  Elohim. 

'  The  manifest  error  made  by  those  vho  have  pleaded  ibr  the  plura- 
lity of  Elohyiro,  God,  is  that  they  have  not  observed  the  distiDction 
between  polytheism  and  personality.  By  polytheism  must  necessarily 
be  understood  a  plurality  of  gods ;  but  by  personality,  consistently  with 
the  obvious  meaning  of  the  word,  no  such  an  idea  as  a  plurality  of 
gods  can  be  formed  in  the  mind.  This  error  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  very  improper  understanding  and  customary  application  of  the 
Latin  word  prrsona.' 

He  then  proceeds  to  state  that,  when  the  Latin  was  a  living  lan- 
guage, the  word  i^ersona  meant  a  character  or  office ;  '  but  ha^ 
40  far  degenerated  mto  tangible  materiality,  that,  instead  of  its  being 
used  as  it  was  anciently,  it  is  applied  to  mean  the  material  body  of 
man.*  We  hope  the  reader  comprehends  it.  Mr.  Bellamy,  how- 
ever, does  not  wait  for  this,  but  rapidly  starts  off  to  a  discussion  of 
the  auiiquity  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  its  connexion  with  the 
Arabic;  which  has  just  as  much  to  do  with  the  immediate  subject 
of  the  note  as  a  dissertation  on  the  north  pole.  At  Gen.  ii.  and  iii. 
he  considers  the  scriptural  accounts  of  the  temptation  and  of  the  fall 
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not  De  suspec!cil  Ihat  lie  produces  any  new  arguments  in  favour  of 
it,  or  that  he  present*  those  on  which  he  rests  in  u  ven^  sinking  or 
tnteiligible  form;  at  the  same  time^  he  takes  esperial  cure  to 
place  in  the  foreground  the  ^la]e  objections  of  intjiKtity  to  the 
leteived  meaning.  On  a  former  occasion*  we  were  leci  to  notice 
these  argil njcntSj  when  they  were  pursued  to  a  much  greater  length 
than  they  now  are.  We  tin  not  heair  that  the  disciples  of  this  s^chool 
are  on  the  increase;  and  tlierefore  we  shall  not  trouble  our  readers 
or  ourselves  by  engaging  in  the  discussion. 

On  Abraliani's  temptation,  Mr.  Bellamy  observes— 
'  It  appears  by  the  common  vcn^iort  that  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
were  to  be  blessed,  brrame  Jbrahmn  had  hearkened  (o  the  voice  of  Gofl* 
But,  as  this  is  eonlrary  hoth  to  Scripture  and  reiison,  ituill  alsi*  appear 
plain  that  the  translaliou  of  this  clatjse  is  not  consistent  with  tht  ori- 
gin&L  We  canriot  hesitate  in  concluding  thai  the  happiness  or  blessing 
of  any  nation  or  indivitinal  never  depended  on  the  (»bediene<j  of  Abra- 
ham ;  vijs.  because  he  had  hearkened  lo  the  voice  of  God.' 

Now  it  is  well  known  to  every  reader  of  Scripture  that  the  bless- 
ing to  be  conferred  on  all  nations  was  never  u nde rstottd  lo  depend 
on  Abraham's  obedience  or  disobedience.  The  promiw  of  a  Re- 
deemer bad  been  made  in  express  terms  long  before  ;  and  it  de- 
|iended  on  Abraham's  obedience,  not  Mhellier  that  promise  should 
be  fulfilled  at  alf,  but  liibcthtr  it  <»hould  be  fulfilled  hi  his  iint,  or 
in  any  other  line.  This  h  as  clear  as  words  can  make  it  in  the  re- 
ceived version.  Gen.  sxii.  J 6,  17,  18*  iirffl//sf  thou  bast  dune  this 
thing,  in  blessing  I  will  bless  thee,  Stc»  and  in  tht/  .seed  shall  all  the 
nations  of  die  earth  be  ble?»sed,  Atr/rw.'Jt*  thou  hiist  obeyed  my  voice.' 
We  6ud  it  difficult  to  attribute  tlieife  gross  imsrefircseniatious  to 
mere  ignorance  or  ueciligence;  there  seeui^  lo  be  direct  malice 
against  the  Holy  Scriptnres. 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Bellamy  with  a  hoj>e  ihat  we 
fthall  never  have  to  attend  to  him  again  on  any  similar  i occasion. 
We  live  in  an  age,  in  which,  in  ever)  departmetiiof  literature,  shal- 
low pretenders  are  endeavouring  to  impose  upon  tlie  world  a  per- 
suasion that  they  are  deeply  and  profoundly  learned.  Many  deplor- 
able examples  have  come  within  our  notice,  hnt  none  more  /striking 
than  this  before  u».  We  never  \dlnessed  an  instance  m  which  a  per- 
son has  undertaken  an  important  work  with  loftier  claims,  but  with 
more  slender  qualifications.  Still  we  do  not  think  that  we  should 
have  bestowed  eq  much  notice  upon  Mr*  Brllamy,  if  the  subject  in 
which  he  engaged  had  been  merely  literar).  We  might  tlitn  have 
suffered  him  to  enjoy  tranquilly  a  character,  if  he  could  have  ob- 
tained it,  for  supenor  erudition.     But,  since  he  has  thought  propter 
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to  make  those  Holy  Srnplures,  which  are  the  groundwork  of  puf 
fajtb  and  hopes,  the  ^ubjecl  of  hj!»  faitcilul  tiUerpr€;tatioiid,  and  to 
purtiie  a  course  which  obviouslj  tended  to  impair  the  reverence,  and 
shake  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  truths  derived  frofii  iheiu, 
it  appeared  to  U!i  that  ne  should  be  wanting  in  our  duty  it  we  did 
not  exambe  his  pretensions,  and  endeavour  to  prevent  his  seducing 
auj  one  into  unlounded  doubts  resp€clin{T  ttie  certanity  of  received 
icripturat  interpretationt. 

There  is  one  subject  to  mhich  we  think  it  right  again  to  allude 
before  wec|oae;  we  tS^o  it,  %ve  conte?(f^  with  some  anxiety,  and 
with  feelings  of  real  respect  towards  ihf»se  concerned.  We  !*peak 
of  the  list  of  subscribers  to  Mr.  Bellauiy*s  publication^  which,  aa 
we  have  said,  includes  the  names  of  enany  members  of  the  Royal 
family,  of  several  of  the  nobility,  of  the  dignified  clergy,  and  other 
respectable  individuals..  It  is  well  known  that,  when  illustrious  and 
lionourabb  names  appear  in  a  list  of  subscriptions  to  a  work,  they 
are  usually  reputed  to  convey  the  approbation  of  those  indjvtdiiaUy 
and  have  therefore  the  difect  eflfect  of  recommending  it  to  the  pub- 
lic. We  venture  then  respectfully  to  ask,  is  it  fitting  that  such  a 
work  as  this  should  continue  to  go  forth  thus  sanctioned  and  reconi* 
mended  ?  We  do  not  wish  a  single  name  to  be  withdrawn  solely 
on  our  representation ;  but  we  fio  most  earnestly  hope  and  trust 
.that  the  attention  of  those  who  have  patronized  the  work  will  be 
particularly  called  by  it  to  its  general  nature  and  teudeocyi  and  thal» 
if  they  should  find  our  strictures  to  be  well  founded,  they  will  seri- 
Oosly  consider  the  propriety  of  continuing  their  support. 


ADDENDUM 

to  the  Article  on  Light^i  Traveh,  p.  904. 


Since  our  Article  on  Captain  Light's  Journey  in  Egypt  and 
Kubia  was  printed  oflP,  a  very  cutious  discovery  has  been  made  re- 
specting the  bones  found  in  tlie  sarcophagus  of  the  pyramid  of 
Cephrenes.  Major  FitzcWence^  in  bis  journey  overland  from 
India,  reached  Cairo  shortly  after  the  opening  of  this  pyramid 
bad  been  accomplished  by  Belzoni ;  and^  with  the  zeal  and  enter- 
prize  incident  to  his  profession,  he  determined  to  enter  into  the 
pyramid,  and  examine,  for  himself,  tlie  wonders  of  the  central 
chamber,  so  recently  laid  ojien,  W  iih  less  reverence,  perhaps,  for 
tlie  augU5t  repository  of  the  mighty  dead  than  flight  have  been  felt 
liy  a  contemporary  of  tlie  Pharaohs,  he  brought  away  a  few^  ft^' 
menls  from  the  domus  eiilh  Pfuionia^  and  among  the  rest  some 
small  pieces  of  boncj  one  of  which  proved  to  be  the  lower  extre- 
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iDity  of  the  thigh  bone,  \ihere  it  conies  in  contact  ^ith  the  knee 
joint*  Tim  singiilar  cuiiosity  was  preseivte^d  by  Major  Fiizcla- 
rence  to  his  Royal  Highuess  div  Prince  Regent,  who  submitttd  it 
to  the  inspection  of  Sir  Everard  Home, 

Sir  Everard,  entertaining  no  doubt  of  its  being  part  of  a  humao 
skeleton,  took  it  to  thtj  Museum  of  the  CcJIege  of  Surgeons,  that, 
by  adjusting  it  to  tlie  same  part  of  different  aixed  skeletons,  he  mijjhl 
be  enabled  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  comparative  stature  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians  and  modern  Europeans.  On  a  closer  and  inort 
laborious  examination,  however,  the  frairment  wm  found  to  agree 
Milh  none  of  them  ;  and  it  finally  appeared  that,  instead  of  forming 
any  part  of  the  thigh-bone  of  a  human  subject,  it  actuaJly  made  part 
of  that  of  a  cow. 

This  discovery,  it  must  be  admitted,  somewhat  deranges  our 
previous  speculations  on  the  original  destination  of  the  pyramids. 
The  large  sarcophagi,  (and  indeed  we  always  considered  them  as 
mmeceasarily  large  for  the  human  figure,)  in^^tead  of  being  the  de- 
positories of  the  remains  of  the  kingij  of  Egypt,  would  now  a4>pear 
to  have  been  hollowed  out  and  sculptured  with  such  extraordinary 
skill  and  pains  to  receive  tlie  mortal  exuviae  of  the  tutelary  deities ; 
and  those  immense  masses,  in  which  they  were  intombed,  to  have 
solely  owed  their  boundless  cost  and  magniUceuce  tn  n  reverential 
regard  for  '  the  brutish  forms*  of  Apis  or  Osiris.  Unless  indeed, 
(which  we  do  not  tiiink  at  all  improbable,)  the  fanatic  sovereigns  of 
Egypt,  like  the  w  retched  devotees  ^ho,  to  steal  into  heave n> — 
*  Dying,  put  on  the  weeds  of  Dominick, 
Or  in  Frdnci&can  think  to  pass  disguised,* 

chose  to  be  placed  in  the  same  sarcophagus  %vith  their  gods, 
either  to  share  their  earthly  honours,  or  to  ensure  their  divine 
protection « 

That  buman  bones  w  ill  be  found  in  ibis  solemn  chamber  of 
death,  we  in  no  wise  doubt ;  meanwhile,  it  ought  to  excite  no  sur- 
prize that  Mr.  Bel/oni  should  consider  the  small  fragment  of  wh^ch 
we  have  spoken  as  belonging  to  a  human  body,  since  it  required  all 
the  practical  knowledge  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  to  ascertain  the 
subject  of  which  it  once  formed  a  part. 
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Kmerton,  illustrated  by  Portnits,  Maps,  and  Military  Plans.  Vols.  I.  andlL 
4to,    31.  Ss.  each. 

Illustrations  of  the  Dterary  History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  coosistiag 
of  Authentic  Memoirs,  and  Original  Letters  of  eminent  Persons,  and  intended 
as  a  Sequel  to  the  Literary  Anecdotes.  By  John  Nichols,  FJS.A.  Vol.  IIL 
«vo.     With  10  PortraiU.    ll.  7s. 

An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  John  Erskine,  D.D.  late  one  of 
the  Ministers  of  Edinburgh^  By  Sir  Henry  Moncrieff  Wellwood,  Bart,  D.D. 
8vo.    14s.  boards. 

Memoirs  of  Madame  Manson,  expUnatory  of  her  Conduct  with  renrd  to 
the  Morder  of  M.  Fualdes,  written  by  herself,  and  addressed  to  Madame 
Engelran,  her  Mother,  with  a  Portrait,  &c.  TransUted  from  the  French. 
12mo.    5s.  6d.  boards. 

BOTANY  AND  HORTICULTURE. 

Transactions  of.  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London.  Vol.  II.  Part  VIL 
15s.  6d.    Vol.  in.  Part  I.  4to.  11. 10s. 

COMMERCE. 

European  Commerce,  or  Complete  Mercantile  Guide  to  the  Continent  of 
Europe;  comprising  an  Account  of  the  Trade  of  all  the  Principal  Cities  of  the 
Continent,  copious  Tables  of  their  Monies,  Exchanges,  Weights  and  Mea- 
sures, with  their  proportion  to  those  of  Eneland;  the  Local  Regulations  of 
each  Place,  their  I'ariffs  of  Duties,  methods  of  Buying  and  Selling,  Tares  and 
other  allowances;  together  with  numerous  Official  Documents,  Ordinances, 
&c.  forming  a  Complete  Code  of  Commercial  Information.  By  C.  W.  R6r- 
dansz.     8vo.     IBs. 

An  Abridgment  of  all  the  Custom  Laws  in  force  in  Ireland,  and  of  the 
Laws  which  regulate  the  Trade  from  Ireland  to  and  from  all  Places  in  his 

Majesty's 
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M»jesty*ft  DomiiiioBS^  aiul  in  the  Dinnltu^Hts  of  Furei|;jj  Powers,  &c.     By  Joha| 
H<rimi,  ol"  liti  Mi»jesty*a  (Ju!stoii*»j  Duhtu).     8vo.     11.  Is.  boards.  I 

Uriner^s^il  Conimerce,  tn-  the  Commerce  uf  all  the  Mercaitiilt  Cities  aad  ' 
Towns  fif  dif  Wrjrltf;  cuiitui«i'iiig  a  Oi:r«^Tajjihical  Deschptioi*  of  each  Place; 
its  Weights,  Meiiaiirta,  Muiiifci*;  ctmr^e  imd  aperkitioD  of  Exchani^e,  Imports^ 
and  EvpiMts,  &c.     By  tlie  Eilitur  of  MordnacrV  CoinmercJiil  Diciiunary.  8vo. 
10&.  6d.  '  , 

Double  Entry  hy  Single,  a  New  Method  of  Boole -keeping,  appficahle  to  ftll] 
kinds  of  Bu5Uie*.s,  unri  cxemplilied  in  Vive  Sets  of  Books,  By  F.  W*  Cron*] 
iidn).    4to.     II.  l\K6tL 

Tables  of  Diicouiit  and  Profit,  od  a  New  and  CompreJicnsive  Plan,  exhibit- 
ing at  one  Relttreiice  tlit  ni>cutiHt  and  net  Procwrds  of  every  Sum  (by  the  ad-i 
^aoccof  One  Peiiiiy)  frMdj  Our  Penny  (O  Forty  SfiiHirigs,  and  fr*»m  Que  Pound] 
to  One  Thoijsai^d  pi^oads.  The  Rates  cniDmencini^atOocand  a  Quorter  perl 
Cent.,  and  ndvtiiicini;  pri*trre»bively  tu  tli.it  iLiliu  to  Fifty  per  Cent.;  and  ^ho* 
ing  the  addition  necessriry  m  bt  wutie  to  nuy  Sum,  in  order  to  gain  a  ceriaml 
per  rentage  upon  Keturus  in  Trade,  likewise  giving  the  Gross*  Amount  to  which  I 
'any  Sum  must  be  oiignient''H,  to  nnsfatn  the  Re-acti^»n  of  any  given  DiscountpJ 
'  without  injury  to  tl*e  Piincifial,     By  John  Evuna.     Royal  4lo,      l(.  Is.  | 

The  Family  Shiik^peare ;  rn  which  nothing  is  added  to  the  Original  Tcit,  bot'l 
those  Words  find  E%pre?»&ion sate  ijmilied  which  ciinnot  with  propriety  he  readT 
^loud  Ml  w    Family.     By  Thomas  Bowdkr,  E^f].   F.R.S.  aud  S,A.     JO  toI?, 
Itoyal  iHmo,     3l.  3^.  hoards. 

A  Histoid  uf  the  Tlieaires  of  London,  containing  an  Annual  Register  of  1 
""New  Piece?-,  Revi^afs.  Pantoiuimes^Acc.  \^iih  nccasional  Notes  and  Anecdote**.! 
Bem^  a  contmurition  of  Victor^  and  Oultou's  l!i^tonel>,  from  the  Year  17^5 f 
to  1»t7»  inclusive.     By  W.  C.  Oulion.    3  vols.  J2mo.    18s. 

Betlumirit :  a  Tragedy.  By  Richnrd  Shiel,  Esrj.  Author  of  tbe  Apostate^  | 
8vo.  36. 

EDUCATIOir. 

A  Sefjuel  to  the  French  Exercises  of  Choinbaud,  namel,Pefrin>  Wanostrocbt^  J 
'«»d  other  Grammars.     Being  a  Practical  Guide  to  trunslate  from  English  into  J 
jgood  French.    On  a  New  Phin,  with  Grammatical  Notes.    By  G,  H,  Poppleton. 
12aio,    3s. 

A  Key  to  tbe  same  Enercises.    I^mo.    9s.  6d.  bound. 

Conversations  on  Algebra.     Being  an  Introduction  to  the  First  Principles  of  J 
that  Science.     Designed  for  those  who  have  not  the  advaotaKe  of  a  Tutor,  a|  J 
'well  as  for  the  use  of  Students  in  Schools.     By  William  Cole,     Timo.    78. 
'      Profitable  Amusement  for  Children,  or  Familiar  Tables,  cotnbining  Useful  j 
Instruction  with  Pleasing  Entertainment.      18nio.     2s.  half^bound. 

Outlines  of  Philosophical  Eilucatinm,  illustrated  by  the  Method  of  Teachmgl 
*lhe  Logic,  or  First  Class  of  Philosophy,  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.     Bjr] 
Ccorge  Jardine,  A.M.  F.R.S/E.  Professor  of  Logic  and  Riieioric  in  that  Uiii- 
veriity.     8vo.    12s. 

Tbe  Mctaniorphoses,  or  ElTects  of  Education:  a  Tale.     18mo.    2s.  6d. 
-      The  Algebraist's  Assistant,  being  a  Compendium  of  Al^c^bra,  upon  the  Plan 
WWalkingameV  Tutor's  Assisiant.     By  James  Harris.     iSma.     4s. 

HISTORY. 

A  Universal  History,  in  Twenty-four  Books.    Translated  from  the  German 
*of  John  Von  Muller.     3  vols*  Bvo.     Ih  10s. 

A  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages.     By  Henry  Hal- 
lam,  Esq.     2  vols,  4to.     31.  3s. 

The  Annual  Register;  or,  a  View  of  the  Hiitoryi  Politics,  and  literature* 
for  tbe  Year  18  IT.    8vo.     16s.  boards. 

Coti»id^mti 


SSi  ^fo  PubtiaUioHs. 

Consicf^rmtioQS  sar  les  Prindraiix  Ev^nemeDs  de  la  R^toIqIioii  Franfaite. 
Ouvrajge  PostbQme  de  Madame  la  Baronoe  de  Stael.  Public  par  M.  le  Doe 
de  Broglie,et  M.  le  Baron  de  Stael.    3  vols.  8vo.    ll.  16».  boards. 

A  Translation  of  tbe  same  Work  into  English.    3  vols.  8vo.  IL  16s.  boards 
A  short  Account  of  the  Pindaries,  preceded  by  Historical  Notices  of  the 
'  difierent  Mabrat^a  States.    By  an  Officer  in  the  Service  of  the  East  India  Com- 
"^  panjr.    8vo.    7s.  6d. 

LAW. 

A  Complete  Collection  of  State  Trials  and  Proceeding  for  High  TreasoBy 
aod  other  Crimes  and-  Misdemeanors,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Year 
1783;  with  Notes  and  other  Illustrations.  Compiled  by  T.  B.  Howell,  Eaq. 
F.R.S.  F.$.A.  and  continued  from  the  Year  1783  to '  the  Present  Time.  ^ 
Thomas  Jones.  Vol.  XXIV.  (or  3d  of  the  New  Series.)  Royal  8vciu 
lis.  6d. 

Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  determined  in  the  High  Coort  of  Chanoenr 
during  the  time  of  Lord  Cl^ancellor  Eldon.  By  C.  T.  Swanston,  of  Liooofan 
Inn,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law.  Vol.  I.  Part  I.  commencing  in  Hilary  Term,  9B 
Geo.  HI.,  1818.  The^  Reports  are  a  regular  continnauon  of  Mr.  Meri?ak?li 
3d  Volume,  and  will  be  continued.    Royal  8vo.    5s.    . 

Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  determined  on  the  Eijuit^  side  of  tbe  Court  of 
Exchequer  before  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  commencing  m  the  Sittiiigt  befora 
Trinity  Term,  57  Geo.  HI.,  1817,  to  the  end  of  Hilary  Term,  58  Geo.  IH-t 
1818.  By  Edmund  Robert  Daniell,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.  Barristtr  at 
Law.    These  Reports  will  be  continued  regularly.    Royal  8vo.  68. 

A  General  Catalogue  of  Law  Books.  The  Fifth  £ditioiiy  oomcttd  wad 
tnlarged.    Qy  Joseph  Butterworth  and  Son.    12mo.    4s. 

MEBICINE,  ANATOMY,  AND  SUROERT. 

Surgical  Observations.  Being  a  Quarterly  Report  of  Cases  in  SuiyafT.  ^ 
Charles  Bell,  Surgeon  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  illustrated  by  Plates.  PartL 
Vol.11.    8vo.   68. 

An  Essay  on  the  Symptoms,  Causes,  and  Treatment  of  Inversio  Uteri,  with 
a  History  of  the  Successful  Extirpation  of  that  Organ  during  the  Chronip  Staft 
af  the  Disease.    By  W.  Newnbam,  Surgeon,  Farnham.     8vo.   5s. 

On  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Tetanus  and  Hydrophobia ;  with  soma 
observations  on  a  natural  classification  of  diseases  in  geperaL  By  Robert  Keid^ 
M.D.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Facts  and  Observations  on  Livec  Complaints,  and  those  various  and  aiteo* 
sive  Derangements  of  the  Constitution  arising  from  Hepatic  irregularity  and 
Obstruction ;  with  practical  Remarks  on  the  Biliary  and  Gastric  Secretion^ 
and  upon  other  important  Points  essential  to  Health  :  pointing  out  a  new  aqd 
saccessful  Mode  of  Treatment,  illustrated  by  numerous  cases.  The  third  Eifi- 
tion,  very  considerably  enlarged.  By  John  r  aithhom,  formerly  Suffeoo  in  the 
Honourable  Elast  India  Company's  service. 

Statements  relative  to  the  present  Prevalence  of  Epidemic  Fever  among  d^ 
poorer  Classes  of  Glasgow ;  with  some  suggestions  for  affording  more  adequate 
assistance  to  ihe  sick,  and  for  checking  the  further  progress  of  the  cootagioi^ 
in  a  letter  addres«>ed  to  the  Honourable  the  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow.  Sjj 
Richard  Millar,  M.D.     8vo.  2s. 

Prncttcal  Observations  on  Continued  Fever,  espiecially  thUt  form  at  present 
existing  as  an  epidemic,  with  some  remarks  on  the  most  efficient  plans  for  its^ 
suppression.     By  Robert  Graham,  M.D.    8vo.  3s. 

The  Horse  Owner's  Guide,  C4>ntaining  valuable  Information  on  the  Manage* 
ment  and  Cure  of  the  Diseases  incident  to  Horses,  more  particularly  that  Terj 
fatal  DiMasa  called  Glanden^  with  many  estaemcd  Recipes.    Bj  Tbomaa 
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8vo. 


Iste  Vetennftry  Surgeon  to  the  Second  E^imeot  of  Dragoon  Otmrds. 

55.  6d.  boaidn. 


A  Fail  and  Correct  Account  of  the  Military  Occurrencei  of  the  lafe  War 
'  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  Americap  with  an  Appendix 
and  Plates.     By  Wilham  Jatnea.    'i  vols.   8va«  price  U.  lOs.  boiirdii. 

llIfiCEtLANT£|« 

Lei^Vs  oew  Picture  of  Londoo ;  or,  a  View  of  the  Politicnl,  Kelijiious,  Me- 
I  dical,  Uteraryr  Municipal,  Coramerciut,  and  Moral  State  of  the  British  Meiri>- 

jK>h!> :  preiienttiig  a  hrief  and  luminous  Guide  to  the  Stranger^  oo  all  Syhjecti  ^ 
|€tiiri€Cted  with  general  Inlbriimtion,  Business,  or  AmuieiuenC     Emliellished  ' 
ivith  tiuiuerotis  Viewi,  Mnp  and  Plan.     Price  9&.  buuod. 

On  ihe  Safety  Lamp  for  Coal  Miners ;  with  some  Researches  oo  Flame.  By 
Sir  Humphry  Duvy.    Sva  85. 

The  Encyclopsedia  Edinensis;  or.  Diction ury  of  Arts,  Sdences,  and  Miscel* 
I  laneuus  Literature;  to  be  completed  in  six  vols.  4to.  illustrated  by  IBO  plates. 
'  By  James  Millar  Millar,  M.  D,    VoL  ii.  parts  2  and  3.    8s.  each. 

A  Stfries  of  Essays  on  several  most  iraportant  new  Systems  and  luFentbos, 
'  pariicularty  interesting  to  ihe  Mercantile  and  all  Seafaring  Men,  Ike*  ike.    By 
\  Abraham  Bosquet,  Esq.  late  one  of  his  Mojesty^s  Commissaries  of  the  Musler». 
Royal  8vo.    10s,  Hd. 

Dr.  Rees*s  Cyctop^ia,  Part  \%xv,  4to.  IL  Is.   br^e  paper  3l.  3s. 
Adversaria^  or  Setectinos  and  Reflections  or  Civil^  Political,  Moral  and 
Hcligious  Subjects,  intended  to  instil  into  the  Minds  of  Youth,  who  have  had 
I  m  liberal  Educationi  a  correct  Knowledge  of  Men  and  Thitags.     By  Georga 
Ilarrisuit.    8vo.  8fi. 

Reciprocal  Duties  of  Parents  and  Children.  By  Mrs,  Taylor,  of  Ongar. 
Foolsciip  8vo.  5s. 

Familiar  Lecture*  on  Moral  Philosophy*  By  John  Poor  Est lin,  LLD*  8 
irols.  Bvo.  18s. 

Considerutiuns  respecting  Cambridge^  more  particularly  relating  to  its 
Botanical  Professorship.  By  Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Jkc* 
President  of  the  Linnean  Society.    8vo.  2«.  fid. 

A  Vindication  of  the  Universit/ of  Cambridge^  from  the  Reflections  of  Sir 
James  Edward  Smith,  Prebideni  of  the  Linnean  Society^  contained  in  a 
Pamphlet,  entitled  "  Considerations  ref  pectiug  Cambridge,''  Aec,  By  the  Rev, 
James  Henry  Monk,  B.D.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  and  Regius 
Professor  of  Greek  in  tlie  University  of  CambridKe.    8vo.  Ss.  &d. 


On  the  Literary  Character,  illustrated  by  the  History  of  Men  of  Genius^ 
rawn  from  their  "    "  -  ^     -     .  .....  ^  ^     .    . 

ties  of  Literature.     8vo,  99.  6 d. 


drawn  from  their  own  Feelings  and  Confession.     By  the  Author  of  Curiosi 


Lectures  on  the  History  of  IJterature,  Ancient  and  Modern,  From  the 
I  German  of  Frederick  Scblegel.     2  vols.  8vo.  II.  Is.  boards. 

The  Trials  of  James,  Duncan,  and  Robert  M*Gregor,  thieeSonsof  thecele- 
I  brated  Rob  Roy,  before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  in  the  years  175i?,  175S, 
[and  1754.  To  which  is  predxed,  a  Memoir  relating  to  the  Highlands,  wicli 
i^biecdotet  of  Roy  Roy  iind  his  Family.    12fno,  7s. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  fur  the  Year  1753.    8vo.  5t. 

The  Angler'a  Vade-Mecuin,  contaiiiiiig  a  descriptive  Account  of  the  Watw 
lilies,  their  Seasons,  and  the  kind  of  Weather  that  brings  them  most  on  the 
IWater.  The  whole  represented  in  twelve  coloured  Plates.  To  which  is  added, 
I  A  Description  of  the  diflfereat  Baits  used  in  Angling,  aud  where  found.  By 
[Mr.CarrolL  post  8vo.  g*. 

WATt^aAL  Histonr  aSiO  iiTSERALor.r. 

A  Treatise  on  Rivers  aud  Torrents^  with  the  Method  of  regulating  their 
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Covne  tnd  CImnoels.  By  Paul  Frisi,  m  Barnabite,  Professor  Royal  of  Mi. 
cbematics  at  Milan,  &c.  To  which  is  added,  an  Essay  on  NaTipble  Canals. 
By  the  same.  Translated  by  Major-General  John  Gantin,  Acting  Chief  £n- 
pneer  on  the  Beo^  Establisbmeot.    4to.  IL  lit.  6d. 

A  new  Deicripure  Catalogue  of  Minerals ;  following  in  general,  the  System 
of  Werner,  With  Plates  and  Eiplanation  of  Hydraulic  Bl6w-pipe  and  Lapi- 
daries Apparatus.    By  J.  Mawe.    ISmo.  3s. 

NOVELS. 

Llewefleo,  Or  the  Vale  of  PlioUmmon,  a  Novel.    3  vols.  ISmo.  11.  Is. 

The  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  and  other  Tales,  in  Prose.  By  the  Ettnck  Sbep- 
kerd.  Author  of  the  Queen's  Wakck    9  vols.  ISmo.  14s. 

Sophia,  or  the  Dangerous  Indiscretion,  a  Tale,  founded  on  Facts.  9  vols. 
Itmo.  16s.  6d. 

Lionel,  or  the  Last  of  the  Pevenseys,  a  novel.    3  vols.  ISmo.  ll.  Is. 

Marriage,  a  novel.    3  vols.    ISmo.  11.  Is. 

Women,  or  Pour  et  Contre,  a  Tale.  By  the  Author  of  Bertram,  a  Tragedy. 
3  vols.  12mo.  II.  Is. 

Felix  Alvarez ;  or  Manners  in  Spain, containing  descripuve  Accounts  of  the 
Principal  Evcnu  of  the  late  Peninsular  War,  ai^  authentic  Anecdotes,  illus- 
trative of  the  Spanish  Character,  interspersed  with  Poetry,  original,  and  from 
the  Spanish.    By  Aleiander  R.  C.  Dallas,  Esq.    3  vols.  12mo.  18s. 

New  Tales,  by  Mrs.  Opie.    4  jrols.  limo.  11.  8s.  boards. 

The  Physiognomist.   4  vols.  iSmo.  10s.  6d.  boards. 

PIILOLOCT. 

The  Dictionary  of  the  English  Laogua^,  in  which  the  Words  are  deducted 
from  tbetr  Originals,  and  iUostrated  in  their  diBSerent  Sjignifications,  by  Exam- 
ples from  the  best  Writers.  To  wInCh  is  preBxed,  a  Hbtory  of  the  Laoguage, 
aad  an  English  Grammar.  By  Samuel  Johnson,  LLJ3.  With  numerous 
Corrections,  and  with  the  Addition  of  many  Thousand  Words.  By  the  Rev. 
Henry  J.  Todd,  M. A.  F.S.A.    5  vols.  1  il.  lis. 

Un  Diction nai re  des  Verbes  Fran^ais,  or  a  Dictionary  of  French  Verbs, 
showing  their  different  Governments.  To  which  is  preBxed,  a  Table  of  the 
irrepilar  Verbs,  and  some  Remarks  on  the  Tenses  of  the  Conjugation  and  tlie 
Article.  Bv  J.  C.  Tarver,  Master  of  the  French  and  Italian  Languages,  at  the 
Macclesfield  Grammar  School. 

An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scotish  Langua^^e,*  in  which  the  Words 
are  deduced  from  their  Originals,  explained  in  their  rii^'erent  Senses,  and  au- 
thorised by  the  Names  of  the  Writers  in  whose  Works  they  occur.  Abridged 
from  the  4to.  edition,  by  the  Author,  John  Jamiesoo,  F.R.S.  and  F.S.A.E. 
8vo.  14s. 

Discours  sur  les  Langues  Vivantes,  a  Treatise  on  the  Living  Languages,  con- 
taining, in  a  small  Compass,  the  necessary  Rules  tor  acquiring  a  Knowledge  of 
them,  particnlarly  of  the  Italian  and  French,  with  a  Treatise  ou  the  Difficulties 
of  the  Italian  Poetry.    By  A.  Anaya.    lf2mo.  4s.  6d. 

An  Essay  on  Spanish  Literature,  containing  its  History  from  the  Commence^ 
ment  in  the  Twelfth  Century,  to  the  present  Time,  with  ^n  Account  of  the 
best  Writers  in  their  several  Departments,  and  some  critical  Remarks;  fol- 
lowed by  a  History  of  the  Spanish  Drama,  and  Specimens  of  the  Writers  of  the 
different  Ages.    By  A.  Anaya.    19mo.  5s. 

POETRY. 

The  Third  and  Fourdi  Cantos  of  a  Prospectus  and  Specimen  of  an  intended 
National  Work.  By  William  and  Robert  Whistlecraft,  of  Stow  Market,  Suf- 
folk, Harness  and  ColUr  Makers,  intended  to  comprise  the  most  interesting 
Particulars  rdating  to  King  Arthur  and  his  Round  Table.   8vo.  5s.  6d. 

Lines 


lines  OD  the  Death  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Charlotte.  By  the 
Rev.  Qeorge  Croly,  A.M.  Author  of  Paris  io  1815,  a  Poem.    8vo.  $8.  6d. 

The  Friendsy  a  Poem,  in  foor  Books.  By  the  Rev.  Francis  Hodgson,  A.M. 
Vicar  of  Bakewell,  Derbyshire,  Translator  of  Juvenal,  and'of  Twelve  Books  of 
Charlemagne,  and  Author  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.    Bvo.  7s. 

Llewelyn  ap  Jorwerth,  a  Poem,  in  five  Cantos.    By  W.  £.  Meredith,  Esq. 

Translations  from  Camoens,  and  other  Poets,  with  original  Poetrj.  By  the 
Author  of  Modern  Greece,  and  the  Restoration  of  the  Works  of  Art  to  Italy. 
8vo.  4s. 

The  Fourth  and  last  Canto  of  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  with  other  Poems  ■■' 
and  Notes.     By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Bvron.   -Bvo.     19s.  ^, 

Historical  Illustrations  of  the  Fourth  Canto  of  Childe  Harold.    By  J.  Hob-  ^ 
bouse,  Esq.  of  Trinity  College,  A.M.  and  F.RS.    8vo.     14s. 

The  Fudge  Family  in  Paris,  in  a  Series  of  Letters,  from  Phil.  Fudge,  Esq. — 

Hiss  Biddy  Fudge — Mr.  Bob  Fudge.  &c.    Edited  by  Thomas  Brown  the  J 

younger.     Foolscap  8vo.    7s.  6d. 

'  Endymion  :  a  Poetic  Romance.    B^  John  Keates.    8vo.    9s.    .  j 

'  Lectures  on  the  English  Poets,  delivered  at  the  Surry  Institution.    By  W.  j 

Haxlitt.    8vo.    10s.  6d. 

Poems,  Latin,  Greek,  and  English.  To  which  are  added,  an  Historical  In- 
quiry and  Essay  upon  the  Administration  of  Government  in  England  during 
the  Kinifs  Jdinnrity.  By  N.  Hardinge,  Esq.  M.A.  Fellow  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  &c.  Collected  and  revised  by  George  Hardinge,  M.A.  F.RS.  and 
F.8.A.     With  a  Portrait  of  the  Author.    8vo.     14s. 

Melancholy  Effusions,  and  other  Miscellaneous  Pieces.  ,By  W.  Weaver, 
Private  in  the  Third  Regiment  of  Guards..    Foolscap  8vo.     9s. 

The  Gentleman,  a  Satire,  written  during  the  Years  1812,  IS,  14,  and  15. 
8vo.    4s. 

The  Rhapsodist,  or  Mes  Souvenirs;  in  an  Epistle  to  Aristus.  By  Richard 
Esmond  Comeford,  Esq.    8vo.  14s.  or  4to.  II.  Is.  boards. 

The  Confession,  or  the  Novice  of  St.  Clare,  and  other  Poems.  By  the  Au- 
thor of  Purity  of  Heart.     4s.  boards. 

Antonia,  a  Poem ;  -with  Notes  descriptive  of  the  Plague  in  Malta.  By  Mord* 
Young.    8vo.    5s. 

The  Recluse  of  the  Pyrenees.    8vo.    4s.  6d. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

The  Principles  of  Population  and  Production  investigated ;  the  Questions — 
Does  Population  regulate  Subsistence,  or  Subsistence  Population  ? — Has  the 
latter,  in  its  Increase,  aTendency  to  augment  or  diminish  the  average  quantum 
of  Employhient  and  Wealth  ?  and — Should  Government  encourage  or  ched^ 
early  Marriage  ?    By  George  Purves,  LL.D.    8yo.    10s.  6d. 

Rational  'Reform,  on  Constitutional  Principles,  addressed  to  the  good  Sense 
of  the  English  Nation.     By  a  Barrister.    8vo.    7s.  6d. 

On  the  Import  of  Colonial  Com.    By  H.  T.  Colebrooke,  Esq.    8vo.  7§.  6d. 

TUEOLOGr. 

Novum  Testamenturo,  Griece.  Textum  ad  Fidem  Codicum,  Versionum  et 
Patriim  recensuit  et  Lectionis  Varietatem  adjecit  t).  Jo.  Jac  Griesbadi* 
EditioNova.     5ivol«.8vo.   21.  2s. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Soriptures. 
By  Thomas  Hartwell  Home,  A.M.  illustrated  with  Maps  and  Facsimiles  of  Bib- 
lical MS$.     3  vols.  8vo.    21.  28. 

Plain  Remarks  on  the  Four  Gospels,  adapted  to  the  Use  of  the  Poorer 
Classes,  and  chiefly  designed  for  the  Benefit  of  Schools  and  Families.  By  the 
Rev.  James  Slade,M,.A.     12mo.    9b.  6d. 

Discourses 


tsa 


Nno  BuhUcation^ 


Discourses  on  Sercral  Subjects  and  Occasions.    B/  tbe  Re?.  W.  Hcit,  M.At 

Fwriilimr  Sermon*  ou  ^eveml  of  the  Doctrines  and  Duties  of  the  Christian 
Religivii,     By  ibe  Rev.  W.  burruw,  LL  D.  K^A.     2  vuU  8vo.     li.  1«. 

On  the  Nniure,  Hni^re»is  atid  Cunsequruces  of  Schism;  with  immediate  re*|| 
fertriicf  to  ibc  Pre^tu  btaie  uf  Reb^iousi  Afisirs  in  this  Countij.  B)-  the  Ren  , 
C<  Dttubenj,  Arcbdeucon  uf  Suruu).     8vo.    7s.  6d. 

Lecture;*  un  tbe  Gospel  uf  St.  AUttbe^ir.  By  the  Rev.  O,  Lod|ei  Curate  of 
SCi  Marina  I  et\  BHrkiiig.     ^vti.     l'2s,  bnard&. 

On  Frotestani  Nonet; uforimty*     By  Josiiih  Conder.    2  vols.  8vo.   14s.  bds* 

Mcditatians  of  n  Neoobyte,  with  >iutes.     Posi  8to.     &s.  6d.  boards.  , 

Observations  on  the  Doctrine,  DiacipUne^  and  Manners  of  tbe  Weslejaa 
Metb(>disi»,  and  also  uf  the  Evangelicul  Part?^  as  far  as  the  latter  adhere  ta|| 
tbe  aHioe  System;  ii^duding  biiiciures  un  the  Notiunii  entertained  by  both  re- 
specting a  Divine  Frovideiicey  and  the  Unlawfulness  of  Amusement  among;^  I 
Cbristians.     By  the  Rev.  Latbam  Wainewngbt,  A.M,  F.A.S,     8vo.    6s.  1 

A  Letter  to  a  bighly  respected  Friend,  on  tbe  subject  of  Certain  Errori'j 
of  the  Antinomian  kind,  which  b«%'e  latek  Sprani^  up  in  the  West  of  Eng* 
landf  and  are  now  iiuiking  aji  alarming  Progress  tbrouebont  tbe  Kingdoms 
Wub  Notes  and  Appendix.     By  the  Hev.  John  Simon »|  LL.B.  Rector  of  Paul's* 
Cray.     8vo.     44, 

Consolation  for  Mourners:  Five  Sermons^  entitled^  Faith's  Estimate  of 
Afflicuve  Dispensations.     By  tbe  tatc  Rev.  Jobn  Hill.     Bvo,     Is.  dd. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David,  one  of  the  Patronr 
of  the  London  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  amongst  tbe  Jews,  un  the 
Proceedings  unti   Prusprcls  oi  that  Society;    dated  Moscow,  February  24|i^l 
181B.     VVith  an  Appendix,  containing  some  interesting  documents  illustratiTtt>l 
of  the  Present  State  of  the  Jews  On  tbe  Continent.     By  the  Rev,  Lewis  Way,r] 
J1.A.  of  Staostead  Park,  Sussei.    aro,    2s.  ^, 

A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Chunibes  in  England;  applied  to  the  Purposet ' 
of  tbe  Society  for  Promoting  the  Enlargement  and  Building  of  Churches  andT'] 
Chofiels.     To  which  is  added,  a  Sermon  on  the  Honour  of  God,  in  Places  of.  1 
Public  Worship.     By  John  Brewster,  M.A.  of  Durham.     Pubhshed  for  tht 
Benetit  and  Purposes  o(  the  above  .Society,     ^^q.    5s.  Od. 

Sermon*  and  Lectures.     By  Alexander  Brunton,  D.D.     8vo.  Hs. 

A  Compendium  Qt  the  Holy  Scrijjturcs,  for  the  Use  of  Families.  Dedicated, 
by  Permission,  to  tbe  Hga.  and  Right  Rev,  (be  Lord  Bishop  ai  Durham.  By 
a  Layman  of  the  Church  of  Rnglond,     4 to.     Purt  L  fts. 

The  Great  Exemplar  of  Sanctity,  described  in  the  Life  and  Death  of  JesuA  I 
Chrint  the  Saviour  of  the  World,  with  Considerations  on  tbe  several  Parts  ot  ] 
the  History  and  approprinre  Prayers.  By  Jcreiny  Taylor^  D.D.  Chaplain  ia  i 
Ordinary  to  King  Charles  L  and  afterwards  Lord  liisbopof  Down  and  Connor 
and  Dromorc.  Abridged  by  W,  N.  Darnell,  B<D.  Prebendary  of  Durham,  J 
3vo.     lOs.  6d. 

The  Principles  of  Christian  Evidence,  illuftrated  by  an  FAamination  of  Ar*J 

gnments  subversive  of  Natural  Theoloi;y  and  tbe  Internal  Evidence  of  Chris- J 

tianity,  sidvaticed  by  Dr.  T.  Chalmers,  In  bis  Evidence  nnd  Authority  of  tbe] 

Christian  Revelation.     By  Duncan  Mearns,  D.D.  Professor  of  Theology  laj 

•  King's  College  and  University,  Aberdeen.     12mo.    ^is.  1 

An  Essay  on  tbe  Proper  Lesstms  appointed  by  the  Litur^gy  of  the  Church  of  1 
England,  to  lie  Read  on  Sundays  and  chief  Festn'ols  throughout  the  Year.  T*'T 
which  are  pteHxed  Preface*,  pointing  out  tbe  design  of  the  i^e^pective  Lessoni^^ 
together  wnli  ^uch  Kefltt^tions  and  Ejiplanatory  Nore»outbe  several  Passage^] 
coiitainetl  therein,  ai  may  serve  to  cnfuice  the  Duties  nnd  Doctrines  pro*  | 
pounded  to  our  Faith  and  Practice*     By  Wtllium  Wogan,  Esq.  late  of  Ealing^ 

in 


I 


ftddl^ex.    Ttie  Third  Edition,  trith  a  Life  of  the  Aodior,  by  the  Rcr, 
Jmnes  GatlilT,     4  vols,  3vo.     2L  8s. 

Sermons  ou  the  Nature,  Offices^  vmd  Character  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  iht 
Eev.  T  Bovvdler,  A.M.-   8vo.     14s. 

The  Third  Volume  of  a  Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies  that  have  heen  ful- 
filled, are  now  6ntshitig,  or  will  hereafter  be  fultiEled,  relative  tn  the  Great 
Period  of  1'290>  the  Papal  and  Mahammedan  Apostacics,  the  Tyrannical  Ktfi)(fi 
of  Antichrist,  or  the  In6del  Power,  and  the  Restoration  of  the  Jews.  By  the 
Rev.  G.S.  Fiiher,  B.D.     8vo.     ris. 

The  Spirit  of  ihe  Gospel;  or,  the  Four  Evangelists,  elucidated  by  Explana- 
tory Ohseivation*,  Historical  References^  and  JVlisceJIaneouslilustfaiions.  Bj 
the  Rev.  W\  Gilly,  MA.     8vo.     10s. 

A  complete  Survey  of  Scripture  Geography:  containing  an  Historical  Ao 
count  of  the  Primitive  Nations,  and  of  all  theCoontries  and  People  meniioned 
in  Sacred  History.  To  which  is  prefixed,  ao  Jntroduccory  Essay,  concerning 
ihe  Origin,  Occii»ion,  Character,  and  Meeiiing  of  each  Book  or  Writing  in  tl^ 
Holy  Bible;  wherein  also  the  most  didicult  Subjects  of  the  Mosaic  History  artt, 
clearly  and  fully  confirmed  by  Physical  Eeasonij  and  Proofs,  deduced  from  the 
present  Improved  State  of  Science;  with  a  List  of  Texts,  V^ersiona,  Para- 
nhrftses,  ai»d  Targums,  in  all  Languages  into  which  the  Holy  Writings  hav« 
oeen  translated  or  converted.  By  Thomas  Hemin^^  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxon, 
IJIust rated  by  a  set  of  Maps  and  a  Chart  of  the  World.     Royal  4to.     3t.  lOs. 

*,*  The  Survey  of  Scripture  Geography  is  sold  separately  from  the  Atlas. 
Ih  boards,  and  lb  5s.  half-bound* 

TOPooRAPinr, 

A  Concise  Description  of  Endowed  Grammar  Schools  in  England  and 
"Wales,  By  Nicholas  Carlisle,  F.R.S,  M.R.LA.  and  F.  and  S.SJi.  Very  ele- 
|antly  printed,  with  Fac-Vuniles  of  Seals,  &c.  2  vols.  8vo.  ^l.  16s.  boards. 
Large  paper,  41.  4s.  boards. 

Part  IX.  of  Picturesque  Delineations  of  the  Southern  Coast  of  Engtanif* 
Ettgraved  by  W.  B.  Cooke  atid  G.  Cooke,  from  original  Drawings  by  J.  M.  . 
W.  Turner,  R.A.  and  other  eminent  Artists:  containing  East  and  West  Looe«  ; 
Cornwall;  llfracnmb,  North   Devon;  and  Tintatiel  Castle,  Cornwall;  witS 
Yi^nettes  of  the  Logan  Rock,  Cornwall,  and  Cowes  Castle,  Isle  of  Wight. 
Pnnts  9s.  6d.  prords  IBs. 

TheScientihc  Tourist  through  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland:  in  winch  the 
Traveller  is  directed  to  the  Beauties  and  principal  Objects  of  Antiquity,  Art, 
Science,  the  fine  Views  and  Situations,  &c.  worthy  of  notice  or  remark;  in- 
cluding (he  Minerals,  Fossils,  rare  Plants,  and  other  Subjects  in  Natural  Ui»« 
lory,  divided  into  Counties.  By  T,  WaJford,  Esq.  F.A.S.  and  FX3.  2  voli. 
l3mo.     12s.  boards,  and  witii  coloured  plates,  14s. 

Thanet  and  the  Cinque  Ports;  consisting  of  Views  of  all  the  Chttrchet, 
Castles*  Vestiges  of  Antiquity,  singular  Residences,  &c,  in  Margate,  Broad- 
stairs,  Rarnsgaie,  Sandwich,  Dover,  Hythe,  Rornney,  Rye,  Winchelsea,  end 
Hastings;  accompanied  with  Historical,  Topographical,  and  Antiquarian  De- 
scriptions, as  well  as  Particulars  nf  the  Agricultural  Products  and  Nitlural 
History  of  the  Tract  described.  The  Descriptions  by  E.  W,  Bray  ley,  and  tht 
Engravings  by  W.  Deeble.  With  vignette  titles,  a  map,  and  105  elegant  eo- 
|ravings.     ^  vols,  foolscap  8vo.     II.  18s,  6d.  demy  dvo.  31.  Is. 

Planta*s  New  Picture  of  Paris,     bs. 

Peak  Scenery,  Ijeing  the  first  of  a  Series  of  Encursioos  in  Derbyshire.  Br 
£.  Rhodes.  Part  I.  Demy  4to.  ll.  4s,  in  royal  4to.  II.  14s.  and  in  imperial 
410.  with  India  proof  plates,  31. 

A  Genernl  Hi!»tory  of  Malvern,  intended  to  comprise  all  the  Advantages  of 
a  Guide,  with  the  more  important  DetaiU  ^f  Chemical,  Mineralogical,  and 

TOfc.  mz.  jra.  zxxvii*  x  Statistical 


htmxtiiKA  Infumuot     B^  Jom  Ciamaer^  Xa     Cnmx  Hn.  9i  am 
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f.  .iimnm  o''^ni»en  ii  tut  I  iiri«  Siaie  o-  Noli  Anrna.  nnr  i' 
CiiiMUi.  iftriumn-i  II  tiH  "^tM*  lfr:iT.  in  .Mini  Hitfmr'  con laininj  Van rcuiirT- 
««ii|m;«jiiii;:  III*  hrivf  u'  Ijuic  uic  ^niviMuur  luemariLfr  m  tut  Veuiu*  air 
Cmiiii'vAc^  &^-    bn.     I'^i 

liTtltTr   truU.   llilUUIl        Ir    MtfTTI!   BtrKUCCL        hn.     9s 

7ru>«:t«  Cifruu^  tut  I'iiii«c  ^*lill•f;  u'  ntiM^ia.  II  lilt  Year*^  IW  mm  inTT 
mur  ittiH'.  liilL.iiur  U'>::  :  luciitfiif^  au  Accouii.  u'  f'mnge*'  DCTwee!  ••iimiza 
Hir  b' lUiiL.  mic  1  mvei?  fitmi^.  vaniHip  Viiru  o*  liritaji.  iruwii.  ant  '.•-> 
uHOt..  will  Lurrvctiuui  auc  iaifrnwuiieau  til  IHll.  b^  juiu  lleiiu.  ^^m 
piBi*-i     tt«-L.  b% 

Narrative  a!  ii  Jimrnpt-  n-  tiit  Inierjir  itf  Comfc.  anc  o*  t  '^  »iay.  ti  aar 
inm.  ttm:  Cuuian.  n>  tuc  lflH*-»  Jt;j(  anc  llsf  .  cuntBiniiit:  ai.  Accuun-  c  ok 
■Hit',  iiiumftiiiip  1  raiiMictJifiit  i>'  l.<rrt!  A^llNrr■:'^  Loiuaw^  ii  fut  C.oar  or 
Fa^m.  aiic  lltnanratiidtt  m  tut  Couiiirie-  «riiici  i:  tssiicc.  b«  Curiu  xiae^ 
J-.l^^      lliuttrawr  ti«  luMift  auc  oiimt  «ivTaTmei.     -itii  3.  hi 

bpaiiin-  Aniericfc  .  u*  •>  lifSRniitiv^.  iiigtiirioi..  axir  C««'qpmuliica  Acsmhk 
of  tilt  Lhmuiiiuia  uf  S|iaii..  ii.  trit  ^\«!«ten  UcmisuiterL.  runimentB  aar 
iUMoi* .  iliMtraiec  tn  a  Jfiaf.-  a*  S|Huiifi  Nur:i  America,  anr  na.  Was:  iaos 
Itimuot  :  h  Mai-  v*  Spaniii  SuutL  Aiucrrioh.  uac  ai  EnpTav-nc.  reorenmngc 
Utt  t.-ifuimrative  Aitnamt  uf  I  lit  Atiuimtaiii»  ir  tuun  &f:gitiiH  ir  £.  £ 
BuiifiyjMltt.  Captaui  il  ttit  Cuna  ui  Kuva  F«nginHfrr>  L  %-ulh  bn.  Ii.  J& 
iMjaitit. 

£  Joimv^  ttiruiip.  A«B^  Miiitir.  AnaenA.  anc  EncmiKtar..  ii  tnr  T^n 
3t;2l  auc!  lt>«  Witt.  Kenafkt  oii  ttit  Mamm  u^  Amanoe:.  aar  tnt^^ 
irea:  u'  tii»  Ivii  Tbuumuc  B,«  Juiii  Mtfcdouuic  £iiineir.  £icc;.  Wxiii  asi 
u'llEiija  Aiai.  liiur.raiiv^  uf  tut  Man,ii»  uf  A iCMuides » Xmnymm..  Juiab.  ad 
litni'jliu%.  «ii^ri«\«c  V*  A<*nywnuiti.     bvL.  Ibk. 

hr^xumiti..  M;iii|  JLsinrjir  fnm.  fc  juuha'  kepc  u  tba:  County  n.  t» 
Yeai  IT'l'  u  ZTt  b«  H  L  S«iiiv»  Zt  ^uat  »  prcckec^  ar.  Inminu7> 
ii^iu.'juiiuufiiiig  H\MW*  AuL-uunifr  u'  tiat  Muiiuerfc  ii^  tut  O'iseouiiiatfnL  anc  u'  me 
Mi»biui  II  OrMniiaiic.  wi:t.  ^n-iuut  iit'i*;*%Btiup  Iiiiimuiiiinr  re^pecui^  t» 
Crtroe-toiitii,  6tc  uf  :ii*i:  Cuun'.-^.  uuc  iliuiiiniiei!  tn  a  Ctiar;  »•  GncenanfL 
B*  0   Friet      Tnnisiausf.  fnm.  im  Otntaii.    bvL.  lit  Oc 

OiiM:*^M'.iiiiih  UL  Or««iiiaiit.  :t*t  iioiii'.t;ii:  Seu'u  aiir  ;Uf  Niir:t-weE  Paifc 
lo  iiM  faciij*.  Oveui..  iiiHOe  jr  t  ^'oxii^t  it.  Di  ^  sb':  MnuL  auring  tia  Summer 
vt  jt:T       b»  lieriwt  0'K»_-.   ^  L^l      iv.    -IL.  Li 

Lh  SriHVL;  If*.  buBit  Aviun:  tc'  ai  I.Mvru-jiu  ut"  ft  Komai  Tn»-i;.  or.  :be 
HiL:  '•:'  Ciifcifit  II  r'ijani;iH::ut.  iif^etx.  m.  I'lZitr  unc  .ioinriiic:  dtftritvr*Mlm 
ti*  "^  K'VLT  177 i  7u  »ncL  IS  norivc.  l  .'^lurirft  n  :tit  rinitiicii*.  i»;  Lausuine, 
kiic  I'.'  Mour  JbSiaii'.^  iir-iutt  0»;irt.i».  ii*  :!i*  hL:h'.*r  u:  Lcne^  f'-oiL  Ptfis 
111  J  TV*: — •;.,  rut  P'ui«<t  L»'  Pfc-i»  II  :>r'..  i.  -^  iirii:  SkeirL  il  IEj*.  and  Iwa 
T'Mj'f  It  :t'7.     ^  Wt»-«.i..  L' I*  T  K.S      '..mi.  (•*. 

1  IK  'I  ■»' t  t  m'  MdT'„.  F..r  .  ii  \  t  T.i  ;i.-  .  !•  '.Tit  Tt.irtefiiii.  CcnMirr.  Traw- 
la^ec  ••  UL  •»•*  Juiiiai..  w.ii  N  i-.f*.  i*  "vk^.tihu.  Marsaeu  I  .K.S..  ^"C-  Lib»- 
in*'-^'  "_x  I  n:-. ;      i'.-.     ::.    :j-    •.•r.. 

A  .  a x        '>  .ii.t   i-i.c   Ni.:  vf.  :+'"'..t:.*-i  .l  ;i::T.  B;  Henrr  Sa»,  Stn- 
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Art.  L — Icehtnd;  or  Oie  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  that  htand^ 
il tiring  the  Years  IQl 4  and  IS  15,  containiug  Observattnns  on 
the  Satarai  Phenomena,  Ilistori/,  Literature,  and  Antiquities 
of  the  Isiand;  and  the  Reiis^ion,  Character^  Mauncrt^  and 
Customs  of  its  Inhabitants*  By  Ebenezer  Henderson,  Doctor 
in  Philosophy,  Member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Gollenburgb, 
&c.  Illustrated  with  a  Map  mid  Engravings.  2  vols.  i^vo. 
Edinbmgh. 

TC ELAND,  situated  on  the  confines  of  the  habitable  part  of  our 
^  globe,  completely  refutes  the  notion,  at  one  tiroe  so  boldly  as- 
serted, that  a  mild  climate  and  a  clear  atmosphere  were  esscntlul  to 
ihe  fnll  development  of  the  human  faculties;  for  we  find  that 
fefire,  without  any  of  the  soft  and  genial  air,  and  the  bright  and 
a2ure  skies  of  Greece  and  Italy,  the  human  intellect  always  has 
.been,  and  continues  to  he,  cultivated  with  zeal  and  success — that 
even  here,  the  Muses  have  not  disdained  to  pay  their  frequent  visits, 
uor  have  their  votaries  courted  them  in  vain.  It  was  on  this  desolate 
and  dreary  spot,  amidst  the  conterminous  regions  of  frost  and  fire, 
•under  dense  clouds  and  chilling  uiistSj  that  the  Scalds  sang  their 
\  tales  of  other  limes,  as  we  find  ihem  collected  in  the  Edda;  that  the 
'  historians  composed  their  Sa^as,  and  the  let^islators  a  code  of  laws, 
the  iipirit  and  |>riuciple  of  which  continue  to  the  present  day.  In 
other  nations,  the  cultivation  of  letters  has  usually  followed  wealth 
]  and  hiKur}*;  in  Iceland,  they  flourished  in  tlie  midst  of  poverty  smd 
distress.  ^Fhe  time  too  when  tliese  exertions  were  made  is  not  the 
least  singular  part  of  the  lii^tory — at  a  period  uhen  the  darkest  igno- 
rance was  spread  over  the  European  wot  Id.  Whither  therefore  we 
are  disposed  to  examine  the  natural  phenomena  which  this  island 
exhibits,  or  the  singular  cliaracler  of  the  people  by  whom  it  is  in- 
habited— whether  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  physical  or  moral 
circumstances  existing  on  tliis  spot  of  land,  heaved  up,  to  all  appear* 
ance,  by  the  operation  of  fire  from  the  depth  of  the  frozen  ocean, 
we  may  venture  to  assert  that  Iceland  will  be  found  to  stand  alone 
and  without  a  parallel. 

With  regard  to  many  of  the  natural  phenomena,  as  well  as  to 

ihc  character  of  the  people,  we  are  probably  in  pos^^essiou  of  m<»re 

.accurate  information  than  of  niost  other  distant  countries.     It  hat 

been  visited  at  various  timeSj  and  described  by  men  of  known  talent 
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and  eniciUioii ;  tlic  namoi  of  Sir  Jobeph  Bank?,  the  venerable  Pre- 
sident of  ihe  Royal  Society,  of  Van  Troil,  Sir  John  Stanley*  Mr. 
Hooker,  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  Docioi  Holland,  and  Mr.  Briglit, 
need  only  be  mentioned  to  establish  this  fact.  But  the  journeys 
and  the  oh^ervalious  o(  these  gentlemen  were  confined  to  particular 

Erts  of  the  inland,  and  nearly  to  the  same  part*j.  In  tliis  respect 
r.  Henderson  has  gone  far  beyond  them  all.  He  has  visited  every 
corner  of  the  island ,  and  is  the  first,  at  least  of  our  rountrymen^  who 
has  crossed  the  central  desert,  skirted  the  norlheni  and  eastern 
coaslj^j  aind  pulsed  a  winter  among  tlie  natives;  and  altliongh  be 
may  occasiot^ally  have  borrowed  the  language  of  his*  predecei^sors 
an  describiu*?  ohji cts  which  were  seen  by  himself,  his  book  w  ill  be 
found  to  cotitain  much  new  matter,  both  in  morals  and  physics*  In 
his  chamcler  of  a  missionary  he  was  necessarily  led  to  mix  more 
intimately  with  the  natives, and  to  study  more  cloi>ely  their  moral  and 
religious  dispo.<;ition&,  than  one  who  visits  the  island  merely  as  a  na- 
turaltst,  or  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  his  curiosity*  Dr.  Henderson 
is  besides  a  well-informed,  sensible,  pious  man,  little,  if  at  all, 
tainted  by  those  narrow -minded  prejudices  and  ^superstitions  with 
which  most  of  the  missionaries  are  imbued  ;  and  though  occasionally 
somewhat  credulous^  yet  generally  viewing  things  correctly » and  de* 
scribing  them  as  they  exist.  If  we  were  disposed  to  object  to  any 
parts  of  his  narrative,  it  would  be  those  in  which  he  endeavours  to 
find  attusions  in  the  appear^inccs  and  customs  of  Iceland,  to  those 
of  oriental  nations;  or  takes  occasion  to  apply  scripture  usages  and 
phrases  to  limes  and  circumstances  where  they  sometimes  so  ill  ac« 
cord  as  to  become,  not  merely  incongruous,  but  ridiculous.  Tljese, 
however,  are  but  slight  blemishes,  where  so  much  sound  and  sub- 
stantial matter  prevails. 

It  was  our  intention  to  separate  the  natural  from  the  moral  phe- 
nomena^ and  to  lake  a  connected  and  condensed  view  of  each ;  but 
on  second  thoui^hts,  it  occurred  to  us  that  such  a  plan  w  ould  not 
ido  that  justice  to  Dr.  Henderson^s  book  to  which  it  is  so  well  €e>- 
jlitled.     We  shall   therefore  accompany  him  in  his  peregrinatiotis 
[found  the  island;  first,  however,  glancing  in  a  general  way  at  tbs  pre* 
sent  state  oi  Iceland;  which  may  prevent  interruption,  by  exempting 
I  Us  from  the  necessity  of  explanation  as  we  proceed  on  the  joyrney, 
Iceland  is  situated  in  the  northern  Atlantic,  between  the  parallels 
f  f53^  30' and  the  Arctic  circle,  and  between  the  meridians  of  IS"* 
i3^y  and  24°  4'^  being  in  mean  length,  from  east  to  west,  about 
[^80,  and  in  mean  breadth  from  north  to  south,  210  miles.  Its  coasts 
ure  every  where  much  indented  with  deep  bays  and  inlets,  called 
ifionh  or  firths:   its  superficial  contents,  however,  may  be  estimated 
I  at  4O,0<X)  sauare  nulea,  and  its  p(»puIatioii,  which  from  its  regivtera 
k  pretty  well  ascertained^  at  4S|0(J0;  or  about  l-^  penons  to  every 
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«i]uare  mile*  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  average  popula- 
tion was  formerly  above  6<.>,0(KJ;  bitl  it  oevtr  recovered  the  loss  it 
aiistained  by  famine  from  1753  to  1759,  which  carried  oft*  10,0CX) 
persons,  and  tlie  more  dreadful  scourge  of  1707,  when  the  small 
pox  destroyed  Iti^OOO  persons*  Vast  numbers  since  ihni  period 
have  perished  by  this  fatnl  disease;  but  the  general  iutroductiun  of 
vaccination  has  h^ppdy  of  late  years  arrested  its  progress.  With 
the  exception  of  Reykiavik  on  the  suulliern  coaift,  Mhich  may  coi>- 
tain  about  50O  inhiibitimts,  and  hidf  a  dozen  other  places  along  the 
diflferent  coasts,  called  villages,  which  consist  of  three  or  four  houses 
mnd  a  cbnrch,  the  population  is  scattered  over  the  plains  and  the 
valleys,  in  in^ulated  fmni-houst^s,  from  some  of  whicii  ihe  nearest 
farm  is  at  tlie  distance  of  eiglit  or  ti*n  miles.  ^Fhe  central  parts  are 
iiearly,  if  not  wholly,  uninhabited.  *  The  interior  of  Iceland,'  say§ 
Sir  George  Mackenzie^  an  extent  of,  perhaps,  not  less  than  forty 
thousand  square  miles,*  is  a  dreary,  inhospitable  waste,  viithont  a 
single  human  habitulioni  and  almost  entirely  unknown  to  the  natives 
them^ieive*)/  The  geniifal  surface  and  appearance  of  the  country 
are  thus  described  by  Dr.  Henderson. 

*  The  opinifMi  that  this  island  owe*  iis  formation  to  the  operations  of 
submarine  volcano**^,  is  not  only  confirmed  by  analogical  reasonings  de* 
duced  from  the  appearances  presented  by  other  islands,  which  are  con- 
I'cssedly  of  volcanic  origin,  but  gains  around  in  proportion  to  the  pro- 
gress of  a  closer  and  more  accurate  investigation  of  the  geological 
phenomena  which  every  part  of  it  exiiibils  to  the  view  of  the  naturalist. 
Jn  no  <pJHrter  of  ih*:  globe  do  we  find  crowded  within  the  same  extent 
4if  surface  such  a  number  of  ignivomous  mountains,  so  many  boiling 
•pringfe,  or  such  immense  tracts  of  lava,  as  here  arrest  the  attention  of 
the  traveller.  The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  the  most  ruirged 
and  dreary  imaginable.  On  every  side  appear  marks  of  confusion  and 
devastation*  ut  the  tremendous  sources  of  these  evils  in  the  yawning 
craters  of  huge  and  menacing  volcanoes.  Nor  is  the  mind  of  a  specta- 
tor relieved  from  the  disagreeable  emotions  arising  from  reflection  on 
Cbe  subieiraneous  fires  which  are  raging  beneath  him,  by  a  temporary 
survey  of  the  huge  mountains  of  (>erpetual  ice  by  which  he  is  sur* 
jroundcd.  These  very  masses,  which  naturally  exclude  the  most  distant 
idea  of  beat,  contain  in  their  bosom  the  fuel  of  conflagration,  and  ar« 
frequently  seen  to  emit  smoke  and  6ames,  and  pour  down  upon  this 
plains  immense  floods  of  lioiling  mud  and  water,  or  jed^bot  torrents  of 
devouring  lava/ — Introduction^  pp.  1,  Q, 

Evej-y  hill  almost  is  a  volcano;  but,  besides  the  immense  num- 
ber of  smaller  cones  and  crater»,  there  are,  at  least,  thirty  of  mort 
remarkable  appearance,  of  vihich  nine  have  been  in  a  stale  of  ac- 
tivity in  the  course  of  the  last  centur).  Streams  of  brown  lava, 
denuded  of  all  vegetation^  vast  chasms,  from  some  or  other  of  which 
rwenty  tham^nd  ia  niich  jmaict  Ike  tratb  ;  ¥>t\HtO  bciug  tbc  evtcai  oi  tlie  wholt 
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i«volumes  of  ^moke  are  perpetually  ascending,  with  multitudes  ofbol 

spriit^Sf  occur  m  every  part  of  lUe  iHliiiid.     *  Many  of  these  springs/ 

^Hays  Dr.  II<*iich^rson,  '  throw  up  large  cohinuiM  of  boiling  water,  ac* 

companird  bv  imuiense  volumes  of  !>team,  to  an  almost  iuciedible 

height  inlo  Uk'  atmosphere,  ami  pret^eiit  to  the  e}e  of  the  traveller 

^#ome  of  the  grandest  sceneji  Co   be  met  with  on  the  face  nf  the 

Hgfobe/     Of  the.se  springs  tfiere  are  eight  or  ten,  not  perhaps  of 

equal  magTuJieeuce  with  the  well  known  Geysers,  though  acarceli 

less  reniatkable;  some  throwing  up  Jets  of  thick  boihng  mud,  and 

I  others »  of  black  sulpliureous  vapour. 

tn  lije  midst  of  this  regiuu  of  fire  are  not  fewer  than  twelve 
or  fourteen  mountains,  whose  ^liimmits  are  covered  with  eternal  ice 
and  snow.  In  the  language  of  the  country  these  m  nun  twins  arc 
termed  YoLtds,  which  may  not  improperly  be  translated  Glaciers, 
Their  heights  vary  from  three  to  six  thousand  feel  above  the  level 
of  the  jjea;  and  some  of  them  are  occasionally  diiituibed  by  inter- 
na! fires* 

(t  is  in  the  valleys  between  the  inferior  liilis^  and  on  the  plains 

which  the  streams  of  lava  have  spared,  that  the  coUages  of  the  pea- 

tants  are  generally  found,  and  that  a  scanty  herbage  for  three  or  four 

,  months  in  the  year  affords  a  miserable  subsistence  to  a  few^  horses, 

^•cattle  and  sheep^  and  sometimes  a  little  hay  for  the  winter.     In 

[-years  of  extreme  scarcity,  the  poor  animala^are  fed  with  dried  fish 

•cut  small,  and  with  various  kinds  of  sea  weed  collected  on  the 

-shores.     Olafsen  and  Povelsen  assure  us,  that  on  the  island  of  Brie- 

•  dafiord   the  cattle  have  been  kept  alive  by  feeding  them  wjth  dry 

turf.     It  is  said  that  the  Norwegians,  on  their  first  arrival,  found 

extensive  forests  growing  on  Iceland,  and  this  account  is  soniewhat 

warranted  by  the  trees  occasionally  dug  out  of  the  peat  bogs;  such 

ireeSj  however,  are  rare,  and  none  have  been  discovered  exceeding 

I »  foot  in  diameter:  at  the  present  day  there  is  probably  not  a  tree 

\  JQ  a  growing  state  on  the  w  hole  island  that  measures  ten  inches.    Dr. 

Henderson,  indeed,  says  that  among  the  remains  of  the  forest  of 

Hahf  on  the  northern  coast,  are  stumps  of  birch  that  measure  two 

feet  in  diameter:  but  we  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  statement; 

jt  should  unquestionably  be,  in  circumference.     The  forest^  as  it  is 

called,  of  Borgafiord,  on  the  western  coast,  is  the  proudest  in  the 

^hole  island,  and  its  largest  birches  are  eleven  or  twelve  feet  high, 

and  measure  at  the  base  from  five  to  six  inches  in  diameter,*     It  is 

also  supposed  that  grain  was  once  produced  on  the  island;  but  the 

toresent  race  have  met  with  no  encouragement  to  persevere  in  their 

I  attempts  to  cuhivate  it.     A  few  greens  and  potatoes  are  occasioo- 

Laliy  raised^  but  even  these  do  not  always  succeed* 
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*nie  climate,  as  might  be  expected,  18  exceed!  ns;ly  unsteady;  but 
T>r.  Heiidrrsoii  did  not  consider  ibe  wiiiier  which  he  spent  in  Ice- 
land as  more  severe  than  in  ibe  south  of  Scandinavia;  and  was  sur- 
prized to  find  ibe  temperainreof  the  atmosphere,  not  onlv  less  severe 
thuu  that  of  the  pn^ceding  winter  ifi  Denmark,  but  equal  to  that 
of  the  mildesit  wliich  he  had  pan^ied  either  in  Denmark  or  Sweden* 

*  In  the  month  of  November,  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit's  ihernio- 
1  meter  did  not  sink  hiwer  than  20*^,  and  it  was  nearly  as  often  abtive  tbo 
freezing  puint  as  below  it  On  tbe  6th  of  Decerab<;r,  with  clear  wca- 
iher  and  a  lisht  breeze  from  tbe  east-north-ea^t,  it  sunk  to  8*^  30\  after 
*%hicb,  es[>eciully  tt>wards  tbe  end  of  the  year,  the  weather  became  re- 
markably mild,  and  continued  in  this  stale  till  near  the  niiddle  of  Janu- 
ar)  ;  iIjc  lliermumeter  lor  the  mo^t  part  between  34^  and  40'.  On  iha 
10th  and  I  Itb  of  January  it  fell  as  low  as  15*^  SC,  but  rose  again  in  a, 
shurt  time,  and  continued  much  more  frequently  above  than  below  tba 
point  of  conijelalion  till  the  7th  of  March,  when  we  had  a  strong  wind 
Irom  the  N,  N.  W.,  and  the  mercury,  which  bad  stood  ilie  prccedin<T 
<fay  between  30^  and  34**,  sunk  in  the  morning  to  9°  30',  ai  noon  to  8*, 
und  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening;  it  fell  as  low  afi4°30',  which  was  the 
strongest  degree  of  frost  we  had  the  whole  winter.  The  foUowint*  even- 
ing it  was  at  6^;  on  the  £)th  it  rote  to  10**;  on  the  IDth  lu  Ifp;  and  so 
on  till  the  1 3th,  when  it  got  again  to  32^,  and  continued  for  the  most 
pari  above  it  the  whole  of  tbe  month.  On  the  12th  of  April  it  fell  to 
1P°,  but  otherwise  kept  varying  between  32*^  and  S'l^,  About  the  mid- 
dle of  May  the  atmosphere  grew  colder,  occasioned  most  probably  by 
the  approach  of  sr^me  masses  of  Green lanti  ice,  and  on  ihe  18lh  and 
several  of  the  following  days  tbe  mercury  was  at  ^9^ J — pp»  552,  353. 

Tliese  '  masses  of  Greenland  ice*  sometimes  fill  all  the  bays  or 
firlbs,  more  especially  those  on  llie  northern  coast.  In  this  cala- 
mitous vjMtation  the  weather  becomes  more  unsettled ;  fogs,  and  a 
cold  chilling  atnio«>phere  spread  over  the  whole  island,  the  little  ve- 
getation thai  may  exist  is  totally  destroyed,  and  the  cuttle  perish 
from  hunger — ^yet  we  are  gravely  assured  that  the  presence  of  ic© 
does  not  produce  cold  !*  a  doctrine  tliat  may,  perhaps,  surprize  the 
simple  Icelander,  but  will,  we  suspect^  contribute  little  to  his  com- 
fort. Did  the  author  of  this  notable  discovery  never  hear  of  seamen 
anticipating  iheir  approatli  to  islands  of  ice,  from  die  diminiiihGd 
temperaturei  long  before  ihey  could  be  seen?  if  not,  we  niii*>t  ihcu 
take  the  liberty  of  informing  him,  with  Horatio,  that— 

•The  eofrectaesi  of  iJie  writer'!  c«ticlu»ion»  may  be  citimAted  t'rora  the  occwritcv  witti 
wMeh  hk  premurt  Rre  itflfed.  *  It  may  be  thown  ihat,  under  Uic  Pole,  the  uctiori  vf  the 
aoJ«r  light  i«,  at  the  time  of  ihefoisticet  umierifw  Fokt  one  foutih  part  ^reuter  thdii  ut  tli^ 
equator,  and  fiifTiGian,  in  it»e  course  uf  a  day,  to  melt  a  i»hect  of  ice  an  »nch  luui  ii  tiulf 
lUck«* — (Ed*  Rev.  No. LIX,  p. II.)  '  It  may  ^>e  proved  by  ciperinient  that,  under  Om 
Pole  itself » (he  power  of  the  sun  at  the  sultttcc  eoiildj  ia  ttic  spueeol  a  week,  in«Jt  a  «ir»* 
turn  of  five  iiRhe*  of  tee*  (ib»  \\  17,)— whlcJU  c&ii  only  mcao  (if,  indeed,  ji  nu-ttti^  iiuy 
ihini;)  that  tlte  power  of  the  tun  ii  to  the  o^rfioii  of  the  iQlor  iigktt  iw  d  to  I0\s  or  thai  t 
juad  1  %Tt  tbe  f^aue  tliingi  undwr  tht  Pole, 
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*  Tliere  are  mte  Ainp  hi  Wsicfi  and  csrA  and  tes« 
Than  are  dreaoU  of  in  kis  philoaophyr* 

Sach  k  tbe  phjaical  sketch  of  tint  isbnd,  to  vlucfa  its  fint  db* 
coterer,  NadoddJ  in  the  Moth  cdHnr?,  gave  the  appropriate  naow 
^ISmriaMd^  (the  hod  of  saov,)  which  was  afleiwards  cJianged  hj 
Floki,  a  Noffw^iao  pinke,  like  his  pfedeceaK>r,  to  that  of  IctUmd 
(as  some  say)  from  a  spirit  of  cootradictioo ;  his  two  compaiuons, 
Heriolf  aod  Thorolf,  beiog  so  wtJI  satisfied  with  its  appearance 
■ad  prodnctioiis*  that  the  IbraMr  depicted  it  as '  a  nost  cklightfnl 
cowstrr;'  and  the  latter,  to  enmwrj  ao  idea  of  its  richness  and  ferti- 
fitr,  averted  '  that  bnttcr dropped  firoai  ererj  plant:'— -it  augfrt, in 
fact,  do  so  withont  making  hntter  leoarkablj  ptenti^  in  Iceland. 

We  shall  now  take  a  concise  view  of  the  condition  and  charac- 
ter of  the  inhabitants  of  this  extraot dinar}-  isbnd.  As  its  original 
settlers  were  vutuntirT  esiles>,  who  abandoned  Norway  from  a  dread 
of  the  tyranaj  of  the  ndii^  prince,  the  form  of  government  adopted 
in  their  new  abode  was  just  tbe  reverse  of  that  which  they  had  fled 
from;  and  its  suitablen»s  to  the  circumsUnces  of  tbe  people  nttj 
be  bferred  from  its  long  cotftinnance  of  nearly  fogr  hundred  yearm. 

*  The  e!iisteoce  and  comlitation  of  tbe  Icelaadic  nrpobtic  exhibit  an 
rateresuiis^  pbenomenoa  in  the  history  of  aian.  We  here  bckold  a  niua- 
ber  of  free  and  indrpeodeot  seUleR,  many  of  vbom  had  bcea  accns- 
tomed  to  mle  in  their  native  country,  rstablt^io^  a  government  on 
pfjnciples  of  tbe  nxKt  pedcct  liberty,  and,  «ith  the  aioa  cooinmmaie 
skill,  enactins  laws  which  were  admirably  adapted  to  tbe  pccnlmr  cir* 
comstanctrs  of  tbe  nation.  Uaintimidated  by  any  tbreifn  power,  guided 
solely  by  their  own  natural  pmius,  and  uninfluenced  fc^*  any  other  prin* 
ciple  than  tbe  love  of  liberty,  security,  and  independence,  they  com- 
bined their  interests  and  their  eoersies  in  support  ot  a  political  system,  at 
once  calculated  to  protect  the  riiihts  oi  individuals,  and  in^kire  the 
community  at  lar^  with  senbmcnti  of  exalted  patriotina.' — /«#.  p.  24. 

In  tbe  year  1^1  their  liberties  were  somewhat  abridged  bj 
becoming  tributaries  to  their  ori^nal  country ;  bnt  they  expresdy 
stifHilated  that  they  sbonld  be  allowed  to  retain  their  ancient  laws 
and  piivileges,  and  tbit  they  shonid  be  exempt  from  all  taxes. 
In  1 J87  they  were  transferred  to  Dennmrk,  bnt  no  alteration  took 
place ;  nor  are  we  aware  of  any  material  change  in  their  intend 
polity  from  that  period  till  the  year  18U),  when  the  Jkkimg^  or  ge- 
neral a><embly  of  the  island  vras  abrogaled,  and  a  supreme  cnmrt, 

*  Sir  G«ofr?  Marft««-^  Ns»  £*«««  d»  jtfwi  •!  the  ikena0«etrr»  tmd  ic^vb  «■ 
thrvratacr.  tvnsihcd  kr  Mr.  Fdl  in  tkr  iiHH  oc  ISIO,  mhm  tke  Grcc^nd  n  kocc 
PtweU  t«<vtkirdi  of  tbe  wboVbluvd,  aims  iht  tocwtftrmr  m^  omt  M  tkt  mam  mn 
•■tLPy  ttat  wh»  crrr  k:.o«rr. :  mM  tcc.  thoa^  tke  fiks  of  rn'md  wne  iiiiMi, 
«««  »M  hjH  &3  m  zhmfjdsiK;,  tae  ^jwimj  merer  4iKtmitd  Immu  ikM  S^.  ^rf 
•■cc  btimm  ttm^  a  poioc  Id  wiikk  n  hm  dmeadtd  is  Fatf— 11.  •  It  ri^iJMi,  I 
CWT'/  X  >*r  Gcorcr  o6irr«c«.  *  a  tfaiaaA  pictm  ot  aa  iccSM&c  ««ler,aail  t 


consisting  of  a  ctiief  justice,  two  assessors,  and  a  secretary!  subsii- 
Itited  in  iu  room^  from  which  an  appeal  lies  to  tht^  high  court  in 
JJtiitiiark.  In  ancient  times  ihe  puniblimeut  for  murder  was  hang- 
ing ;  ior  child- imirder,  drow  nrng ;  and  for  witchcrafl,  burning.  At 
preuenl  the  onl\  punishment  intiictedon  the  if^laudia  tine,  imprisDU*- 
merit,  and  m  hipping  ;  if  a  capital  crime  sliould  mrnm,  wfiieh  is  ex- 
tremely rare,  ihey  arc  obliged  to  send  the  criminal  to  Denirmrk  to 
Buffer  the  sentence  of  the  law,  us  no  person  could  be  found  on  the 
whoie  island  to  carry  it  into  execution.  When  Sir  Jtiseph  Baukt 
was  in  Iceland  in  1772,  the  clcrgumni  gf  Thing  valla,  then  fifty 
years  of  age,  tfild  him  that  he  remembered  in  his  youth  the  execu- 
tion of  a  woman  for  die  mrirder  of  an  iltegitimate  child.  She  wai 
drowned  in  a  part  of  the  river,  under  a  cai^cade.  *  The  criminal  wa« 
tied  up  in  a  sack  which  came  over  her  head,  and  reached  a«  far 
down  as  the  middle  of  her  legs,  a  rope  was  then  fastened  to  her^ 
and  held  by  an  executioner  on  the  opposite  bank ;  afier  standing  an 
hour  in  lliat  situalion,  she  was  pulled  into  the  water,  and  kept  under 
with  a  pole  till  she  was  dead/* 

llie  original  settlers  not  only  constructed  temples,  and  instituted 
the  same  rites  to  I'hor  which  prevailed  in  their  native  country,  hut 
carried  over  with  ihem  the  wood  of  their  Norwegian  temples,  and 
the  very  earth  on  which  their  altars  had  stood.  Little  more,  how- 
ever, than  a  century  had  elapsed  from  the  first  colonization  of  the 
island  before  several  aitempb*  were  made  from  Norway  to  introduce 
tiie  Christian  religion  among  its  inhabitants,  but  with  indifferent 
success;.  At  last,  in  the  year  1000,  two  exiles  of  the  names  of  H  lalti 
and  Gissur  returned  to  Ireland  v^ith  the  full  determination  *  of  ad- 
vocating the  cause  of  Chnstianity,"  even  at  the  risk  uf  life.  They 
proceeded  to  the  general  assembly  then  bitlmg,  accompanied  by 
seven  men  dressed  in  sacerdotal  garments,  and  carrying  lart;e  crosses 
in  their  hands.  Whde  engaged  in  pointni^  out  the  superioiity  of 
Christianity  to  pagainsm,  intetlipfence  was  brought  to  the  assenibly 
that  a  neighbouring  niountam  was  vomiting  out  Hames,  which  the 
heathen  immediately  ascribed  to  the  wrath  of  the  deitiea  at  the  at- 
tempt to  subvert  the  ancient  faith*  *  Can  it  be  matter  of  surprize/ 
they  exclaimed,  '  that  die  gods  should  beaiigr}-  at  such  speeches  as 
those  we  have  just  beard !'  One  of  the  pagans  however,  Snorro 
Goda  by  name,  from  a  conviction  perhaps  of  the  tjulh  of  what  he 
had  heard,  pertnieutly  replied,  *  What  then  was  the  cause  of  the 
anger  of  the  gods  when  the  very  lava  on  which  we  now  stand  was 
burning  ?^t  From  this  rime  it  was  agreed  that  pagantsm  should 
be  abobehed,  and  the  religion  of  Christ  adopted  in  its  stead.     AH 

•  Sir  J.  Biiiikri'gMS.  JournaK 

f  *  Quid  ipiur  ctcaiKJuermit  dit,  cum  scopultis  cut  Dime  iiuUdmui  oiunfltgnivii  T 
Ot^ttn  and  ?9r€U€n,frtm  the  KrUtniSftgu* 
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.  that  w&s  stipulut^d  for»  on  the  part  of  the  idolaters^  was^  that  those 
who  cho^e  mi^lit  worjthip  their  i^otb  in  private,  eat  horse-flesh,  and 
expose  infuuts.  There  was  some  difficult)  with  regard  to  the  rite  of 
fcaptism,  from  a  reluctance  of  t!»e  natives  to  be  plunged  into  cold 
Water,  but  this  was  got  over  I)V  immersing  iheni  in  one  of  the  hot 
springs.  Monks  and  convents  now  began  to  abound,  and  a  yearly 
tribute  was  exacted  from  the  people  by  the  see  of  Roune.  The 
religion  remained  calliolic  till  the  year  1540,  when  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation  were  introduced,  and  continue  to  the  present  day. 

There  does  not  probably  exist  a  more  meritorious  set  of  men 
than  the  clergy  of  Iceland,  nor  any  who  arc  so  wretchedly  paid 
for  their  clerical  functions*  *  The  richest  Hving/  fsaysOr.  Hender- 
son ^  •  does  not  produce  two  hundred  rix-dollars,  twenty  and  thirty 
rtx-dollars  are  the  whole  of  the  stipend  annexed  to  many  of  the 
toarishes,  and  there  are  some  in  which  it  is  even  as  low*  a^  five/ 
The  bishoprics  of  Skalholt  and  Holum  were  united  in  the  year 
1797 1  and  an  episcopal  see  was  erected  al  Reykiavik  for  the  whole 
island.  They  have  one  archdeacon,  eighteen  provosts  or  deans,  one 
hundred  and  eii^tity-four  parish  livings^  and  more  than  three  hundred 
churches:  what  these  are  may  be  collected  from  the  brief  de- 
scription of  the  first  that  occurred  to  Dn  Henderson — that  of 
Moss  Fell.  *  The  church  is  built  of  wood,  has  a  coat  of  turf 
around  the  sides,  and  the  roof  consists  of  the  same  materiaL  It 
has  only  two  small  windows  al  the  east  end,  and  a  skylight  to  the 
south  ;  and  the  whole  structure  doeii  not  exceed  thirteen  feet  in 
length  and  ifine  in  breadth.' — (p.  <i6).  As  the  clergy  could  not  pos- 
sibly subsist  on  the  scanty  provision  allowed  them,  they  ha%'e,  each, 
their  sheep  and  cuttle  farms,  and  perform  all  kinds  of  manual 
labour,  siicli  as  shoeing  horses^  mowing  grass,  cutting  peat,  &c. 
^rheir  own  coucernsp^  however  are  very  rarely  allowed  to  interfere 
with  their  clerical  duties^  in  the  discharge  of  which  they  are 
laudably  punctual,  and  particularly  attentive  to  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious education  of  their  young  parishioners.  Every  clergyman 
ieeps  a  register  of  the  age,  condition,  character,  conduct,  and  abi- 
lity of  every  person  within  his  parish,  for  the  inspection  of  the 
dean  at  his  annual  visitation. 

The  good  effects  of  this  pastoral  care  are  most  sensibly  felt  by 
nil  who  have  visited  this  interesting  island.  In  the  midst  of  the  phy- 
sical liorrors  with  which  they  are  surrounded,  *  steeped,'  as  they  are, 
*  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips,*  the  general  stale  of  mental  cultivation, 
and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  inhabitants,  have  no  pa- 
rallel in  any  nation  even  in  Europe :  nor  is  this  owing  altogether  to 
the  attention  of  the  clergy,  or  to  the  institution  of  pubUc  schools; 
for  there  is  but  one  on  ihe  island;  *  yet  it  is  exceedingly  rare/  says 
Pr.  Henderson, '  to  meet  with  a  boy  or  girl|  who  has  attained  the 
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ige  of  nine  or  ten  vear«,  that  can  not  read  and  write  nitli  ease.  Do- 
mestic educalion  is  most  rigidly  attended  to ;  and  it  is  no  uncom- 
moii  ihin^  lo  liear  vonlhs  repeat  i^ssagcs  from  tlie  Greek  and  Latin 
«uUior5,  wlio  have  never  been  farther  than  a  few  miles  from  the 
place  vvliere  they  were  bom  ;  nor  do  I  scarcely  ever  rt-collect  enter- 
ing a  hul,  where  I  did  not  find  Mime  individual  or  another  capable 
of  entering  into  a  conversation  with  me,  on  topics  which  would  be 
reckoned  altogether  above  the  understandings  of  people  in  the  same 
rank  of  society  in  other  countries  of  Europe,*  Of  the  state  of  gene- 
ral intelligence  and  information,  a  striking  instance  was  afforded  in 
a  peasant,  on  the  very  northernmost  pait  of  the  island,  to  whom  our 
autlior  read  the  letter  of  the  King  of  Persia  to  Sir  Gore  Oiisely  re- 
lative to  the  Persian  New  Testament,  *  Having  mentioned  that  it 
was  dated  in  the  year  1229;  a  Httle  boy,  who  was  standing  behind 
us,  observed,  that  *'  it  must  he  a  very  old  letter'' — **  No  my  lad,"  re- 
plied the  peasant,  turning  to  him,  **  You  must  recollect  that  letter  is 
nut  written  according  to  our  cooiptitatiou ;  it  is  dated  agreeably 
lo  the  Hegirah/' '— voK  ii.  p.  *20e. 

The  Icelanders  are  a  very  moral  and  religious  people,  and  punc- 
tual in  ihe  performance  of  both  public  and  private  exerci'^es  of 
devotion i  '  and  this/  says  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  *  even  amidst  the 
numerous  obstacles,  which  are  afforded  by  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  climate  under  which  they  live.  The  Sabbath  scene  at 
an  Icelandic  church  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  singular  and  interest- 
ing kind.  The  little  edifice,  constructed  of  wood  and  turf,  is  situ- 
ated perhaps  amid  the  rugged  ruins  of  a  stream  of  lava,  or  beneath 
mountains  which  are  covered  with  never  melting  snows;  in  a  spot 
where  the  mind  almost  sinks  under  the  silence  and  desolation  of 
surrounding  nature.  Here  the  Icelanders  assemble  to  perform  the 
duties  of  their  religion.  A  group  of  male  and  female  peasants  may 
be  seen  gathered  about  the  church,  waiting  the  arrival  of  iheir  pai- 
tor;  all  habited  in  their  best  attire,  after  the  manner  of  tlie  coun- 
try; their  children  with  them ;  and  the  horses,  which  hroughl  them 
from  their  respective  homes,  grazing  quietly  around  the  little  assem- 
bly. The  arrival  of  a  new-comer  is  welcomed  by  every  one  with  a 
Itiss  of  salutation ;  and  the  pleasures  of  social  intercourse^  so  rarely 
enjoyed  by  the  Icelanders,  are  happily  connected  with  the  occasion 
which  summons  them  to  the  discharge  of  their  religious  duties*  The 
priest  makes  his  appearance  among  them  as  a  friend:  he  salutes 
individually  each  member  of  his  flock,  and  stoops  down  to  give  his 
almost  parental  kiss  to  the  little  ones,  who  are  to  grow  up  under  his 
pastoral  charge.  These  offices  of  kindness  performed,  they  all  go 
together  into  the  house  of  prayer.' 

'  Tlvfir  predominant  character,'  Dr.  Henderson  says,  *  is  that  of 
Kosuspecting  fi-aokuesS;  pious  coateotiueut,  and  a  steady  liveliness  of 
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temperament^  combined  with  a  strength  of  intellect  anrf  acuteness  of 
mind,  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  other  f>art8  of  the  world.'  He  denies 
that  they  are  either  a  sullen  or  melancholy  people,  and  in  this  he 
is  borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Holland,  who  observes,  that 
*  the  vivacity  of  their  manner  frequently  forms  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  wretchedness  which  their  external  condition  displays.'  In 
personal  appearance  they  are  rather  above  the  middle  size,  of  a 
frank  and  open  countenance,  a  tlorid  complexion,  and  yellow  flaxen 
bair.  The  women  are  more  disposed  to  corpulency  than  the  men. 
In  the  description  of  their  hou!«s  few  traces  of  comfort  are  to  be 
found. 

'  In  general,  the  Icelandic  houses  are  all  constructed  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and,  with  little  or  no  variation,  exhibit  the  plan  of  those  raised  by 
the  original  settlers  from  Norway.  The  walls,  which  may  be  about  four 
feet  in  height  by  six  in  thickness,  are  composed  of  alternate  layers  of 
earth  and  stone,  and  incline  a  little  inwards,  when  they  are  met  by  a 
sloping  roof  of  turf,  supported  by  a  few  beams  which  tfre  crossed  by 
twigs  and  boughs  of  birch.  The  roof  always  furnishes  good  grass,  which 
II  cut  with  the  scythe  at  the  usual  season.  In  front,  three  doors  gene* 
rally  present  themselves,  the  tops  of  which  form  triangles,  and  are  al- 
most always  ornamented  with  vanes.  The  middle  door  opens  into  a 
.  dark  passage,  about  thirty  feet  in  length,  by  five  in  breadth,  from  which 
entrances  branch  off  on  either  side,  and  lead  to  different  apartments, 
such  as,  the  stranger's  room,  which  is  always  the  best  in  the  iioose,  the 
kitchen,  weaving  room,  &c.  and  at  the  inner  end  of  the  passage  lies  the 
Badstofa,  or  sleeping  apartment,  which  also  forms  the  sitting  and  com- 
mon working-room  of  the  family.  In  many  houses  this  room  is  in  the 
garret,  to  which  the  passage  communicates  by  a  dark  and  dangerous 
staircase.  The  light  is  admitted  through  small  windows  in  the  roof, 
which  generally  consists  of  the  amnion  of  sheep,  though  of  late  years 
glass  has  got  more  into  use.  Such  of  the  houses  as  have  windows  in 
the  walls,  bear  the  most  striking  resemblance  to  the  exterior  of  a  bas- 
tion. The  smoke  makes  its  escape  through  a  hole  in  the  roof;  but  this, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  is  only  from  the  kitchen,  as  the  Icelanders  never 
have  any  fire  in  their  sitting-room,  even  during  the  severest  cold  in 
winter.  Their  beds  are  arranged  on  each  side  of  the  room,  and  consist 
of  open  bedsteads  raised  about^ three  feet  above  the  ground.*  They  are 
filled  with  sea  weed,  feathers,  or  down,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  peasant;  over  which  is  <thrown  a  fold  or  two  of  wadmel,  and  a 
coverlet  of  divers  colour.  Though  the  beds  are  extremely  narrow,  the 
Icelanders  contrive  to  sleep  in  them  by  couples,  by  lying  head  to  foot. 
Sometimes  the  inside  of  the  rooms  are  panelled  with  boards,  but  gene- 
rally the  walls  are  bare,  and  collect  much  dust,  so  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  keep  any  thing  clean.  It  is  seldom  the  floor  is  laid  with 
boards,  but  consists  of  damp  earth,  which  necessarily  proves  very  un- 
healthy.'— vol.  i.  pp.  75,  76. 

The  diet  of  the  Icelanders,  consisting  almost  solely  of  animal 
food}  and  chiefly  of  fiah)  either  fresh  or  dried,  and  the  want  of  clean- 
liness 
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tiriess  ui  ihe'n  persoiiul  and  domestic  habits,  which  is  an  evil  incident 
10  iheir  skualioii,  produce  cutaneous  diseases  under  their  worst 
fornH,  and  render  the  itch,  scurvy,  or  leprosy,  common  ihroughout 
the  ijslund.  Dr.  liuiland  informs  us,  Uiat  the  laller  of  these  ex- 
bibtt^i  ill  many  iiihlances,  all  the  eifsentiul  chiiraciers  of  the  genuine 
dephantJasis,  or  iepru  Arnhum,  and  llmt  it  id  a  disease  of  the  most 
formuiable  and  distressing  kmd.  Il  does  not  seem,  however,  that 
these  maladieb  are  particularly  hostile  to  life,  or  that  the  Icelander*, 
though  stated  to  be  generally  c^f  a  weakly  habit  of  body,  fall  shrtrt 
of  the  nsuul  period  of  human  existence.  It  appears  from  a  tabic  of 
popidation  ^iven  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie,*  that,  in  1S501,  when 
the  nmuber  of  inhabitants  wa»  47/j2u7»  there  were  41  belwce»i  the 
ages  <)f  1»U  and  i(H);  44J  between  80  and  90;  and  l&JH  between 
70  and  80;  and,  indeed^  Dr.  Holland  thinks  it  probable  ihnt  die 
longevity  of  tfie  Icelanders  rather  exceeds  the  average  obtained  frutn 
the  continental  nations  of  Europe. 

in  addition  to  tlte  diet  just  mentioned,  the  inhabitants  have  in 
their  »hort  sununer  plenty  of  milk  and  butter ;  but  niue^tenths  of  them 
know  not  the  Itixury  of  brtud  or  vegetables,  llicir  butter,  which 
*  drops  from  every  plant/  after  the  wbey  has  been  pressed  ouc,  will 
keep,  It  is  said,  for  twenty  years,  and  we  are  told  by  Olafsen  and 
Povels€n,  that,  during  the  prevalency  of  the  popish  religion,  a 
large  building  was  set  apart,  at  each  of  the  episcopal  sees,  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  up  a  store  of  it,  which  was  packed  in  chests  of 
thirty  or  forty  feel  iu  length,  by  four  or  live  feet  in  depth,  io  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  poor  and  necessitous  as  tK-casion  rci|uired.  Iti 
sourness  and  rancidity  are  not  disagreeable  to  an  Icelandic  palate. 
When  butter  fails^  they  are  glad  to  supply  its  place  with  tallow. 
'  Of  this/  says  Mackenzie, '  we  have  seen  children  eating  lumps  w  ith 
as  much  pleasure  as  our  little  ones  express  when  sucking  a  piece  of 
sugar  candy/  1  he  ^kicr,  a  di>h  not  unhle  to  what  is  known  in 
Scotland  by  the  name  of  Cor>torphine  cream  or  Hattitkit,  i*j  m  ge^ 
neral  use.  The  common  beverage  is  sour  whey  mixed  uitb  water; 
— to  wine,  ardent  spirits,  beer,  or  any  other  intoxicatint;  liquors  they 
are,  generally  speaking,  utter  strangers.  Yet  with  A\  these  priva- 
tions, with  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  chmate,  and  all  the  alarm 
and  danger  from  physical  causes,  such  is  tlieir  unconqueiable  at- 
tachment to  their  native  island,  that  an  umver-^al  belief  prevails 
among  them,  that  *  Iceland  is  the  be«t  land  on  which  the  sun  shines/ 
So  truly  has  the  poet  sung — 

*  The  ^liac!d*rmg  tenant  of  the  frigid  zone, 
B<jldly  proclaims  that  happiest  spot  h\%  own/ 

Our  readers  will  now  be  prepared  to  accompany  Dr.  Henderson 
f>n  bis  long,  toils'  t  peril ousjaumey  round  this  mo»t  mierest- 
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ing  island.  We  are  not  sure  that  we  are  strictly  correct  in  de8ig:nat- 
ing  him  as  a  missionary ;  his  object  in  visiting  Iceland  being,  as  he 
tells  nSy  ^  exclusively  to  investigate  the  wants  of  its  inhabitants  milh 
respect  to  the  Holy  Scriptures :  to  adopt  the  most  eligible  measnics 
for  the  speedy  distribution  of  the  copies  which  liad  been  provided 
for  them  by  the  bounty  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society; 
nod  to  establish  a  similar  institution  among  the  Icelanders,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  them  in  future  with  seasonable  and  adequate 
auppiies  of  this  invaluable  repository  of  Divine  revelation  ;* — in  all 
of  which,  we  are  happy  to  fiiifi,  he  was  eminently  successful. 

Dr.  Henderson  left  Copenhi^ren  in  June,  1814,  and  landed  at 
Keykiavik  on  the  15th  July,  amidst  the  salutations  of  the  friend^ 
islanders,  who,  6ocking  down  to  the  strand  in  a  crowd  of  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  filled  the  air  with  exclamations  of '  Peace,  come 
in  peace  ! — the  Lord  bless  you !'  and  the  like  expressions,  convey* 
ing  to  the  stranger  a  favourable  prepossession  of  the  re%ious  ^wU 
11^  of  the  people ;  which  was  soon  confirmed,  by  a  visit  to  the 
archdeacon,  who  gave  our  author  a  specimen  of  the  high  estimatkn 
io  which  the  divine  oracles  are  held  by  the  Icelanders,  by  producing 
a  copy  of  the  Bible  in  folio,  a  great  part  of  which  had  suffered  fay 
the  devotuing  tooth  of  time ;  but  the  defective  leaves  of  which  had 
all  been  replaced,  and  the  text  supplied  in  the  most  accurate  man- 
ner, and  in  a  style  of  penmanship  that  would  do  honour  to  any 
writing-master  in  Europe.  *  On  my  putting  the  question, (Dr.  Hen- 
derson says,)  wlielher  it  had  not  been  written  by  a  clergyman,  or 
some  other  person  in  a  public  capacity?  I  was  told,  to  mj  no  small 
surprize,  that  it  had  been  done  by  a  common  |>easant,  and  that  such 
instances  of  elegant  penmanship  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
Iceland.' 

To  ascertain  the  actual  wants  of  the  people,  in  a  spiritual  point 
of  view  ;  to  leave  copies  of  the  Scriptures  as  specimens ;  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  circulation  of  them.  Dr.  Hender- 
son determined  to  proceed  directly  across  the  desert  to  the  northern 
parts  of  the  island,  and  from  thence  to  pursue  the  route  along  the 
eastern  coast.  Accordingly,  horses  and  every  necessary  article  for 
travelling  were  put  in  preparation,  and  on  flie  26th  July  our 
traveller  left  Reykiavik,  in  company  with  Captain  Von  Scheel,  a 
Danish  officer,  employed  in  a  survey  of  the  coasts,  from  whom  he 
obtained  much  valuable  information. 

On  the  first  day's  journey,  they  had  a  moor  to  cross  not  less  than 
eighteen  miles  in  width,  so  dreary  that,  for  the  space  of  five  hours, 
not  a  single  house  or  hovel  appeared,  nor  even  a  living  creature, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  golden  plovers,  which,  from  their  me* 
lancholy  warSle,  only  added  to  the  gloominess  of  the  scenery.  At 
midnight  they  reached  a  small  cottage,  on  Thingvalla  lake,  the  in- 
habitants 
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habitants  of  whkh,  lliough  d^turbed  in  the  mklstof  tlieir  slumberfJ 
instead  of  grumbling  at  having  their  repose  broken,  manifested  th^J 
utmost  willingness  to  serve  them*  The  ma*iter  of  the  house,  ^hoj 
was  very  poor,  on  being  presented  with  u  Hible,  received  it  witbJ 
every  dtfmon^tralion  of  gratitude  anil  joy. 

We  may  here  exemplify,  once  for  all,  cnir  anthor's  proneness 
to  apply  Icelandic  to  Oriental  customs,  and  scriptural  phrase!»  to 
trivial  incidents.  Their  mode  of  travelling  he  immedintety  dis* 
covers  to  be  *  quite  Oriental ;'  and  almost  fancies  himself,  he  «ays, 
in  the  midst  of  an  Arabian  caravan,  for  no  other  reason  that  we 
can  perceive,  than  that  horses  were  used  instead  of  cameh :  and 
when  Captain  Von  Scheel  had  roused  up  the  inhabitants  of  Thing- 
valla  cottage  with  the  ^ahitation  of  *//er  se  GndF — may  God  be  in 
this  place !  and  was  answered,  '  Droitinn  hU$^a  thiky^ — the  Lord 
bless  thee! — -*  my  imagination,*  says  Dr.  Henderson,  '  led  me  in- 
stantly to  the  field  of  Boaz;'  and  our  Saviour^s  injunction  immedi- 
ately occurred  to  me,  *  When  ye  enter  the  hoiii<e»  salute  it;  and  if 
the  house  be  worthy,  let  your  peace  come  upon  it,*  The  custmnary 
salutation  on  meeting  a  person,  which,  in  Lcehuidic,  is  6>/  vertu^ 
corresponds  exactly,  we  are  told,  with  the  Hebrew  Shalom  lavhf 
and  the  Arabic  Salam  a/eik.  The  conclusion,  however,  of  the 
Icelandic  ceremony  is  any  thing  but  Oriental. 

*  Both  at  meeting  and  parting;,  an  aliecttoiiate  kiss  on  the  mouth* 
without  tlisiinction  of  rank,  age,  or  sex,  \ii  tlie  only  mode  of  salulalion 
known  in  Iceland,  except  sometimes  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
factories,  where  the  common  Icelander  salutes  a  foreigner  whom  he  re- 
gards a«»  his  superior,  by  placing  hi^  ^ighi  hand  on  his  mouth  or  left 
breast;  and  then  making  a  deep  bow.  When  you  vi&it  a  family  in 
.  Iceland,  you  must  sa(uie  thera  according  to  their  age  and  rank,  begin- 
jug  with  the  highest*  and  descending*  according  to  your  he^t  Judgment, 
to  the  lowest,  not  even  excepting  the  servants :  but,  on  taking  teave,  thi* 
order  is  completely  reversed  ;  the  salutation  k  first  tendered  to  the  ser- 
vants, then  to  the  children^  and,  last  of  all,  to  tlie  mistress  and  master 
ti(  the  family/— vol  i.  p.  29- 

From  Thill gi alia  the  track  led  across  a  plain,  entire) v  covered 
with  lava,  to  the  bank  of  a  frightful  chasm  called  jllmftnnagia, 
*  where  the  solid  mas^scs  of  burnt  rock  have  been  disrupted,  so  as 
to  forni  a  ii^sure  or  gap  not  less  than  a  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
deepj  in  many  places  nearly  of  the  same  width,  and  about  three 
miles  in  length/  The  parish  of  Tliingvalla  consisted  of  twelve 
families;  the  church,  which  was  somewhat  larger  than  thai  of 
Mossfell,  was  tilled  with  barrels,  books,  iind  cheats,  which  served 
the  purpose  of  seats,  and  *  on  a  shelf  bffore  the  altar  »tooil  the 
pastor^s  coffin,  prepared  by  himself.*  Miserable  as  the  place  now 
wa5— *  a  spot/ says  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  *  of  uildnesji  and  desola- 
tion, on  every  side  of  which  appear  the  most  tremendous  elTects  of 
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ancient  convulsion  And  disorder,  while  nature  sleeps  in  a  deatk-Ukc 
silence  amid  the  horrors  she  has  formed/ — it  was  here  that  the 
Chrbtian  religion  was  first  established  on  the  island  ;  it  was  here  too 
that  the  seat  ol'  the  Althing^  or  general  assembly^  was  held  for  tbt 
period  nearly  of  nine  hundred  years. 

On  the  margin  of  the  lake  are  several  hot  springs,  some  of  which 
throw  the  water  to  the  height  of  three  feet  and  emit  a  considerable 
quantity  of  steam.  In  the  hottest,  the  thermometer  of  Fahrenheit 
ascended  to  2 12^:  the  water  was  sulphureous,  and  the  incrustations 
formed  by  the  depositions  were  extremely  delicate  and  beautiful. 
From  hence  they  proceeded  to  the  Geysers ;  the  heat  of  the  weather 
was  intense,  and  the  mosquitoes  were  very  troublesome.  Tliese  ex- 
traordinary jets  of  boiling  water,  which  have  been  so  often  and  so 
minutely  described,  occupy  nearly  twenty  pi^es  of  Dr.  Henderson'a 
book ;  and  no  wonder,  as  they  certainly  display  '  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  and  unparalleled  scenes  in  nature.'  The  name,  he  tells 
us,  is  derived  from  the  Icelandic  verb  geysa — ^  to  rage,  to  bunt 
forth  with  vehemence  and  impetuosity.'  The  following  is  his  de- 
scription of  the  Hew  Geyser^  called  by  the  natives  Strockr,  from 
Urocka — '  to  agitate,  to  bring  into  motion,'  properly,  to,  churn. 

*  On  the  momrng  of  the  29th  I  was  awakened  by  Captain  von  ScheeU 
at  twenty-three  minutes  past  five  o'clock,  to  contemplate  an  eruption 
of  the  spring,  which  Sir  John  Stanley  denominates  the  New  Geyser^ 
situated  at  the  distance  of  an  hundred  and  forty  yards  to  the  south  of 
the  principal  fountain.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  however,  to  give  any  idea 
of  the  brilliancy  and  grandeur  of  the  scene  which  caught  my  eye  on 
drawing  aside  the  curtain  of  my  tent.  From  an  orifice,  nine  feet  in 
diameter,  which  lay  directly  before  roe,  at  the  distance  of  about  aa 
hundred  yards,  a  column  of  water,  accompanied  with  prodigious  volumes 
of  steam,  was  erupted  with  inconceivable  force,  and  a  tremendously 
roaring  noise,  to  varied  heights  of  from  fifty  to  eighty  feet,  and  threat- 
ened to  darken  the  horizon,  though  brightly  illumined  by  the  morning 
lun.  During  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  found  it  impossible  to  move 
from  my  knees,  on  which  I  had  raised  myself,  but  poured  out  my  soul 
in  solemn  adoration  of  the  Almighty  Author  of  nature,  to  whose  con- 
troul  all  her  secret  movements  and  terrifying  operations  are  subject : — 
**  who  louketh  on  the  earth,  and  it  trembleth  ;  who  toucheth  the  hills, 
and  they  smoke/'  At  length  I  repaired  to  the  fountain,  where  we  alt 
met,  and  communicated  to  each  other  our  mutual  and  enraptured 
feelings  of  wonder  and  admiration.  The  jets  of  water  now  subsided  ; 
but  their  place  was  occupit^I  by  the  spray  and  steam,  which,  having 
free  room  to  play,  rushed  with  a  deafening  roar  to  a  height  little  in- 
ferior to  that  ot*  the  water.  On  throwing  the  largest  stones  we  could 
find  into  the  pipe,  they  were  instantly  propelled  to  an  amazing  height; 
and  some  of  them  that  were  castnip  more  perpendicularly  than  the 
others,  remained  for  the  space  of  four  or  five  minutes  within  the  influ- 
euce  of  the  steam,  being  successively  ejected  and  falling  again  in  a  very 
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jtmusJng  munner,     A  gcnik  nurtlieru  breeze  carried  part  of  the  spray 

|t  tttc  lop  of  the  \y\l\'Ar  la  the  one  sidt;,  wht'ii  it  fell  like  a  Jii/zling;  rain, 

ftnd  was  so  cold  that  we  could  inland  helow  it,  and  receive  it  on  i?ur 

hands  or  face  without  the  least  iucouvenlence»     While  I  kept  my  stiitiou 

bii  the  same  side  wiili  the  syii,  a  most  brilliant  circular  bow,  of  a  largo 

iize,  appeared  on  the  opposite  side  of  ihe  fountain  ;  and,  on  chaniiino 

ades,  having:  the  fouiUain  between  me  and  the  sun,  1  discovered  another, 

'  po-isible  stdl  mure  beautiJyU  hut  so  small  as  only  to  encircle  my  head. 

Their  hues  entirely  resembled   tho5>e  of  the  common  rainbow.     After 

Conrinuinq  lo  ruar  about  half  an  hour  loijijer,  the  column  of  sprny  visi- 

Vly  tlimini^ied,  and  sunk   gradually  till   twenty-six  minutett  past  six, 

Iwhen  it  tell  to  the  same  s>tate  in  which  we  had  ubserved  it  the  preceding 

Jay,  the  water  boiling  at  the  depth  of  twenty  feet  below  the  orilice  of 

die  shaft,* 

*  The  mcjst  enrapturing  scene,  however,  that  we  behehl,  was  exhibited 

h*;  morning'  of  the  30th.    Abtjut  ten  minutes  past  five,  we  were  roused 

he  roaring  of  5^n/c^r,\vhich  blew  up  a  great  quantity  of  ^team ;  and 

Wien  my  watch  stood  at  the  full  quarter,  a  craf»h  took  place  as  if  the 

barth  had  burst,  which  was  instantaneously  succeeded  by  jets  of  water 

ad  spray,  risitig  in  a  perpendicular  column  to  the  heiijbt  of  sixty  feet. 

U  the  sun  happened  to  be  behind  a  cloud,  we  bad  no  expectation  cjf 

vitneikStng  at^y  thing  mure  sublime   than  we  had  already  seen  :   but 

Sirockr  had  not  been  in  action  above  twenty  minutes,  when  the  Grvat 

7eyjser,  apparently  jealous  of  her  repuiatioir,  and  indignant  at  our  be* 

towing  so  much  of  our  time  and  applause  on  her  rival,  began  to  thunder 

BOicndously,  and  emitted  such  quantities  of  water  and  i*team,  that  we 

rould  not  be  satisfied  with  a  distant  view,  hut  hastened  lo  the  mound 

[with  as  much  curiosity  as  if  it  had  been  the  first  eruption  we  had  be- 

l.lield.     However,  if  she  wa^  more  interesting  lu  point  of  magnitude*  she 

Igave  the  less  satisfaction  in  point  of  duration,  having  agam  become  tran- 

Vquil  in   the  course  of  five  minutes ;  whereas,  her  less  gaudy ♦  but  more 

te*ady  companion,  continued  to  play  till  within   four  minutes  of  six 

I  o'clock/ — voi.  i.  pp.  50—55* 

This  intereRtiiig  account  is  accompatiied  by  a  bold  view  of  the 
Jeyser,  exceedingly  well  executed.  Our  author  observes  in  a  tiole, 
that,  on  his  return  from  the  norlli,  lie  found  the  opei^tions  of  these 
celebrated  fountains  f;till  more  magniftcent  than  they  uere  the  pre* 
feeding  year;  several  of  the  jets*  reaching  an  elevation  of  not  le^**  than 
ft  hundred  and  fifty  feel.  This  m  much  higher  than  any  Englisli 
traveller  had  observed  them  :  but  a  Danish  officer  of  the  name  of 
Ohlseii  found  tbem^  by  a  quadrant,  lo  jet  two  hundred  and  twelve 
ieet ;  and  Olufsen  and  Povelsen  state  the  i*ci«;ht  at  three  hundre d 
mid  lixty  feet.  The  highest  jet  observed  by  Van  IVoil,  was  ninety- 
two  feet;  by  Sir  John  Stanlev,  niiiety-six  feet;  by  Mr.  Hooker, 
about  one  hundred  feet;  and  by  Sir  Geotwe  Mackenzie,  ninety  feet. 
Dr.  Henderson,  on  his  second  visit,  !»oust*  of  having  discovered 
a  key  to  Strockr^  b)  the  application  of  which  he  conceives  be  was 
etiabled  to  make  that  beautiful  spring  uot  only  [day  v\hen  he  h?td  a 
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mind,  but  to  throw  its  waters  to  nearly  double  the  height  of  • 
commoQ  eruption  ;  this  was  accomplished  by  flinging  into  the  pipe 
a  great  quantity  of  the  largest  stones  that  could  be  found,  when  it 
immediately  began  to  roar  with  more  than  usual  violence,  the  %iater 
became  greatly  agitated,  the  eruption  commenced  with  inconceiv- 
able velocity,  and  the  jets  exceeded  two  hundred  feet  in  height; 
the  fragments  of  the  stones  were  thrown  much  higher,  and  when  the 
water  was  all  exhausted,  the  column  of  steam  continued  to  rush  up 
with  a  deafening  roar  for  nearly  an  hour. 

The  premature  explosion  of  the  Strockr  with  augmented  fury,  iu 
consequence  of  the  derangement  occasioned  by  this  violent  experi- 
ment, like  a  too  great  excitement  of  the  animal  body,  was  followed 
by  a  tranquil  state  of  exhaustion,  as  no  symptoms  whatever  of  a 
fresh  eruption  appeared  the  following  morning.  '  As  I  wished, 
however,'  says  the  Doctor,  '  to  see  it  play  once  more  before  I 
bade  an  everlasting  farewell  to  these  Wonders  of  nature,  and  espe- 
cially being  anxious  to  ascertain  the  reality  of  my  supposed  dis- 
covery, I  got  my  servant  to  ajjsist  me,  about  eight  o'clock,  in 
casting  all  the  loose  stones  we  could  find  into  the  spring.  We 
had  not  ceased  five  minutes,  when  the  wished  for  phenomena  re- 
commenced, and  the  jets  were  carried  to  a  height  little  inferior 
to  what  they  had  gained  the  preceding  evening.' — (vol.  i.  p.  57.) 
We  could  have  wished  that  the  Doctor  had  repeated  the  experi- 
lAent  more  frequently,  and  at  shorter  intervals  of  time,  before 
he  laid  claim  to  the  discovery  of  a  key.  The  throwing  of  stones 
into  the  pipe,  as  a  provocative  to  the  fury  of  the  Strockr,  is  not  new, 
and  has  indeed  been  noticed  before.  Sir  George  Mackenzie  ob- 
serves, that  on  doing  this  to  the  great  Geyser,  when  the  water  was 
perfectly  still,  a  violent  ebullition  instantly  followed,  the  steam 
escaping  by  the  agitation  of  the  water. 

From  the  Geyser  our  travellers  proceeded  to  the  last  habitation 
on  this  side  the  desert,  called  Holum.  It  was  occupied  by  a  nu- 
merous but  very  poor  family,  the  whole  of  whom  kissed  the  Doctor, 
in  token  of  tlieir  thankfulness  (or  the  present  of  a  >New  Testament. 
Of  this  book  the  eldest  girl  made  such  good  use,  that,  on  his  re- 
turn the  following  year,  there  was  not  a  passage  to  which  he  had 
made  the  most  indirect  allusion,  which  she  did  not  quote  with  the 
same  facility  and  accuracy,  as  if  she  had  read  it  from  the  text. 

The  next  night  was  passed  on  the  deep  sandy  desert,  and  the 
following  day  they  travelled  over  a  surface  of  broken  lava,  having, 
on  one  side  of  them,  mountains  covered  with  everlasting  ice,  and 
on  the  other,  clouds  of  smoke  ascending  from  the  Geysers  and  the 
dreadful  magazines  of  fire  concealed  in  their  neighbourhood.  The 
road  lay  at  the  foot  of  Arnarfell  Yokuly  a  prodigious  ice-mountain, 
•xtending  at  least  eighty  miles^  close  to  which  they  had  to  travel 
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t^iTCnt^  hours,  exposed  to  a  cold  piercing  wind ;   *  we  were  not 

'',  only/  says  our  milhor,  '  far  from  the  habitalions  of  men,  but  de- 

I  serted  even  by  the  beasts  of  ibe  field  and  the  fowls  of  the  air/ 

Here,  he  adds,  borrowing  the  emphatic  words  of  Jeremiali,  *  no 

^\foice  of  cattle  is  ever  heard  ;  both  the  fowl  of  the  heaven b  and  the 

beast  are  fled;  they  are  gone !'    a\s  they  proceeded,  torrents  of  lava, 

I  full  of  deep  chasms,  cracks,  and  blisters  prefented  themselves  in 

1  every  quarter;  and  these  torreuts  had  all  been  ejected  from  the 

mountain  of  ice! 

It  was  five  days  before  they  descended  into  the  valley  of  Eya- 
,  fiord,  on  the  northern  shore,  whose  small  specks  of  verdure 
aflforded  an  agreeable  relief  to  the  eye,  after  travelling  so  long 
amidst  nakt^d  stones,  ice,  and  snow.  At  the  first  farm-house,  Dr. 
Henderson  received  numerous  applications  for  Bibles  ;  *  a  young 
man,  who  had  been  sent  for  one  by  his  poor  and  aged  parents,  re- 
*  ceived  the  joyful  present  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  humble  sim* 
plicity  in  his  countenance/  He  began  to  read,  and  all  around  sat 
down  or  knell  on  the  grass  and  listened  with  the  most  devout  atten- 
tion. *  As  he  proceeded,'  says  our  author,  *  the  tears  began  to  trickle 
down  their  cheeks,  and  they  were  all  seeiniogly  much  aflbcled,'  He 
learned  indeed,  from  the  clergyman  of  Audabrecka,  diat  '  the 
standard  of  morality  was  never  higljcr  in  the  north  of  Iceland  than 
at  the  present  day  ;*  that  *  crimes  were  almost  unheard  of  ;*  and 
that  *  the  sin  of  drunkenness  was  nearly  annihihiied  f  he  adtnitled, 
however,  that  the  disappearance  of  tins  last  vice,  from  which  all 
otliers  spring,  might  be  owing  to  the  high  price  of  spirituous 
liquont,  and  the  iuabllity  of  the  people  to  purchase  them — *  Our 
poverty/  said  riiii*  good  clergyman,  *  is  the  bulwark  of  our  happi- 
ness/ 

In  this  valley  the  cottages  and  churches  were  superior  in  size  to 

those  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  island,  and  neater  and  better  built. 

I  Eynfwrd  is,  in  fact,  a  town  of  eighteen  or  twenty  houses;  it  was 

formerly  famous  for  it.s  herring  fishery,  but  of  late  years  the  fish 

liave  deserted  it. 

Dr.  Henderson  paid  a  visit,  on  his  way  from  this  place,  to 
B(€gisay  the  residence  of  Jon  Thorlakson,  the  celebrated  poet  of 
Iceland  and  translator  of  Milton  ;  he  was  nuikiughay,  but  on  hear- 
ing of  the  approach  of  strangers  he  hastened  home,  and  bidding 
thetn  welcome,  ushered  them  into  his  humble  apartment. 

'The  door  is  not  quite  four  fett  in  iiei^^bt,  ami  the  room  may  be 
about  eight  feet  In  length  by  six  iu  brtradtiK  At  ibe  inner  end  la  the 
poet's  bed,  utul  close  to  ibe  door,  over  against  a  small  window  not  ex- 
ceeding two  feet  square,  is  a  table  where  he  c«>mmits  lo  papt^r  the 
effusions  of  bis  muse.  On  my  telling  him,  that  my  countrymen  would 
oot  have  furgivtn  me,  nor  could  I  have  forgiven  myself,  bud  I  passed 
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through  this  part  of  the  island  without  paying  him  a  visit,  he  replied, 
that  the  translation  of  Milton  had  yielded  him  many  a  pleasant  hoar» 
and  often  given  him  occasion  to  think  of  England ;  but  as  his  residence 
was  so  far  north,  and  he  had  now  lived  so  long  without  seeing  any  of 
Milton's  countrymen,  he  had  not  entertained  the  most  distant  idea  that 
ever  he  was  to  be  favoured  with  such  a  gratification/ — vol.  i.  p.  S7. 

Dr.  Henderson  speaks  in  h^h  terms  of  this  translation ;  in  manj 
instances,  he  savs,  it  almost  seems  to  surpass  the  original  itself;  and 
he  considers  the  poet's  inabili^  to  give  it  to  the  press,  as  a  real 
loss  to  Scandinavian  literature.  The  whole  annual  income  of  this 
worthy  man  is  stated  not  to  exceed  thirty  rii-dollars,  (about  £6 :5s. 
sterling,)  and  of  this  nearly  half  is  given  to  another  clergyman  who 
officiates  for  him  at  a  distant  parish.  In  allusion  to  his  poverty, 
the  too  common  lot  of  poets,  he  has  composed  a  few  verses,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  literal  translation.  *  Ever  Mnce  I  came  into 
this  world  I  have  been  wedded  to  Poverty,  who  has  now  hugged 
me  to  her  bosom  these  seventy  winters  all  but  two ;  and  whether  we 
shall  ever  be  separated  here  below,  is  only  known  to  Him  who 
joined  us  together.' — vol.  i.  p.  98. 

Our  traveller  now  proceeded  in  an  easterly^  direction,  crossed  the 
Hialtadals-Yokul,  about  '2000  feet  in  height,  and  descended  to 
Holum,  once  an  episcopal  residence,  and  whose  church  is  still  the 
best  in  the  island,  being  built  of  stone,  with  a  roof  of  wood,  and 
having  seven  windows  on  each  side.  The  house  and  groumb  were 
m  the  possession  of  Mr.  Jonson,  formerly  one  of  the  rectors  of 
the  public  school,  a  learned  and  sensible  man,  by  whom,  and  in- 
deed by  the  whole  family.  Dr.  Henderson  was  treated  with  the  ut- 
most kindness  and  attention ;  of  which  the  following  is  a  curious 
instance. 

'  When  the  hour  of  rest  approached,  I  was  conducted  by  my  kind 
host  and  hostess  into  a  back  apartment,  where  was  an  ancient  but  ex- 
cellent bed,  on  which,  I  had  every  reason  to  conclude,  more  than  one 
of  the  Holum  Bishops  had  reposed.  A  ceremony  now  took  place, 
which  exhibits,  in  the  strongest  light,  the  hospitality  and  innocent  sim- 
plicity of  the  Icelandic  character.  Having  wished  me  a  good  night's 
rest,  they  retired,  and  left  their  eldest  daughter  to  assist  me  in  pulling 
off  my  pantaloons  and  stockings,  a  piece  of  kindness,  however,  which  I 
would  a  thousand  times  rather  have  dispensed  with,  as  it  was  so  repug- 
nant to  those  feelings'  of  delicacy  to  which  I  had  been  accustomed.  In 
vain  I  remonstrated  against  it  as  unnecessary.  The  young  woman 
maintained  it  was  the  custom  of  the  country,  and  their  duty  to  help  the 
weary  traveller.  When  1  had  got  into  bed,  she  brought  a  long  board, 
which  she  placed  before  me  to  prevent  my  falling  out ;  and,  depositing 
a  bason  of  new  milk  on  a  table  close  to  my  head,  bade  me  good  night, 
and  retired.  Such  I  aftem-ards  found  to  be  universally  the  custom  in 
Icelandic  houses.  Where  there  are  no  daughters  in  the  family,  tha 
service  it  performed  by  the  landlady  herself,  who  considers  it  a  great 
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honour  to  have  it  in  Her  power  to  shew  this  attention  to  a  stranger/ — 
voLi.  pp*  lU,  115. 

Husavik,  on  the  north-east  corner  of  the  island,  possessed  the  best 

■  garden  our  author  had  yet  met  with,  producing  potatoes,  cabbages, 
turnips^  carrots,  beans,  pease,  parsley,  and  onions ;  it  belonged  to 
a  Danish  geutlemau,  and  furnished  a  proof  how  much  *  the  un* 

I  genial  influence  of  climate  might  be  subdued  by  ihe  energy  of  per- 
aevering  and  indefatigable  indui^try/     Near  this  place  are  the  sulphur 
mines  of  Myvatn,  and  the  three  remarkable  hot  springs  known  by 
the  names  of  Nordttr-hver,  Oia-hier ;  and  St/iisfer-hver.    The  pipe 
of  the  first  is  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  Great  Geyser;  but  it  la 
•aid  to  play  only  on  the  approach  of  tempestuous  weather,  when  its 
jets  become  very  frequent  and  lofty. 
The  0\a-hver  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  an  ox 
which  had  fallen  into  one  of  the  neighbouring  apertures^  and  was 
^L  thrown  out  of  this  spring.     The  pn^pulsions  of  the  water  are  de- 
^r  scribed  to  take  place  every  five  or  six  niirmtes  in  the  following  order. 

*  Immediately  after  an  eruptjoot  it  continues  to  boil  quietly  about 

■  three  feet  below  the  orifict^  for  the  space  of  a  minute  and  a  half,  after 
which  its  ebullilions  commence  and  increase,  ami  the  water  ascends  for 
about  two  minutes  niort%  when  a  denser  body  of  st**am  makes  its  e^capet 
and  the  water»  reaching  the  mouth  uf  the  aptrture,  begins  to  boil  more 

I  furiously,  and  overflow!*  the  greater  part  ol  the  mound.  In  the  coui-se 
of  the  following  minute,  ti  rumbling  noise  is  heard  below,  immediately 
after  which  the  water  explodes,  ami  the  jets,  which  are  all  nearly  of  the 
aame  height^  conliaue  to  be  ejected,  with  a  roaring  nnise,  to  the  height 
of  bet\«een  fifteen  and  twenty  feet,  for  the  space  of  a  mniute,  when  the 
Water  instantly  sinks  into  the  pipe,  and  resumes  its  original  station. 
The  operations  of  this  spring,  during  the  whole  of  their  progress,  are 
conducted  with  the  utmost  regularity,  and  do  not  seem  to  vary  half  a 
minute  in  any  of  their  stages.  During  the  eruption,  immensely  large 
rolling  volumes  of  steam  burst  from  the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  and  render 
the  scene  more  superbly  grand  and  noble. 

*  The  incrustatiuns,  formed  by  the  depositions  of  this  fountain^  are 
peculiarly  beautiful/ — vol.  i.  pp.  144,  145. 

The  Sydster  is  tlie  smallest  of  tlie  three,  (t  consists  of  three 
apertures,  two  of  which  regularly  alternate  their  jets;  the  third 
is  quiet,  Horrebow  has  asserted  that  when  the  water  of  the 
largest  is  put  into  a  bottle,  it  continues  to  jet  twice  or  thrice  with 
the  fountain ;  but  if  the  bottle  be  immediately  corked,  it  bursts  ia 
pieces  on  the  first  eniption  of  the  spring*  *  I  am  sorry/  says  Dr. 
Henderson, '  I  did  not  then  know  of  this  circumstance.*  lliis  and 
his  belief  in  the  economical  mice  of  Olafsen  and  Povelseui  may 
be  reckoned  among  the  instances  of  his  credulity.  For  the  hitler 
of  these  stories,  however,  he  has  the  sanclitmof  Pennant,  who,  rea* 
aofjitig  from  the  sagacity  of  the  beaver  and  &c|uirrei|  wa»  not  dis- 
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posed  to  question  its  probability.  '  A  party  of  six  or  ten  mice  select 
a  flat  piece  of  dried  cow-dung  on  which  they  heap  a  quantity  of 
berries ;  this^  by  their  united  force,  they  drag  to  the  side  of  the 
river  which  they  have  to  cross.  As  soon  as  launched  they  all  em- 
bark ;  and  placing  themselves  with  their  heads  towards  the  centre 
and  tiieir  backs  towards  the  water,  their  tails  hanging  in  the  stream 
serve  as  so  many  rudders  to  steer  them  across.'  Mr.  Hooker  laughs 
at  this  idle  tale,  and  observes  that  every  sensible  Icelander  does  the 
fame.  Not  so  Dr.  Henderson;  on  the  contrary,  he  boasts  of 
having  established  the  truth  of  *  this  important  fact  in  natural  his- 
tory ;'  and  adds,  moreover,  that  these  sagacious  mice  make  use  of 
dried  mushrooms  as  sacks  to  carry  their  provisions  home.  His 
vouchers  for  the  fact  are  the  clergyman  of  Briamslaek,  and  a  lady 
'  in  particular,  who  recollected  having  spent  a  whole  afternoon, 
in  her  younger  days,  at  the  margin  of  a  small  lake  on  which  these 
skilful  navigators  had  embarked,  and  amused  herself  and  compa- 
nions by  driving  them  away  from  the  sides  of  the  lake  as  they  ap- 
proached them.' — vol.  ii.  p.  187* — We  doubt,  after  all,  whether  the 
Doctor's  authorities  will  be  considered  as  Imving  established  the 
'  important  fact  in  natural  history.' 

The  description  of  the  extensive  streams  of  lava  which,  issuing 
from  Leirfanukr  and  Krabla,  between  1724  and  1730,  inundated 
almost  the  whole  plain  along  the  northern  and  eastern  shores  of 
the  lake  Myvatn,  calls  forth  a  note  of  several  pi^es  on  the  traces 
of  lava,  volcanoes  and  hot  springs  to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  which 
we  could  well  have  spared.  Between  those  two  volcanoes  is  situ- 
ated the  sulphur  mountain,  on  which  are  vast  beds  of  sulphur 
covered  with  so  thin  and  deceitful  a  crust  as  to  render  it  exceedingly 
dangerous  to  pass;  presenting  in  places  '  the  most  beautiful  alumi- 
nous efflorescence,  not  more  dian  half  an  inch  in  thickness;'  through 
ibis  bed  of  pure  sulphur  a  column  of  steam  issues  with  a  hissing 
noise ;  and  at  the  edge  of  the  plain  an  abrupt  and  precipitous  de- 
scent excited  in  our  traveller's  breast  *  a  momentary  trepidation  and 
awe.'    Yet  he  adds, 

*  1  had  scarcely  recovered  from  my  consternation,  when  a  more 
tern6c  scene  opened  on  my  view.  Almost  directly  below  the  brink  on 
which  I  stood,  at  the  depth  of  more  than  six  hundred  feet,  lay  a  row  of 
large  caldrons  of  boiling  mud,  twelve  in  number,  which  were  in  full 
and  constant  action;  roaring,  splashing,  and  sending  forth  immense 
columns  of  dense  vapour,  that,  rising  and  spreading  in  the  atmosphere, 
in  a  great  measure  intercepted  the  rays  of  the  sun,  who  stood  high  above 
the  horizon  in  the  same  direction.  The  boldest  strokes  of  poetic  fiction 
would  be  utterly  inadequate  to  a  literal  description  of  the  awful  reali- 
ties of  this  place ;  nor  can  any  ideas,  formed  by  the  strongest  human 
imagination,  reach  half  the  grandeur,  or  the  terrors,  of  the  prospect. 
1  stood  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  as  if  I  had  bec;p  petrified,  with 
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Itey  eyes  intensely  fixed  on  tlie  dreadful  operations  that  ^'ere  jjoing  on 
in  the  abyss  below  me,  when,  turninu  to  ilie  k'tt»  1  luul  a  full  view  of 
the  lrenieiid«u&  KraUa^  the  Obsidian  Mountaiiu  and  two  or  ihree  other 
voicHuic  mountains,  whose  names  1  could  not  learn  with  any  ceiiainty.' 
— voL  i.  p.  16^8. 

The  escape  of  a  vast  quantity  of  vapour  strongly  impregnated 
with  i»iil[}htir,  nnd  llie  frequent  eruption:)  of  botliug  niucf,  made  it 
dangerous  to  move  on  this  part  of  the  mountain.  But  the  horrors 
occasioned  by  a  nearer  approacli,  and  a  more  perfect  view  of  the 
crater  of  Krabla  are  stated  as  '  absolutely  indescribable/  *  The 
moment/  says  Dr,  Henderson,  *  that  my  eye  look  in  the  whole  of 
the  scene,  I  became  conscious  of  sensations  the  most  repuUive  and 
abhorrent.  At  the  bottom  of  a  deep  gulley,  lay  a  circular  pool  of 
black  liquid  matter,  at  least  three  hundred  feet  in  circumference, 
from  the  middle  of  which  a  %ast  colmnn  of  the  same  black  liquid 
was  erupted,  \\  ith  a  loud  thundering  noise/  The  mass  of  matter 
thus  thrown  up  in  jets  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet  consisted  of  water 
and  sulphur,  mixed  with  a  bluish  black  bolus,  *  equal  in  diameter 
lo  the  colonm  of  Mater  ejected  by  the  Great  Geyser  at  its  strongest 
eruptions/  The  jets  take  place  every  five  minutes,  and  last  about 
two  minutes  and  a  half.  Such  is  the  brief  and  imperfect  abstract  of 
a  scene,  the  awful  impression  of  which,  Dr.  Henderson  says,  do 
length  of  time  will  ever  be  able  to  erase  from  his  mind- 
Near  to  Krabla  is  the  Obsidian  Mountain,  so  called  from  the 
abundance  of  this  material  found  on  its  surface.  The  lonjr  disputed 
point  respecting  the  Neptunian  or  Plutonian  formation  o^  this  sub- 
stance and  pumice  stcme,  has  been  completely  set  at  rejjt  by  Sir 
George  Mackenzie  having  found  both  pumice,  obsidian  and  slags 
in  conjunction,  composing  a  great  stream  of  lava,  about  twenty 
miles  lo  the  north-east  of  Mount  Hcckla.* 

After  many  perils,  especially  in  fording  die  Yoknl  river,  our  tra- 
vellers bad  still  a  desert  of  six  miles  lo  cross,  in  a  very  dark  ntght, 
without  a  guide,  or  the  possibility  of  tracing  any  path,  which 
obliged  them  to  dismount,  and  *  commit  themselves  to  the  in,stinct 
of  tlieir  horses;'  one  of  whirh,  an  old  experienced  animal,  led  the 
way  over  heights  and  hollows,  till  they  were  suddenly  stopped  in 
iheir  progress  by  a  sleep  elevation,  the  nature  of  which  they  weie 
unable  to  ascertain  with  all  their  groping,  until  the  servant  called 
out  *  Ho!  here  is  a  window/  Such  adventures  are  not  un- 
common in  Iceland.  A  Danish  officer  told  tJiir  author  that  he  Mas 
once  puzzled  in  this  way  in  tlie  dark,  and  did  not  discover  his 
situation  till  one  of  the  fore  feet  of  his  horse  sunk  into  a  hole, 
which  turned  out  to  be  ihe  chimney  of  a  house.  The  house  on  ihe 
roof  of  which  Dr.  Henderson  had  thus  fortunately  stumbled  was 
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Orimstad,  where  he  met  with  a  most  cordial  reception  from  all  the 
family,  consisting  of  a  widow,  with  three  sons  and  seven  danghters^ 
all  in  the  bloom  and  sprightliness  of  youth ;  cheerfulness  and  con- 
tent  shone  in  every  countenance :  removed  to  tlie  distance  of  thirty 
miles  from  the  nearest  habitation,  the  inhabitants  of  this  obscure  and 
aolitaiy  farm  preserve  all  the  original  simplicity  of  natural  habits ; 
they  are  unsuspecting,  liberal  and  kind;  and,  what  is  still  more  to 
their  praise,  rationally  pious,  and  possessed  of '  a  superior  degree  of 
rel^ious  information/ 

Another  desert,  stretching  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  brought 
our  traveller  to  Hof,  once  famous  for  its  heathen  temple,  the  door 
of  which  still  serves  for  diat  of  the  church.  It  is  the  residence  of 
a  dean.  *  The  parish  of  Ilof  contains  upwards  of  four  hundred 
souls ;  yet  there  is  only  one  parishioner,  upwards  of  eighty  years  of 
age,  that  cannot  read,  and  this  individual  is  prevented  by  a  natural 
infirmity.'  What  a  humiliating  contrast  do  these  poor  islanders 
afford  with  one  part — we  fear  with  many  parts — of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  !* 

On  leaving  Hof,  Dr.  Henderson  proceeded  southerly  through 
the  White  Syssel,  on  tlie  eastern  coast,  by  Lagariliot  and  Eski- 
fiord.  At  the  former  of  these  places  he  had  occasion  to  verify  the 
remark  of  the  good  pastor  of  Audabrecka,  *  that  poiterty  was  the 
bulwark  of  their  happiness;'  for  here,  where  the  soil  is  rich  in  pas- 
ture, and  the  fishery  very  productive,  intoxication  was  not  uncom- 
mon, and  *  swearing,  sloth,  and  slander,'  appeared  to  be  habitual 
vices. 

At  Eskifiord,  Dr.  Henderson  collected  some  chalcedonies  hnd 
other  mincralogical  specimens,  and  *  contemplated,'  he  says, '  the 
infinite  wisdom  of  God  in  some  exquisite  groups  of  crystals  which 
presented  themselves  in  every  direction.'  The  basaltic  columns  of 
Hornafliot  of  five,  six  and  seven  regular  sides  attracted  his  notice, 
and  he  ascertained  that  where  jointed  they  wci%  all  concave  at  the 
upper  end,  and  fitted  exactly  to  the  convexity  of  the  lower  end  of 
the  superior  joint.  The  natives  call  these  natural  structures  Trol" 
lahlad,  or  the  *  Giant's  Wall,'  and  the  caverns  usually  found  among 
them  Dverga  Kamrary  or  the  *  Dwarf's  Chambers  ;*  whence  our 
author  infers  tliat  they  have  been  accustomed  to  view  such  uncom- 
mon appearances  as  the  production  of  certain  intelligences  superior 
to  man.  The  beautiful  pillars  and  stacks  of  basaltic  rock  at  Stop- 
pen;  and,  above  all,  the  cave  resembling  that  of  Fingal  on  Staffa^ 
suggest  to  our  author,  from  the  similarity  of  the  objects  and  the  co-. 

•  From  a  report  of  ihe  Sock  ty  for  the  Support  of  Schuols  in  the  Highlands  vnd  the 
Islands  of  Scotland,  it  appears  that,  in  two  parishes,  on  the  mahi  lanid,  cousisting  of 
C»946  pNersont,  6,849  are  unable  to  read;  and  in  four  parishes  of  the  Islands,  out  of  a 
population  of  14,056,  no  less  than  12,918  are  unable  to  read ;  so  that  in  a  population  of 
Sl,001  souls  there  are  only  fonnd  2,954  who  iran  read  a  word  of  any  language ! 
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mcideiice  ofyS  names,  an  idea  of  the  laltcr  liaving  originally  been 
imposed  by  the  same  people. 

He  now  traversed  the  bases  of  tlie  vast  chain  of  ice  mountains 
on  the  eastern  coast,  as  the  Breidamark  Yokul,  Oritfa  Yokul,  &c- 
many  of  which,  like  the  glaciers  of  Swit?erland,  are  in  progressive 
motion,  and  are  here  travelling  downwards  towards  the  sea ;  more 
particularly  that  of  Breidamark,  which  must  soon  reach  the  shore; 
and  '  then/  says  our  author,  '  all  commiuiicatiMy  between  the 
southern  and  the  eastern  districts  by  this  route  will  be  cut  off/ 
Oraefa  Yokul  is  the  highest  mmmtain  in  dje  whole  island.  It  burst 
in  the  year  136G  with  a  dreadful  ejf plosion,  the  effects  of  i^hich 
are  still  but  too  visible,  and  are  forcibly  described  by  Dr.  Hen- 
derson« 

Amidst  this  wreck  of  nature,  amidst  these  forhirn  and  savage 
scenes  of  desolation  and  decay,  our  traveller  found  a  farm  tailed 
Hqft  occupied  by  a  peison  known  over  the  whole  island  b>'  the 
name  of  '  David  of  the  Wilderness/  remarkable  for  his  enthusiastic 
attachment  to  ancient  Scandinavian  literature,  and  for  retaining  the 
habits  and  disposition  of  his  forefathers*  We  are  told  ilrat  lie  pos- 
sesses upward  of  a  hundred  sagas  in  manuscript,  most  of  whicli  he 
has  by  heart ;  he  has  also  a  large  collection  of  more  recent  rhymes, 
and,  as  he  is  himself  a  rhj/mer,  his  stock  on  hand  is  probably  very 
considerable. 

With  David  for  his  guide,  our  traveller  sets  out  for  Shaftsfell. 
On  the  road  he  crosseji  the  tract  laid  waste  by  the  dreadful  exunda* 
tion  of  the  Onefa  volcano  in  1727.  We  would  gladly  have  inserted 
the  interesting  account  of  this  most  awful  visitation,  had  our  limits 
permitted  ;  but  we  must  hasten  to  the  eruption  of  the  Skedera 
Yokul,  which  took  place  in  17B5. 

*  This  eruption  (says  Dr.  Henderson)  not  only  appears  to  have  been 
more  tremeadous  in  ita  pba?nomena  than  any  recorded  in  the  modern 
annals  ot  Icelant!,  but  wh*  followed  by  a  train  ofconsetiuences  the  most 
direful  and  melancholy;  some  of  which  continue  to  be  felt  at  lliis  day, 

*  Immense  floods  of  red-hot  lava  were  poured  dowji  from  the  hills 
with  amazing  velocity,  and,  spreading  over  the  low  country,  burnt  up 
men,  ca^ttlc,  churches,  houses^  and  every  thing  they  aitacked  in  their 
progrefis.  Not  only  was  all  vegetation^  in  ihe  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  volcano,  destroyed  by  the  ashes,  brimstone,  and  pumice, 
which  it  emitted ;  but,  being  borne  up  to  an  inconceivable  height  in  the 
atmosphere,  they  were  scattered  over  the  whole  island,  impregnating 
the  air  with  noxious  vapours,  intercepting  the  genial  rays  c»f  the  sun^ 
and  empoisoning  whatever  could  satisfy  the  hunger  or  quench  the  thirst 
of  man  and  beast.  Even  in  some  of  the  more  distant  districts,  the 
quantity  of  ashes  that  fell  was  so  great^  that  they  ^vere  gathered  up  by 
handfuls.  Upwards  of  four  hundred  peuple  were  instantly  deprived  of 
a  home ;  the  ti^h  were  driven  from  the  coasts,  and  the  elemcnUacemed 
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tq  vie  with  each  other  which  should  commit  the  greatest  depredations; 
ifamine  and  pestilence  stalked  abroad,  and  cut  down  their  victims  with 
ruthless  cruelty ;  while  death  himself  was  glutted  with  the  prey.  In 
some  houses  there  was  scarcely  a  sound  individual  left  to  tend  the  af- 
flicted, or  any  who  possessed  sufficient  strength  to  inter  the  dead.  The 
most  miserably  emaciated  tottering  skeletons  were  seen  in  every  quar- 
ter. When  the  animals  that  had  died  of  hunger  and  disease  were  con- 
sumed, the  wretched  creatures  had  nothing  to  eat  but  raw  hides,  and 
old  pieces  of  leather  and  ropes,  which  they  boiled  and  devoured  with 
avidity.  The  horses  eat  the  flesh  oflf  one  another,  and  for  want  of  other . 
•ustenance  had  recourse  to  turf,  wood,  and  even  excrementitious  sub- 
stances ;  while  the  sheep  devoured  each  other's  wool.  In  a  word>  th» 
accumulation  of  miseries,  originating  in  the  volcanic  eruption,  was  so 
dreadful,  that  in  the  short  space  of  two  years,  not  fewer  than  9f336 
human  beings,  28,000  horses,  ll,46l  head  of  cattle,  and  190,488  sheep 
perished  on  the  island !' — vol.  i.  pp.  274,  275. 

The  next  stage  was  the  Abbey  of  Kyrkiubae  (now  a  respectable 
farm)  a  place  of  great  celebrity  in  the  annals  of  Iceland,  as 
baving  been  inhabited  by  Papar,  or  Irish  Christians,  previously 
to  the  arrival  of  the  Norviregians  on  the  island ;  but  it  attracted 
tbe  attention  of  our  author  from  another  cause. 

*  A  little  to  the  east  of  Kyrkiubce  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
basaltic  architecture  I  have  ever  beheld.  It  lies  close  to  the  road,  in 
the  middle  of  the  sand,  and  forms  nearly  a  perfect  square,  measuring 
twenty-five  feet  in  length,  by  twenty  in  breadth.  The  pillars  are  all 
pentagonal,  and  are  joined  together  in  the  most  exact  manner.  The 
interstices  between  them  are  nicely  filled  up  with  a  thin  stratum  of  a 
yellowish  colour,  and  about  the  eighth  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
which,  being  edged  in  along  the  surface,  as  if  done  with  a  trowel,  sug- 
gests at  first  sight  the  idea  of  mortar.  On  a  closer  survey,  however, 
it  evidently  appears  to  be  a  natural  cement  that  has  run  in  a  liquid  state 
nrhile  the  pillars  were  forming.  Their  greatest  diameter  is  about  nine 
inches.  The  surface,  which  is  nearly  level  with  the  sand,  is  as  smooth 
as  pavement ;  and,  having  been  bleached  by  the  rains,  wears  a  greyish 
an>ect,  which  renders  the  spot  ver)'  conspicuous,  and  is  finely  contrasted 
with  the  blackness  of  the  surrounding  sand.  According  to  a  tradition 
still  current  in  the  neighbourhood,  these  pillars  were  the  foundation  and 
floor  of  a  monastery  at  a  very  remote  period ;  and  indeed,  considering 
the  fact  that  Irish  Christians  once  frequented  tbe  place,  it  is  not  alto- 
gether improbable,  that,  on  their  discovery  of  this  bed  of  basalt,  they 
may  have  erected  a  religious  house  on  it,  especially  as  it  bore  so  strik- 
ing a  resemblance  to  the  Giant's  Causeway  in  their  native  country.* — 
vol.  i.  p.  301. 

Keeping  along  the  coast,  our  traveller  directed  his  course  to 
OddS,  where  he  found  the  amiable,  learned,  and  hospitable  host, 
the  dean  Steingrimr  Jonson,  mentioned  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie. 
From  this  place  Mount  Heckla  was  seen  to  rear  its  snow-capped 
mmmits  to  the  clouds.    Our  old  acquaintance  does  not  appear  to 
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the  same  advantage  in  Dr.  Hendersotrs  pages,  as  in  some  of  those 
in  which  we  had  htien  accustomed  to  contemplate  him;  and  we 
felt,  at  tirst,  a  htlle  mortified  at  his  degradation. 

*  The  rtrcol lection  of  ihu  desolation  which  it  has  spread  over  the  ad- 
jacent country,  (Dr.  Henderson  says)  inspired  the  mind  wiih  a  tt^ntporary 
melancholy  :  was  it  noi  for  this,  there  is  httle  in  Heckla  \o  attract  the 
notice  of  the  Iniveller,  even  supposing  him  never  to  have  seen  ar^y  i»ther 
mountains  but  those  in  its  vicinity.  The  Trehi/niing  has  a  hir  nohler 
and  more  picturesque  appearance.  Havin;;  been  accustomed  to  hear 
of  this  Volcano  as  rivalling  Etna,  a  strange  prejudice  in  fiivour  of  its 
magtiitude  and  grandeur  had  rooted  itself  in  my  mind,  and  [  tiincied 
the  very  sij;hi  ol  it  must  be  replete  with  gratification.  Now,  however, 
when  ]  had  ii  direct  before  me,  at  a  distance  of  about  four  and  twenty 
miles,  it  sunk  into  companitive  itisignificance.^-^p.  341. 

The  heat  of  Heckla,  for  the  last  three  years  has  considerably 
dimirnshed  the  snow;  this  circinnstance,  with  the  lotig  inteival 
since  the  last  eruption  Jias  given  rise  to  the  apprehension  that  some 
new  explosion  is  at  no  g:reat  distance.  But  the  same  story,  and 
the  same  apprehetisions  were  stated  to  Sir  George  Mackenzie  iu 
18fO;  at  that  time  a  thermometer  placed  among  the  slags  on  the 
aide  of  the  middle  peak  rose  to  141*^. 

From  Odde  our  traveller  proceeded  to  Eyrarbaeka,  traversed  the 
craters  known  by  the  name  of  Trolladyngiar,  or '  magic  heaps/ and 
passing  the  Desolate  Mounlahis,  came,  after  a  fatiguing  ride,  to  the 
Trolla-boni,  or  '  f^iant's  Children/  a  nimibcr  of  small  chimnies 
formed  by  the  coolinjj  of  the  lava;  and  on  the  Wth  September, 
after  an  absence  of  fifty-eight  day«,  and  a  journey  of  more  than 
1200  miles,  attended  with  many  inconveniencen,  and  much  peril, 
jeached  Rcykiavik  in  safety. 

Here  l>r,  Henderson  passed  the  long  dreary  winter,  which  how- 
ever happened  to  be  an  unusually  mild  one.  He  does  not  appear 
to  have  attended  much  to  the  nieleurological  phenomena  of  Ice- 
land;  the  most  considerable  of  which,  the  Aurora- borealis,  or 
-Northern  Lights,  he  had,  he  says,  an  opportunity  of  contemplating 
almost  every  clear  night.  It  is  not  a  little  rejuarkabte,  that  a  phe- 
nomenon of  so  striking  a  nature  as  to  force  the  attention  of  alt 
descriptions  of  persons,  and  even  of  the  irrationnl  part  of  ilie  cre- 
ation, should  iitiU  occasion  a  doubt  among  pbilosopbers  whether  its 
appearance  is  attended  with  a  rustling  noise.  It  seems  to  he  the 
fashion  of  the  present  day,  not  otily  to  question  the  fact,  but  also 
to  deny  the  possibility  of  it ;  gnituitously  assuming,  however,  as  the 
basiaof  this  denial,  that  the  Aurora  being  removed  beyond  the  limit 
of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  it  should 
produce  any  sound :  but  we  are  not  told,  by  whom  or  by  what 
process  the  altitude  of  this  meteor  has  ever  been  determined.  The 
testimony  of  eye^witiiesaes  b  certainly  in  favour  of  its  emitting  a 
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noise.  Dr.  Henderson  says, '  when  tbey  are  particnivlj  quick  «nd 
Yividy  a  crackling  noise  is  beard  resembling  diat  which  accompanies 
the  escape  of  the  sparks  from  an  electric  machine.'  Sir  Charles 
Giesecke,  who  had  frequent  opportunities  in  Greenland  of  observ- 
ing them  streaming  forth  with  peculiar  briliiancvy  has  remarked  that 
they  sometimes  appeared  very  low,  when  they  were  much  imitated, 
^  and  a  crashing  and  crackling  sound  was  heard  like  that  of  an  electric 
spark,  or  of  the  falling  hail.'  Gmelin  gives  a  most  terrific  account 
of  the  effects  of  tlie  Aurora-borealis  on  the  borders  of  the  Icy  Sea; 
all  the  animals  are  terror-struck,  the  dogs  of  the  hunters  are  seized 
with  such  dread  that  they  crouch  on  the  ground,  while  the  streams 
of  brilliant  light,  in  every  tint  of  the  rainbow,  *  crackle,  sparkle, 
hiss,  make  a  \ihistling  sound,  and  a  noise  equal  to  that  of  artificial 
fire-works.'  '  I  have  frequently,'  says  Hcame,  a  plain  unostenta- 
tious traveller,  *  heard  them  making  a  rustling  and  crackling  noise, 
like  the  waving  of  a  large  flag  in  a  fresh  gale  of  wind.' 

On  the  1 6th  of  May,  1815,  Dr.  Henderson  again  set  out  from 
Reykiavik  to  complete  his  mission  by  visiting  the  western  parts  of 
the  island.  This  journey  need  not  detain  us  long,  as  a  great  flart 
of  it  has  been  performed,  and  the  occurring  objects  described,  bj 
previous  visitors  from  this  countr}*. 

Provided  with  a  tent,  he  very  rarely  slept  in  an  Icelandic  habi- 
tation ;  but  at  the  small  farm  of  Kampur  he  was  driven  to  it  as  hia 
only  resource. 

*  Having  left  my  tent  and  bedding  at  Hvol,  I  was  now  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  choosing  an  Icelandic  bed,  which,  1  must  confess,  I  did  not  like, 
on  more  accounts  than  one  ;  but  as  my  fatigue  was  excessive,  I  was  the 
more  easily  reconciled  to  my  situation.  1  was  shewn  into  an  out-house, 
while  the  mistress  of  the  farm  made  up  a  bed  for  me  in  the  sleeping 
apartment,  to  which  1  soon  repaired,  through  a  dark  passage,  from 
which  a  few  steps  led  me  into  my  chamber.  The  most  of  the  family 
being  still  in  bed,  raised  themselves  nearly  erect,  naked  as  they  were,  to 
behold  the  early  and  strange  visitor.  Though  almost  suffocated  for 
want  of  air,  I  should  soon  have  fallen  asleep,  had  it  not  been  for  an  uni- 
verwil  scratching  that  took  place  in  all  the  beds  in  the  room,  which 
greatly  e.xcited  my  fears,  notwithstanding  the  new  and  cleanly  appear- 
ance of  the  wadmel  on  which  I  lay.  At  one  period  of  the  operation, 
the  noise  was,  seriously  speaking,  paramount  to  that  made  by  a  groom 
in  conibing  down  his  horses.  Ultimately,  however,  every  disagreeable 
emotion  was  stilled  by  the  balmy  power  of  sleep,  and  I  enjoyed,  for  five 
hours,  the  soundest  repose  I  ever  hud  in  my  life.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  84,85. 

llie  innumerable  small  islands  scattered  over  the  great  bay  of 
Breidatiord  are  the  products  mostly  of  submarine  volcanoes,  and 
many  of  them  rest  on  magniticent  pillars  of  basaltic  rock.  They 
abound  with  eider-ducks,  sea-parrots,  and  other  fowl,  which  stun- 
ned the  ears  of  our  author  with  their  clang,  and  in  rising  almost 
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darkened  llie  atmospliere.  The  clergyniao  of  Flalcj',  tlie  best  In* 
babiled  of  iherii,  Iws  two  parishes,  one  on  i!ie  mainland,  which  ren- 
ders lii^  otficial  ihrties  perhaps  ihe  most  penkms  as  well  as  tlie  niont 
laboritius  oi  any  in  the  Icelandic  chureh ;  yet  audi  is  ibe  miserable 
pittance  which  lie  receives,  that  he  is  obliged  lo  foHow  olhtr  occii* 
pation^  lor  lite  inuintermnce  of  Uih  fanvily^  ami  has  the  repntatlon  of 
being  tlie  best  seal  catcher  on  the  bland. 

On  crojssing  Arnarfiord,  we  are  entertained  with  some  idl« 
stories  about  the  cunnitig  of  foxes,  which  have  frequeniJy  been 
repeated,  widHnit  being  the  more  true  on  that  account.  Near 
Briam^lsek,  tni  liit*  northern  shore  of  the  Breidafiord,  and  in  a  ra* 
vine  of  the  munntuiii  bLiiind  the  par^ionage,  a  more  worlliy  ob- 
ject en<;a^ed  Dr.  Henderson's  atti  ntion.  It  was  *  one  of  the 
itiost  inlereslin;;  displays  of  snrfurOrt/mf  to  be  met  with  in  the 
hlatid/  Sir  George  Mackenzie  could  procure  no  satisfactory 
account  of  the  situation  in  which  snruu brand  occurs;  some 
8aid  it  wa!%  found  «»u  rocks,  othei«;  in  alluvial  ^uil  ;  Olafseu  und 
Povelsen  say  it  i^  fnund  in  both,  *  but  tlieir  de*rn|iliou/  !>ay5  Sir 
George,  '  cannot  he  relied  on;  and  we  may  look  on  this  substance 
as  one  of  the  inlere^iting  object**  that  re  main  to  be  investigated  ia 
this  remark  a  hie  country.'  Dr,  Hei*der3oa*s  account  is  therefore 
the  more  important  as  being  drawn  up  from  ocular  inspection. 

'Compared  vviih  othrrs  in  the  vicnilly,  tbe  inotjnniin  h  but  of  incon- 
siderable heit;ht,  not  appearini;  to  rise  to  an  elevation  of  mure  ihan  600 
I  feet.  A  torrent  from  the  risnii;  hiHs  behmd  has  cut  its  way  ihrough 
the  different  horizontal  strata  of  which  it  is  cnmpnbcd,  so  that  a  cleft 
presents  itself  between  hnty  and  iifly  yards  ni  deplh.  The  cast  Hide  of 
tbu  ckfl  i*>  entirely  covered  with  debris,  except  at  some  particular  spots, 
^here  rugj]jed  masses  of  a  yclh»ui*>h  inlTa  toiler  aUne  the  Mirface  ;  but 
the  west  side  is  more  perpr**tiicular,  and  consists  »if  ten  or  twelve atratft 
of  snrturbra nd J  lava,  basalt,  iuffa»  and  imlnnttcd  clay,  successively  piled 
above  each  other.  The  mrturbrand  is  undermost,  ami  occupies  four 
layers  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  intermediate  LK*ds  of  soft 
sand-stonir  r^r  clay.  The>e  layers  are  of  ufie(|ual  thickness,  from  a  foot 
and  a  half  to  three  feet, and  run  lu  the  length  ofabuut  thirty  yards,  when 
they  disappear  in  the  debris,  ^fhey  diOer  also  in  quality ;  the  two  lowest 
e-xbibitiag  the  most  perfect  specunensof  mineralized  wood,  free  from  all 

Iforeij^n  admixture,  of  a   jet    black;  and  such   pieces  as  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  shine  with  great  lustre,  and  are  very  splintery  ni  then' 
fracture.     The  numerous  knot*.,  roota,  &c,  and  the  annual  circles  ob- 
servable in  the  ends  of  the  trunks  or  branches,  removed  every  doubt  of 
the  vegetable  origin  of  ibis  curious  substance.     The  only  changes  it  ha«i 
I        undergone  are   induration  aud  compression;  having  been  impregnatetl 
H  wiih  bituminous  sap,  and  flattened  by  the  enormous  weight  of  rbe  super- 
H  incumbent  rocks.     Some  few  brnnrbes  stretch  at  limes  acro-^ji  the  bed, 
but  in  geticral  they  all  lie  parallel  with  uiie  another,  and  are  frecjuenily 
pressed  together,  so  as  to  form  a  solid  masft.     The  third  siratum  is  not 
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9o  pure,  bein^ mixed  with  a  considerable  portion  of  ferruginous  matter; 
grey  externally,  but  black  in  the  fracture,  has  no  lustre,  and  is  much 
heavier  than  the  former,  yet  possesses  evident  traits  of  its  vegetable  cha- 
racter. The  fourth  or  uppermost  stratum  consists  of  what  the  Iceland- 
ers call  sieinbrand,  or  coal,  from  which  it  differs  only  in  the  absence  of 
the  gloss,  and  its  containing  a  quantity  of  earthy  matter.  It  still  retains 
some  faint  marks  of  wood. 

*  Remarkable  as  the  appearance  of  this  rock-wood  undoubtedly  is, 
a  still  more  surprising  phenomenon  makes  its  appearance  between  the 
second  and  third  strata,  viz.  a  bed  of  dark  grey  schistus,  about  four 
inches  in  thickness,  that  admits  of  being  divided  into  numerous  thin 
plates,  many  of  which  possess  the  tenuity  of  the  finest  writing  paper, 
and  discover  on  both  sides  the  most  beautiful  and  accurate  impressions 
odeaves,  with  all  their  ramifications  of  nerves,  ribs,  and  fibres,  in  the 
best  state  of  preservation.  The  whole  of  the  schistose  body  is,  in  fact, 
nothing  but  an  accumulation  of  leaves  closely  pressed  together,  and  par- 
tially interlaid  with  a  fine  alluvial  clay.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice^ 
that  when  you  separate  any  of  the  leaves  from  the  mass,  they  are  uni- 
formly of  a  greyish  or  brown  colour  on  the  surface,  and  black  on  the 
opposite  side.  Most  of  those  on  the  specimens  now  before  me  are  of 
the  common  poplar,  (populus  tranula,J  and  some  of  them,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  an  eminent  botanical  gentleman,*  appear  to  be  of  the  popmhis 
Utkkamahaka.  A  few  birch  and  willow  leaves  are  also  observable,  but 
very  small  in  size :  whereas  many  of  the  poplar  leaves  are  upwards  of 
three  inches  in  breadth.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  1 14—1 16. 

There  are  only  three  ways,  Dr.  Heuderson  says,  in  which  surtur- 
brand  can  be  supposed  to  originate ; — ^first,  by  the  overtuniing  and 
entombing  of  large  forests,  which  may  have  existed  on  the  island  at 
a  remote  period.  Secondly,  by  an  accumulation  of  drift-timber 
firom  the  Missouri,  (this  is  quite  new  to  us,)  or  from  the  northern 
coasts  of  Siberia.  Or,  lastly,  *  it  may  have  grown  in  a  former 
world.'  It  is  not  for  us  to  decide  whether  any  and  which  of  these 
speculations  of  the  Doctor  be  the  true  one;  the  last  predominates 
in  his  own  mind,  though,  for  fear  of  offending  pious  ears,  he  thinks 
it  necessary  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  a  '  former  world.'  This 
may  be  right ;  but  he  might  surely  have  suppressed,  without  preju- 
dice to  his  work,  the  hypothesis  concerning  '  the  forests  that  grew 
on  the  sunk  continent  that  now  supports  the  Atlantic' 

The  surturbrand  is  chiefly  used  by  the  natives  for  the  smithy : 
but  being  very  hard  and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  it  is  also  em- 

floyed  for  tables  and  other  ornamental  articles  of  household  furniture, 
rom  a  specimen  seen  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  he  concluded  it 
to  be  oak ;  but  Professor  Bergman,  from  two  pieces  sent  to  him 
by  Von  Troil  says,  *  I  can  almost  affirm,  with  perfect  certainty^ 

*  ProfcMor  HoniemaBn  of  CopcDbagen. 
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l1»at  the  largeist  is  of  the  pimts  uhies,*  Neither  oak,  pine,*  nor 
l>oplai\  however,  were  ever  known  to  grow  in  Iceland, 

Something  very  similar  to  the  surlur brand  ha:i  recently  been  dis- 
covered on  the  flat  isllimns  of  llie  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  about  teti 
miles  from  the  shore  of  Table  Buy,  The  Dutch  fancy  it  to  be  the 
remains  of  ships;  but  have  not  yet  decided  wliedier  they  are 
»ome  of  ihose  which  fetched  peacocks  for  Solomon,  or  Chinese 
junks  which  brought  the  Hottentots  to  the  Cape,  or,  us  the  more 
serious  part  of  the  colony  suppose,  the  remains  of  Noah's  ark. 
Some  specimens  of  this  fossil  wood,  exhibited  at  Sir  Ji»seph 
Banks's,  had  very  much  the  appearance  of  Bovey  coat :  other  pieces 
had  the  grain  of  the  wood  perfectly  distinct  and  resembJing  that  of 
cedar. 

Once  more  Dr»  Henderson  makes  a  rapid  journey  to  the  very 
northern  extremity  of  the  island,  and  a  more  rapid  return  to  the 
southv^ard  ;  but  as  there  t;^  a  want  of  agreement  between  his  chart 
and  his  text,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  trace  his  muvt?ments.  We 
find  him,  however,  considerably  to  the  southward  of  Bee  on  the 
Hrutafiord,  when,  on  the  night  of  tlie  'i:>d  of  June,  *  the  king  of 
day,  like  a  vast  globe  of  tire,  stretched  his  sceptre  over  the  realms 
of  night  ;*  that  is  to  say,  in  plain  language,  for  we  do  not  greatly 
admire  the  purity  of  the  Doctor's  metaplior,  iUe  sun  did  not  set :  we 
are  told  indeed,  that  he  remained  in  the  same  degree  of  altitude 
above  the  horizon  for  half  an  hour.  Now  as  Bae  is  in  latitude  G5* 
30\  and  the  whole  body  of  the  sun  was  above  the  horizon  for  half 
an  hour,  tlie  refraction  must  have  been  prodigious,  unle^ss  indeed 
Dr.  Henderson  viewed  it  from  a  hi|^her  mountain  than  we  suspecl 
to  be  in  that  quarter  of  the  island.  Here  also  *  the  singmg  of  swans 
on  the  neighbouring  lakes  added  t«  the  novelty  of  the  scene/  llie 
Icelandic  swan  sings  or  whistles  while  in  full  health  and  vigour,  and 
does  not,  like  the  swan  of  Caysler,  or  rather  of  the  poets,  reserve  his 
melody  for  his  own  dirge.  *  Its  sound,'  says  Pennant,  *  is  whoogh, 
witoogh^  very  loud  and  shrill,  but  not  disagreeable,  when  heard  far 
above  one's  head,  and  modulated  by  the  winds.  The  natives  of  Ice- 
land compare  it  to  the  notes  of  a  violin :  in  fact,  they  hear  it  at  the 
end  of  their  long  and  gloomy  winter,  when  the  return  of  the  bird 
announces  the  return  of  summer ;  every  sound  must  be  therefore 
melodiaus  whicli  presages  the  speedy  thaw,  and  the  release  from 
their  tedious  confmement/ 

Our  traveller's  next  station  is  Bauta,  a  conical  mountain  3000 
feet  in  heiglit,  the  luwt  r  part  of  which  is  of  white -coloured  basalt, 
scattered  about  in  the  wildest  disorder.  Dr.  Henderson  regrets 
that  this  mountain  was  not  examined  by  Sir  Geo,  Mackenzie  and 
hia  party,  as  it  is  inconteslibly,  in  his  opinion,  the  most  remarkable 
♦  Mt,  UooLcr  litwd  gt  ^m  piwt\piHtis  fuUtitm^)  imi  did  ii»*t  st^-e  it, 
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mountain  on  the  island.  So  think  the  natives ;  for  as  none  have 
yet  tieen  able  to  reach  its  summit,  it  is  fabled  that  there  is  to  be 
found  on  it  a  beautiful  '  country^  constantly  green,  and  aboundii^ 
in  trees,  inhabited  by  a  dwarfish  race  of  men,  whose  sole  employ* 
ment  is  the  care  of  their  fine  flocks  of  sheep/* 

From  Baula  our  traveller  proceeded  to  Reykiadal,  or  the  '  Valley 
of  Smoke,'  justly  so  named  from  the  numerous  columns  of  vapour 
which  its  hot  springs  incessantly  send  forth.  One  of  these  springs 
is  described  as  remarkable  for  the  resemblance  of  its'operations  ta 
those  of  a  steam-etigine.  In  tliis  valley  Dr.  Henderson  was  nearly 
Boffocated  with  hot  and  dense  vapours.  *  At  the  distance  of  only 
a  few  yards  before  m^,'  he  sa}s,  '  roared  not  fewer  than  sixteen 
boiling  caldrons,  the  contents  of  which  raised  in  broken  heights 
were  splashed  about  the  margins,  and  ran  with  great  impetuosity 
in  numberless  streamlets  down  the  precipice  on  which  the  springs 
are  situated.' 

At  Saurbae  our  author  met  with  an  object  of  a  different  nature 
to  excite  his  admiration,  in  the  person  of  an  old  clergyman  of 
seventy-four  years  of  age,  living  on  a  small  farm  capable  only  of 
affording  pasture  to  a  few  sheep  and  cattle,  with  a  stipend  of  about 
thirty  rix-doUars  a  year.  *  A  man,'  says  our  author,  *  who  had  read 
more  of  his  Hebrew  Bible  than  hundreds  of  the  more  opulent 
clergy  in  Great  Britain ;  and  what  was  more  surprising,  did  not 
commence  the  study  of  the  original  language  of  the  Old  1  estament, 
till  he  had  reached  his  sixtieth  year.' — Justly  does  our  author  ob- 
serve, tliat  *  to  whatever  part  of  this  surprising  island  the  traveller 
may  turn,  he  is  sure  to  meet  with  some  phenomenon  or  other, 
either  of  a  physical  or  moral  nature.'  On  the  29th  of  June  he  re> 
returned,  for  the  second  time,  to  Reykiavik. 

Once  more  this  indefatigable  traveller  set  out,  on  the  18th  of 
July,  for  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island,  to  complete  the 
object  of  his  mission.  In  this  journey  he  visited  the  remarkable 
cavern  of  Surtsliellir,  formed  by  a  crust  of  lava,  measuring  about 
40  feet  in  height,  by  50  in  breadth,  and  extending  to  the  length  of 
4304  feet,  containing  within  it  many  beautiful  stalactites,  vast 
quantities  of  ice  and  snow,  and  in  some  places  water.  The  Doctor 
gives  a  minute  account  of  this  subterranean  cavern,  in  which  he 
spent  four  hours ; — when  he.  left  this  chilly  vault  and  came  into  the 
open  sunshine,  the  transition,  he  says,  was  *  almost  the  same  as  if 
one  had  suddenly  exchanged  a  Greenland  winter  for  an  African 
summer.'  We  regret  that  we  can  only  find  room  for  that  part  of 
the  description  which  opens  upon  the  central  desert. 

*  We  now  entered  the  aperture  at  the  opposite  end,  and  almost  instfin- 
taneoubly  found  ourselves  enveloped  in  thicker  darkness  than  ever,  but 
*  Hooker's  1  our  in  Iceland,  p.  244. 
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inrt  wUli  nehlier  water  nor  stones.  The  floor  was  covered  with  a  thick 
coutingof  ice,  and  dipped  so  rapidly,  that,  iinding  it  impossible  to  keep 
our  feel,  we  sat  down,  and  slid  forward  by  our  own  weight.  On  holding 
I  the  torches  ck»se  to  the  icu,  we  Ci»nld  discover  its  thickness  to  sevtfn  or 
eight  feet,  clear  as  crystal.  It  was  not  long  till  we  reached  a  spot,  the 
grandetjr  of  ivbicli  tiinply  rewarded  all  our  toil :  and  would  have  done 
so,  though  we  hiid  travelled  an  hundred  times  the  distance  to  see  it. 
The  roof  and  sides  of  the  cave  were  decorated  with  the  most  superb 
icicles,  crystallized  in  every  possible  form,  many  of  which  rivalled  in 
minuteness  the  finest  zeolites;  while,  from  the  icy  floor,  rose  pillars  of 
the  same  substance,  assuming  all  the  curious  and   phanta^tic  shapes 

■  imaginable,  mucking  the  proudest  specimens  of  art,  and  eounterfeitmg 
many  well-known  objects  of  animated  nature.  Many  ot  them  were 
upwards  of  lour  feet  high,  generally  sharpened  at  the  extremity,  and 

about  two   feet  in  thickness.     A  more  brilliant  scene  perhaps  never 

I  presented  itself  to  the  human  eye,  nor  was  it  easy  for  us  to  divest  our- 
jtehes  of  the  idea  that  we  actually  beheld  one  of  the  fairy  scenes  de- 
I pieced  in  eastern  fable.  Tht;  light  of  the  torches  rendered  it  peculiarly 
lifnchanting/ — voL  ii.  pp.  15-5,  196. 

We  luusi  here  (though  tnuch  remains  on  which  we  could  dwell  { 
[with  pleasure)  close  our  account  of  these  mterestiiig  volumes^  which 
lipve  venture  to  say  will  be  found  productive  of  a  very  high  degree  of 
Linstruction  as  well  as  amusement,  by  all  who  have  any  relish  for  thei 
Igrand  and  awful  scenes  of  nature,  ur  for  the  honest  and  artless  sim- 
iplicity,  now  so  rarely  founds  of  an  UDComipted  race  of  people. 

We  had  nearly  overlooked  the  Appendix.     It  contains  (besides  a 

[translalian  of  a  spirited  Icelandic  Ode  un  the  Bible  Society)  an 

*  Historical  View  of  the  Icelandic  Translations  of  the  Scriptures/ 

[compiled  with  great  diligence;  and  au  *  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 

[Characteristic  Features  of  Icelandic  Poetry/  which  evinces  not  only 

good  taste,  but  an  acquaiotancc  wilh  the  subject  never  attained  be- 

jfore,  we  believe,  by  any  of  our  countrymen. 


Akt,  II. —  Women ;  or^  Puur  et  Coidre.  J  Tale.  By  the  Author 
of  '  Bertram.'  3  vob,  Edinburgh.  18 18. 
A  HASTY  reader  might  wonder  what  could  induce  an  author  to 
-*^-  take  up  a  style  of  composition  which  appears  to  unite  the  ex- 
tremes of  vulgarity  and  heroics,  of  poverty  and  pedantry — to  spoil  a 
very  ordinary  story  by  extraordinary  exertions,  and  to  llirovv  away 
thoughts  and  language,  which  would  furnish  out  another  Bertram, 
upon  the  ephemera  of  a  circulating  library.  We  have  however  dis- 
covered, or  believe  that  we  have  discovered,  that  the  work  is  not 
^  quite  what  it  appear«»,  nor  the  reverend  author  altogether  so  weak 
^  siud  Tnconsistetit  as  he  seems  to  be  at  tirat  ^ight.  He  aspires  (ac- 
cording to  our  view  of  tiie  subject)  to  convey  aidtruction  through  the 

page^, 
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pages  of  a  romance ;  and  as  children  (he  writes  evidently  for  e%* 
treme  youth)  are  prevailed  upon  to  take  their  powders  in  jelly,  he 
has  endeavoured  to  make  his  lessons  palatable  by  administering  them 
in  the  shape  of  a  novel. 

The  great  object  of  the  author  is  to  turn  this  species  of  writing 
into  ridicule — to  show  with  bow  little  talent  or  ingenuity  three 
volumes  may  be  concocted — to  exhibit  the  monstrous,  the  impos- 
sible absurdities  which  can  be  passed  off  as  a  plot — and  to  expose 
^  the  raving  nonsense  which  novel  readers  are  content  to  receive  as 
•ublimity  and  pathos. 

We  have  before  seen  some  attempts  of  this  kind,  and  we  re- 
member to  have  read  the  Heroine  and  one  or  two  other  mock  ro- 
mances with  considerable  amusement ;  but  these  were  feeble  and 
ineffective  compared  with  the  present  production, — their  irony  was 
too  fine,  and  their  pleasantry  hardly  suflBciently  obvious ;  nor  did  they 
expose,  in  suflBcient  caricature,  all  the  absurdities  which  they  pro- 
posed to  laugh  out  of  countenance: — the  admirable  work  now 
before  us  is  of  a  much  higher  pitch ;  in  the  first  place  its  size  and 
appearance  (no  inconsiderable  points  in  the  merit  of  a  novel)  are 
copied  exactly  from  some  of  the  best  models ;  the  insidious  design 
of  a  satirical  pamphlet  is  easily  detected,  but  the  imposing  gravity 
of  three  volumes,  of  about  three  hundred  pages  each,  sets  suspi- 
cion (as  well  as  some  others  of  the  faculties)  asleep,  and  a  reader 
may  swallow  the  whole  dose  before  he  finds  out  that  he  has  beeii 
tricked. 

In  the  next  place  the  author  has  taken  care,  every  now  and  then, 
to  assume  so  grave  and  serious  a  tone,  that  the  detection  of  his 
pleasantry  is  postponed  from  page  to  page.  Very  often,  when 
you  are  just  ready  to  burst  out,  and  '  laugh  like  parrots  at  a  bag- 
piper,' the  solemn  wag  puts  on  so  sober  a  countenance  that  your 
muscles  recompose  themselves,  and  your  delusion,  or  at  least  your 
wonder,  is  agreeably  prolonged,  even  to  the  very  catastrophe. 

The  third  peculiar  merit  of  this  parody,  for  such  we  must  call  * 
it,  is  that  the  objects  of  its  ridicule  are  not  imaginary :  the  author 
grapples  manfully  with  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  public,  and 
does  not  hesitate  to  caricature  the  most  striking  characters  of  the 
most  popular  romances  of  the  day  ;  and  his  happy,  though  auda- 
cious art  contrives  to  render  personages  copied  from  Madame  de 
Sta'ely  or  the  author  of  Waverley,  absolutely  ridiculous.  This  is 
the  most  effective  part  of  the  work,  and  if  it  happily  shall  dimi- 
nish the  admiration  which  but  too  many  persons  feel  for  Corinne  or 
Meg  Merrilies,  the  reverend  monitor  will,  we  presume,  consider 
his  time  as  not  mispcnt. 

The  last  and  not  the  least  merit  which  we  shall  notice  is,  that 
he  has  artfully  contrived  to  wheedle  the  incautious  reader  into  a 

great 
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great  deal  of  miscellaneous  literature  \  and  whilt;  he  appeara  to  be 
relating  the  story  of  a  gang  of  niari  Irish  men  and  women,  he  is 
really  expending  the  frnits  of  His  severer  studies.  The  Jearning  is 
not,  as  we  shall  see,  very  deep,  nor  very  accurate  \  but  still  it  is  so 
much  above  what  young  ladies  would  otherwise  read  at  Brighton 
or  Broadstair^,  that  we  think  the  author  is  entitled  to  great  com* 

■  niendation  for  this  happy  mode  \^i  conveying  instruction. 
Wvt  have  strong  doubts  whether  it  be  quite  fair  to  attempt  to  give 
a  summarv-  of  the  story.  The  ahsurdities,  which  pass  fjff  well 
enough  when  spread  through  three  volumes,  will  hardly  bear 
gathering  up  into  half  a  dozen  lines;  aud  the  reader  who  bhould 
look  at  the  mere  skeleton  of  the  plot,  might  accuse  the  author  of 

■  pursuing  his  ridicule  too  openly,  and  of  destroying  the  effect  of 
nis  satire  by  the  extreme  lengths  to  which  it  is  carried.  We  are 
aware  of  all  this;  but  as  there  are  several  points  of  pleasantry 
which  we  can  hardly  bring  to  light  without  njuking  some  kind 
of  statement  of  the  story,  we  hope  the  ingenious  author  will  for* 
give  us  if  we  venture  on  a  brief  but  faithful  abstract  of  the  fable. 
In  the  moulh  of  November,  (the  dny  unluckily  is  not  mentioned,) 

■  in  the  year  IB  14,  about  seven  o'cluck  in  the  evening,  the  stage 
coach  which  plies  between  a  remote  province  in  Ireland  and  the 
capital,  broke  down  at  the  little  village  of  Lucan,  about  five  miles 
from  Dublin.  In  this  coach  happened  to  be  Mr.  or  rather  Master 
De  Courcy,  a  well-grown  lad  of  [^ood  property,  w  lio  had  just  left 
fchool  and  was  proceeding  to  finish  his  education  at  the  nuivcrsity 
of  Dublin.  His  guardians  (like  true  rmvel  guardians)  had  sent  him 
unattended,  even  by  a  servant,  to  fmd  his  way  into  his  college,  of 
\('hich  he  knows  nothing,  through  a  city  in  which  he  never  was. 
When  the  coach  breaks  down  all  the  other  passengers  choose,  most 
unaccountably,  to  remain  at  Lucan  for  the  night,  but  De  Courcy — 
the  only  one  probably  who  knows  m>tbing  of  the  way — sets  forth 
manfully  for  the  city ;  the  evening  was,  as  usual,  delightful,  but  it 
degenerated,  as  usual,  into  a  stormy  night:  iu  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  our  young  traveller  meets,  as  usual,  u  post-chaine  and  four 
driving  furiously  along — as  usual,  there  is  a  heroine  in  it^ — asusual, 
she  is  in  the  power  of  some  monster  who  is  hurrying  her  away  with 
some  atrocious  design*  De  Courcy,  as  usual,  pursues  the  carriage, 
and  after  several  of  the  usual  difKcullie*^  rescues  tlie  beuutiful  and  in- 
sensible Eva  from  an  old  hag  in  whose  cottage  she  bad  been  just 
deposited  by  the  unknown  ravisher,  and  restores  her  to  her  guardian, 
who  luckily  happens  lo  be  iu  the  streets  at  that  lime  of  night,  and 
liearmg  a  person  inquiring  for  a  hackney  coach  naturally  guesses  he 
can  be  no  other  than  the  preserver  of  his  niece* — ^But  the  gttardiun 
is  a  metbodist,  who,  little  inclined  to  improve  his  acquaintance 
\\ith  De  Courcy,  takes  his  niece  home  without  giving  her  preserver 
VOL.  XIX.  >o.  xxxviu.  Y  eveii 
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even  an  invitation  to  pay  them  a  visit — the  visit  of  inquiry  is  not- 
withstanding paid,  and  Charles  and  Eva  become  deeply  enamoureil 
of  each  other ;  Ac,  our  readers  already  know,  is  a  perfect  model  of 
a  man,  six  feet  high,  dark  eyes,  brown  hair,  and  the  noblest  intel- 
ligence of  countenance ;  s/ne,  on  the  contrary,  is  fair — touchioglj 
fair — ^her  eyes  are  of  the  usual  melting  blue,  and  her  deportment 
has  all  the  usual  amiable  and  graceful  timidity  of  the  soft-eyed 
maids  of  romance.  She  is  just  fifteen,  quite  a  marriageable  age, 
but  as  he  is  only  seventeen,  and  as  both  are  in  good  health,  new 
incidents  must  be  imagined  to  make  the  book  go  on  a  little  longer 
before  it  can  be  concluded  either  by  death  or  wedlock. 

Accordingly,  a  brilliant  Italian  actress  arrives  in  Dublin — not 
Madame  Catalani,  but  a  Madame  Dnlmatianij  >/vho  is  a  perfect 
parody  of  Coriune.  With  her  too  De  Courcy  is  fascinated  and  by  de- 
grees enamoured,  till  at  last  he  divides  his  time  between  the  metbodist 
meeting-house,  where  Eva  never  lifts  her  gentle  eyes  from  her  hymu 
book,  and  the  theatre,  where  the  adorable  Dalmatiani  wins  all  bearti 
€nd  transports  all  imaginations.  But  she  is  no  common  actress. 
She  is  a  woman  of  property,  and  rather  plays  from  vanity  and  en- 
thusiasm than  for  profit.  She  keeps  a  great  house,  troops  of  ser- 
vants, gaudy  equipages,  an  elegant  table,  and  gives  splendid  assem* 
blies,  at  which  she  sings,  dances,  and  talks  prose  and  poetry  after 
the  manner  of  her  prototype.  She  is  so  fine  a  judge  of  the  ^rti 
that  she  carries  about  with  her  a  '  beautiful  cast  of  the  Venus  dt 
Medici,'  to  which  she  modesdy  transfers  the  wreaths  which  her 
admirers  offer  to  her.  De  Courcy  is  admitted  to  her  select 
society ;  she,  as  in  courtesy  bound,  grows  enamoured  of  him — he, 
in  return,  becomes  intoxicated  with  her ;  but  she  is,  notwithstand- 
ing appearances,  a  woman  of  nice  virtue,  and  De  Courcy  is  a  roan 
of  nice  honour ;  so  their  love  is  all  of  a  matrimonial  tendency,  and 
he  offers  her  his  hand.  Poor  Eva  in  the  meanwhile  pines  away; 
she  is  too  gentle  to  fret.  De  Courcy  has  fits  of  repentance,  and 
Zaira  (Madame  Dalmatiani)  is  perplexed  between  jealousy  of  the 
one,  love  of  the  other — the  stage  in  the  eveuing — the  assembly  at 
night ;  in  short,  one  wonders  how  she  can  avoid  running  mad. 

Sur  ces  entrefaites,  et  k  propos  de  bottes,  the  allies  arrive  in 
Paris,  and  thither  the  fascinating  Zaira  and  the  faithless  Charles 
hasten.  They  are  now  inseparable  and  recognised  lovers,  and  again 
the  novel  is  tlireatened  with  a  premature  conclusion,  when  Charles 
fortunately  learns  from  a  French  gentleman,  that  Zaira  the  young, 
the  beautiful,  the  pure,  has  been  mmiy  years  married,  and  hM 
even  borne  a  child.  ^  At  these  words  De  Courcy  rushed  from 
the  house  in  a  s|>ecies  of  fury  and  despair/  (vol.  iii.  p.  470  \  >uid 
the  thought  of  his  '  intellcctuar  angel's  having  condescended  to 
bear  a  diild,  staggers  his  resolution  of  marrying  her  :  at  tliis  critical 
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moment  his  prudent  guardian  writes  to  him,  (not  to  know  why  he 

has  left  hiis  college  and  gone  strolling  through  Europe  at  the  ug^ 

lf>f  seventeen  years  and  seven  monlhsj)  but  to  diMSuaile  him  from 

1  tttarmng  Madame  Dalmatian!  who  is  only  twice  as  old  us  himself. 

I  Thi^s  beautiful  aod  parental  epistle  concludes  in  these  words : — 

'Let  not  the  country  ihat  can  boast  a  Gmtlan,  a  Curran,  a  Moore, 
[an  Edgeu'orth,  a  Lady  Morgan,  a  Phillips,  a  Sbiel|  reckon  a  character 
ifo  df  graded  among  those  of  her  children  I 

Even  tiiis  pathetic  apostrophe  might  have  failed,  and  Charles  De 
j  Courcy  might  have  disgraced  the  country  of  Charles  Phillips,  but 
[that  he  hears  from  an  acquaintance  just  arrived  from  Ireland  that 
I  £va  is  dying — not  a  sham  Irbli  death, — but  really  and  bon&  fide 

laying. 

This  fatal  ititelligence  strikes  him  to  the  heart — it  is  his  own 
I  dealh'wound ;  his  cunMtilutiou,  never  strong,  is  suddenly  impaired, 
[and  his  conscieuce  as  suddenly  awakened ;  he  hastens  back  to  Ire- 
lland  to  attend  the  bed-side  of  Eva*     Zaira  is  heart-broken  at  hJs 

evasion,  and  as  tiear  death's  door  as  either  Eva  or  De  Courcy — but 
[•he  musters  up  strength  to  follow  him.  Then  comes  the  usual 
I  death- bed  eclaircissemenl— the  old  hag  from  whom  De  Courcy 
I  lad  rescued  Eva,  and  who  figures  on  sundry  occasions  throut^hout 
[the  work,  in  all  the  sc|ualtd  distraction  of  an  Irish  pauper  lunatie, 
I  turns  out  to  have  been  nttce  a  most  beautiful  young  peasant  girl  8e* 
I  dnced  by  a  man  of  fortune- — Zaira,  the  young,  the  elegant,  the  in- 
[telfcctnal,  is  her  bastard  danghter,  who  ran  away  with  an  Italian 
J  fiddler, — and  Eva  is  the  child  of  Zaira  and  grand^child  of  the  beg- 
'gar  woman ! 

The  conclusion  now  becomes  easy — Eva,  De  Courcy,  and  the 

beggar-woman  all  die  on  the  spot,  and  Madame  Dalmatian!  is  left, 

like  Moonshine  and  Wall,  to  bury  the  dead! 

Sucli  i«  the  story ;  and  we  believe  our  readers  will  now  agree 

that  it  presents  a  collection  of  all  the  extravagancies  of  all  noveU 

vhich  none  but  a  tnasier-hand  would  have  made. 

It  is  now  lime  to  show  that  the  execution  isurpasses  the  design; 

*  materiam  superat   opus,*  m  Madame  Dalmatian!  would  have 

taid. 

The  imitations  of  Corinne  are  too  diffuse  to  be  extracted ;  some 

of  them  are  very  comical,  but  in  others  truth  obliges  us  to  say 

there  1;^  fiomewhat  of  exaggeration.     Corinne  never  talks  either 

Greek  or   Hebrew ;    while  Zaira  ii  a  perfect  Polyglolt,  qnote?i 

all  tlie  m ottos  of  the  Spectators  and  Ramblers  in  the  original 

tongue — and  lalka  you 
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For  instance,  when  she  thinks  slie  b  dying  ibe  foUowing  are  repre- 
sented a^  her  nieditation!>. 

*  Tben  crwwdcti  on  her  mind  the  awful  story  of  that  night  in  Alexan- 
dria, when  the  sound  of  bubltTranean  music  and  revelry,  passing  oal 
towards  the  f«twv*  camp,  was  heard  by  those  who  were  fcasUtig  with 
Antony  and  Clcoputra  al  their  hist  banquet,  reminding  them  terribly  of 
the  contrasted  splendour  of  their  former  destiny,  and  the  gloom  of  that 
which  was  approaching.  Then  followed  the  tremendous  MnJSoifVfM^^si 
imvOif,  of*the  Jewish  history,  when  God  left  them  lor  ever;  when 
Ichabodwm  pronounced  by  the  voice  of  the  Eternal  Judge*  and  the  glory 
of  their  hierarchy  and  their  temple  departed  from  ibeui  for  ever.* — voL 
iii.  p.  27*2,  ^73. 

This  is  but  a  small  sample  of  Zaira's  erudition — the  revcreud 
author  has  artfully  contrived  to  communicate  under  her  oame  all 
he  kuovvsj  and,  we  ^unieliniLb  suspect,  a  little  more. 

Let  us  observe  huvv  naturally  he  beguiles  his  young  readers  into 
historical,  clai^slcal,  and  scientific  knon ledge  in  extracts  of  a  letter 
from  /aiia  to  Delpbnie,  a  French  lady  of  her  acquaintance. 

*  Yitu  ciinnut  comprehend  whnt  I  have  felt,  since  I  learned  the  objeC^^M 
of  his  (De  Courcy'*)  attachment  is  an  evemgelical  lemale.  You  d<^^^ 
not  esactly  understand  this  phrase,  Delphinc.  Yi»u  can  explain  it  lo  ' 
yourself  by  t/it:  pantam  of  Cnjrnufil'ji  timr  uith  tihase  history  you  art 
well  acquainted,  Mezmtiun,  wh**  united  a  dead  b<Mly  lo  a  living  one, 
was  gmlly  of  a  less  crime  and  less  cruelly  than  he  who  unites  Dc 
Courcy  with  this  girl. — With  her  >ect  all  the  enjoyments,  all  the  pri» 
vations  of  life,  are  to  be  viewed  exactly  i«  (he  same  plane. — Like  the 
Arabian  chief  when  he  was  going  to  burn  the  library  of  Alexandria,  they 
wi*uld  have  employed  the  short  dilemma. — Would  not  Guide's  Aurora, 
and  Riiphaers  Cartoons,  and  Rembrandt s  Descent  from  the  Cross,  b« 
all  mortgaged  at  this  moment  for  the  vile  wooden  cut  of  an  evangelical 
preacher*  with  his  tank  hair  and  fscanot  visage  ?— Would  not  Sculpture^ 
if  she  pleaded  for  her  life  with  Laocoon  in  one  hand  and  Niobe  in  the 
other,  be  rejected  for  some  spruce  raonuraent  over  Dr.  Coke  or  Dr. 
Huntington  f'^— vol.  ii,  p.  i;39— 148. 

Thus  in  order  to  comprehend  the  single  word  erangelical,  n 
young  lady  may  be  induced  to  inform  herself  concerning  the  puri- 
tans of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  tyrant  Mczentius,  whose  his- 
tory she  cannot  have  chea|>er  than  in  Lenipriere's  classicsil  dic- 
tionary or  Drydcirs  Virgil;  the  phrase  of  seen  m  the  same  plant 
will  force  her  into  geometry  ;  the  Alexandrian  library  will  open  to 
her  the  history  of  Mahomet  and  bis  followers.  As  for  dilemmaS| 
Auroras,  Iscariots,  Cartoons,  Luocaoi»s,  and  Niobes,  we  suppose 
slie  may  already  have  heard  of  them;  but  we  marvel  where  she  is 
lo  look,  for  the  two  doctors; — and  we  are  obliged  lo  confess  our 
tiispicjons,  that,  in  HjM?aking  of  Rembrandt's  Denccnt  from  iJje 
Cross;  tlie  reverend  author  himself  halluciuates,  and  that  for  Rem^ 
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braiidt  we  should  read  Rubens*     See  then  what  a  store  of  know- 

■  ledge  these  passages  force  upon  ihe  reader  [ 
'  Delphine's  answer/  we  are  told,  *  c^olaiued  that  mixlure  of 
frivolUy^  wordliness,  &c,  Stc.  which  formed  her  character.'— p.  i49. 

I*  ft  is  impo$bible  that  you  can  Imiger  deceive  yourselC  You  never 
deceived  me.  You  love  this  man.  Fur  it  happens  llmtwtr  never  dream, 
q(  commencing  friends,  til)  we  have  ucUially  iakai  our  degrees  as  lovers 
in  the  liiht  ^lage.  Then  your  tirade  again:»t  ihat  pnor  girl  and  her  reli- 
gioiK  Can  any  power  on  earlh  persiiade  me^  thiit  you  would  sit  dowa 
to  study  divinity,  for  the  sake  of  abusing  a  set  of  people,  whom  you 
would  Ciiie  no  more  about  than  the  Camisardis  of  France  ;  only  that 
you  cbo<»se  to  be  in  love  wi(b  a  boy  whom  one  of  these  pietty  puritans 
has  captivated  f 

*  Tear  not,  my  charming  Zaira  \  there  will  always  be  enough  to  lovo 
the  world,  if  all  the  begging  Bonzes  of  the  Eai*l  were  united  witfj  all 
the  mendicant  orders  of  Europe,  and  they  again  backed  by  the  ghostiiiif 
the  UuMr-parliament,  raised  from  the  dead  for  the  purpose.  Do  you 
remember  your  admirable  Shakspearef  *'  Thinkest  thou,  becattiie 
thou  art  viriut*us,  ihere  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  ?  Yea,  by  Saint 
Anne,  and  ginger  shall  be  hot  in  the  mouth  too  I" 

•  And  now,  my  dear  Zaira,  that  I  have  removed  your  apprehensiona 
nbout  the  world  behig  turned  upside  flown  by  these  moral  Archimedcs^s^ 
have  the  goodaess  to  remove  mine  (if  you  can)  about  yourself,  Ali  my 
levity  forsakes  me  when  1  ihiuk  of  your  situation.  Waken,  waken,  my 
charming  Zaira,  from  your  dream!  it  is  but  a  dream;  or  sleep  on  and 
perish,  as  the  botanists  did  in  their  tour  of  exploration  on  the  couiits  of 
New  Holland. 

The  cant  oi  unwex^iiy-commencements — the  Camisards  of  France 
— the  begging  bonzes — the  Rump  Parliament — S  ha  ks  pea  re,  Ar- 
chimedes, and  Sir  Joseph  Banks  !^A  young  lady  may  wtH  ex- 
claim, '  If  Delphme  be  frivoiotts,  what  must  [  be,  who,  except 
Shakspeare  and  that  parliament  with  the  queer  name,  have  never 
heard  of  any  of  these  affairs  ?'  Emulaliou  will  he  thus  generated  ; 
information  will  fallow,  and  boarding-school  girls  will  be  as  pro- 
found m  the  reverend  andKir  of  Bertram. 

Thi»  correspondence  concludes  with  a  pleasant  ridicule  of  the 
inconsistency  into  which  novelists  are  often  betrayed  by  labouring 
after  consistency.  This  same  learned  lady,  because  she  is  a  French 
woman,  and  of  com se/rivolom^  must  write  thus  of  the  capture  of 

I  Paris, 
*  **  Mon  diifli/— The  allies  are  absolutely  within  a  few  leagues  of 
Paris,     What  horrors  surrouiid  us!  I  know  not  bow  7non  joti  chat  will 
escape*    They  say  those  Cossacks  cat  cats*  Horrible, !  will  rather  perish 
Brst. 

'  "  Ah,  my  beautiful  Zaira,  the  artillery  of  the  allies  is  sending  h^ 
thunder*  from  the  heights  of  Montmartre*  What  an  event!  How 
adtonidhtiig  J     What  a  disgrace  to  the  history  uf  civilised   nations ! 
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Paris  the  motropolis  of  ihe  world,  invested  by  hostile  forces!  Pm 
that  like  Sparta»  never  saw  the  smoke  of  an  enemy**  camp  !  Alter  th 
the  sacking  of  Rorae  by  ps^gan  Goths,  or  by  catholic  impenaliikis  in  ihi 
time  of  Clement,  may  be  read  wjtb  very  little  emotion.  Ah,  roy  Godl 
^hat  will  become  of  my  cat  if  the  Cossacks  cat  him?' — ^vol»ii*  p,  l6i 

Sparta,  Rome,  Brenims,  Pope  Clement,  and  my  cat! 

We  have  examples  in  abuodance  of  ait  kinds  of  absurdity  ii 
Greek,  Latin,  ifubuii,  and  above  all  in  English,  with  which  the  au* 
thor  endeavours  to  amuse  \x^^  but  we  have  not  room  to  spar 
for  any  more  extracts.     Parodies,  as  we  once  before  suid,  should 
be  abort — Mr.  Mathurin's,  thou|*h  admirably  sustained,  h  loo  iongW; 
and  we  may  venture  to  say  also  that  the  mask  is  never  sufficienlhi 
removed — we  know  that  the  reverend  author  means  to  be  merry  al 
ihe  expense  of  novel  writers  and  port-folio  pedants,  but  we  regretl 
to  say  that  we  have  heard  that  some  persons,  mistaking  \m  book  fof 
a  serious  production^  have  censured  it  as  degradmg,  by  itn  folly,  its'] 
Ignorant  pedantr}-,  its  constant  fustian,  and  its  occasional  blasphemyJ 
the  character  of  a  clerical  author ;  while  others,  eijnalty  well  liis^i 
posed,  but  more  simple,  have  looked  upon  it  not  only  as  seriou 
but  as  meritorious,  and  have  praised  it  a^  having  all  the  qualitk 
of  an  excellent  novel     lliough  both  these  opinions  are  alike  un?l 
founded,   we  would  advise  the  writer  to  lake  wnnung  from  them*^ 
We  are  satisfied  that  he  would  repel  either  imputation  with  equal 
indignation,  but  he  ought  not  to  expose  himself  to  such  misappie- 
bension;  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  instead  of  the  perplexing  rid- 
dle of  a  mock  romance,  he  has  been  employing  hiniself/tothe  same 
m^ral  end,  on  a  volume  of*  Stfrmons*  which  we  have  seen  adver- 
tiacd,  and  which  we  have  no  doubt  will  be  as  excellent  in  their  way ■ 
as  *  Bertram'  or  *  Women,'  and  at  least  by  their  name  and  charac^ 
(er  be  sacred  from  any  of  the  misconstructions  put  on  the  volume 
we  have  just  endeavoured  to  vindicate. 


Art.  III.   Samarf  Lord  of  tlte  Bright  Citif,     An  Heroic  Poemm 
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'T^IIERE  is  scarcely  any  department  of  literature,   indeed  w 

^     might  say  of  any  art  or  science,  in  which  certain  cliatacteristic 

changes  may  not  be  remarked  in  almost  every  age,  either  as  to  ili^ 

manner  or  the  de;;ree  in  wliicVi  il  is  pursued,     lliese  changes  it  iai 

always  interesting  to  notice,  either  for  the  causes  frOm  which  they 

flow,  or  the  consecpiences  to  which  they  give  birth.     If  we  mistake 

not,  a  revolution  of  this  nature  has  been  observable  of  late  years  in 

the  criticism  of  this  country,  especially  in  that  department  of  it 

wbicb  professes  to  regulate  poetical  taste,  and  assign  ilie  rewards 
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•f  poetical  merit ;  and  %\e  shall,  perhaps,  experience  the  indtil- ] 
geiice  of  onr  readers  if  we  take  the  opportimity,  aftorded  ta  us  by 
a  poem  of  great  power,  uf  explainiug  the  nature  of  ihc  occasional] 
change  alluded  to,  and  of  making  a  few  remarks  on  the  consequenceg  | 
jresulring  frnni  it. 

Poetical  criticism  of  old  was  a  laborions  task,  undertaken  with  a 

'  due  respect  fur  the  subject  of  its  animadversions,  yet  sustained  with 

a  due  sense  of  its  own  importance;  it  was  open  and  re*«ponsible ; 

professedly,  perhaps  ostentatiously,  scientific ;  directed  to  its  own 

f>rope»  objects,  and  confined  within  the  limits  of  its  own  province, 
gnoraiice  in  the  individual  might  occasionally  make  this  criticism 
contemptible,  or  malevolence  render  it  odious ;  the  witlings  too  of 
every  age  have  claimed  a  prescriptive  right  of  amusin<*  themselves  at 
the  expense  of  the  critics.  But  these  were  not  wxiot  ^IXij ;  they  fell 
innocuous — and,  on  the  whole,  however  its  comparative  rank  in  the 
icale  of  literature  might  vary  at  different  periods,  poetical  criticism 
was,  and  could  not  fail  to  be,  highly  respectable. 

We  have  said  that  it  was  confiued  to  the  limits  of  its  own  pro- 
per province;  if  we  were  required  to  explain  what  we  under- 
stand diat  to  be,  we  should  say  that  poetical  criticism  should  pro- 
perly be  conversant  widi  every  thing  in  poetry,  but  that  wliich  fiowt 
exclusively  and  directly  from  the  native  power  of  the  poet.  It 
should  watch  over  the  correctness  of  language,  metre,  imagery, 
metaphor,  the  appropriateness  of  all  these  both  to  the  character  of 
the  whole,  aud  lo  the  particular  part  under  examination.  This 
is  one  class  of  its  duties;  another,  though  less  strictly  so,  is  to  ob* 
serve  upon  the  positive  richness  and  variety  of  these  ingredients, 
llie  force  and  glow  of  the  language,  the  harmony  and  changing 
cadence  of  the  versification,  the  perfection  and  grouping  of  the 
imagery,  the  number  and  vividness  of  the  metaphors.  Rising  still 
higher,  but  still  uilhm  the  same  limits,  its  duty  is  to  consider  the 
choice  of  the  subject  in  many  different  points  of  view,  the  relation 
of  the  parts  lo  e:ich  other,  the  unity  of  the  whole ;  the  conception, 
the  suMiainment,  the  conlrasl  of  the  personages,  the  purity  of  th« 
thouglit^  aud  ihe  general  moral  effect  of  the.  poem. 

Our  readers  may  perhaps  smile  at  the  terms  '  confined,'  and 
*  limits,*  when  they  consider  the  arduous,  and  ejitensive  provinc© 
which  we  have  assi^ne*!  to  the  poetical  critic;  and  we  arc  aware 
that  it  mip;ht  be  hard  for  us  In  instance  any  siufile  individual  who 
had  filled  up  with  success  tlic  outline  of  duties  here  sketched*  But 
it  is  not  necessary  for  our  argnnient  ihat  we  should  do  so — it  is 
enough  if  we  have  represented  fairly  the  general  system  on  which 
poetical  critirism  then  (iroceeded,  and  the  objects  usually  kept  iu 
view  by  it.  The  prncttve,  at  least  of  the  present  day,  is  very  dif- 
ferent— ^poetical  criticism  is  no  longer  a  laborioutt,  or  a  res|>oiisibIe 

Y  4  la»k  I 
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task ;  it  U  chiefly  anonymous,  and  confined  to  short  disquisiti 
periodical  journals.  As  no  system  is  d^ested,  and  no  prindplca 
recurred  to,  little  preparation  or  knowledge  is  deemed  necessarj. 
The  lawyer  steab  an  evening  from  his  brief,  the  merchant  from  hn 
accounts ;  the  fine  gentleman  sacrifices  a  rout  or  an  opera.  We 
mtend  to  speak  dbrespectfiiUy  of  no  one,  but  it  is  manifestly  Tcty 
onlikely  that  such  men  should  be  fitted  to  fulfil  the  task  they  assume 
according  to  the  description  above  given  of  it; — but  even  if  they 
were,  it  would  not  answer  the  purpose  with  which  they  undertake 
it,  so  to  fulfil  it.  They  are  in  general  men  of  brilliant  talents ;  and 
they  become  critics  to  display  those  talents  in  the  manner  moat 
attractive  to  the  circle  in  which  they  move.  This  b  not  to  be  done 
by  minute  and  even  verbal  examination,  by  analysis,  or  by  recur- 
rence to  standards  and  fixed  principles ;  such  criticism  would  have 
very  little  chance  of  being  read  with  delight  discipuiarum  inter 
cathedras,  or  of  being  carried  home,  and  noted  down  from  the 
^  persiflante'  conversation  of  our  literary*  parties.  The  criticiam, 
therefore,  of  the  present  day,  as  might  be  expected,  dwells  chiefly 
pn  topics  more  attractive  in  themselves,  and  which  those  who  pra> 
less  the  art  are  more  qualified  to  treat  in  an  attractive  minwr 
Thus  we  have  highly  wrought,  and  not  very  short  descriptiooa  of 
poetry  in  general,  ingenious  theories  respecting  poetic  power,  ge* 
nius  and  association,  parallels  drawn,  and  contrasts  exhibited  be> 
tw  een  the  sister  arts ;  rapturous  declamations  on  ^ncy,  the  picta- 
resqiie,  natural  beauty,  and  harmony ;  general  comparisons  between 
the  fables  of  different  poems,  and  the  characteristic  quaUties  of 
different  poets,  with  an  artful  selection  either  of  the  best  or  worst 
passages  of  the  work  under  consideration.  It  is  not  surprising  dnt 
these  critiques  should  be  commonly  very  entertaining,  for  th^  am 
commonly  the  production  of  ingenious  men  writing  upon  elegant 
and  interesting  subjects,  subjects  too,  be  it  always  remembmd, 
upon  which  it  only  requires  talent  to  write  brilliant  and  plansihlc 
essays.  They  have  too  another  charm,  in  the  exact  quantity  of 
metaphysical  knowledge  which  they  presuppose  or  require  in  the 
reader.  Of  all  the  gratifications  of  intellectual  vanity  and  in- 
dolence with  which  the  literature  and  philosophy  of  the  present  day 
abound,  there  is  none  no  soothing  and  delicious  to  minds  elegantly 
informed  but  not  soundly  disciplined,  as  to  play  upon  the  surfiice  of 
metaphysics. 

But  entertaining  as  such  critiques  certainly  are,  it  is  manifest 
that  they  contribute  very  slightly  to  the  true  ends  of  criticism ;  they 
do  not  regulate  or  improve  the  taste  either  of  the  public  or  tht 
poot.  llie  public,  flattered  and  entertained  as  it  is  for  a  time,  ii 
not  d(Tt  ived  in  the  main ;  it  is  too  plain  for  the  dullest  not  to  see 
tliat  those  who  fill  the  chair  of  criticism  teach  none  of  its  nrinci- 
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ple»,  antl  lay  down  no  rules  by  which  poetry  in  general  is  to  be 

I  judged  ;  ihe  consequence  is  that  they  are  read  and  admired,  but 

'  neilhifr consulted  nur  lemcmbered.     This  is  not  the  worst  liowever; 

[for  criticism  might  act  iudir«^cti_v  uith  more  force  even  than  by  ini- 

mediate  application  to  tlie  public  :  if  ihose  who  write  poetry  were 

taught  to  do  so  with  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  their 

art,  and  with  a  due  observance  of  them,  the  taste  of  those  who  read 

it  could  not  long  be  very  uncultivated.     But  how  should  the  genus 

irrilabilc  respect  the  opinions  of  the  oiodeni  en  tic  t  They  see  in  him 

in  general  an  ambitious  rival,  one  who  apjuoaches  them  most  in- 

L  judicifHisly  on  their  own  ground,  wl*o  is  nut  intent  upon  laying 

*  before  the  world  a  fair  examination  of  their  faults  and  beauties,  but 

solicitous  only  that  the  critique  should  be  at  least  as  iihining  and 

poetical  as  the  poem  itself. 

It  would  he  iin prudent  probably,  and  certainly  would  be  invidious 
I  for  us  to  insist  at  great>:r  length  upon  tbijr  irrelevancy  of  matter, 
rand  false  brilliance  of  manner  in  modern  criticism  ;  but  we  must 
briefly  notice  two  errors  flnwing  frtjui  tlieni  which,  as  we  think, 
characterise  modern  poems  and  poets.  As  criticism  becomes  lowly 
rated,  all  rules  become  equally  ntglt^clcd;  the  only  diing  sought 
after  is  the  exhibition  of  talent;  point  out  to  a  poet  u  tame  passage 
in  this  page,  and  he  answers  witli  a  beautiful  one  in  the  next;  in 
diort  no  one  aims  at  producing  a  good  and  perfect  |>ocm,  the 
monumetttum  d:re  perennmSt  which  former  hards  delighted  to  con- 
sume a  life  in  building  up ;  but  to  give  prtjuf  by  brilliant  flashei 
that  he  miglit  if  he  pleased  have  written  such  a  poem. 

The  other  error  is  a  naiuial  one,  but  it  lies  at  the  root  of  all 
poetical  criticism— it  is  this,  that  the  poet  learns  to  believe  no  one 
^ut  himself  or  a  brother  poet  competent  to  judge  of  his  produc- 
tions; it  is,  according  to  his  argument,  a  question  of  feeling  and 
\  power,  and  ht  who  neither  feels  so  acutely,  nor  wields  such  mental 
I  energies  as  his  own,  can  be  no  proper  censoj  of  the  propriety  of 
their  joint  result.     Now  we  hate  the  cant  of  criticism  as  much  as 
i  any  wit  or  poet  of  any  age  or  nation,  and  we  certainly  shall  hardly 
be  accused  of  a  desire  to  shelter  its  abuses,  or  excuse  the  follies  of 
individual  critics;  but  of  criticism  itself  rightly  employed,  we  will 
say  that  (he  poet  who  denies  its  jurisdiction    has  never  thoroughly 
considered,  and  does  not  rightly  understand^lhe  real  nature  of  the 
poetic  character* 

We  now  proceed  to  ft  task,  perhaps  too  long  delayed — an  exami- 
nation of  the  poem  before  us,  Mr,  Milman's  choice  of  a  subject 
uould  have  been  in  many  respects  a  happy  one,  if  all  our  impres- 
sions from  history  did  not  run  counter  to  the  truth  of  its  catastrophe* 
He  celebrates  tlie  defeat  and  e\pulsion  of  the  Saxon  invaders  from 
tliis  country  w  ith  the  re-e^t^blishtnent  of  the  British  mouaichy.    Hi« 

herd 
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Iiero  is  a  Briton  chief,  the  Lord  of  Gloacester^  or  the  Bright  City, 
and  the  interest  of  the  poem  requires  that  we  should  place  our 
affections  on  the  British  side.  This  we  are  well  enough  disposed 
to  do ;  for  it  is  a  very  curious  fact,  (an  instance  perhaps  of  the 
force  of  names  and  words,)  that  even  to  this  day,  a  motley  race  as 
we  are  of  Saxons,  Angles,  Danes  and  Normans,  any  thing  but  Bri- 
tons, we  indentify  ourselves  entirely  with  these  last  in  reading  our 
early  history,  and  regard  the  former  as  invaders  and  conquerors 
with  whom  we  have  no  connection.  So  far  the  subject  of  Samor 
is  well  chosen ;  but  unfortunately  we  have  been  familiar  from  our 
€ariiest  years  with  Saxon  victories  and  British  defeats ;  and  dioogh 
we  find  upon  examination  that  the  struggle  was  long  and  severe, 
we  know  that  the  issue  approached  nearly  to  the  extermination  oJF 
the  Britons.  It  is  impossible  therefore  not  to  feel  something  un- 
satisfactory and  imperfect  in  the  close  of  the  story; — those  with 
whom  we  sympathize  are  victorious  and  exult  in  the  return  of  peace 
and  freedom — we  stand  by  them  in  their  triumph,  like  superior 
beings,  and  know  that  their  joys  are  delusive,  and  their  calamitiei 
respited  only  for  a  moment. 

The  poem  opens  at  Troynovant,  on  the  return  of  the  Saxons 
under  Hengist  and  Horsa  from  a  successful  expedition  against  the 
Picts.  The  degenerate  King  Vortigem  receives  them  with  a  pro- 
digal welcome,  and  conducts  the  chiefs  to  a  banquet  in  the  palace. 
This  is  described  with  perhaps  somewhat  too  much  of  oriental 
magnificence ;  but  the  Saxon  warriors  and  British  courtiers,  the 
band  of  effeminate  and  parasite  court  bards,  and  the  white-haired 
Aneurin  shedding  indignant  tears  at  the  prostitution  of  his  art,  and 
degradation  of  his  country,  are  spiritedly  contrasted.  At  the  close 
of  a  war-song  Rowena  enters  the  hall — she  is  a  very  important 
personage  in  the  poem,  and  Mr.  Milman  has  lavished  on  her  in 
this  and  many  other  places  all  the  richness  of  his  fancy  and 
language. 

*  Sudden  came  floating  through  the  hall  an  air 
So  strangely  sweet,  the  oerwrought  sense  scarce  felt 
It's  rich  excess  of  pleasure  ;  softer  sounds 
Melt  never  on  the  enchanted  midnight  cool. 
By  haunted  spring,  where  elfin  dancers  trace 
Green  circlets  on  the  moon-light  dews,  nor  lull 
Becalmed  mariner  from  rocks,  where  basks 
At  summer  noon  the  s^a-maid,  he  his  oar 
.   Breathless  suspends,  and  motionless  his  bark 
Sleeps  on  the  sleeping  waters.     Now  the  notes 
So  gently  died  away,  the  silence  seemed 
Melodious;  merry  now  and  light  and  blithe 
They  danced  on  air;  anon  came  tripping  forth 
In  frolic  grace  a  maiden  troop,  their  locju 
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Ftower-wrealb'di  tbfir  snowy  ii>bes  from  clasped  aonu 

l"Vll  careless  drooping,  quick  their  orlitieriiifT  leet 

Glanced  uVr  the  pavement.     I'hen  the  poiop  oi  sound 

Swell Vl  up  and  moumeti ;  as  the  sUlely  iwun. 

Her  milk-white  neck  embowered  in  arclting  sprny^ 

Queens  it  nlong  the  ualers,  entered  in 

The  lofty  hall  a  shape  so  fuir,  it  luH'd 

The  mu^ic  into  silence^  yet  itself 

PonrVl  out,  prolonging  the  soft  cxtacy, 

The  trembling  and  the  touching  of  sweet  souisd* 

Her  grace  of  jnotion  and  of  look,  the  smooth 

And  swimming  majesty  of  step  and  tread. 

The  symmetry  of  form  and  feature,  set 

The  soul  afloat,  even  like  delicious  airs 

Of  flute  or  harp ;  as  though  she  trod  from  eartb 

And  round  her  wore  an  emanating  cloud 

Of  harmony,  the  lady  mov'd.     Too  proud 

For  Itbs  than  absolute  cotumaad,  too  soft 

For  aught  but  gentle  amorous  thought;  her  hair 

Clufiler'd,  as  from  an  orb  of  gold  cast  out 

A  dazzling  and  o'er-pow'ring  radiance,  save 

Here  aad  there  on  her  snowy  neck  rejx>sed 

In  a  sooth'd  brilliance  some  thin  wandering  tress. 

The  azure  flashing  of  ber  eye  was  fring'd 

With  virgin  meekness,  and  her  tread,  tliat  seem'd 

Eartb  to  disdain,  as  softly  fell  on  il. 

As  the  light  deW'shower  on  a  tuft  of  flowers. 

The  soul  within  seem'd  feasting  on  high  thoughts^ 

That  to  the  outward  form  and  feature  gave 

A  loveliness  of  scorn»  scorn  that  to  feel 

Was  bbss,  was  sweet  indulgence/ — pp.  6 — 8. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  lliat  we  give  our  unqualified  applause 
to  this  passage ;  we  object  to  the  dkliou  hi  many  parts  of  it ;  (but 
ilhisisau  obi  quarrel  between  Mr,  Miltnaii  atid  ourselves,  upon 
which  we  will  say  a  few  words  hereafter ;)  we  ihiuk  moreover  that 
there  u  some  little  inconsistency  in  the  conception  of  the  character* 
But  its  principal  fault  as  a  compo.^ition  is  an  injudicious  m\\* 
ture  of  die  beauty  which  is  merely  external,  widi  that  which  is  to 
be  itif'erred  from  llie  efi'ects  it  produces,  or  the  qualities  it  is  said 
to  express.  It  is  very  possible  to  give  the  liveliest  idea  of  beauty 
without  the  definite  drawing  of  a  single  feature,  or  the  mentioo  of 
any  merely  corporeal  attribute,  »uch  a:s  shape,  or  colour ;  it  ii 
equally  possible  Ut  invert  the  mode  of  de^Tiptton :  hut  it  is  very 
seldom  that  the  two  can  be  well  niixed,  at  least  iu  the  present  iu- 
stance  lltey  are  jumbled  logelber  in  most  unaccommodating  masse»- 

As  every  one  knows,  the  weak  and  passionate  Vortigem  h  siib* 
dued  by  this  beautiftil  apparition,  who^  after  pledgbg  bis  healthy 

instantly 
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instantly  retires  as  she  came.  The  King  impatiently  inquires  who 
and  whence  she  is,  and  learns  from  Hengist  that  she  is  his  daughter. 
Upon  this  a  conversation  ensues  between  them  apart,  and  ends  with 
the  proclamation  of  Hengist  '  King  of  Kent'  by  the  infatuated 
monarch.  The  Saxons  receive  it  with  a  clamorous  shout  of  joy, 
and  drain  their  goblets  to  the  new  King — but  this  introduces  to 
us  the  hero  of  the  poem  in  a  noble  manner.  Nothing  can  be 
more  happy  in  conception  or  execution — the  language  and  metre 
have  a  solemn  and  placid  dignity,  without  effort,  involution,  or 
glitter — the  ideas  are  correspondent,  and  the  precise  effect  is  pro- 
duced, which  was  intended,  of  impressing  .us  from  the  first  moment 
with  a  lofty  idea  of  Samor. 

'  As  mid  the  fabled  Libyan  bridal  stood 

Perseus  in  sttrn  tranquillity  of  wrath, 

Halt-stood,  half-floated  on  his  ancle  plumes 

Outswelling,  while  the  bright  face  on  his  shield 

Look'd  into  stone  the  raging  fray  ;  so  rose, 

But  with  no  magic  arms,  wearing  alone 

Th'  appalling  and  control  of  his  lirm  look, 

The  solemn  indignation  of  his  brow, 

The  Briton  Samor :  at  his  rising,  awe 

Went  forth,  and  all  the  riotous  hall  was  mute ; 

But  like  unruffled  summer  waters  flow'd 

His  speech,  and  courtly  reverence  smoothed  its  tone.' — p»ll. 
The  speech  which  follows  is  not  unworthy  of  the  introduction^ 
neither  vaunting  nor  (which  b  Mr.  Milman's  usual  fault)  too  long; 
but  simple,  dignified  and  firm  ;  denying  the  king's  right  to  give  any 
part  of  the  island,  which  was  his  qnly  to  goveni,  and  disclaiming 
any  allegiance  to  the  new  chief.  At  the  close  he  leaves  the  halj^ 
attended  by  the  nobler  part  of  the  British  courtiers.  Vortigera 
makes  light  of  the  threatened  opposition ;  he  exclaims  contemp- 
tuously— 

*  Whom  the  flax  binds  not,  must  the  iron  gyve.' 

As  he  leaves  the  banquet,  Samor  encounters  him ;  his  open  and 
afiimated  remonstrances  joined  with  the  most  earnest  supplications 
rouse  in  the  King  the  dormant  virtues  of  the  warrior  and  patriot, 
and  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  he  determines  on  renouncii^ 
the  dishonourable  alliance  with  the  Saxon.  The  resolution  has 
hardly  passed  his  lips,  when  the  fatal  beauty  arrives  in  her  bridal 
car,  and  the  poet  tells  ds  the  issue  in  a  single  line, — 

*  Alone  she  came — alone  she  went  not  on.' 

The  second  book  opens  with  another  of  the  thousand  and  one 
imitations  of  the  Council  of  Kings  in  the  Iliad,  and  we  are  sorry, 
principally  on  that  account,  that  Mr.  Milman  should  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  the  story.    There  is  nothing  that  so 

disturbs 


[fetwrbs  the  illusion,  which  »hotild  be  preserved  in  all  works  of  fic- 
tion, as  imitation  of  incident.  In  a  narnilion  of  real  events  if  a  cir- 
cumstance occurs  resembling  one  already  familiar  to  os,  we  are 
surprised  at  first,  but  we  inslaatly  rejEjard  tt  as  what  it  really  is,  a 
curious  thougl«  not  an  unnatiiral  coincidence,  and  the  sensatioo  on 
the  whole  is  rather  pleasurable  than  otherwise.  But  when  the 
same  thnig  happens  in  a  work  of  fiction,  we  reflect  and  examine 
for  a  moinetit  as  in  the  furmer  case,  but  the  first  and  immediate 
efi'ect  of  this  is  to  dispel  all  the  dream,  in  which  we  ha<l  yielded  to 
the  story  as  true;  and  tlt:s  alone  is  painful;  the  second  etlect  is^ 
dissatisfaction  wilh  ihc  author,  who  having  the  tissue  of  incidents  at 
hia  disposal  mii;ht  have  avoided  this  imitation.  ]n  the  tirchent  in- 
stance the  borrowed  incidents  may  be  convenient  for  the  introduc- 
tion and  development  of  new  charnclers,  but  we  ihmk  that  Mr. 
Mihuan's  ingenuity  properly  tasked  might  have  discovered  some  lest 
hacivnied  means  for  the  same  object. 

In  order  to  make  our  readers  understand  this  part  of  the  poem^ 
we  must  go  back  a  little  to  events  which  are  supposed  by  the  poet 
to  have  happened  before  its  commencement,  Coiistanline,  Kinti  of 
J3ritain,  is  said  to  have  aspired  to  the  purple^  and  to  have  led  an 
army  to  the  continent  to  support  his  claim.  After  some  successes 
be  lost  Ills  own  life  and  crown,  togedier  with  the  flower  of  bis 
troops,  in  a  disastrous  battle  near  Aries,*  He  left  ihr^e  sons, 
Constans,  Emrys,  (Aurelius  Ambrosius,)  and  Uther,  but  they  were 
all  thought  too  joung  to  conduct  the  retreat  of  the  army  and  sus- 
tain the  sinking  fortunes  of  Britain ;  Vortigern  therefore  was  elected 
King.  In  the  council  now  assembled  Emrys  first  rises,  and  in  a 
firm  yet  temperate  manner  reclaim!?  for  his  brother  and  himself 
I  the  crown,  wliich  ibey  had  lost  by  their  youth,  but  which  Vortigern 
I  liad  forfeited  by  bis  treason  to  the  common  weal.  Uther  follows — 
'  a  more  impetui^us  character — his  warm  and  animating  appeal  to 
the  chiefs,  his  denunciation  of  instant  and  interminable  war  on  Vor- 
tigern and  his  allies  produce  a  suitable  effect  on  the  counciL 
Shouts  of  war  are  heard*  spears  are  brandished,  and  shields  are 
clai*hed;  when  Samor  rises  to  still  the  commotion.  This  is  nm- 
jiaged  widi  too  apparent  intention  of  contrast,  and  his  speech  is 
much  too  long  and  too  rhetorical;  as  in  many  other  places  it  is  Mr, 
^libnan  and  not  his  hero,  who  speaks;  still  there  is  much  of 
beauty,  and  even  moral  force  in  the  address ; 

'  Oh  !  Kings, 

Our  council  thas  appealing,  may  not  wear 

Seeming  of  earlidy  pi^ssion,  lu&t  uf  sway 

Or  phrenetic  vengeance:  we  mu^^t  rise  in  wrath, 

*  It  it  nut  of  mticU  importance  In  a  case  J  ike  Uiis,  but  Mr.  Milmttn  wUJ  find  Uiit  tiA 
kai  mU^uoiecj  Git>bofi  aa  to  Uieae  ftcti  ia  bb  prefatory  QGticc, 

But 
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But  wear  it  as  a  mourner's  robe  of  grief, 
Not  as  a  garb  of  joy  :  miist  boldly  strike. 
But,  like  the  Roman  with  reverted  ikce. 
In  sorrow  to  be  so  enforc'd/ — p.  28. 

In  reply  to  Emrys  and  Uther  he  urges  the  superior  right  of  Coa* 
atane,  their  elder  brother,  to  the  vacant  throne.  Constans  was  a 
peaceful  hermit,  and  the  proposition  of  such  a  man  for  King  at  such 
a  crisis  calls  forth  the  bitter  scoff  of  Caswallon,  chief  of  the  moan- 
tains  north  of  Trent ;  who  demands  the  crown  for  himself,  and 
threatens  to  join  the  Saxons  if  rejected.  Caswallon's  character  will 
fully  appear  in  the  sequel ;  it  is  sufficient  here  to  observe  of  him  that 
he  is  the  Mezentius  of  the  poem,  as  Malwyn,  his  only  son,  is  the 
Lausus.  This  latter  personage  bursts  upon  us  in  a  very  interesting 
manner,  refusing  to  share  his  father's  treason,  but  throwing  himself 
between  him  and  the  spears  of  the  irritated  chiefs. 

Caswallon,  however,  is  dismissed  in  safety  from  the  assembly—* 
a  single  incident  in  the  mode  of  his  departure  finely  marks  the  cha* 
racter  of  the  man, 

*  far  was  heard 

His  tread  along  the  rocky  path,  the  crash 

Of  branches  rent  by  his  unstooping  helm.' — p.  33. 

Samor*s  proposition  is  assented  to,  and  he  is  himself  commis* 
sioned  to  bear  the  offer  of  the  crown  to  Constans ;  Emrys  departs 
to  solicit  succours  from  Hoel,  King  of  Aquitain ;  Uther  is  dis- 
patched to  the  west,  and  the  other  chiefs  repair  each  to  his  owti 
domains  to  stir  up  his  vassals  to  the  great  enterprize.  Such  is  the 
council,  of  which  it  seemed  necessary  to  say  thus  much  for  the  better 
knowledge  of  the  personages  who  fill  great  part  of  Mr.  Milman's 
canvass. 

Samor  immediately  departs  on  his  mission  to  Constans,  accom* 
panted  by  his  friend  Elidure ;  in  their  way,  from  a  woody  eminence 
they  see  the  bridal  procession  of  Vortigern  and  Rowena  winding 
along  the  valley  below.  How  or  why  this  procession  came  so  near 
the  place  of  assembly  of  the  insurgent  chiefs,  or  whither  it  was 
going,  we  are  not  informed.  It  seems  to  have  been  brought  here 
for  the  sake  of  an  incident,  which  might  have  been  very  sublime,  if 
the  judgment  which  regulated  the  execution  had  been  at  all  equal 
to  the  fancy  which  conceived  it.  A  shape  of  strange  and  savage 
ap|>earance  bursts  suddenly  upon  the  gay  troop,  and  arresting  its 
progress  by  the  terror  it  inspires,  utters  a  tremendous  denunciation 
of  woe  upon  the  nuptials.  Before  a  shaft  could  fiy, '  the  path  was 
vacant.' — Vortigern  alone  recognises  Merlin,  and  *  moans'  his  name 
in  anguish.  This  is  finely  imagined.  A  sliglil  inaccuracy  may  be 
remarked  in  the  manner  of  the  recognition  b}  Vortigern.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  persons  on  the  stage  at  present  are  Samor 
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:ind  Elidiire:  the^  are  smug  the  procession  from  some  distance. 
In  the  main  action  of  bis  poem^  a  poet  by  tacil  compact  i.s  allowed 
to  be  omniscient  and  till -seeing;  we  allow  liim  to  lell  U8  what  ii 
passing  in  the  Itearts  even  of  his  personages,  anH  never  ask  how  he 
learned  the  secret.     But  hh  personages  themselves  are  not  so  un- 
limited; they  can  only  he  allowed  to  see>  hear,  and  know,  accord* 
insr  to  the  facuhies  of  their  nature.     Now  in  the  present  instance 
the  procession  is  not  the  maiu  actioiij  but  it  bears  the  same  relation 
to  it  which  a  picture  introduced  in  a  picture,  or  a  play  in  a  |>lay, 
bear  respectively  to  the  pictuie  or  play  which  contain  them ;  that 
is  to  say,  they  are  w  lu>||y  subordinate  to  them.     The  pt»i't  lliin  must 
divest  himself  of  hi%  own  unlimited  facuhies,  and  describe  noihinj^ 
rt' fating  to  the  proressioii,  which  those  who  are  the  main  subjects 
could  itot  have  seen  and  heard.     But,  to  mention  one  instance  of 
the  violuliou  of  ibis  rule,  it  is  clear  that  Samor  and  Elidurc  could 
not  fioin  the   place  of  their  concealment  have  heard  Vortigern 
matin  the  name  of  Merlin — this  therefore  should  have  been  omitted. 
A  more  obvious,  and  less  pardonable  fault  remains  to  be  com- 
jnented  on  in  the  denunciation.     Here  again  it  is  Mr,  Milman  who 
speaks,  and  not  Merlin— it  is  the  youthful  poet,  liigh  in  spirits^ 
rioting  In  the  luxuriance  of  w^ords  and  ideas,  and  delighting  to  toss 
ihetn  about  in  point  and  antithesis,  not  the  a^ed,  woc-bcgone,  and 
austere  proplKl,     If  \se  can  be  sure  of  any  thing  that  is  matter  ot* 
I  taste  and  Judgmenti  we  are  sure  that  tlie  denunciation   should 
I  httve  iieen  short  and  solemn ;  the  poet  has  made  it  long,  brilliant^ 
land  irontt'til.     Irony  is  ahvays  a  dangerous  weapon,  but  in  epic 
[poetry  especially  the  mightiest  master  should  strike  but  u  single  bh>w 
livith  it,  it  can  scarcely  ever  be  in  his  hands  safely  for  more  than 
ustant  at  a  time.     Mr.  Milman  has  used  it  once  or  twice  with 
ss,  but  what  can  we  say  to  such  lines  as  these,  among  many 


'  i  see  ibe  nuptial  pomp,  the  nuptial  fir»ng 
I  btfar;  and  U\\\  the  pomp,  for  Hate,  and  Fear, 
And  excciltnt  Dishonour,  an'  "-hamo, 

And  r(MC'chct'k*(I  Grief,  and  ,  ^     conlenl. 

And  that  nwjcJttic  herald^  Inlaniy, 
And  that  htgh  nobk  Stfrvitude,  are  there, 
A  blithesiune  truop,  a  gay  and  fe»tive  crevr. 
And  the  land's  curses  are  the  bridal  hymn  ; 
SiLcrtip  ami xfitiliy  tioth  the  accordant  isle 
Jmprevatc  the  gla<i  tJyraenaean  song.* — p.  40. 

Statins  might  have  written  such  lines,  but  if,  as  we  think  probable, 
Mr.  Milman  took  the  first  hints  of  bis  incident  from  the  awful  *o^«?y 
9^f!ia$  of  the  Agamemnon;  or  the  mournful  elegy*  of  Andromache, 

either 
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either  JEschyliis  or  Euripides  might  have  fought  him  m  more  dis- 
crimiuating  observation  of  character. 

The  friends  pass  on,  and  fulfil  their  commission;  but  Constmsi 
as  might  be  expected,  refuses  the  crown,  and  tenders  a  ready  alle- 
giance to  his  brother  Emrys.  Free  however  as  he  was  froni 
worldly  ambition,  his  royal  primogeniture  made  him  an  object  of 
suspicion  in  those  disjointed  times  to  the  king  and  the  Saxons — 
the  peasant  who  visited  him  on  the  following  morning,  found  him 
muitlered,  and  resting  on  his  cross.  This  whole  interview  is  vaj 
pleasingly  told ;  but  it  is  open  to  a  remark  which,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  being  thought  too  minute,  we  must  venture  to  make. 
The  true  poet  never  sacrifices  accuracy  of  reasoning  or  descriptioD 
for  the  sake  of  increasing  a  particular  effect.  In  applying  this  rule, 
we  must  of  course  be  careful  to  distinguish  those  passages  in  which 
he  identifies  himself  with  his  personages  under  any  strong  state  of 
feeling,  when  all  nature  assumes  the  colouring  given  by  that  feel- 
ing, and  all  things  are  reasoned  upon  under  its  impression.  The 
rule  must  be  confined  to  places,  where  the  poet  reasons  or  de- 
scribes propria  person^.  Statins,  in  his  beautiful  address  to  sleep, 
wishing  to  produce  a  general  impression  of  the  calm  and  silence  of 
night,  mentions  the  rivers  as  flowing  with  a  softer  sound  ;  the  lines 
are  excellently  translated  by  Mr.  Hodgson. 

*  Hush'd  is  ihe  tempest's  howl,  the  torrmfs  roar^ 

And  the  smooth  wave  lies  pillowed  on  the  shore.' 
We  may  be  sure  that  Virgil  never  would  have  done  this,  he  would 
have  described  truly  what  he  heard,  and  in  the  general  silence  of 
the  night  the  torrent  would  have  seemed  to  roar  more  loudly  than 
by  day. 

In  the  third  book  the  scene  changes ;  Caswallon  joins  the  ene- 
mies of  his  country  according  to  his  threat,  and  accompanies  Hen- 
gist  in  a  voyage  to  the  north,  which  that  chief  undertakes  for  the 
double  purpose  of  consulting  his  gods  upon  the  issue  of  the  war, 
and  collecting  reinforcements  from  the  tribes  of  Germany.  Here 
Mr.  Milman  is  on  very  strong  ground,  ground  upon  which  he  has 
even  now  scarcely  any  superior,  and  upon  which  we  would  fain 
hope  that  by  and  by  he  may  have  no  equal.  In  the  voyage  he  has 
scattered  a  great  deal  of  rich  and  varied  description ;  die, calm, 
the  brilliant  and  sunny  gale,  tlie  breeze  that  freshens  almost  to  tem- 
pest, the  lowering  sky  and  adverse  weather,  when, 
' slow, 

Like  a  triumphant  warrior,  their  bold  bark 

Wore  onward,  now  upon  the  loftiest  height 

Shaking  it's  streamer's  gay  defiance,  now 

M'ith  brave  devotion  to  the  prone  abyss 

Down  rushing.* — p.  53. 
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ncii  trie  voyag:e  ends,  the  two  cbieftHins  mount  a  reiii*deer  car, 
Qiid  depurt  slill  fartlitr  imi  ihward  tor  ihe  residf  iice  of  lUe  Valkyr^*, 
ihu  immortal  mauls,  aaKo  rule  the  present^  llje  puttt,  and  the  future. 
No  one  can  read  ihis  (iiu't  of  iht*  poem  widiout  n  convjcliuii  of  the 
liaet's  powers — there  are  passages  whidi  wouKf  hcur  comparison 
with  ihe  pictures  di  uwii  Ly  tlie  ma|Tic  pencil  of  Southey  in  Thabba 
or  Kehama*  After  Ihe  sublimer  scenery  of  the  ice-moyntaiiis, 
softer  scenery  is  introduced — fanciful  indeed,  but  not  extra vagant^ 
Mhere  ail  is  but  the  creation  of  a  rich  imaginiition. 
K  •  Nor  vvHtiis  suft  interchange  oi  vale,  where  smiles 

^^^^.  White  mimicry  of  foluiiie  and  diin  fiywer. 

^^^^^H  Feathery  uiid  tanlike  ^^preads  the  leaty  ice 

^^^^F  VVrlh  dropping  cup^  and  roving  tendril  luo«e» 

^^^^K  As  ihuiijiji  the  gliuw  de\vf»  o'er  flower  and  herb 

^^^K         T h e i  r  s i  1  k e n  m o t i>t u  1  c  had  conceal 'd ,  an d  y e t 
^^^V  Within  that  blender  veil  their  knots  prtiiu<»e 

^^^V  Hin*is<im*ci  and  blush'd  with  tender  life;  the  couch 

^^^^^^  I  .e ss  va  I  i  mi^  w  h  e  re  I  he  fa  b  I  ed  Zep  h  y  r  fanii 

^^^^  With  his  nntd  wiiii^b  lii^  Flora*^  blooming  locks  : 

^^^^k  But  colourless  and  cdd,  lhc■^e  Bowrring  vales 

^^^^L         !^  ee in  mee  te r  fo  r  d  ec  rep  1 1  ^ V  i  ri  ter's  b  ead 
^^HK  To  be  in  numb  tepoiie/^p.  67' 

The  Vwlkvrs  theniselves  are  admirably  drawn,  and  the  first  con- 
ceptifH)  of  tbem^  as  ielliereal,  pa!«±iionle«i^,  bloodless,  beautiful^  )'et 
unattractive  beings,  is  perfectly  well  sustained  thronghout. 

»'  No  ai^hts,  no  sliapes  of  darkness  and  of  fean 
TrembUn^ly  fJasb'd  the  inconstant  meteor  light 
Shewing  thin  torms,  like  virgins  of  this  earth. 
Save  that  all  signs  of  human  joy  or  grief. 
The  flush  of  passion,  smile,  or  tear  had  seem'd 
On  the  fix'd  brightuess  of  each  dazzling  check 
Strange  and  unnatural;  statues  nut  unlike 
By  niiture  in  fantastic  mood  congeafd 
From  purest  snow,  the  fair  of  earth  to  shame, 
Surpassing  beauteous  :  breath  of  mortal  lite 
Ht*av*d  not  their  bosoms,  and  no  rosy  blij-od 
Tinged  their  full  vems,  yet  niov*d  they,  and  their  steps 
Wtre  harmony/ — p.  57. 
sjy  liesire  of  Caswallon,  Hcngiat  addresses  Skuldai  '  queen  of  the 
future," 

— "  Valkyr,  hear  and  speak. 

Speak  to  the  snu  of  Woden  !''— AH  the  troop 

P         Instant  the  thin  bright  air  absorbed,  alone 
Stood  Skuida,  w  Uli  her  white  air  wavini:  wide, 
As  iremblrng  on  the  verge  of  palpable  being, 
Ready  to  languish  tou  jn  light  away/— p»  60. 
Her  answers,  on  the  wliole^  are  unfavourable — she  telU  Hengist, 
.    vgL.  XIX.  NQ.  xxxvni.  r.  ihat 
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tint  bisy  bur  not  he  himself,  shmll  reign  over  BribUB,  Mid  that  Ak 
■nw  whom  he  is  to  fear  shall  come  from  the  valley  and  not  from  Ak 
mountain.  Caswallun  demands,  by  vrhat  rite  he  may  propitiaae 
Woden,  and  n  ordered  to  send  a  viifin  to  join  the  Valkyr  m 
heaven ;  the  infatuated  savage  instantly  devotes  his  own 
At  this 

•  A  hue  like  joy 
Over«pread  all  her  face  and  form,  while  slow 
Into  the  air  she  brighfrned,  indistinct 
Ei-en  now,  and  now  inmible/ — p.  6l. 
During  their  absence,  the  heralcb  of  Hengist  bad  summoned  fi 
all  parts  the  brave  and  adventurous  to  joui  in  the  conquest  of  Bri- 
tain.    There  is  little  to  praise,  and  something  to  censore,  in  the 
catalogue  which  ensues;  the  united  host  embarks,  and  the  fleet 
anchors  in  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  in  the  beginning  of  spring. 

Caswallon,  it  may  be  remembered,  had  devoted  his  dai^bter  to 
death  ;  she  had  lost  her  mother  in  her  infancy,  and  his  cold  neglect 
and  savage  contempt  of  every  thing  feminine,  had  deprived  bcr  in 
effect  of  lier  father.  He  delighted  only  in  the  promise  and  piow€» 
of  young  Malwyn,  and  left  Lilian  to  absolute  solitude,  in  a  castk 
in  die  north.  She  is  a  beautiful  and  most  attractive  modification 
of  Southey's  Laila ;  the  passage  that  describes  her  is  almoal  ton 
long  for  quotation,  but  we  are  unwilling  to  shorten  it. 

*  she  the  while,  from  human  tenderness 

Estrang'd  and  gentler  feelings,  that  light  up 
The  cheek  of  youth  with  rosy  joyous  smile. 
Like  a  forgotten  lute  play'd  on  alone 
By  chance-caressing  aire,  amid  the  wild 
Beauteously  pale  and  sadly  playful  grew, 
A  lonely  child,  by  not  one  human  heart 
Beloved,  and  loving  none ;  nor  strange,  if  learnt 
Her  native  fond  affections  to  embrace 
Things  senseless  and  inanimate ;  she  lov-'d 
All  flow'rets  that  with  rich  embroidery  fair 
Enamel  the  green  earth,  the  odurous  thyme. 
Wild  rose  and  roving  eglantine,  nor  spar'd 
To  mourn  their  fading  forms  with  childish  tears. 
Gray  birch  and  aspen  light  she  lov'd,  that  droop 
Fringing  the  crystal  stream,  the  sportive  breeze« 
That  wantoii'd  with  her  brown  and  glossy  locks. 
The  sunbeam  chequering  the  fresh  bank.     Ere  dawa. 
Wandering,  and  wandering  still  at  dewy  eve, 
By  Glenderamakin's  flower-empurpled  marge, 
Derwent's  blue  lake,  or  Greta's  wildering  glen, 
llare  sound  to  her  was  human  voice,  scarce  heard, 
Save  of  her  aged  nurse,  or  shepherd  maid 
Soothing  the  child  with  simple  tale  or  song. 

Hence 
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Hence  all  slic  knew  of  earthly  ho  pea  and  fears, 
Life  s  sins  and  sorrows — better  knawu  the  voic«^ 
Belov'd  of  lark  ftom  misty  mooMng  cloud 
Blithe  carolltngf  and  wild  melodious  notts 
Heard  mingling  in  llie  iiummer  wood,  or  plaint 
By  moonlight  of  the  lone  nigbl-warbling  bird. 
Nor  they  of  love  unconscious^aM  around 
Fearieijs,  familiar  they  their  descants  sweet 
Tund  emulous.     Her  knew  all  living  shapes 
That  tenant  wood  or  rock:  dun  roe  or  deer, 
Sunning  hb  dap[>led  Hide  at  iiuon-tide,  crouch'd  * 

Courting  her  fond  caress;  nor  fled  her  gaase 
The  bruudingrlove^  but  uiurniur'd  sounds  of  joy/ — ^p.70 — 72, 
e  conception  of  this  character  is  |>erhap»*  a  little  improbable, — 
— but  we  confess  that  there  is  soiuething  in  Lilian  v^  liich  disarms  our 
criticism,  and  we  Uihik  that  Mr*  Mihnan's  readers  for  the  most  part 
will  have  the  same  feeling:.  In  lier  deep  retreat,  Vortinier,  the  sou  of 
Voftigeriu  had  by  accident  found,  and  conceived  a  romantic  at-* 
lacbmeni  for  the  romantic  ;sirlj  which  ^he  warmly  returned.  We  are 
not  told  why  thia  mutual  flume  wm  not  imparted  in  due  form  to  the 
lalbur;  but  lovers  are  fond,  rl  is  said,  of  bye-roads  to  llieir  happi- 
iie?<s,  and  V'ortimcr  s  visits  were  stolen  and  concealed.  It  was  now 
long  since  she  had  seen  him— indeed  be  had  been  engaged  among 
ll>€  foremost  of  the  British  in  llieir  attacks  on  Horsa  and  the  Sax- 
ons, and  had  maiuiy  contributed  to  the  successes  which  had  cooped 
live  invaders  np  in  the  iiile  of  Thanct.  Lilian  now  expected  him  ; 
aod  waJkiug  at  full  of  eve  by  llie  Eamont  at  the  accustomed  place 
of  iiiettiiig— she  bears  the  tr^rapof  a  horse  approaching,  and  ^  pranks 
ht^  dark  brown  tresses'  in  ibe  flowing  stream  to  meet  his  eyes. 
Instead  of  Vortimer  a  much  less  agreeable  object  appears  before 
lier,  her  stern  and  uunutural  father,  who  seizing  her  rougldy,  and 
placing  her  on  his  steed,  departs  in  aw  ful  silence.  Thus  far  the 
story  is  as  well  told,  as  conceived;  but  as  our  readers  will  have 
already  observed,  Mr.  Milinan  too  commonly  fails,  when  bis  per- 
tfouages  begin  to  speak.  It  is  rather  singular^  that  while  be  speaks 
-of  Uiem,  be  putJi  himself,  witli  great  truth  and  force,  mto  their  si- 
tuations, but  when  they  speak  for  tliem selves,  they  uniformly  al- 
most put  themselves  into  his;  and  though  nature  would  require 
hut  the  fewest,  the  simplest,  the  most  solemn  words  to  utter  their 
deep  distress,  or  their  painful  anxiety,  they  run  wild  in  a  display  of 
all  bis  J4)vention  and  fertility.  Lilian,  as  her  father  bears  her 
off,  faintly  demands  whither  he  is  carrying  her,  and  is  sternly  an- 
swered, '  To  death/  A  situation  more  overpowering  to  a  young 
female  like  Ldiaii  can  scarcely  be  conceived,  and  tlie  reader,  who 
knows  tlie  horrid  vow  of  Caswallon,  and  bb  relentless  naturae,  it 
/tilly  prepared  to  participate  in  her  agony.     Such  feelings  will  be 
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somewhat  relieved  by  a  reply  so  full  of  conceit,  and  repi^nant  to 
true  taste,  as  the  following : 

'  Death,  father,  death  is  comfortless  and  cold ! 
Aye  roe !  when  maiden  dies,  the  smiling  room. 
The  wild  birds  singing  on  a  twinkling  spray 
Wake  her  no  more;  the  sumroer  wind  breathes  soft. 
Waving  the  fresh  grass  o'er  her  narrow  bed. 
Gladdening  to  all  but  her.     Senseless  and  cold 
She  lies ;  while  all  she  lov'd,  unheard,  unseen 
Mourn  round  her/ — p.  77. 

Does  not  Mr.  Milman  see  that  these  are  general  speculatiom  abotd 
death,  by  one  a  little  melancholy  at  the  most,  but  not  expectii^  in  the 
least  to  die  ?  What  were  the  mom,  the  birds,  or  the  summer  gik 
to  a  tender  girl,  who  had  just  had  the  sentence  of  a  violent  mod  in- 
stantaneous death  announced  to  her  by  her  own  father  ? 

These  lines  are  followed  by  others  of  great  beauty :  At  k 
borne  to  a  deep  and  black  valley  nearly  at  the  well-head  of  tbe  streiv 
by  which  she  had  been  sitting ;  in  the  recesses  around  are  dimly 
seen  the  countenances  of  dark  and  cruel  men  in  armour ;  she  bean 
that  her  father  himself  is  to  be  the  priest,  and  to  plunge  her  into 
tbe  abyss.  Her  inarticulate  prayers  for  mercy,  her  tears,  her  while 
arms  clinguig  round  her  father's  neck,  w  bile  in  her  desperate  i^ony 
she  forgets  what  an  unnatural  stranger  he  is  to  her;  his  stni^los^ 
his  brief  delay,  and  proud  resolution;  all  these  are  indeed  perfectly 
and  painfully  drawn.  Severe  criticism  might  perhaps  object,  that 
there  was  something  almost  too  pretty  in  the  following  Tines,  but 
we  think  that  even  dieir  prettiness  accords  well  with  such  a  mere 
fairy-like  creation  of  the  fancy  as  Lilian  herself  is. 
'  A  sound  is  in  the  silent  night  abroad, 

A  sound  of  broken  waters ;  rings  of  light 

Float  o'er  the  dark  stream,  widening  to  the  shore. 

And  lo,  her  re-appearing  form,  as  soft 

As  fountain  nymph,  by  weary  hunter  seen 

In  tbe  lone  twilight  glen^— the  moonlight  gleam 

Falls  tenderly  on  her  beseeching  face. 

Like  th'  halo  of  expiring  saint,  she  seems 

Lingering  to  lie  upon  the  water-top. 

As  to  enjoy  once  more  that  light  belov'd ; 

Atid  tremuh/usly  mov*d  her  soundless  lips 

As  syllabling  the  name  of  Vortimer ; 

Then  deep  she  sank,  and  quiet  the  cold  stream, 

Unconscious  of  it's  guilt,  went  eddying  on. 

And  look'd  up  lovely  to  the  gazing  moon.' — p.  80. 

We  pass  rapidly  to  the  conclusion  of  the  episode;  Vortimer 
comes  too  late  to  the  spot  from  which  Lilian  had  been  taken,  waig 
in  the  course  of  the  nighty  her  body  floats  down  the  atraini  and  be 
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drags  it  to  the  shore.  His  feelings  are  well  described  \^hile  he  siU 
with  the  body  iu  bis  arms,  bamited  by  the  miserable  prtseiitinient 
thzi  it  is  the  body  of  Lilian;  and  die  dread  with  which  he  sbriaks 
from  ibe  near  apj>ro»ch  of  light  after  so  devoutly  desirinj;  il,  pray- 
i»jg  to  be  relieved  Iroiu  doubt  while  it  was  dark,  and  slinddermg  at 
the  certainty  when  the  morning  was  breaking,  is  very  natural. 

From  VortinKT  and  Lilian  ihe  poet  retnrna  to  the  Srxoii  fleet, 
and  rapidly  traces  the  voyage  down  the  eastern  coast  to  the  Isle  of 
Thanet.  On  the  opposite  shores  of  Kent  were  encamped  the  Bri- 
tons under  Samur,  pining  already  for  the  soft  luxuries  of  |>eace, 
and  sustained  only  by  the  exaniple  und  spirit  af  their  leader.  The 
first  measure  of  the  wily  Herjgibt  is  an  ofler  to  retire  from  tlie 
island  on  perniission  to  sell  Kent  for  a  snm  oi  money,  which  ofl'er, 
in  ^pite  of  a  noble  ami  indignant  harangue  from  Sunior,  tire  Bri- 
tons accept,  Jiknd  agree  to  ratify  tlie  compact  at  a  sulenin  fe^itival. 
This  was   thai  deadly  feast  at  Stonehenge,  and  iMr.  Milman  pre- 

fiares  our  minds  ft>r  it  by  a  very  sprriled  imilalion  ut*  tlie  closing 
ines  of  the  first  book  of  the  Georgics,  wiili  which  every  scholar  is 
familiar.  VV'e  lament  dial  our  limits  forbid  our  transferring  it  en- 
tire to  these  pages. 

The  festival  on  the  plains  of  Sarum  is  ushered  in  wiUi  beconiitig 
juplcndour,  and  eheerfuhiess  of  poetry,  which  contrasts  very  well 
[n'lth  the  trenrendous  bodings  that  closed  the  last  book, 

*  The  laughing  skies 
Look  bright,  oh  Britain,  on  thy  hour  of  bliss. 
In  suuijhine  fair  the  bhthe  and  boynieous  May 
O'er  hill  aud  vale  goes  dancing — blooming  fluwers 
Under  her  wanton  feet  iheirdewy  hells 
Shake  joyous :  clouds  of  fragrance  round  her  float. 
City  to  city  crit?s,  and  town  lu  town 
Wafting  glad  tidinjL^s :  wide  their  tltwer-hung  gate» 
Throw  back  the  churches,  resonant  with  pomp 
Of  priests  and  people,  to  the  ljt:jrd  iheir  prayen 
Pouring,  the  richest  incense  of  pure  heart^v. 
With  garliind  and  with  s<jng  the  maids  go  forth, 
And  mingle  with  the  iron  ranks  of  war 
Their  forms  of  meiling  softness;  Jieutle  gales 
Blow  mu^ic  o'er  the  fesijil  land,  from  harp. 
And  merry  rebeck,  till  the  floating  air 
Seem  harmony  ;  still  all  fierce  sounds  of  war; 
No  breath  within  the  clarions  biaiien  throat; 
Soft  slumber  in  the  ivar-steed'sdrocjpnig  m*ine.' — p.  lOf. 

With  the  same  brUliancy  Mr,  Mibnan  paints  the  long  pro- 
^ cession^  the  gorp^eou^  feast,  and  the  ennneiii  among  the  nobility 
land  warriors  of  both  natimi!)  who  graced  it;  he  brings  to  notice^ 
[me  think^  ^vith  great  happiness^  the  thoughtless  exultation  of  a 
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whole  people,  the  entire  forgetfulness  of  past  ills,  and  past  caiMM 
of  hatred,  the  greedy  welcome  given  to  the  returning  peace.  The 
giddy  curiosity  too  of  the  females  and  children  form  no  uninterest- 
ing feature  in  this  busy  picture.  So  far  all  the  colours  are  glowing 
and  gay :  they  become  more  sombre  as  the  poet  paints  the  fall  of 
evening,  the  spectators  returning  from  the  feast  in  long  lines,  and 
tfmall  parties  recounting  the  pleasures  of  the  day ;  the  picture  still 
darkens  as  we  see  women  watching  late  for  their  lords  return, 
childreti  worn  out  with  waiting  and  composed  to  rest,  maidens  in- 
wardly chiding  the  delay  of  their  lovers;  night  falls,  and  one  long 
and  lonely  blast  of  a  single  horn  is  heard  from  the  plain;  the 
weary  women  start  at  the  signal  of  the  return,  forms  are  seen  in  the 
gloom  entering  the  gates,  they  preserve  a  dismal  silence ;  each  wife 
is  looking  for  her  husband,  each  maid  for  her  lover;  but  they  see 
none  but  Saxons — Saxons  still ;  and  at  last  their  bloody  knives 
uplifted  reveal  the  whole  dreadful  secret.  Here  the  poet  judi- 
ciously breaks  off — the  plunder,  the  murder,  the  rape  that  ensued 
would  have  been  a  common-place  consummation  to  such  a  picture 
— he  has  done  more  wisely ;  for  all  the  gorgeousness  of  the  feast,  the 
richness  of  music,  the  sumptuousness  of  habiliments,  the  splendour 
pf  the  mid-day  sun,  the  bands  of  bright  and  manly  form»  assem- 
bled ;  for  all  the  glowing  pride  of  the  day,  and  all  the  tender 
thoughts  of  the  evening,  he  exhibits  to  us  in  the  heavy  darkness  of 
midnight, 

'  On  the  wide  plain  one  lonely  man.     Wan  light, 
From  dim  decaying  firebrand  in  his  grasp, 
Feebly  with  gleam  inconstant  shews  his  mien 
Hopeietts,  too  haughty  to  despair.     His  eye. 
As  jealous  of  dark  foe,  goes  wandering  round, 
Yet  seems  he  one  more  fear'd  than  fearing;  rent 
His  robe's  rich  splendour  ;  and  his  ponderous  arm 
With  its  wild  weapon  wearily  declin'd, 
Bears  token  of  rude  strife.' — p.  110. 

Sanior  was  that  sole  survivor — stunned  and  bewildered  for  the 
moment  by  the  harrowing  scene  which  he  had  so  miraculously 
passed  unhurt.  Within  the  mysterious  ring  of  Stonehenge  he  lies 
down  and  collects  his  thoughts;  breathing  his  soul  in  prayer  he  so- 
lemnly devotes  himself  to  the  cause  of  his  country,  and  the  waging 
of  intenninable  war  against  the  Saxons.  His  heart  then  turns  to  his 
wife  and  family,  and  he  hurries  homeward — here  too  the  hand  of 
fate  was  heavy  on  him ;  he  sees  the  White  Horse  banner  floating  on 
the  walls  of  the  Bright  City — his  palace  plundered,  his  wife  and 
children  all  gone;  and  from  a  dying  daughter  he  learns  the  whole 
dismal  tragedy.  Mr.  Milman,  as  usual,  has  sunk  much  below  him- 
self in  the  unreasonable  speech  of  this  expiring  child;  but  be  rises 
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to  h!s  proper  level  in  tlie  complete  desolation,  the  undaunted  bearing, 
tlie  tender  heart,  the  piouti  resij^nation  of  his  hero.  Samor  burieH 
his  daughter  on  the  itiargin  of  the  Sevenij 

— - — —  *  c\md  (hat  mournful  office,  n earing  fast 
Is  heard  a  dash  of  oar>»  and  at  his  Jiide 
Forth  leaped  an  armed  Saxon,  with  raisi'd  arm 
Menacing — but  Saniorduwn  uitbticorijliil  strength 
The  grim  intruder  dasl/cj  lo  Lurth,  and  lix'd 
liis  stern  heel  on  hi:*  ncck«  and  iiUHjd  In  act 
The  life  to  trample  from  tht*  pasj^ing  irunk. 
Sudden  withdrawn  his  angry  tread,  ne  spake — 
•*  Thtfe  tirst  of  Siixon  race,  ihee  last,  this  arm 
Spares,  nut  uf  milky  mercy,  but  as  meet 
To  miniister  my  purpose;  go  un*jcath*d 
And  tell  to  Hengist,  tell  thy  b»rd— who  robs 
The  lion's  den,  should  chain  the  lion  tirst — 
Add,  Samor  is  abroad!'* — Then  to  the  boat 
He  sprang,  and  pass'd  to  Severn's  western  shore/ — p,  1 30, 
With  this  extract,  which  sets  the  bero  forward  upon  hin  olorions 
•  task,  we  close  our  analysis  <d'  the  poem.     I'o  pursue  it  at  the  lengthy 
which  we  have  hitherto  allowed  ourselves,  %vould  Ue  t*>  trespass  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  article^  and  we  ft?el  at  the  same  time, 
'that  thfl  substantial  purposes  of  criticism  cannot  be  answered  by 
nmninjr  over  it  in  a  more  superhrial  manner.     "^Fbe  progress,  how- 
ever, which  we   have  already  m:ide  will  serve  to  give  the  reader  an 
adec|uate  conception  of  the  whole  poem,  ihonah  we  are  bound  to 
stale,  injustice  both  to  ibo  public  and  Mr,  Milinan,  that  the  open- 
ing books  are  much  the  least  interesting  of  all,  as  far  as  relates  to 
ihe  characters  and  the  story.     The  detailed  remarks  too,  which  we 
have  made  with  friendly,  but  entire  freedom,  while  they  will  establish, 
we  would  hope,  some  general  principles  of  criticism,  will  sufficiently 
apprise  our  readers  of  the  judgtVient  wliich  we  arc  disposed  to  pas» 
Icn  the  poem.     After  so  much  censure  it  would  be  idle  to  pronounce 
teiitence  of  unqualified   approbation;  but  wtt  thank  Mr.  Mil  man 
sincerely  for  much  pleasure.     There  is  scarcely  a  page  of  the  book, 
which  does  not  testify  that  he  is  a  poet  of  no  ordinary  powers. 
~^,very  one  of  them  exhibits  some  beautiful  expression,  some  pathe^ 
ic  turn,  some  original  thought,  or  some  striking  image.     This  is 
r.  Milman*s  praij^e,  and  we  bestow  it  on  him  gludly  ;  but  after  all, 
f  his  ambition  be  what  it  ought  to  be,  this  will  be  but  unsalisfac* 
;ory ;   for  all  these  tilings  do  not  suffice  to  make   a  good  poem, 
amor  is  not  a  good  poem,  and  we  are  less  contident  now ,  tlian 
in  a  ftirmer  occasion,  that  its  author  ever  will  produce  one,  be- 
ause  he  is  now  much  older,  and  we  fear,  more  hardened  in  unre 
pented  error. 

Uis  faults  are  numerous  and  important ;  the  parts  of  the  poem 
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are  itot  eiiotmh  blriulcd  Jogether,  but  each  boo) 
like  an  liide|ieiuient  e|ir8ode  than  a  iiect:&!$ary  link  in  a  cotiunuous  tiat- 
ratioii :  ttie  uctit>i(  u  ti>o  inucii  iVUtered  aw»>  in  preparation,  tht 
inedi^t?  res  too  K>ng  delayei) ;  ptobabilily  in  limci  place  and  event 
too  luUe  rco;arded ;  loo  unicli  is  l»orro«ed  frcHii  the  stores  of 
others;  v\e  trace  (rum  uncients  and  mHderiij»  single  phrases^^  whole 
liue^,  long  pussa^ts,  entire  incidents,  the  m  )»t  imjKmant  charac- 
Icrs.  But  all  tUrse  faults,  lieiivy  as  they  are,  we  forbear  lo  uisist 
oUj  for  they  arL'  all  tivvallowed  up  hv  one  leviathan^  uhtcU  demands 
the  whole  of  ihe  liitle  r^pace  now  U  ft  us. 

Wheti  Mr.  Milman  was  la.nt  before  us,  we  were  not  slow  to  be- 
stow upon  him  the  praise  which  he  did  indeed  ^o  amply  uieril,  but 
we  then  remarked  on  tht*  fiuilts  of  his  style.  Pot  ts  perhaps  feel  a 
pride  iu  rejeciing  the  admonition^  of  critics;  and  Mr.  Milnian  has 
e.\cceded  himself  on  the  prci«ent  occa&ion  in  \Uc  evuberant  defects 
ot  bis  own  nfanuer.  V\  e  desiie  not  to  be  consKicred  as  exaffgeral- 
ing  our  expre^ions  beyond  our  sober  conviction,  or  merely  framing 
a  pointed  period,  wht- n  we  »uy  tliat  in  thin  re§pect  Sanior  €3^hibits 
all  that  is  afiected  in  lun«i;uage,  «traiigc  even  to  solecit^m  til  usQgt| 
involved  in  con^iruction,  and  meretricious  in  ornament*  We  have 
really  somelimrs  betn  at  a  loss  how  to  extricate  the  cammoDcal 
idea  honi  ilie  labyjinihrof  words  iu  vihich  it  is  lost.  Mi,  Milman 
may  be,  we  are  sure  that  he  is,  gifted  with  unusual  power»»  bat 
this  fault  is  a  weight,  that  niighi  over-burthen  and  keep  down  ilie 
pinions  uf  an  eagle  :  uhile  the  clothing  of  his  thoughts  is  such 
09  it  now  is,  he  never  can  a^^ptre  lo  tl»e  fame  of  a  true  poet* 
Fashion  may  give  hi^  writings  a  short- lived  currency  now^  and  the 
curious  critic  dwell  on  his  scattered  benuties  licreafter,  but  he  never 
will^  we  are  morally  sure,  pass  in  ora  hominuni,  and  become.  Like 
the  real  poet,  tnore  read  and  more  loved  in  each  succeeding  age. 
Iliese  are  predictions  which  he  may  disbelieve,  or  disregard,  coo* 
tent  with  that  reputation  for  talent  which  he  has  already  secured; 
but  llie  la\\5  of  ciJticism  are  not  conventional;  if  they  were,  lulcBt 
might  trample  on  them  ;  they  are  the  laws  of  nature^  and  we  only 
the  expounders  of  them.  'I'he  laws,  therefore,  are  unerring,  and  we, 
iu  our  department,  take  the  best  mode  of  avoiding  error  by  constant 
reference  lo  the  srcat  hrgh-priesls,  who  have  most  successfidly  and 
zealously  ministered  at  her  altar.  Mr.  Mil  man  may  safety  perbapi 
deny  our  jurisdiction;  let  him  then  appeal  lo  Homer,  to  Virgil,  and 
to  Milton,  by  nlmm  we  are  willing  to  be  corrected.  He  will  find 
in  them  as  much  richness  and  variety,  as  much  ornament  as  to 
Samor:  hut  he  will  And  in  them  (>^hat  will  be  sought  in  vain  in 
Samoi)  a  giand  simplicity  pervading  and  harmonizing  the  whole, 
an  agreement  of  the  language  with  the  thought,  a  freedom  from 
jilrain  and  labour  ;  every  thing  flowing  as  of  course  and  incident  to 
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the  tmin  of  ideas,  notbiiig  appended  for  shew  and  supererogation ; 
he  will  find  an  ytiiform  dignit}'  displaying  itscU  by  coiiiftaiu  self^poa- 
{^es^ion  and  lucility,  which  puts  the  re ader'b  mind  in  a  stale  of  com- 
placent as*«nrance  that  the  poet  is  equal  to  his  task,  and  will  not 
sink  under  any  difticuUy.a  dignity  which  is  feh  rather  insensibly  and 
gratiually,  and  every  v\  here,  than  instantaneously^  or  in  any  particu- 
lar part. 


Abt,  IV^. — The  Life  of  Rfthert  Fulton.     By  his  friend  Cadwal- 
ladnr  D.  Golden.     Comprisittg  some  Accmuit  of  (he  Invtvtimt^ 
Progrests^  mid  Eslabinhmait  nf  Steam- Boats;  oflmprovcmattB 
in  (he  Coftstrncfimi  and  Navigation  of  Canats,  i^c.   New  York. 
1817-     Larse  8vo,     pp.  37K 
A  LTHOLCIll  our  readers  may  l>e  inclined  to  give  us  credit  for 
-^^  some  knowlcdc^e  of  the  character  of  onr  transatlantic  brethren, 
yet  we  can  honesilly  assurti  them  th.^t  we  ut  re  noi  quite  prepared  for 
such  a  sally  as  thi>  of  Cadwalbder  Colden,  Esr|,  before  •  the  Lite- 
rary and  Piiihxsiipfiical  Society  of  New  York/ 

*  We  cannut  think/  he  says,  '  tliat  it  wiil  be  imputed  to  an  undue 
partiality  if  we  say  that  there  cannot  Le  found,  on  the  records  vf  de- 
pArteti  worth,  llie  name  of  a  person  to  whf>!ie  individual  exertions  man* 
kind  are  more  indebted  than  ibey  are  to  I  be  late  Itobert  Fulton/ — p*  2. 

No; — no  *  partiality*  at  all.  Our  only  doubt  is  whether  it  will 
not  yet  be  some  time  before  the  paramount  claim  of  ihis  *  prime 
of  men'  to  the  *  gratitude  of  the  human  race/  be  universally  ac- 
knowledsed;  since  we  find  (in  the  same  volume)  the  *  New  York 
Historical  Society'  conteijding  to  raise  four  or  five  of  Ins  country* 
men  to  a  sphere  of  collateral  glory. 

*  The  patron — the  inventor^  I'tif  i»team-boats,)  are  no  more.  But  tho 
names  of  Livingstone  and  FuIIot^  dear  to  fame,  shall  be  engraven  oa 
a  monument  sacred  to  the  henelactors  of  mankind.  There  generationx 
yet  unborn  shall  read, 

Godfrey*  taut;ht  seamen  to  interrogate  * 

With  steady  ga/e,  tbo'  lempest-tost,  the  sun, 
And  from  hiii  beam  true  oracle  obtain. 
Franklin*  dread  thunder- bo  lis,  with  daring  hand, 
Seiz'd,  and  averted  their  ciesiructive  stroke 
From  the  prt>lrrted  dwelhngs  of  mankind. 
FutTON  by  fliuue  com  pel  Td  the  angry  iiea, 
To  vapour  rarefied,  his  bark  to  drive 
In  triumph  proud  thro'  the  luud  soundinjT  surge. 
'  Thift  invention  h  spreading  last  in  the  civihzed  world;  and  tliougk 

*  A  man  of  th«  n^tat  of  Lofzain  we  think »  as  obscure  »  Uodrrt'y  tiimscirj  ckimed  for 
the  buer  die  invention  nf  tbe  IJadJej^S  qiindfttjrti ! — rwa  j>ein  nltet  tlue  dcscrtpiMinof  it 
Jjadj  V  he  »yi,  upjptutd  iu  the  rtiiloiophkai  Tninuicliuat. 
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excluded  as  yet  from  Russia^  will,  ere  long,  be  extended  to  that  nnt 
empire.  A  bird  batched  on  the  Hudson  will  soon  people  the  floods  of 
the  Wolga,  and  cygnets  descended  from  an  American  swan  glide  along 
the  surface  of  the  Caspian  sea.  Then  the  hoary  genius  of  Asia,  high 
throned  on  the  peaks  of  Caucasus,  his  moist  eye  slistening  while  it 
glances  over  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  Persepolis,  Jerusalem,  and  Palmyra, 
shall  bow  with  grateful  reverence  to  the  inventive  spirit  of  this  western 
world/— p.  368. 

With  this  genuine  burst  of  native  eloquence,  (in  which  the  modest 
simplicity  of  the  prose  is  so  beautifully  set  off  by  the  fervid  wild- 
ness  of  the  poetry,)  we  shall  not  meddle  further  than  to  observe  that 
Mre  are  almost  malicious  enough  to  wish  the  '  daring'  Benjamin 
were  alive  to  see  with  what  little  ceremony  his  admiring  countrymen 
have  dove-tailed  him  in  between  two  worthies,  one  of  whom  he  has 
himself  designated,  in  his  correspondence,  as  a  most  dogmatical, 
overbearing,  and  disagreeable  fellow,  who  gave  himself  airs  because 
he  had  acauired  a  smattering  of  mathematics ;  the  other,  a  man  of 
very  humble  claims  to  genius,  possessing  just  talent  enough  to  apply 
the  inventions  of  others  to  his  own  purposes;  and,^in  such  applica- 
tion, not  always  actuated  by  the  most  honourable  principles. 

Our  readers  will  ndt  expect  us  to  enter  into  the  unimportant  his- 
tory of  a  man  of  whom  his  friend  and  biographer  confesses  that  he 
can  find  nothing  material  to  record,  from  the  first  year  of  bis  life  to 
the  fortieth. — In  fact,  we  should  not  have  called  their  attention  to 
the  work  at  all,  were  it  not  that  the  character  of  this  country  is,  in 
some  measure,  affected  by  the  disingenuity  of  the  writer.  Omitting, 
therefore,  the  topics  which  more  immediately  interest  the  people  of 
America,  we  shall  confine  the  few  observations  for  which  we  can 
find  leisure,  to  the  two  subjects  which  bring  us  into  contact  with 
Mr.  Fulton — torpedos  and  steam-boats. 

After  some  common-place  whining  about  the  freedom  of  the 
seas,  and  the  necessity  which  the  United  States  would  be  under  of 
establishing  a  navy,'  Mr.  Fulton,  we  are  informed,  began  to  turn 
his  whole  attention  to  find  out  the  means  of  destroying  '  such  en- 
gines of  oppression,'  as  he  considered  ships  of  war  to  be :  and  '  out 
of  these  enlarged  and  philanthropic  views  and  reflections  (exclaims 
his  biographer)  grew  Mr.  Fulton's  inventions  for  sub- marine  navi- 
gation and  explosions'!  There  is  no  disputing  about  taste:  This 
'  philanthropic'  gentleman,  who  speaks  w  ith  such  horror  of  ships  of 
war,  (they  are,  to  be  sure,  British  ships  of  war,)  dwells  with  the  most 
complacent  feelings  on  the  construction  and  employment  of  those 
infernal  machines,  '  against  which  no  human  foresight  can  guard.' 
They  are  (he  says)  *  useful  and  honourable  amusements,  and  the 
most  rational  source  of  my  happiness.' 

Mr.  Fulton's  engine,  that  was,  in  his  own  words,  '  to  blow  a 
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whole  sh\\ys  company  into  ilie  air/  was  called  a  torpedo  or  nauti- 
lus; it  was  nothing  more  than  a  chest  containing  a  certain  quantity 
of  gunpowder,  which,  hy  means  of  some  clock  niarhinery,  nii»;ltt  be 
ignited  at  a  given  lime  under  water,  and,  being  placed  under  ti  sliip's 
bottom,  destroy  lier  by  the  explosion.  Sucli  an  application  of  gun- 
powder was  no  new  invention.  Before  the  name  of  Fulton  was  ever 
heard  of,  the  effect  of  exploding  gunpowder  uixler  water  wa$  well 
known;  and  one  Bushnell  had  made  several  attempts  to  apply  it  as 
the  means  of  hoslihty  during  the  American  revolutionary  war — but 
unsucce^sfnlly.  It  is,  in  fact,  something  like  the  scheme  of  children 
lo  catch  swallows  by  apply in^f  salt  to  their  tails. 

Mr.  Fnlton  offered  his  invention,  first  to  the  French  Directory, 
bnt  they  rejected  it:  then,  to  the  Dutch  government,  but  tlie  Dutch 
would  have  nothing  to  say  to  him.  Meanwhile  Buonaparte  became 
First  Consul,  and  Mr.  Fulton  hastened  to  address  his  proposals  to 
that  great  man:  this  sm:cincl  mode  of  mnrder  ert  masse  suited  his 
trafichant  genius;  and  accordingly  eilizen.s  V^olney,  Monge,  and  La 
Place  were  appointed  lo  examine  the  plan,  llie  resuh  was,  that 
Mr,  Fulton  was  sent  to  Brest,  under  a  promise  of  destroying  our 
blockading  stpiadron,  bnt  did  nnthni<^^  he  was  then  given  to  under* 
stand  that  the  French  governnKnt  had  no  further  occasion  for  hia 
services;  or,  to  nse  the  words  of  his  biographer,  *  the  French  minis- 
ters shewed  a  disposition  not  to  fulfil  their  engagements  with  Mr. 
Fulton/ 

It  may  not  he  amiss  to  notice  a  circumstance  here  which  has  nn- 
luckily  escaped  the  observation  of  Mr.  Cad^^  ullader  Colden.  Ful- 
ton had  been  treated  in  this  coimtry  witli  nn reserved  toniidence 
and  kindness;  he  had  been  permitted  to  reside  at  Birmingham  for 
eighteen  months;  and  he  had  received  patents  for  various  pieces  of 
useful  machinery.  With  these  in  his  porket  he  hastens  to  France, 
where  he  meets  with  nothing  bnt  contempt  and  insnlt;  in  spite  of 
which  he  perseveres,  with  a  degree  of  hnmility  worthyof  Jrtel  Bar- 
low himsetf,  to  press  his  services  on  the  Fiench,  and  beg  that  he 
may  be  graciously  allowed  to  assist  in  the  destruction  of  ICngland. 

*  Through  the  whole  season  of  1810/  says  his  delijihted  biographer, 
*  did  Mr.  Fulton  watch  the  Englbh  ships  off  Brest ;  but  though  some  of 
them  daily  approached,  yet  none  came  so  near  as  to  be  exposed  to  I  he 
effect  of  hi»  aUenipls.  In  one  instance  he  caine  iie^ra  British  7^i  but 
she  changed  her  position  just  in  time  to  save  herself  from  berng  blown 
into  the  air/— p.  4, 

Finding  himsetf  thus  slighted  in  France,  and  in  Holland,  he 
seems  at  length  to  have  recollected  an  <dd  intimacy  (which  com» 
menced  on  some  canal  schettie)  with  the  late  Ijord  Stanhope,  and 
contrived  to  apprize  this  secoiul  Roger  Bacon  of  his  formidable  in- 
vention.    Mystery  and  paradox  never  failed  to  throw  a  spell  round 
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Lord  Stanhope.  He  spoke  with  %wfiil  forebodings,  in  the  Ho 
of  Lords,  of  the  sub-marine  preparations  which  were  to  blow  the 
English  fleet  to  atoms,  witliout  the  possibility  of  its  offerii^  the 
least  resistance — of  an  avatar  of  Archimedes  in  the  shape  of  ao 
American  engineer,  &c.;  the  result  of  all  which  was,  if  we  are  to 
credit  Mr.  Cadwallader  Colden, '  a  communication  from  Lord  Sid- 
mouth  to  Mr.  Fulton,  which  had  for  its  object  to  deprive  France  of 
the  benefit  of  his  invention  and  services,  (which,  be  it  observed,  bad 
been  ah^ady  rejected,)  and  give  England  tlie  advantage  of  tbem,  bj 
inducing  him  to  withdraw  from  France.'  '  Many  have  thought/  aayi 
his  biographer,  *  that  consistency  and  morality  did  not  leave  Mr. 
Fulton  at  liberty  to  listen  to  these  proposals;'  but  this  only  proves 
that  these  scrupulous  reasoners  entered  very  little  into  the  sublime 
views  which  intluenced  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Fulton — ke^  good  man, 
was  *  persuaded  that  his  conduct,  on  this  occasion,*  if  rightly  coifr- 
sidered,  would  not  only  be  pronounced  excusable,  but  justiciable, 
and  even  meritorious;'  for  he  actually  hoped  that,  by  EnglaiMft 
adopting  his  infernal  machines,  she  would  work  out  her  own  destruc- 
tion, and  thus  an  end  would  eventually  be  put  '  to  that  maritime 
superiority  with  which  they  were  contending  for  the  dominion  of  the 
eastern  world.'  Such  pure  and  patriotic  motives  are  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  canonize  Mr.  Fulton  in  die  hearts  of  his  countrymen;  and 
his  conscientious  and  consistent  friend  Cadwallader  might  therefore 
have  spared  his  apology.  But  such  was  the  '  advantage'  to  be  con- 
ferred on  England ! 

We  remember  how  greatly  the  late  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Melville 
were  ridiculed  in  the  opposition  journals  for  the  supposed  encourage- 
ment given  to  the  Catamaran  expedition,  as  the  trial  of  Fulton's 
machines  against  the  Boulogne  flotilla  was  called.  It  now  appears 
that  it  was  a  legacy  left  to  them  by  their  predecessors  in  oflBce,  and 
so  left  as  not  to  be  shaken  oflf  in  a  moment;  for  k  is  well  known 
that,  when  a  projector  is  once  fairly  fastened  upon  a  patron,  and 
more  especially  if  that  patron  be  a  minister,  he  clings  to  him  like  a 
leech. 

Lord  St.  Vincent,  however,  appears  to  have  set  his  face  against 
this  unworthy  mode  of  warfare;  feeling,  as  we  believe  every  British 
ofiicer  would  feel,  that,  setting  aside  tlie  intent,  such  devices  were 
for  the  weak,  and  not  for  the  strong.  Fulton  says,  *'  I  explained  to 
him  a  torpedo :  he  reflected  for  some  time,  and  then  said,  ^  Pitt 
was  the  greatest  fool  that  ever  existed  to  encourage  a  mode  of  war 
which  they  who  commanded  the  seus  did  not  want;"'  but  Mr.  Ful- 
ton soon  found  that '  Pitt'  was  no  such  fool.  To  satisfy  his  noisy 
relation  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  appointed,  it  is  true,  a  com- 
mission to  examine  Mr.  Fulton's  projects.  It  consisted  of  Sir 
Joseph  J^allks,  Mr.  Cavendish^  Sir  Home  Popham,  Major  Con-> 
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•feve,  and  Mr.  John  Reniiie|  *  Friend  Caduallader*  complains 
ihat  many  weeks  passed  before  Mr.  Fulioii  could  prevail  upon  them 
lo  do  tiny  thing,  andj  finally,  that  when  ihey  niet>  without  calling  on 
him  for  any  explanation,  they  reported  against  the  marine  boat  m 
being  impracticable*  Now  thi*  we  know  to  be  faUe,  The  com- 
missioners never  saw  Fulton,  never  knew  any  thing  oi  Fulton;— a 
packet  of  scaled  papers  and  drawings  were  sent  to  ihem  as  coming 
from  a  person  of  the  nameof  Fniwri'j,  ami  on  thc^e  documents  alone 
riiey  delivered,  as  ihey  were  desired  to  do,  and  as  all  who  know 
them  personally  or  by  repntalion  will  readily  admit  they  would  do, 
a  sound  and  lionest  opinion. 

We  now  rind  that,  *  in  \he  first  interview  which  Mr,  Fulton  had 
with  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Melville,  the  latter  condemned  the  torpedo 
without  a  moment's  consideration.'  In  his  own  mind  we  dare  say 
he  did  condemn  it,  as  every  man  of  sense  and  ijononr  would ;  but 
at  the  same  time,  out  of  deference  lo  those  who  had  been  instrumental 
in  bringing  the  proprietor  into  this  country,  he  did  not  object  lo 
afford  him  the  means  of  making  a  harmless  experiment  on  the 
powers  of  his  machine.  Me  wus  accordingly  allowed  to  operate  on 
an  old  Donish  brig  in  Walmer  R<Midi» ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
Sir  Home  Popham  and  tw  o  boats'  crews,  succeeded,  after  an  unre- 
sisted attack  of  two  days,  in  blovviog  up  this  poor  old  carcass. 

It  is  not  true,  however,  as  stated  by  the  author,  that  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Lord  Melville  entered  into  any  engagement  with  bim;  and  therefore 

•  Lord  Grenville  and  his  cnbinet*  could  not  he  unwilling  *  to  fulfil 
the  engagements  which  their  predecessors  bad  made.*  Indeed,  »o  far 
from  any  *  engagement*  on  the  part  of  the  Bnti»h  government,  hii 
biographer  himself  says,  that  *  when  it  was  proposed  that  he  should, 
for  a  considerable  re  ward, suppress  his  invention^j,  so  that  they  might 
b€  buried,  and  that  neither  bis  own  country  nor  the  rest  of  the 
world  could  derive  from  them  those  advantages  which  he  thought 
they  would  affiird,  he  indignantly  rejected  the  overture,* 

The  tone  of  humanity  and  jnsiice  adopted  by  this  vagrant  adven- 
turer is  quite  intolerable.  Having  failed  in  selling  his  infernal  ma- 
chines, hrst  to  the  French,  next  to  the  Dutch,  and  la-stly  to  the  Eng- 
lish, he  let!*  himself  to  prove,  iu  a  high  stream  of  moral  pathos,  that 

*  blowitig  up  ships  of  war  (so  as  not  to  leave  a  man  to  relate  the 
dreadful  catastrophe)  are  humane  experiments!'  We  ought  not  to 
wonder,  after  this,  perhaps,  that  the  character  of  Mr.  Fulton  has  sur- 
vived in  America  as  that  of  an  honest,  conscientious,  and  consistent 
man,  especially  as  Mr.  Cadwallader  CoJden  has  materially  sup- 
ported his  claim  to  it  by  the  gratuitous  iiiheitionof  two  documents; 
the  first,  addressed  to  Lord  Melville  in  1 4^:01,  in  which,  speaking  of 
the  *  tyrannic  principles  of  Buonaparte,  who  had  set  himself  above 
aU  law/  Mr.  Fulton  adds,  *  he  is  tlierefure  iu  that  state  which  Lord 
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Somers  compares  to  that  of  a  wild  beast,  unrestrained  by  any  rule, 
and  heahould  be  hunted  down  as  the  enemy  of  mankind.  This  how- 
ever is  the  business  of  Frenchmen :  with  regard  to  the  nations  of 
Europe,  they  can  only  bold  him  in  governable  limiUi  by  fencing  him 
round  with  bayonets.'  '^Fhe  second,  written  in  1810,  and  addressed 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  which,  after  earnestly  re- 
commending the  adoption  of  the  '  torpedo  system'  by  France,  he 
thus  proceeds — *  then  the  Emperor  of  France  (the  '  wild  beast'  just 
mentioned)  would  have  a  noble  opportunity  to  display  a  mi^ani- 
mity  of  soul,  a  goodness  of  heart,  which  would  add  lustre  to  his 
great  actions,  and  secure  to  him  the  admiration  of  the  civilized 
world.' 

It  is  not  however  the  invention  of  the  torpedo  system  that  has 
enrolled  the  name  of  Fulton  as  the  third  in  the  list  of  transatlantic 
worthies,  so  much,  perhaps,  as  the  '  establishment  of  navigation  bj 
steam,  for  which,'  says  his  biographer,  '  we  and  all  the  world  are 
indebted  to  him.'  This  is  supposed  to  be  proved  by  a  letter  from 
Lord  Stanhope,  dated  in  XliiS^  in  answer  to  one  *  respecting  the 
moving  of  ships  by  the  means  of  steam;'  which  however  appears  to 
be  nothing  new  to  his  lordship,  for  he  observes — '  it  is  a  subject  on 
which  I  have  made  importsuit  discoveries.'  But  the  fact  is,  that 
neither  Mr.  Fulton  nor  Lord  Stanhope  has  the  slightest  pretension 
to  the  discovery  of  a  method  for  propelling  boats  by  steam ;  seve- 
ral attempts,  and  successful  ones  too,  having  been  made  many  years 
before  eidier  of  tliem  had  thought  of  the  subject.  Fulton,  though 
considered  by  tlioi^e  of  his  own  profession,  in  this  country,  as  a  per- 
son of  very  slender  abilities,  yet  possessed  sufiicient  shrewdness  to 
avail  himself  of  the  invention  of  another,  and  did  not  want  the  talent  ' 
occasionally  to  improve  it;  and  it  is  certain  that  if  he  had  con- 
ceived any  distinct  idea  of  rendering  practicable  the  navigation  of 
boats  by  steam  in  1793,  he  would  not  have  omitted  the  mention  of 
it  in  his  treati^  on  '  Canal  Navigation,'  published  in  London  in 
1790,  in  which  all  sorts  of  boats  and  locks,  and  levels  and  inclined 
planes,  and  every  aid  that  could  be  devised  for  ^  water  communi- 
cation,'  are  detailed  with  wearisome  minuteness ; — but  in  which  we 
do  not  find  a  single  hint  to  shew  that  tlie  power  of  steam,  as.  ap* 
plicable  to  a  boat,  had  ever  entered  his  imagination — though  the 
preface,  which  is  always  the  part  of  a  book  last  written,  certainly 
notices  his  having  had  some  '  communication'  with  Lord  Stanhope 
on  the  practicability  of  navigating  vessels  by  steam. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  ^  communication'  was  from 
and  not  to  Lord  Stanhope,  as  his  lordship  had  for  two  or  three 
years  before  the  publication  of  Fulton's  book  been  occupied  in 
experimenU  with  a  steam-boat  in  the  Greenland  dock.  But 
tlie  idea,  as  we  have  said,  did  not  originate  with  him.     Patrick 
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MHler,  E&q.  of  DaJswinton,  had  publislied  a  book  at  Edin* 
burgh,  ill  the  year  I7B7,  conlaiiiiug  expehmeiUs  made  by  him  on 
triple- vessel 8^  and  the  application  of  wheels  to  work  diem  on  canals, 
ill  which,  after  mentioning  the  trials  he  had  made  of  working 
the  wheels  hy  cranks,  he  observes  *  when  the  movement  of  the 
wheel  come^i  tu  be  aided  by  mechanical  powers,  so  as  to  accelerate 
its  revolutions,  the  before^ mentioned  rate  of  the  vessel  (three  and 
four  miles  an  honr)  will  be  in  prop<:»rtion  to  the  power  used,  / 
have  aiso  reason  to  believe  that  the  power  of  (he  steam-engine 
may  be  upplied  to  work  the  u'heeLs,  so  as  to  give  them  a  quicker 
motion^  and  consequently  to  increase  that  of  the  ship.  In  the  course  , 
of  the  summer  I  intend  to  make  the  experiment;  and  ihe  result,  if 
favout^ble,  shall  be  conirnunicated  to  ilie  public/  That  Lord  Stan- 
hope should  have  been  ignorant  of  this  work  in  JTS-J*  is  iiot  very 
probable;  and  still  less  so  tltut  Mr,  Livingstone  should  not  hava 
heard  of  it  in  1B03,  when  Mr,  Fulton,  in  conjunction  with  that  gen* 
lleman,  is  said  to  have  made  some  experiments  on  the  Seine;  for- 
Mr.  Miller  had  transmitted  a  copy  of  his  book  to  General  Washing- 
ton. Be  this  as  it  may,  there  are  other  proofs  that  Mr.  FuUon  has 
not  the  shghtest  claim  to  the  invention  of  applying  either  steam  or 
wheels  to  the  propelling  of  boats,  Mr.  Miller,  mimediately  after 
the  publication  of  his  book,  set  about  the  construction  of  a  model 
of  a  boat  with  its  engine^  which  model  is  at  this  moment  in  the 
pai8€88ion  of  his  son.  He  also  constructed  a  double-boat  with  a 
wheel  in  die  centre,  (the  plan  to  which  we  are  no\^'  returning,)  and 
this  boat  made  a  safe  passage  to  Sweden  and  back  in  the  year  I7B9* 

Thougli  Mr,  Miller  did  not  succeed  to  his  entire  satisfaction,  yet 
imither  person  of  the  name  of  Symington,  who  had  been  employed 
l>y  Mr.  Miller  to  superintend  and  conduct  his  experiments,  was  so 
convinced  of  the  practicability  of  employing  stt;am  and  wheels  ia 
canal  navigation,  Uiat  he  submitted  his  ideas  on  the  subject  to  the 
)i resent  Lord  Dundas,  ulio  took  him  under  his  patronage,  and  ena- 
bled him,  by  advances  of  money,  to  carry  his  plan  into  execution.  A 
boat,  widi  a  steam-engine,  was  accordingly  built  and  navigated  on 
the  Forth  and  CIvdt?  canal,  and  fully  nnswerecl  the  expectations  that 
hud  been  formed  of  it ;  but  ihii  canal  not  being  sufficiendy  wide  to 
allow  of  its  workiug  freely,  and  the  great  undulatioUf  occasioned  by 
the  water-wheels,  injuring  the  banks,  it  was  laid  aside. 

i\bout  this  time  Mr.  Fulton,  who  happened  to  be  travel- 
ling in  Scotland,  paid  a  visit  to  Symington,  examined  his  boat,  and 
saw  it  work.  Mr.  Fulton  also  learned  from  liim  the  objection  made 
to  it,  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  die  canal*  on  which  he  ob- 
sierved  lliat  this  objection  would  not  apply  to  the  wide  rivers  of 
Avnertca.  It  was  two  years  after  this  that  the  experiments  were 
mvtde  by  Mr*  Livingstone  aud  bitQself  ou  the  Seiae ;  and  many  years 

after 
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after  the  latter  period  tliat  he  ordered  an  engine  to  be  constructed 
by  Bolton  and  VVatt^  which  sliouid  be  applicable  to  a  boat.  This, 
when  finished,  was  sent  out  to  America,  and  was  the  first  engine 
used  with  success  for  this  purpose  on  the  Hudson,  in  1807*  The 
description  of  tlie  astonishment  created  by  the  appearance  and  pro- 
gressive motion  of  this  ignivomous  *  monster*  on  the  water,  is  iotf- 
resting  and  amusing. 

*'  She  had  the  most  terrific  appearance,  from  other  vessels  which  were 
navigating  the  river,  when  she  was  making  her  passage.  The  first  steam 
boats,  as  others  yet  do,  used  dry  pine  wood  for  fuel,  which  sends  forth 
a  column  of  ignited  vapour  many  feet  abo\e  the  flue,  and  whenever  the 
fire  is  stirred,  a  galaxy  of  sparks  fly  otf,  and  in  the  night  have  a  \eij 
brilliant  and  beautiful  appearance.  Thib  uncommon  light  first  attracted 
the  attention  of  crews  of  other  vessels.  Notwithstanding  the  wind  and 
tide  were  adverse  to  its  approach,  they  saw  with  astonishment  that  il 
was  rapidly  coming  towards  them  ;  and  when  it  came  so  near  as  that  the 
noise  of  the  machinery  and  paddles  were  heard,  the  crews  (if  what  was 
said  in  the  newspapers  of  the  time  be  true)  in  some  instances  shrank  be* 
neath  their  decks  from  the  territic  sight,  und  left  their  vessels  to  go  oo 
shore,  while  others  prostrated  themselves,  and  besought  Providence  to 
protect  them  from  the  approaches  of  the  horrible  monster,  which  was 
marching  on  the  tides  and  lighting  its  path  by  the  fires  which  it  vomited.' 
—p.  172, 173. 

We  understand,  however,  that  eleven  years  before  this  period,  Mr. 
Livingstone  had  made  some  attempts'  oi  the  Hudson  to  build  a 
steam- boat,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  person  of  the  name  of  Nes« 
bet,  who  went  from  this  country  to  America,  endeavoured  to  cod- 
struct  au  engine,  which,  however,  was  found  incapable  of  driving 
the  boat  through  the  water.  If  we  mistake  not,  Mr.  Brunei,  then 
a  very  young  man,  was  associated  with  the  projectors  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

But  the  real  truth,  as  we  have  said,  is,  that  neither  Mr.  Fulton, 
nor  Lord  Stanhope,  nor  even  Patrick  Miller,  has  any  claim  either  to 
tiie  invention  of  appl^iiig  a  steam- engine  to  a  boat,  or  the  appara- 
tus of  wheels  or  other  machinery  to  propel  her  through  the  water. 
We  have  now  before  us  a  very  humble  treatise,  printed  in  London  in 
the  year  17^7,  the  title  of  which  is, '  Description  and  Draught  of  a 
new-invented  m  aciun  E,  for  carrying  vessels  or  sliips,  out  of  or  into 
any  harbour,  port,  or  river,  against  wind  and  tide,  or  in  a  calm :  for 
which  his  Majesty,  George  II.,  has  granted  letters-patent  for  the 
sole  benefit  of  the  author,  for  the  space  of  fourteen  years.  By  Jo  n  a- 
Til  AN  Hulls.'  The  '  draught*  prefixed  is  a  plate  of  a  stout  i)oat, 
with  a  chimney  (as  at  present)  smoking,  a  pair  of  wheels  rigged  out 
over  each  side  of  the  stern,  moved  by  means  of  ropes  passing  round 
their  outer  rims;  and  to  the  axib  of  these  wheels  are  fixed  six  pad- 
dles to  propel  the  boat.    From  the  stern  of  the  boat^  a  tow-Une 
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asses  to  ibe  foremast  of  a  two-decker,  which  tlic  boat  ihus  tows 
[tlifough  the  water. 

Thb  little  volume  contains  a  iiuniber  of  theorems  respecting  the 

•pecitic  gravity  of  bodies^  and  the  pressure  of  the  air,  together  with 

Ineir  clemonstratiotis*     It  describes  the  ruile  ^team-engine  as  used  at 

Ithat  time ;  and  tlms  concludes:  '  Lastly,  the  atmosphere,  being  of  a 

reat  weight  and  striving  to  get  in  where  tl^ere  is  a  vacuum,  I  hhall 

endeavour  to  shew  how  this  vacuimi  is  made,  and  in  what  maimer 

'\h  force  is  apphed  to  drive  the  macltine.     hii»oni€ronvc»nient  part 

>f  the  tow- boat  there  is  placed  a  vessel  about  two-iliirds  full  of 

lliater,  wilh  the  top  close  slmt;  this  vt:nsel  being:  kept  boiling*  rare- 

Ifies  the  water  into  a  steam ;  this  sleam  being  conveyed  through  a 

»rge  pipe   into  a  cylindrical  vessel,  and  tliere  condensed,  makes  a 

Ivacuum,  wliich  causes  the  weight  of  tlie  almo^sphere  to  press  on  this 

ressel^and  so  presses  down  a  piston  that  is  fated  into  this  cylindrical 

Iiressel  in  the  same   uianner  as  in  Mr.  Newcomen's  engine,*  with 

mhich  he  raises  water  by  fire/    And  he  lluis  concludes — *  the  sclieme 

.  now  offer  is  practicable,  and  if  encouraged  will  be  useful/     After 

His  there  can  no  longer  bt'  any  question  to  wlmm   the  invention  of 

the  steam-boat  is  due — Jonathan  Ulills  is  the  person. 

That  Mr.  Fulton  made  considerai*le  improvements  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  steam-engine  to  the  navigation  of  boats,  is  beyond  all 
^question:   but  while  we  cbeerfully  admit  his  merits  in  this  respect, 
re  conceive  him  eiftitled  to  none  whatever  for  hts  various  schemes 
for  iron  bridges,  canids,  and  aqueducts^  which  were  all  previously  in 
use  in  Eughmd,  and  to  which  4  ountry  the  invention  of  them  excln- 

kflively  belongs.  The  first  iron  bridge  was  erected  at  Colebrooke 
I>ale,  in  ihe  year  1779;  and  between  that  lime  and  the  year  179<», 
the  date  of  Mr.  Fui ton's  publication,  many  others  had  been  erected 
in  England;  so  that,  in  this  department*  his  fiiends  have  as  little  to 
boast  of  in  the  way  of  inventioti  as  in  that  of  steam- boats. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  the  Americans  should  uphold  the  reputa- 
tion of  their  own  countrymen.  We  cannot  blame  them  for  it;  and 
some  allowance  may  reasonably  be  made  for  excess  of  panegyric  in 
speaking  of  artists  of  native  growth :  but  what  excuse  can  be 
found  for  diose  who  wantonly  plunge  into  obloquy  and  falsehood » 
in  order  to  disparage  every  thing  English,  and  to  extol  every  thing 
foreign — at  the  expense  of  their  country  ?  We  have  selected  the  fol- 
lowing instance  of  audacious  misrepresentation,  from  a  hundred 
others,  from  a  (>eriodical  paper  published  at  Edinburgh. 

After  a  glowing  rhapsody  on  the  superior  taste  and  enterprize  of 
I      the  Americans,  it  thus  proceeds, 
^P     *  There  are,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  tico  time  bridgti^  which, 

*  Ncwcomen  hod  broDghc  liis  '  atmorsptteric  sleaju-engine*  Xq  perfection  »bout  twentjr* 
fi  ve  y rar»  tx^fure . 

Vol.  jcix*  no.  x.\?cviii.  a  a  (wt* 
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for  grandeur  of  design  and  boldness  of  cxccuiioo^  will  bear  a  cotnptfv 
fg»  uiih  the  most  celebrated  struclures  of  the  same  kind  in  Britain. 

'  The  first  is  the  bridge  over  the  Schuylkill  at  PhiUdelpbin,  which 
was  begun  in  180^2,  and  was  six  yeani  in  building.  It  is  1300  in  lengtb, 
by  furty-two  feel  in  width.  The  space  of  each  of  the  small  arches  is  ISO 
feet,  «nd  of  the  middle  arch  t^i  feet  10  inches.  The  top  of  the  rock, 
on  which  the  western  pier  is  built,  is  forty -one  feet  nine  incbes  below 
the  common  bigh*water  tides,  and  eight  hundred  thousand  feet  of  lita* 
bcr,  board  measure,  were  employed  in  and  about  the  coflerdara  with 
which  it  wiis  built.    This  bridge  cost  three  hundred  tbousaml  dollars. 

*  The  brid<;e  at  Trenton  over  the  Delaware,  thirty  miles  above  Phila- 
delphia, is  of  Tcry  int;enifms  architecture,  and  is  a  quarter  of  a  milem 
len;;th  by  thirty->ix  leel  tn  width;  its  upper  surface  is  a  perfect  levd* 
and  of  the  same  elevation  as  the  adjacent  ground ;  it  was  begun  in  1804| 
and  completed  in  less  than  two  years/ — ScUimaji^*  6(k  Dec,  g 

It  happens  that  this  very  bridge  over  the  Schuylkill  U  mioul^H 
det^crlbed  by  Mr.  Pope,  itt  his  *  Treatise  on  Bridge  Architectoii^ 
published  in  New  York  in  1^11;  and  he  sets  out  by  sayings  *  It  is 
composed  of  three  arcs  of  icoofl^  supported  by  two  ftime  picr%y  vilh 
luo  abutments  and  wing- walls/     From  this  account,  (which  the 
writer  of  the  paragraph  just  quoted  has  evidently  seen,  aod  purpOidv 
misrepresented,)  it  appears  that  the  whole  length  of  the  waterway  i» 
49 1  feet  10  inches;  and  thetwo,^/owe  piers,  each  twenly-&e\-eti  feet 
aeveii  inches,  making  the  whole  length  from  one  abuluieiil  to  the 
other  530,  instead  of  thirteen  hundred  feet;  but  the  witig-M-alh 
ire  750  feet,  which,  added  ta  tfie  bridge  part,  makes  up  the  thirteen 
hundreds     Afid  this  icoodetf  bridge,  which,  nidi  the  purchase -money 
of  the  site,  cost  *  three  htiudrcd  thousand  dollars,'f  *  will  bearci 
pai  ison  with  the  most  celebrated  structures  in  Brituiu'  !^ — with 
Waterloo  Bridge,  for  instance,  which  cost  eleven  hundred  thousand 
potuids  5terlit»g  !  The  writer  should  have  made  the  Waterloo  Bud^ 
of  woiuL  and  his  comparison  would  have  been  complete* 

The  Waterloo  Bridge,  however,  the  people  of  Edinburgh,  aiid of 
America  also,  may  be  assured,  is  o^  stone.  It  lias  nine  arches  of  Iff) 
feet  span  each  ;  it  tins  eight  piers  of  twenty  feet  each,  making  the 
(hstance  from  one  abutment  to   the  other  i£40  feet ;  the  wings  tt 

•  riiJi»  pii(irr,  whicli*  from  it*  iiivcietatc  scuwl,  Jifiprurs  lu  isiue  IrtJiw  the  cafe  vt  IW- 
phuiilus  litu  the  levity  of  cimwing  tu  il!ieirtli«  worst  qualities,  tlic  scum  wlxA  i 
uf  i!ie  worst  jACfiNiiicaJ  journuUi  ivjiicli  it  doles  out,  from  week  tu  werk^  hi 
dull  unvAiying  ii)»ligriity*  at  oucc  wearisome  mid  disgusting. 

Kvery  other  disiiffccted  jauruol  lins  U?i  monuTifs  ot  rrlnxcuiutt  front  splten  «nd  i 
froth  persecuting  id i  that  is  gn*iil,  nnd  ridiculing  ^l|  ihatis  IijkIi  and  ho\y  \  but  this  fnpi 
IK'vcr  remtts  its   frantic  warlike.     Even  T.  '  rol^pc)  occ^kniJIj 

Conlrivcs  lo  diversiiy  the  siivngf  gixml  of  td-  muwc  oftlietoc;  b«l 

llie  '  Scolinian'  never  lays  mido  the  sulk^y  t  ,  _.    ,.    :._  ..r. 

Must  ui  our  readers*  wc  pfcjunit-,  hiive  now.  lur  iljtr  /ir§t  timt",  Ifurnrd  the  etwtenDtof 
such  m  papt^.    In  fact*  its  langiiugei  wliicli  b  otieriy  ttbhurrcnt  frviu  BriUsJi  Jcclingi»u»> 
jjurallv  t  .  a  piirtiuulttf  cia-k — aad  to  tljis  wc  Ie«1^e  \u 

f  Ai  stcHiri^. 
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each  end  are  seventy  feet,  so  tdat  ihe  whole  lengtlj  of  tlie  Ijrlclge  and 
wings  are  \M0  feet  On  ihe  Strand  side,  ihe  arched  approaches 
are  3Cj(>  feet,  and  on  the  Surry  side  700  feel ;  so  thai  die  total  tengih 
of  arched  road  way  b  2500  feet. 

TFie  Trcnlon  Bridge  is  also  most  circumstantially  described  by 
^Ir.  Pope.  Tfie  tWM  abutments  and  four  pitrs  are  of  stone,  wbicli 
support  '  ihc  u:ooficn  sitjjetsltuiiure;*  the  four  arches  next  to  ihe 
Pennsylvania  sidti  are  each  IIH  feel  span,  and  that  on  the  New 
Jersey  ifide  156  feet  span;  so  that  ihe  whole  length  of  waterway 
from  one  nbutnient  to  the  oUier  i^  932  feet;  and,  including  the 
piers,  HK)S  feet :  and  this  the  *  Scolsm.n**  calli*  '  a  cpiartcr  of  u  mile 
in  length' — ««o  dot»s  Mr*  Pf>pe,  but  then  he  iidds  the  \viug*wallii  to 
make  up  that  length.  And  iliis  bridge  too,  (which  was  finished  in 
le^s  than  two  year^,) '  will  bear  a  coir*pari»un  with  tlie  most  cele- 
brated structures^  of  the  mme  kind  in  Britam*! 


Art.  V. —  U  The   Histunf  of  SmaU-poT*     By  James   Moore, 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  &c.      Longman* 
pp.312. 
fi.  Tkc  Uhtortf  and  Praciice  of  Vaccination,     By  James  Moore, 

Callow.  18 IS.  pp.  300. 
17 ROM  the  commencenient  of  our  labours,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
-*■  ceptious,  we  have  purposely  ah«.tained  from  medical  disquisi- 
tions, uiider  the  impression  that  they  occupy  a  more  appropriate 
place  in  publications  devoted  especially  to  their  admission.  The 
question,  liuwever,  which  we  now  propose  to  canvass  is  one  in  which 
all  men  are  not  only  interested^  but  upon  which,  with  tlie  evidence  be* 
fore  them,  all  are  competent  to  decide^ — a  quesiion  loo  %vhich  an- 
nually involves  the  lives  of  nearly  forty  thousand  individuals  in  the 
Brilbh  islands  alone,  and  the  constitution  and  personal  appearance  of 
vast  numbers  besides,  it  is, — whether  tlie  recently  proposed  substi- 
tute for  small-pox  can  establish  its  claims  of  bettrg  an  eftectuat  and 
safe  preventive  of  that  distemper  r  Until  this  question  be  tinafly  de- 
cided, its  agitation  can  never  be  out  of  time;  but  we  have,  perhaps, 
chosen  tlie  iiltest  of  all  periods  for  our  remarks  u|3on  it,  since  the 
doubts  of  many  as  to  the  efficacy  of  vaccination,  which  had  died  away 
under  tlie  w  eight  of  evidence  in  its  favour,  have,  by  recent  circum- 
stances, been  revived.  At  die  moment  in  which  we  are  writing,  there 
are  numberless  parents  sufteriug  under  the  most  cruel  apprehensions 
lest  their  chihfrtii  .should  in  after-life  be  obnoxious  to  one  of  the 
most  formidable  and  fatal  of  all  diseases,  llie  vaccinated  child,  it 
is  said,  may  resist  the  small-t^ox  influence  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  according  to  its  peculiarity  of  constitutional  temperament; 
but  there  is  nevertheless  a  linnt  to  this  exeinptigu,  aud  the  same 
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siimll-pox  whidi  cannot  now  be  communicated  even  by  inoculation, 
may,  in  after-life,  5|)outaneou^ly  occur  as  the  result  uf  u  prevaitiug 
infection.  To  enlarge^  however,  upon  the  importance  of  our  pr^ 
sent  undertaking  would  be  a  waste  of  words;  we  shall  therefore  pro- 
ceed to  the  business  before  us* 

At  ihe  head  of  the  present  article  we  have  placed  tlie  titles  of  two 
works,  recent  I V  published  by  Mr.  Moore, — the  one  on  small-pox, 
and  the  other  on  vaccination— *as  it  is  conceived  that  a  succinct  his- 
tory of  the  former  will  impart  a  somewhat  more  lively  interest  to 
the  investigation  of  the  merits  of  the  latter. 

It  is  iti  vain  lljat  \%e  search  the  writingn  of  the  ancients  for  the 
description  of  any  disease  that  can  beVecognised  as  small-pox,  and 
the  inference  is  therefore  more  than  prei<umplive  that  the  Greek  and 
Roniiin  fathers  of  medicine  never  saw  the  nuihidy  in  question »  The 
contrary  position  has,  indeed,  been  nminliuned  by  tho*»e  who  can 
discern  iiolhtng  in  modern  science  of  any  kind  which  was  not  fami- 
liar in  a  different  form  to  the  ancients.  Mr*  Mooie  more  judiciously 
assumes  the  i«;norance  of  the  Greek  and  Uoman  writers  respecting 
it,  on  the  ground  of  thtir  utter  silence  on  the  subject.  '  Erysi- 
pelas,* he  says,  *  erythema,  lepra,  herpes,  and  scrofula,  are  fully  de- 
scribed by  them ;  pimples,  vesicles,  and  pustules,  arc  also  i^poken 
of;  but  there  is  no  account  of  a  disteinper  clearly  characterized, 
like  the  sniall-pox  by  the  Arabians,  though  these  were  far  inferior 
T^Tilers  to  Aretieus  or  Galeu,  or  Celsus/ 

Whence  then  the  origin  t>f  small-pox  ?  and  whence  itI  prevalence 
through  the  whole  of  the  civilized  world  ?  Dr.  Freind  expresses 
his  opinion  that  its  seeds  were  lirst  so\*n  in  Egypt.  Dr.  Mead 
supposed  it  to  be  of  Ethiopian  origin,  and  that  from  ^"Ethiopia  it 
extended  itself  into  Arabia  and  Egypt,  *  Hie  igitur  morbus  mihi 
vera  pestis  sui  generis  esse  videtur;  quie  in  Africa  primnni  genita, 
prieserlim  in  Ethiopia,  quae  pars  ejus  intolerabiliter  est  torrida,  in 
Arabiam  deinde  et  iEgyptum  (ut  vastatrix  ilia  populorum  magna 
pestis)  iis,  quas  dixitnus,  modis  delata  est/ 

Were  there,  however,  nothing  stronger  against  the  hypotheses  of 
these  learned  physicians  than  llic  circumstance  of  small-pox  being, 
with  respect  to  its  prevalence,  in  a  great  measure  independent  of 
cliuKiteor  local  peculiarities,  this  in  itself  would  be  a  sufficient  re* 
futation  of  their  notions  of  its  origin.  The  niislake  of  these  writers 
as  to  the  actual  nature  and  probable  production  of  this  distemper 
•eenis  to  arise  principally  from  their  confounding  the  ideas  of  con- 
tagHin  anti  infection  :  thus,  in  the  quotation  from  Mead,  it  ia  evi- 
dent that  he  conceives  the  small* pKkx  to  be  a  species  of  plague,  on* 
gendered  by  the  nature  of  the  ^Blhiopian  atino.<phere ;  but  it  i« 
known  that  real  plagues,  the  vwo-ij/jtala  eTri^wQix  of  Hippocrates,  arc 
incapable  of  being  impartedj  from  one  individual  to  another^  in  any 
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[part  oTtTie  world,  whatever  may  be  tlie  nature  of  the  soil,  the  eli- 
(  mate,  or  llie  atmosphere,  in  which  such  commuuicatiou  is  made,* 
Notwithstimdiiig^  then  lljat  our  rno»t  distinct  und  accredited  ac- 
I counts  of  smail*pnx  are  to  be  foiuid  in  the  i^rabiaii  writers  who 
[Nourished  during  the  dark  ages  of  European  learning,  it  seems  diffi- 
j  cult  to  conceive  ihe  spontaneous  origin  of  its  virus  in  this,  or  indeed 
[in  any  olhtr  part  of  llie  world;  and  we  are  nalyndty  led  to  search 

for  its  existence  in  still  more  ancitnt  r€'€ords. 

In  the  St  cond  cha^vter  tif  his  vohune»   Mr.  Moore  has  eridea- 

ToiireiU  and  we  think  successful ly,  lo  prove^  by  die  details  liandtd 
|<iowii  from  llje  earliest  Chrjsiian  missionaries  to  China,  thai  small- 
I  pox  existed  iu  that  country  *  from  a  very  remote  period;'  aiid  that 
[even  die  artilJcial  mode  of  communicating  the  dislen^per  wa*^  known 
[and  practised  by  ihe  Chinese  many  centuries  autecediiit  to  lire  dif- 
I  fusion  of  the  poison  dirough  other  regions  of  die  globe. 

*  The  missionaries  (says  our  author)  who  were  seut  into  China  by  the 
[irhurch  of  R«>me,  from  thrir  address  and  iniinualion  gaintfd  access  to 

their  historical  recr^rds;  and  lliey  have  transmitted  detailed  accounts  of 
the  history  of  the  Chinetie,  and  of  their  knowledge  in  various  branches 
I  of  science*     There  i^i  a  memoir  writ  leu  upon  small-pox  by  tlie  mcisiona- 
I  Ties  at  Pckin,  the  substance  of  which  is  extracted  from  Chinese  medical 
I  books,  and  especially  Iroui  a  work  published  by  the  Imperiai  College  of 
Medicine,  for  thr  iuslruction  of  the  physicians  of  the  empire.     This 
book  IS  eutirled,  Teou-tchm-fa,  or  a  treatise  from  the  heart  on  small- 
[  pox;  which  litates  that  this  disease  was  unknown  in  the  very  early  ages, 
I  nod  did  not  appear  till  the  dynaiity  of  Tcheou,  which  was  about  1122 
years  before  Christ.     TJie  Chirie^e  name  for  the  malady  is  a  singular 
one*  Tai-tou^  or  venom  from  the  nn>ther's  breast ;  and  a  descnpttnn  is 
I  jjiven  of  the  fever*  the  eruption  of  pustules,  their  increase,  Hattenm^^f, 
And  crusting.     In  the  same  Chinese  book  I  here  is  also  an  account  of  a 
Epecies  of  itioculalion  discovered  seven  centuries  previously;  but  ac- 
[  cordinp  lo  a  tradition  it  had  been  invented  in  the  dynasty  of  Lona;,  that 
is,  about  S^O  years  after  Christ     Father  d'Kntrecolles,  the  Je:»uit,  (con- 
^tinues  our  authtjr,)  mixes,  in  bis  ccirrespoadence  from  Chma^  some  in- 
formation resjiecnn;;  the  small-pox,  which  confirms  the  material  part  of 
the  above  information,  for  he  notices  having  read  some  Chinese  books 
which  menlioti  the  small-pox  as  a  dj^ease  of  the  earliest  ages.     He  also 
descriJ>es  a  method  of  communicating;  the  disease,  which  was  occa- 
sionally used,  and  called  stmiftg  the  mmll-pox :  this  was  generdlly  per* 
formed  by  pluiiting  some  of  the  crusts  up  the  nose^  an  operation  which 
was  approved  of  by  some,  but  disapproved  by  mo&t  authors/ 

*  This  iadeed  cotiNtttuteA  the  gr««t  lend  log  diftirtctioii  between  roiitafkiui  and  tn- 
/ectiuus  dUcuacA — I  hat  ihe  one  arc  iutjt'pciiilLni  uf  plucc  and  da uimt«in<jc,  die  other 

,  Jiot.  A  grvat  dcai  Ijiu^  rccciulv  heta  ^aid  uji  Uic  nun^j(Hiliigjv»u»  imturc  of  tTic  ptiiruCi 
atid  It  shitiild  »c4;m,  st  l<*<ist^  i^mhab^e,  that  thi«  ili«urdrr  i»  mc«pMb(c  of  tmnaf^reiico  in 
the  wiy  ttitt  /nir  quaraiitiiie  laws  »uppose;  hut  utterly  to  deny  iti  infectious  t|uali(y  if 

I  tt*  fly  m  the  ficc  of  all  fact.    Plague  i>  «o  itifcctjoui,  but  not,  perltapi,  prupcrlj  a  con* 

I  l^ioiis  dbteniper. 
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After  every  deduction  from  the  accuracy  of  the  records  in  ques- 
tion on  the  score  of  traditionary  claims  and  conceits,  there  still 
remains  a  sufficiency  of  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  Chinese 
had  been  familiar  with  the  small-pox  many  centuries  before  the 
Arabian  writers  described  it;  and  its  early  existence  in  Japan  and 
Hindostan  is  likewise  presumable  from  several  striking  particukn 
connected  with  Hindoo  mythology  and  worship. 

Assuming  then  the  fact  that  Asia  was  acqua'mted  with  the  disease 
in  question  long  before  its  establishment  in  any  part  either  of  Africa 
or  Europe,  and  very  far  antecedent  even  to  the  time  of  Hippo- 
crates, it  becomes  a  question  of  interest  ^  how  it  happened  that  the 
infection  did  not  extend  into  Persia,  and  thence  into  Greece,  long 
before  the  age  of  the  last  mentioned  author.' 

That  a  communication  was  established  between  Persia  and  India 
by  the  invasion  of  the  latter  country  at  a  very  early  period  is  univer- 
sally acknowledged ;  and  it  is  also  admitted  that  ^  the  rapacious  inva- 
ders who  went  from  Persia  would  of  course  be  attacked  by  the  dis- 
eases which  prevailed  in  the  countries  they  laid  waste ;'  but,  adds 
Mr.  Moore,  ^  the  numbers  which  perished,  the  time  which  was  spent 
in  so  distant  a  warfare,  and  the  extent  of  the  deserts  which  were  re* 
crossed,  appear  to  have  secured  their  native  country  from  bdng 
contaminated  by  the  few  survivors  of  those  expeditions.  With  re- 
spect to  the  commercial  intercourse  subsequently  established  be- 
tween the  more  western  and  the  eastern  countries,  and  the  proba- 
bility of  diseased  comnmnication  from  that  source,  we  are  likewise 
to  recollect  the  obstacles  which  in  those  times  existed  to  ready 
communication,  either  by  land  or  sea,  from  one  part  of  the  globe 
to  another.' 

Among  the  many  traditionary  fancies  respecting  the  origin  of 
small-pox,  there  is  one  which  supposes  it  to  have  been  first  im- 
parted to  man  by  the  camel :  this  notion  probably  took  its  rise 
from  the  circumstance  that  land  commerce  from  Egypt  to  India 
was  only  practicable  by  means  of  this  animal.  But  such  kind  of 
traffic  was  tedious  and  difficult,  and  it  is  conjectured  that  no  per- 
son known  to  have  the  small-pox  upon  him  would  ever  have  been 
suffered  to  join  himself  to  a  caravan.  Again,  the  tediousness  of 
coasting  voyages,  the  only  ones  then  attempted,  gave  time  for  con- 
tagion to  be  extinguished,  if  by  accident  any  of  the  sick  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  homeward  bound  ships  from  tlie  east. 

Such  are  the  explanations  proposed  by  Mr.  Moore  and  others 
of  the  exemption  of  Europe  from  small-pox  for  so  long  a  time 
subsequent  to  its  prevalence  in  the  east;  and  these  certainly  appear 
the  only  plausible  conjectures  on  the  assumed  fact.  Yet  when  «e 
recollect  the  extreme  subtlety,  and  insinuating  and  transportable 
nature  of  the  virus,  it  seems  extraordinary  that  even  such  an  inter- 
rupted 
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ruptedand  difficuU  commerce  as  was  carried  on  at  llie  lime  alluded 
to  did  taot  prove  a  medium  of  couveying  the  jioison  from  CI  i  in  a  and 
Hind  OS  tail  to  ihe  more  western  nalioni^. 

*  Jf  tlie  Persians/  says  Mr,  Moore,  *  had  engaged  early  in  mariumc 
commerce,  from  their  vicinity  to  Jnuia,  they  would  probably  have  soon 
brought  into  their  country  die  smaU-pox.  But  the  ancient  historians 
declare,  that  ihe  Persians  enttrtained  an  insuperable  supers(iliuus 
aversion  lo  the  sea;  and  Robertson  asserts,  ihac  **  no  commercial  in- 
tercourse seems  to  have  been  carried  on  by  sea  between  Persia  and 
India/*  The  spirit  of  commerce,  when  once  excited,  is  however  active 
'O.nd  persevenng;  and  the  Ivnropeao  (Jemaad  for  the  musIiM,  the  silks, 
the  spices,  the  pearls,  and  the  tiramonds  of  the  east,  perpetually  aug- 
mented, 1  o  facilitate  their  Iransportation,  a  busy  coasting  trade  spread 
on  both  bides  of  iht;  penintuia  of  Hindostan  to  the  islands  eastward,  to 
the  kingdom  of  Siam,  and  even  to  Cliina.  The  luxurious  productions 
of  these  distant  countries  were  thus  brought  to  the  most  convenient  har- 
bours to  be  conveyed  to  Alexandria  and  diffused  through  the  Homain 
empire.  Thiis  lucrative  trade  was  so  tempting,  that  towards  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixth  century,  the  Pei^ians  began  lo  surmount  their  averaiun 
to  maritime  affairs,  and  their  harbours  were  filled  with  trading  vessels. 
They  soon  monopolized  the  silk  trade;  for  their  vicinity  to  India  gave 
tbem  greal  advantages  over  the  Egyptian  merchants;  bat  it  alito  uug- 
mmtcd  the  danger  of  transport irtg  the  vanoiuus  vimtagiuH.  Indeed  what- 
ever attention  might  have  been  paid  by  the  commanders  of  these  mer- 
chant vesiveh,  it  was  impossible  that  this  calamity  should  have  been 
avoided  much  longer;  and  as  ships  coming  from  India^  both  in  their 
passage  to  the  Persian  Gnlph,  and  to  the  Red  Sc&f  frequently  touched  at 
the  Arabian  ports,  that  coimln/  was  prculiariy  exposed ^  and  thtre  accord* 
i*^gltf  it  livaJirAt  (tbscricd,* 

Dr*  Reiske,  who  was  celebrated  for  his  acquaintance  with  Arabian 
antiquities,  in  an  iuaygural  Dissertation  which  be  published  in  the 
year  1 746,  gave  a  translation  of  an  Arabian  rnaimscript  found  in 
the  Ley  den  library,  which  dates  the  introduction  of  small- pox  lula 
Arabia  in  572^  the  year  ibat  gave  biilli  to  Mahomet,  Other  testi- 
monies seem  to  accord  with  the  statetnent  that  it  was  at  the  siege 
of  Mecca  by  Abrahab  that  the  Arabians  first  became  obnoxious  lo 
ibis  |>esti]ence. 

The  conquests  of  the  false  prophet,  and  the  fanaticism  of  his  foU 
lowers,  soon  extended  ihenisetves  far  and  wide;  and, as  may  easily 
h&  conceived,  the  ravages  of  the  new  disease  accompanied  every 
where  the  track  of  the  conquerors,  who,  in  less  thao  half  a  century » 
bad  established  ibeir  dominion  not  only  over  Egypt  and  Syria,  but 
a  great  part  of  Persia  also.  The  contagion,  however,  w  as  long  pre- 
vented from  finding  its  way  into  Europe,  by  the  successful  stand 
which  tlic  inliabitants  of  Cotistantinople  made  against  the  invaders, 
*Tlius  the  Mahometan  emf>ire  was  bounded  by  the  llellrspont, 
and  tliat  cntrauce  for  tlie  small-pox  into  Europe  barred  up.'    'lids. 

A  A  4  indeed, 
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indeed,  was  done  so  effectually^  that  even  in  the  tenth  < 
have  it  recorded  by  a  re:»ident  physician  in  that  city,  (Noma,)  Am 
neither  the  smail-pox  nor  mea^les  was  known  in  Coiistaotioo|ile  m 
his  time. 

It  was  not  till  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  ceoliirj,  when 
the  whole  southern  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  had  been  snb- 
dued  by  the  Arabians,  that  the  contagion  first  visited  Europe; 
and  the  landing  of  an  army  of  Moors  in  Gibraltar  and  Spain,  con- 
ducted by  Julian,  in  order  to  revenge  the  outrage  committed  by 
Roderick  on  his  daughter,  is  said  to  have  been  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing the  disease  in  question  into  this  quarter  of  the  world. 

*  By  this  invasion/  says  Mr.  Moore,  *  the  small-pox  must  haw  been 
brought  into  Spuin,  and  the  victorious  Saracens  »oon  rrached  the  Py- 
renees. In  the  year  731,  Abdemme  cro*ksed  the>e  mountains,  and  inms- 
dated  the  southern  provinces  o\  France  with  an  host  of  Saracens.  They 
were  opp<»sed  under  the  walls  of  Tours  by  Charles  Martel,  when  Chris* 
tianb  and  Mahometans  fou«|:ht  six  days,  indecisively,  for  victory.  Bnc 
in  a  closer  combat  on  the  seventh  day,  the  impetuous  yet  slender  Africaoi 
and  Asiatics  were  crushed  by  the  superior  strength  of  the  Germanic 
warriors.  The  Saraccnb  aiul  the  Koran  were  repelled  into  Spain,  bat 
the  small -p4>x  and  mea.sles  remained  in  France.  No  warlike  etfom 
could  drive  off  these  infections ;  and  the  opportunities  of  diffusing  theat 
had  at  that  time  become  innumerable.  The  Saracen  fleets  were  tii- 
umphant  in  the  Mediterranean ;  Sicily  and  Italy  were  frequendj  in- 
vaded ;  many  cities  of  the  coast  were  repeatedly  captured,  and  Koae 
itself  was  menaced.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  so  much  interconrK 
with  Africa  and  Asia  brought  i>ver  thVse  maladies,  though  no  direct 
proof  can  be  adduced.  But  the  circumstantial  evidence  is  sufficiently 
conclusive.' 

It  has  been  maintained  by  Mead,  and  since  by  Baron  Dimsdaley 
that  the  small-pox  was  first  brought  into  Europe  by  the  crusauicn; 
but  besides  that  the  historians  of  the  holy  wars  take  no  notice  of  the 
Christian  armies  having  snfiiered  from  that  malady,  it  is  very  pro- 
perly remarked  by  Mr.  Moore,  that  the  assumption  is  inconsistent 
vi'ith  the  fact  that  so  early  as  the  eleventh  century  treatises  were 
published,  both  in  Spain  and  Italy,  upon  the  small-pox,  as  a  well 
known  and  common  malady.  To  the  American  continent  the 
virus  was  convened  by  the  Spaniards  in  their  invasion  of  Hispnniola 
and  Mexico,  and  thus  did  this  (lestnictive  pestilence,  commencing 
in  A>ia,  succc^Hsively  visit  Africa,  Europe,  and  the  New  World. 

We  come  now  to  the  origin  and  progress  of  inoculation,  or  the 
practice  of  artificially  communicating  the  virus,  in  order  to  render 
the  disease  of  a  less  malignant  kind  nnd  character.  It  is  pretty 
j^eniTully  know  n  that  this  was  introduced  into  England  from  Coo- 
staiilinople,  but,  from  the  extracts  already  given  from  Mr.  Moore*s 
publication,  the  artificial  communication  i)i  the  poison  appears  to 
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ave  been  estiib)ished  in  Chhia  long  before  even  the  disease  itself 
1%'as  hearci  of  in  the  B>xantine  capital* 

.  Inoculation ,  at  whatever  lime  it  orighiated,  was  most  probably 
bunded  npon  the  acculcntal  obst  rvation  of  the  comparatively  mild 
lature  of  the  disit^niper  in  *ome»  when  compared  with  other  in- 
stances, for  n«i  reasoning  a  priori  would  have  conducted  to  the  in- 
ference thai  by  this  mode  of  imparting  the  pnison,  the  disease  would 
be  militated.  Whether  the  suggestion  or  the  discovery  was  first 
made  bv  any  of  the  facuUy  of  niedicine  does  not  appear;  as  far  as 
the  imperfect  accounts  frf>m  Chinese  records  may  be  relied  on,  it 
seems  to  have  been  opposed  very  generally  by  the  professed  guar- 
dians of  the  public  health. 

'  No  account/  says  Mr.  Moore,  *  is  hatuled  down  of  the  origin  of  this 
ei]stoni ;  fjol  die  reverence  in  which  agricullure  is  liefd  by  the  Chtfiese^ 
may  have  sug^f^iled  Uie  name  (sowing  the  small -pux),  and  the  usual 
manner  ul  [K-rturriiing  the  operaiitin.  For  they  look  a  few  dried  small- 
pox crusts,  as  rfthey  were^eeds,  and  planted  them  in  the  no-^e.  A  bit 
of  musk  was  added,  in  order  to  corr&ct  the  virulence  of  the  poison,  and 
perhaps  to  perfume  the  crusts,  and  the  whole  was  wrapped  up  in  a  little 
cotton  to  prevent  its  dropping  uut  of  ihe  nostnL  The  crusts  employed 
J*  ere  always  taken  from  a  healthy  person  who  had  the  small -pox  fa- 
vourably;  and  with  the  vain  hope  of  mitigating  their  acrimony,  they 
Vf€TG  sc^melimes  kept  in  close  jars  for  years,  and  at  other  times  were 
fumigated  with  salutary  plants.  Some  physicians  beat  the  crusts  into 
powder,  and  advised  their  patients  to  t&ke  a  pinch  of  this  snulf ;  and 
^htin  they  could  not  prevail  npoii  them,  they  mixed  it  with  water  nno 
a  pai^te^  and  applied  it  in  that  iorm.  In  Hindo^tan^  if  tradition  may  be 
relied  on,  tntj<;ulation  itself  has  bt^en  practised  intm  remote  antiquity, 
"^his  practice  was  in  the  hands  of  a  particular  tribe  of  brahmins,  who  were 
delegated  from  various  religious  colleges,  and  who  travelled  ihiough  ihe 
provinces  Un  that  purpose.  The  uaUves  were  i^tricily  enjoined  to  ab- 
ttain  durinira  month  preparatory  lu  the  operation  friim  milk  and  butter; 
^nd  when  the  Arabians  and  Portugueze  appeared  in  that  couinry,  they 
Vere  probihited  from  taking  animal  food  also.  Men  were  commonly 
inoculattd  on  the  arm  ;  but  the  girls  nut  liking  to  have  their  arms  dis- 
^gurvd*  chose  that  it  should  be  done  low  on  the  shotdders.  But  what- 
ever pnrt  was  fixed  upon,  was  well  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  cloth,  xvhich 
atrcrward<i  became  a  pertjuisite  of  the  brahmin;  he  then  made  n  few 
•iljghl  scratches  on  the  skin  with  a  sharp  instrument,  and  took  a  bit  of 
coUoii>  which  had  been  suaked  the  preceding  year  m  variolous  matter, 
moistened  it  with  a  drop  or  two  of  the  holy  water  of  ihe  Ganges,  and 
b<nmd  it  upon  the  punctures.  Duriivg  the  whole  of  this  ceremony,  the 
brahmin  always  preserved  ast)lemn  countenante,an<i  recited  the  prayert 
appointed  in  the  AtlbarnaVeda,  to  propitiate  the  Hiuldess  who  superin- 
tends the  small-pox.  The  brahruin  then  gave  his  instructions,  which 
were  relii;iousIy  observed.  In  six  himrs  the  bandage  was  to  be  taken 
off,  and  I  be  picdfiet  to  be  allowed  to  drop  spontaneously.  Early  next 
^.noraiug  cold  water  was  to  be  poured   upon  the  palieut^s  head  and 
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shoulders,  and  this  was  to  be  repeated  till  the  fever  came  on.  The  amo- 
tion was  then  to  be  omitted ;  but  as  soon  as  the  eruption  appeared,  it 
was  to  be  resumed,  and  persevered  in  every  morning  and  evening,  till 
the  crusts  should  fall  off.  Whenever  the  pustules  should  begin  to  change 
their  colour,  they  were  all  to  be  opened  with  a  fine  pointed  thorn. 
Confinement  to  the  house  was  absolutely  forbidden ;  the  inoculated  weie 
to  be  freely  exposed  to  every  air  that  blew ;  but  when  the  fever  was 
upon  them,  they  were  sometimes  permitted  to  be  on  a  mat  at  the  door. 
This  regimen  was  to  consist  of  the  most  refrigerating  prodnctioiis  of  the 
climate ;  as  plantains,  water-melons,  their  gruel  made  of  rice  or  poppy* 
seeds,  cold  water  and  rice.* 

Although  it  is  not  our  design  to  engage  in  any  practical  diaou 
sion,  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  refrain  from  incidentally  reoMrfc* 
ing  the  great  superiority  of  these  modes  of  treatment — m,  treat- 
ment founded  on  the  dictates  of  nature — to  those  siibaeqiKally 
adopted  by  the  Arabian  and  European  physicians  vi-fao  fbraook 
obaervation  to  follow  hypothesis;  and  it  is  worthy  notice  that 
our  modern  improvements  in  the  management  of  ftrbrile  and  cn»- 
tive  complainu  consist  mainly  in  permitting  nature  to  follow  its 
own  coarse.  We  revert  to  ancient  simplicity,  and  are  thercfiDie 
abtmdandy  more  successful  than  our  immediate  predecessors. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  an  obscurity  hangs  over  the  actaal 
origin  of  this  practice.  In  the  opinion  of  some  it  conuDeoced  m 
the  Arabian  desarts,  *  where  neither  physicians  nor  priests  officiated ; 
the  practice  beii^  monopolized  bv  old  women.'  Frooi  wiig 
the  small  pox,  it  came  in  the  course  of  time  to  be,  and  perhaps 
was  originally,  called  byifing  the  disease ;  which  proceeded,  it  is 
said,  from  the  circumstance  of  one  child  carrying  to  another  a  few 
dates,  or  raisins,  the  pretended  price  of  the  matter :  this  cu^^toiD  of 
buying  the  small-pos  becoming  general  among  the  inferior  cbses 
along  the  African  coast,  at  length  found  its  way  into  Enrope,  and 
was  even  practised  in  some  parts  of  our  island. 

Still,  however,  the  faculty  took  no  cognizance  of  any  aitifidal 
method  of  communicatii^  the  poison,  until  the  year  1 7(V>,  w4ien  Dr. 
Emanuel  Temoni  Alpeck,  who  had  graduated  both  at  Padua  aad 
at  Oxford,  and  who  was  then  residii^  in  Constantinople,  was 
struck  with  the  instances  which  he  witnessed  of  the  mit^aled  bb- 
ture  of  the  distemper  when  the  virus  was  thus  received  inlo  the 
human  frame.* 

A  Venetian  physician  also,  of  the  name  of  Pylanius,  had  aboal 
the  same  time  made  the  same  observation  of  the  success  of  the 
Turkish  practice,  of  which,  in  17 13,  he  published  a  statcflieal 
at  Venice,  in  a  tract  entitled  '  No\a  et  tuta  \-ariolas  exciisidi  per 

*  Dr.  Alp<^k  wrotr  an  >ccn«-.t  cf  his  ohser^ atk>i«5  to  D*.  Woodvard,  bj  «bHi  it  «■ 
i:iKrted  in  the  l*hi!wH)p.»uvA.  T.-uRsactiwra  vf  the  tm*  1714. 
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ansplantatioiiem  methodus/     In  tlie  same  year,  too,   Mr.  Ken- 
Eciy,  au  EiiglUb  surgeon^  wbo  |jad  visiied  Turkey ,  eiidcavomeif  to 
excite   proft'ssioiial  atlention   to  ihe   advantages  promised  by  the 
Jan  of  engrafting,  as  he  calls  ik,  the  small-pox. 

It  was,  however,  reserved  for  another  coincidence  in  point  both 
>f  time  and  circumstance,  to  be  the  means  of  rousing  tlie  members 
of  the  faculty  from  their  iipparent  indisposition  to   inveistignte  the 
merits  of  iuoculalion.     Lady  Mary  Wortl^y  Montague  accompa- 
nied her  husbmid  as  amba,^sador  to  the  Ottoman  courts  and  having 
observed  with  surprise  that  it  was  the  custom  in  Conslanlinople  for 
set  of  old  women  to  *  engraft'  children  with  the  small-poK  every 
lutunm,  and  moreover  that  the  children  tims  infected  bad  invaria- 
Ubly  a  mild  disease,  she  conceived  the  bold  design  of  having  her  own 
|80U  thus  treated  :    this  answered  every  expectaliiju,  and  on  her 
return  to  the  British  capital  in  17-'-^,  she  caused  the  same  e\peri- 
iient  to  be  made  on  her  daughter,  ^hich  was  aUended  by  the  same 
happy  results.     Still,  however,  the  profession  hesitated  to  accept 
Itlie  proffered  good,  and  notwidistanding  that  two  princesses  of  the 
iBoyal  family  were  successfully   subjected  lo   the  same   process 
[under  the  inliuence  of  Lady  Montague,  the  new  practice  went  on 
[at  an  exceedingly  slow  pace.     As  it  was  ascertained  that  the  inocn- 
[lated  or  ingrafted  distemper  was  equally  infections  with  tlic  dis- 
.easc  when  naturally  acquired,  it  became  a  question  in  rnorali*  bow 
[far  the  individual  who  had   his   mind  made  up  with  regard  to  the 
I  eligibility  of  the  practice,  had  a  right  thus  lu  sow  the  seeds  of  the 
i  malady  among  others  whose  convictions  were  not  in  favour  of 
[inoculation,  and  who  therefore  refused  its  offers. 

Li  proccjis  of  lime  the  quentioii  of  inoculation  came  to  be  agita- 
ted with  just  the  same  virnlence  and  party^spirit  tliat  have  marked 
ithe  modern  controversy  on  the  subject  of  vaccination,  and  it  must 
be  allowed  to  the  impugners  of  the  former,  that  they  have  a  strong 
h point  in  favour  of  their  cause  which  the  anti-vaccinislst  are  without ; 
fiince,  as  we  shall  speedily  »ee,  inoculation  lia,H  proved  a  private 
good  at  the  expense  of  beuig  a  public  evd.  So  success tul  was 
the  opposition  to  the  practice  of  engraftment  at  the  times  to  which 
we  aie  now  alluding^  that  in  spile  of  the  high  authority  by  which 
it  was  sanctioned,  it  fell  both  in  this  country  and  throughout  Europe 
into  general  disuse,  '  and  tliere  aeemed  little  reason  lo  imagine  it 
would  be  revived.* 

•  When  in  this  dormant  state  news  was  brought  that  muhitudes  of 
Indians  in  South  America  had  been  inoculated  with  as  much  success  by 
Carmelite  Friars,  as  the  Asiatics  bad  been  by  the  Greek  gid  women:  a 
physician  and  surgeon  also  began  in  the  year  1738  to  inoculate  in  South 
Carolina;  and  only  lost  eight  persons  out  of  eight  hundred.  But  ft 
pkater  in  St*  Chri:itopb€r'd  inoculated  three  hundred  persons  without 

the 
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the  loss  of  one.  For  it  is  singular  that  in  those  days  all  inoculatiom 
performed  by  private  gentlemen,  monks,  and  old  women,  were  uniformly 
successful ;  and  empirics  afterwards  were  equally  fortunate  :  none  lost 
patients  frdrn  inoculation  except  the  regular  members  of  the  faculty. 
The  American  reports  were  so  encouraging,  that  about  the  year  1740, 
the  practice  was  revived  by  a  few  surgeons  in  Portsmouth,  Chichester^ 
Guilford,  Peters6eld,  and  Winchester ;  and  gradually  extended  in  the 
southern  counties/ 

Mead,  too,  took  up  his  eloquent  pen  in  the  cause;  and  Mr. 
Moore  tells  us  that  his  attributing  the  beauty  of  the  Circassian 
women  to  the  custom  of  iiioculatioii'which  had  obtained  amongst 
diem,  had  very  considerable  weight  with  the  British  ladies.  The 
practice  now  very  sensibly  advanced  among  the  higher  circles,  and 
for  the  accommodation  of  those  in  the  lower  walks  of  life,  the  Small- 
pox Hospital  was  erected  in  the  year  1746.  In  1 754  the  London 
College  of  Physicians  gave  their  powerful  sanction  to  the  practice* 
by  publishing  a  tract  in  its  favour,  and  '  the  press  now  groaned 
with  works  on  inoculation,  and  with  various  plans  of  treatment/ 
These  complicated  modes  of  management,  medicinal  and  otherwise, 
served,  however,  to  bring  the  practice  into  discredit,  which  did  not 
therefore  become  very  fcuerally  diffused  until  its  simplification  and 
consequent  improvement  by  a  very  conspicuous  character  in  the 
Annals  of  Medicine. 

'Daniel  Sutton,  (says  Mr.  Moore,)  with  his  secret  nostrums,  propa- 
gated inoculation  more  in  half  a  dozen  years,  than  both  the  faculties  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  with  the  aid  of  the  church,  and  the  example  of 
the  court  had  been  able  to  do  in  half  a  century.  This  man  was  the 
son  of  Robert  Sutton,  a  surgeon  at  Debenham  in  Suffolk,  and  he  and 
his  brother  assisted  their  father  in  his  business.  Buc  after  a  time  both 
sons  left  their  father's  house,  and  Daniel  was  content  to  serve  as  an 
assistant  to  a  surgeon  at  Oxford.  In  the  year  176*3,  he  rejoined  his 
father,  and  proposed  to  make  some  alterations  in  liis  plan  of  inocula- 
ti(m.  These  were  condemned  by  the  father  as  hiuhiy  dan<»erous,  yet 
Daniel  was  so  confident  as  to  make  the  experiment,  and  he  found  it 
successful.  On  this  the  father  and  son  quarrelled,  and  the  latter  set 
off  for  Ingatestone,  in  I'2ssex,  where  he  set  up  as  an  empirical  inocula- 
tor.  He  pretended  to  have  discovered  an  infallible  secret,  and  brought 
him^ielf  into  public  notice  by  the  old  and  still  successful  trick  of  pufhng 
hand-hills  and  boasting  advertisements.  Yet,  in  truth,  his  pretensions, 
though  extravagant,  were  not  without  foundation  ;  and  in  a  short  time 
such  multitudes  crowded  to  Ingatestone  to  be  inoculated,  that  the 
town  and  neighbouring  villages  were  filled  with  patients.  It  is  much 
to  be  regictted,  (adds  our  author,)  that  Sutton  should  have  stooped  to 
employ  such  unworthy  devices  ;  for  his  plan  of  treatment  was  greatly 
superior  to  that  of  any  former  practitioner;  and  had  he  followed  the 
correct  rules  of  open  professional  conduct,  his  name  would  have  been 
recorded  with  honourable  distinction.     It  appears,  however,  by  the 
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analyses  of  bis  medicine  and  his  own  confession  in  bis  old  age,  tbat 
Daniel  Sutton,  in  slricmess,  invenled  nothing,  but  judiciously  combined 
remedies  wbich  bad  been  found  out  independcnily  by  others,  Syden- 
ham bad  discovered  the  iiliiity  t>f  exposing  small  pox  patients  to  tbe 
cool  air,  and  of  allowing  them  to  drink  cold  WHter,  but  be  did  not  ven- 
tiJre  to  deviate  so  much  from  ordinary  rale*  as  to  |>reiicribe  purgatives. 
Subsequent  phy^icrHns  bad  ascertained  tbat  great  benelll  arobt  from 
opening  medicines,  and  particularly  from  mercurial  purges ;  but  in 
Cuntonnily  to  oUl  theories,  they  at  the  same  time  confined  their  patients 
to  bed,  covered  them  warmly,  and  promoted  perspiration.  But  Sutton 
had  the  sagacity  tci  extrnctwhat  was  beneticinl  in  both  these  plans,  and 
to  reject  wiiat  was  injurious,  Aliiio'it  every  modern  e^say  now  recom- 
mended purijalives,  and  our  reformer  tmly  made  choice  of  the  prescrip- 
lion  which  was  mosil  in  vogue/ 

We  have  introduced  tiiese  remarks  on  Sultoirs  plans  of  treat-* 
ment,  merely  in  conformity  with  our  uisb  to  give  as  satisfactory 
un  explanation  as  possible  of  ibe  eventual  success  of  inoculation; 
uhicti  now  spread  rapidly  through  almost  the  whole  of  Europe, 
With  the  exception  of  Spain,  That  country,  as  our  author  stales, 
in  tbe  present  case,  protited  by  its  iikiggi>.h  indisp*>8ition  la  adopt 
the  improvetiient  of  neigh bouritig  nations ;  for  after  some  partial 
and  feeble  attempts  to  introduce  the  practice,  the  endeavour  \\n$ 
relinquished ;  and  it  is  a  notorious  t'act,  and  htgbly  worthy  of  re- 
mark, ibat  Spain  has  suffered  inconiparably  less  from  small-pox 
than  any  other  European  stale  :  tbe  reason  is  sufficiently  obvious ; 
and  the  fact  furnishes  an  cf^ually  obvious  objection,  as  above  hiuled, 
agnitisi  tbe  practice  of  arttticitdly  disseminating  a  distemper  so  in- 
fectious, iuid  ISO  fata!,  it  is  itideed  beyond  dispute  that  eveti  the 
inorlality  fR>m  small- pox  iucreased  with  the  progress  of  inocula- 
tion, *  from  tlie  impossibility  of  prevailing  upon  the  whole  popula- 
tion to  adopt  medical  counsel  ;*  and  of  two  estimates  by  two  accre- 
dited physicians  made  of  deaths  from  small -pox  during  the  last 
thirty  years  of  the  preceding  century,  and  laid  before  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Conimons,  *  the  one  stated  the  average  numbers  at 
34/20(*,  adding  that  he  believed  those  deaths  to  be  under  the  truth: 
the  other  physician  made  them  amount  to  3ti,000/ 

*  Bui  this  immense  and  inc reusing  consumption  of  human  lives,  wat 
not  the  sole  evil  produced  by  this  distemper ;  for  a  coivsiderabfe  por- 
tion of  the  survivi»rs  were  pitted  and  disfigured  ;  some  lost  one  of  their 
eyes,  a  few  l>ecaine  totally  blind,  and  others  had  iheir  constitution  im- 
paired,  and  predisposed  to  a  variety  of  compLiints,  wbich  were  pro* 
due  live  of  future  distress,  and  so  rue  times  of  death/ 

lu  lids  state,  then,  did  things  stand  in  reference  to  small-poXy 
tiatural  and  acquired,  when  the  newly  suggested  substitute  pre- 
sented its  claims  to  the  consideration  of  mankind  ;  and  the  momen- 
tous bu«iiKss  now  devolves  on  ns  of  investigating  the  legitimacy  of 
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these  claims^  or  of  ascertaining  the  grounds  upon  which  such  high 
pretensions  are  preferred. 

Dr.  Jcnner  (whose  name  requires  no  formal  introduction)  was 
originally  employed  in  general  practice  in  a  district  in  Gloucester- 
shire. It  was  in  the  year  1 768  that  he  first  heard  the  report  of 
those  sores  which  infested  the  teats  of  cows,  and  which  infected 
the  chapped  hands  of  the  milkers,  beii^  sometimes  a  preventive 
of  small-pox ;  and,  in  connexion  with  this  report,  it  struck  him 
as  a  remarkable  fact,  which  came  under  his  own  cognizance,  that 
many  of  the  peasants  whom  he  endeavoured  to  inoculate  resbted 
the  infection.  Although  these  circumstances  made  at  the  time 
some  impression  on  his  mind,  he  did  not  systematically  prose- 
cute the  iuvestigation  to  which  they  ultimately  led  until  after  his  re> 
turn  from  London  to  establish  himself  at  Berkeley.  Then  it  was 
tliat  he  commenced  the  inquiry  in  earnest ;  and  in  the  relation  which 
he  has  given  of  the  progress  of  his  labours  in  this  very  extraordinarf 
pursuit,  he  informs  us, 

*  That  the  disease  (the  cow-pox)  had  been  known  in  the  dairies  from 
time  immemorial,  and  a  vague  opinion  prevailed  that  it  was  a  preventive 
of  small-pox.  This  opinion  I  found  was  comparatively  new ;  for  all  the 
old  farmers  declared  they  bad  no  such  ideas  in  their  early  days,  a  cir* 
cumstance  which  seemed  easily  accounted  for,  from  my  knowing  the 
common  people  were  very  rarely  inoculated  for  the  sroall-pox,  till  that 
practice  was  become  general,  by  the  improved  method  introduced  faj 
the  Suttons ;  so  that  working  people  in  the  dairies  were  very  seldom 
put  to  the  test  of  the  prevfnli\c  power  of  the  cow-pox.' 

As  Dr.  Jeuner  proceeded  with  his  inquiries,  he  found  that  several 
persons  contracted  tlie  small-pox  after  they  had  been  subjected  to  the 
disease  from  the  cow ;  and  moreover  that  the  medical  practitioocn 
in  the  neighbourhood  '  all  agreed  in  declaring,  from  experience^ 
that  the  cow-pox  was  only  an  occasional,  and  a  very  uncertain  pre^ 
ventivc  of  small- pox.*  lliese  discoveries  were  certainly  of  a  <&§- 
heartening  nature ;  but,  although  they  might  damp  the  ardour  of 
hope,  they  did  not  cause  the  abandonment  of  the  pursuit.  Oa 
furlhtr  investigation  he  ascertained  that  the  cow  had  occasm- 
ally  several  varieties  of  eruptions  on  her  teat,  all  of  \ihich  wefe  in- 
discriminately named  cow-pix  when  productive  of  sores  on  the 
hands  of  the  milkers ;  and  it  occurred  to  him  as  very  probable  thai 
only  one  species  of  these  eruptions  possessed  the  pre\eiiti\e  po«cr; 
uikI  that  tliis  was  the  true  explanation  of  the  ob^ened  irre«ubrity 
in  point  of  eft'tct.  One  obstacle  thus  appeared  to  be  done  away; 
but  lo !  another  now  prcMruted  itself,  which  by  most  peiwi 
would  ha\e  bet  n  con>idt:red  insuperable ; — *  to  his  great  niMrtifica- 
lion,  ,1  timer  found  se\tral  examples  of  milkers  wlm  we«e  wsaed 
with  tin*  small-pox,  after  having  contracted  <oiea  on  thtir  hand&  n^wi 
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I  the  geiiuiuc  cow-pox.'  Iii  spile  even  of  this,  our  indefatigable  in- 
Tesligaior  pursued  his  researches;  and  as  it  seemed  to  him  inconsis* 
tent  with  the  general  uniformity  of  the  laws  of  niiture  that  ihis  dif- 
ference of  susceptibility  should  so  widely  obtain,  it  occurred  to 
him  that  the  specitic  influence  of  the  poison  might  not  improbably 
vary  with  the  progressive  changes  it  underwent,  after  having  been 
iirst  secreted  from  the  ulcerated  surfaces  of  the  cow's  teat ;  and, 

*  after  mucli  investigation,  he  at  length  ascertained,  that  the  milkers^ 
who  acquired  the  cow-pox  from  vesicles  on  the  teats  of  the  cows^  while 
advancing  to  maturity,  were  secured  from  the  amall-pox ;  while 
those  contaminaled  by  cows,  in  an  advanced  period  of  the  disease, 
remained  susceptible  of  the  small-pox.  In  line,  from  a  multitude 
of  cases  he  was  enabled  to  draw  these  conclusions,  that  the  property  of 
preventing  the  small- pox  appertained  only  to  one  of  those  disease* 
which  were  vulgarly  tienominated  iheco\v-po\;  and  that  this  power 
principally  resided  in  the  liquid  secreted  during  the  early  stages  of 
that  disease/* 

Willi  these  exceptions  then  of  a  spurious  matter  in  the  one 
casCi  and  of  a  matter  taken  at  a  wrong  time  iu  tlie  other,  Jenucr 
conceived  thai  he  had  made  out  the  fact  of  cow-pox  being  a  pre- 
ventive of  small-pox  for  life  ;  for  be  exposed  in  various  ways  indi- 
viduals, wbo  bad  been  the  subjects  of  the  fornier,  to  the  latter 
infection,  (after  the  lapse  of  fifteen,  twenty-seven,  and  even  lift  J 
years,)  and  found  that  they  resisted  its  influence. 

Thus  a  clear  way  was  opened  for  the  important  application  of 

f  tbis  singular  discovery.  May  not  tins  preventive  be  propagated  from 

man  to  man,  and  thus  supersede  the  small- pox  virus?  was  tlie  idea 

that  suggested  itself  to  the  mind  of  llie  discoverer,  a  suggestion, 

which  it  is  needless  to  say  has  been  extensively  acted  on,  and  which 

\  has  given  rise  to  one  of  the  most  important  problems  ever  proposed, 

f  Viz»  Is  vaccination  an  actual,  a  permanent,  a  safe,  and  unobjecttoy* 

ftble  security  against  snrall*po\  infection  r 

For  a  moment  we  will  suppose  its  preventive  efficacy  to  be  ad- 
mitted, in  order  to  advert  to  a  separate  charge  which  has  been  ad- 
duced against  its  employment,- — for  the  vaccine  virus  has  been  said 
to  be  a  mean^i  of  engendering  foul  humours,  to  lay  the  foundation 

*  Not  with  A  drtirc  to  prtfjutiit^c  lUe  case,  but  lucrdj  for  the  purpose  of  paintiiig  otit 
tiMitsnaiogy  ttitMibting  bt'tviTcii  lUc  variolouj»  aud  vaccine  aecrctioiis  whiclj  is  coriteaided 
for  by  same  writers,  wc  itihjoin  rhc  lollo^ring  extract  frotu  Mr«  Moor^,  m  «  cotitiiioatiou 
td  mill  ooniinent  upon  the  hLovc  quotation: — 

•  Jcnner,'  Mjrji  Mr.  Moore^ '  perceived  that  ihrw  opinions  corresponded  «rith  renmrJirt 
thtt  had  tieen  made  on  ttii^  »mall-pax,  as  tbe  Jii^u'td  tiiost  aclti-e  lor  Yariolous  inucyladon  is 
that  which  in  first  »ccrcted ;  but  the  thick  matter  of  pustules  which  have  cnified,  thoogtj 
it  ma  J  excite  local  iiiDaminitton  and  iitppuratiou,  ytt  jrequcntly  fails  of  produriii^  tiie 
leai  •malJ^z/ 

of 
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of  several  cfarooic  diseasesy  and  to  be  therefore  in  the  highest  degree 
objectionable.  His  charge  can  only  be  substantiated  ij  ao  appal 
to  facts ;  what  then  do  these  testify :  Have  chronic  catanrtow 
eruptions  (die  disorders  alleged:  to  be  the  consequences  of  vacci- 
nation) recently  been  on  the  increase  r  All  medical  records  mad 
reports,  presented  to  the  world  for  the  last  twenty  years,  agiea 
in  the  diminution  rather  than  the  augmentation,  both  of  the  numr 
her  and  severity  of  the  complaints  in  question ;  and  what  may  be 
considered  as  decisively  to  the  point,  is  the  following  statement 
firom  a  respectable  surgeon  to  the  Infirmary  at  Gloucester: — 

*  A  more  healthy  description/  says  this  gentleman,  *  of  human  be- 
ings does  not  exist,  nor  una  more  free  from  chronic  cutaneous  imp«- 
rities,  than  that  which  sutferb  most  from  cow-po.x,  by  reason  of  their 
being  employed  in  dairies;  and  the  Gloucester  Infirmary,  one  of  the 
largest  provincial  hospitals,  is  situated  in  a  county  in  which  accidcnfal 
cow-pox  has  been  prevalent  from  time  immemorial ;  many  hundreds 
among  the  labouring  people  have  had  the  cow-pox  since  the  establiA- 
ment  of  that  institution,  and  that  more  severely  than  is  generally  the 
case  in  artificial  vaccination,  and  yet  not  a  single  patient  has  applied  to 
the  IndrmsLTy  in  half  a  century  for  the  relief  of  any  disease,  local  or 
constitutional,  which  he  or  she  imputed,  or  pretended  to  trace  to  the 
cow-pox  :  and  let  it  be  repeated  and  remembered,  that  the  arti6cial  in 
no  respect  differs  from  the  natural,  except  in  being  generally  less  vinn 
lent/ 

Hiis  document,  backed  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  impar- 
tial and  unprejudiced  records  from  medical  obser\'ers,  that  scro- 
phulous  and  cutaneous  affections  are  (as  we  have  said)  upon  the 
decline,  will,  it  is  presumed,  serve  as  a  sufficient  refutation  of  those 
paitial  and  garbled  statements  which  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
controversy  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  timid,  and  givmg  strength  to  ungrounded  prepi* 
dices.  The  question  therefore  of  vaccine  efficacy  remains  uniocnm- 
bered  by  minor  considerations,  and  it  is  now  for  us  finally  to  ob- 
serve upon  the  evidence  by  which  the  following  proposition  has 
been  maintained,  viz.  that  the  vaccinated  and  the  inoculated  child 
stand  upon  precisely  the  same  footing  in  respect  of  security  against 
small- pox. 

In  spite  of  our  professions  of  impartiality,  we  suspect  that 
our  readers  have  by  this  time  set  us  down  as  determined  defen- 
ders of  the  vaccine  cause.  We  shall  probably,  therefore,  excite 
some  surprise  by  expressing  it  as  our  opinion,  that  the  absolute 
tnitli  of  the  above  proposition  docs  not  appear  to  us  to  have 
been  hitherto  fairly  established.  It  does,  we  confess,  seem  pro- 
bable that  there  may  be  a  shade  of  difference  in  the  preventive 
ofiicacy  of  tiie  vuccine  and  variolous  virus ;  even  this,  however, 
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y^e  intist  allow  to  the  advocates  of  vncciiiation,  has  not  been  proved, 
•lid  we  hasten  to  adduce  the  evidence  on  eillier  side. 

Mr.  Muoiiir,  who  is  a  profess>ed  parlizaii  of  vaccination,  argues 
for  its  identity  as  to  efft^ct  on  the  grimnd  of  analogy,  and  contends 
•ihat  tl»e  exercise  of  the  mtuh  of  only  a  partially  preventive  power 
^vould  be  an  anomaly  in  natnre.  This  argnnnnt  is  in  itself  for* 
cible,  and  is  manii^ed  by  our  author  with  ctinsidenible  adroitness. 
It  13  needles:^,  however,  to  remark,  that  it  must  fall  powerless  even 

.out  of  Mr.  Moore's  hands  unless  backed  by  actual  observation: — 
the  preventive  efficacy  of  vaccination  is  a  question  not  of  theory  but 
of  fact.  That  there  have  happened  caaes  of  sniall-pox  of  an  indis- 
putable nature^  subsequently  even  to  proper  vaccination,  no  one  can 
deny ;  but  then  it  is  urged  that  smali-pox  has  likewise  be#n  known 
to  occur  twice  to  the  same  individual,  and  to  have  succeeded  to  in- 
oculation in  the  same  manner  as  it  has  to  vaccination.  The  point, 
however,  at  i^isue  is  whether  these  anomalies  arc  proportionately  as 
frequent  in  the  latter  as  in  the  former  case;  and,  in  determining  this, 
Mr,  Moore  contends  that  the  comparative  estimates  have  not  beon 

I  made  with  due  attention  to  every  necessary  particular. 

In  making  this  estimate/  lie  says,  *  an  error   has  been  committett 
\hy  comparing  the  results  of  the  primary  practice  of  vaccination  with 
l^liose  of  the  most  approved  state  of  variolous  inotulatinn,  furgclling  that, 
Jivhen  the  latter  operation  svas  introduced,   failures  of  every  kitifl  were 
ijfar  more  freqneiU  than  of  late,  and  that  even  the  deaths  amounted  in 
Ijearfy  practice  to  one  in  fifty.     In  like  manner,  vaccination,  on  its  first 
lintroduction,  was  so  misconducted,  that  two  children  in  a  workhouse 
l^ere  actually  destroyed  by  it,  although,  when  dcilfnlly  practised,  it  is 
eally  less  dangerous  than  opening  a  vein  or  cutting  a  corn,     A  multi- 
jtude  of  lesser  mistakes  were  then  committed  by  the  ahle!*t  men  in  the 
profession,  who,   deceived  by  analogy,   imitated  too  nearly  the  plan  of 
Ihe  sinall'pox  inoculation ;  and  many  were  not  sufficiently  aware  either 
i>f  the  deterioration  to  which  vaccine  lymph  is  subject,  or  of  the  mis- 
chiefs which  arise  even  when  the  lymph  is  pure  from  the  vaccine  pro.- 
ss  being  interrupted  or  disturbed  by  violence,  or  by  disease.    Tlit 
kliumber  of  failures  from  all  these  stvurces  of  error  in  early  practice  has 
een  considerable;  it  is  therefore  too  soon  at  present  to  conipitte  and 
compare  the  number  of  cases  in  which  small-pox  has  occurred  afte^ 
inoculation  and  vaccination/ 

We  are  not  sure  whether  this  be  not  rather  too  much  in  the  spirit 
>f  a  systematic  advocate,    Mr.  Moore  talks  of  failures  from  inocu- 
lation when  first  practised  being  one  in  fifty;  but  it  ought  to  be 
IVecollocted  that  sucli  failures  were  rather  referable  to  the  mode  of 
[communicating  and  managing  the  disease,  than  to  the  occurrence  of 
my  second  affection.     Now  the  case  is  lar  difi'tTent  nilh  vaccina- 
flkni ;  for  *  although  two  children  in  a  w'orkhouse  were  actually  de- 
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stroycd  by  it/  tb^«€  instances  stand  almost  alone  in  the  rerordii 
the  practice ;  am),  however  inefiiciently  the  process  qiby  have  been 
performed  by  tlie  several  factiuatora  who  have  undertaken  the  task 
without  being  qualiHed  for  the  office,  we  do  Dot  iM.^ar,  excepting 
from  the  nio«t  prejudiced  and  partial  quarters,  that  any  Doaiim 
injury  was  ever  intficted  on  the  children  thua  ioeffectuaUj  ope- 
rated upon. 

The  best  $tand  Hhi<  h  the  vaccinist^  cw[i  make  oa  ibe  groood  of 
comparative  estimattSp  is  that  of  the  immense  otiatlittKla  vbidi 
have  undergone  tbe  process  since  ibe  commencement  of  vaccioatioiit 
compared  %vilh  tho^e  siibjecu^i  to  inoculation  in  tbe  aaoie  noaifaer 
of  years  from  its  prinjary  eatabli»hmeiit.  When  ik>e  bear  of  ont 
em^  after  anather,  therefore,  of  small- pox  subsequent  to  c<nr*poXy 
ft  may  be  replied,  that  hud  an  many  children  been  inoculated^  m 
place  of  being  vaccinated,  the  instances  ot  failure  woald  be  ef«a% 
flumeroits.  Whether  such  position  would  be  correct  can  acapcelf 
be  ascertained,  sutce  there  is  no  register  of  the  number  of  failmci 
in  either  case,  and  without  it  no  actuml  calculation  can  be  BMMfe. 
We  have,  however,  been  jtist  favoured  n  tth  a  documenl  from  the 
Sntall'poi  Hoifphal,  vihich,  in  cunnection  with  tbe  reskarks  lint 
accompany  it,  in  highly  favourable  to  the  vaccine  catiae  |  wmA  lei  it 
be  recollected  thit  tbeae  reoMirlts  come  from  one  vi ho  so  far  firooB 
ka^mg  been  an  enihuaiaal  ab  origiiie  in  the  cuum*  of  cow-pox^  haa 
been  accused  by  bis  contemporaries  of  being  a  covert  cueaij  to  its 
success. 

*  Every  passing  month,*  says  Dr.  Adams,  physician  to  tbe  lo^tltati 
just  narofil,  '  servtf^  to  convince  me  of  ihe  absolutely  preY*ent]ve  po«9 
of  r^ccinaiuin  when  properly' conducted.  Not  very  Vmg  stnce,  my  o^ 
lervations  led  me  to  the  inference  that  th^  efficacy  of  m-jcnlalioa,  when 
Coaipaied  with  vaccination,  or  rather  the  probability  of  failuiea  f 
one  aad  ihe  other,  stuod  at  about  the  proportion  of  l^OO  to  1000; 
I  am  now.  to  say  the  leaat,  inclined  to  the  inference,  that  botb» ' 
properly  managed,  are  eqmlly  efficacious;  and  that  the  ioitanreiof 
aulure  we  hear  of,  are  either  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  rery  bi?^  aaan 
bej9  that  have  been  vaccinated,  or  by  the  process  baYin^  bero  mcfi- 
ciently  performed/ 

Such  are  tbe  opinions  of  (be  principal  officer^  not  of  a  riaccsar 
establishment,  but  of  tlie  Small-pox  Hospital,  wbcre»  if  in  ai^ 
place,  failuret^  are  likely  to  be  heard  and  complained  oi.  The  doK 
cument  to  which  we  have  alludeil,  ts  a  statement  of  tfie  tmmbcis 
inoculated,  vaccinated,  and  admitted  with  the  natural  smaD-poa 
during  tbe  last  seien  years.  The  numbers  inoculated,  it  will  be 
ob^rved,  are  mailed  *-  adiutlted;*  since  the  laws  of  dbe  iiiititatiDB  re- 
quire tliat  those  individual!^!  who  are  inoculated,  AstSL  not  leave  the 
hospital  till  the  fear  of  infection  ia  over. 
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Vaccinftted. 
1458      . 

Admitted  for 
naturul  SnmtJ.pot. 

.    .    .     y4 

imr    .    - 

.     .     .      144 

1831      .      . 

.     .      69 

Ifi71     .     . 

.     .      79 

«44G     .     . 

.    .    .    ini 

2318     ,     . 

.     .      141 

3127     ,     . 

.     .     160 

Admitted  for  Ifiotulatiou, 

IBIl  ,  .  .  .  66  .  .  . 

1812  .  .  .  .  B2  ,  .  , 

18IS  .  .  ,  .  50  .  .  . 

1814  .  .  .  ,  35  .  ,  . 

1815  .  .  .  .  IJO  .  .  . 
1B16  .  ,  .  .  37  .  .  • 
1817  ....  42  ..  . 

Tlie  reader  who  shall  cast  his  eye  over  the  above  table  will  per- 
ceive ibat  ihe  iiiunljerB  of  vacciiiated  subjects  have  been  very  much 
iDcreased  durilig  the  three  preceding  years ;  and  that  tJie  nucDbers 
of  casts  of  natural  small-pox  have  been  likewise,  during  the  same 
penuti,  iiTore  numerous  than  belore;  the  chances,  then,  off  failure 
in  both  ways,  that  is,  both  from  the  increased  prevalence  of  small- 
pox intectioiii  and  the  increased  nimiber  of  vaccinated  subject! 
must  have  been  consider:ibly  multiplied;  and  yet  we  are  told  by 
tlie  niedicul  oflicersof  the  Institution^  that  such  failures  are  decidedly 
aud  very  materially  upon  the  decrease  ;  and  let  it  be  agaui  remarked, 
that  such  ^statement  coincs  from  gentlemen  whose  minds,  if  tliey 
were  hkely  to  be  biassed  in  any  way,  would  rather  bend  towards  the 
side  of  inocnlation. 

But,  oo  the  other  hand,  we  hear  of  small-pox  happening  after 
vaccinalion  in  some  institutions  and  districts  in  far  greater  nuinben 
than  would  inaUprobabihty  have  been  the  case,  had  the  individuals, 
instead  of  being  vaccinated,  been  subject  to  inoculation.  The 
children  of  Christ's  Hospital,  for  instance,  are  under  medical  ma- 
nagenient  of  the  most  respectable  kind  ;  and  the  diseases  happening 
in  this  institution  are  carefully  recorded  hi  quarterly  reports.  Now 
in  these  reports,  *  Variola  post  vaccinal i one m*  often  occurs — a  se- 
quence which  was  not  noticed,  at  least  not  recorded,  uhen  the  bo)*i 
were  generally,  as  in  former  years,  inoculaled.  We  have  further, 
another  report  from  authority  of  an  indisputable  kind,  stating,  that 
in  otie  small  town  Eind  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  fifty-four  caaes 
had  been  seen  of  small- pox  subsequently  to  the  vaccine  disease* 
These,  then,  we  repeat,  and  other  testimonies  more  or  lesa  strongly 
to  the  same  effect,  are  certainly  calculated  to  make  us  pause  before 
we  ael  our  hands  to  the  proposition,  that  there  is  an  absolute  identity 
of  preventive  effect  in  genuine  small- pox  and  genuine  cow-pox. 

Vaccination,  however,  has,  we  conceive,  enough  of  positive  evi- 
dence in  its  favour  to  meet  all  that  has  hitherto  been  adv;tncecl 
agliinst  it,  eillier  in  the  way  of  argument  or  fact.  In  the  lirst  place^ 
it  is  to  be  observed,  tliat  with  very  little  exception  indeed,  the  cases 
of  the  variolous  occurring  after  the  vaccme  affection,  are  of  so 
mild  and  moditied  a  nature  as  to  be  hardly  worthy  notice ;  and  that 
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even  when  such  cuse^  assume  in  llie  first  stages  so  mew  hut  of  a  mi- 
ItgnaiU  t\pe,  the  uufavourable  svmploms  soon  die  away,  aad  the 
period  of  danger  in  other  vat  iol oust  disorders  becomes  in  these  ih^ 
period  of  convalescence.  This,  indeed,  with  llie  most  trifling  ex- 
ception, is  so  nmch  the  case,  that  for  our  own  parts  ^e  should 
witness  vvilli  next  to  nothing  of  apprehension,  snialUpo.x  bremkiog 
out  among  our  own  children^  or  ibe  children  of  our  relatives;  and 
the  sti'ongest  evidence  that  has  hitherto  been  adduced  against  vacci- 
nation  has  never  produced  anj^  solicitude  in  our  luiudslhat  the  chit* 
dren  in  whose  welfare  we  are  more  immediately  interested  should 
be  kept  from  smalUpox  exposure.  Secoudlj,  we  may  remark,  that 
tins  kind  of  small- pox,  tlius  modified  and  disarmed  of  all  its  mn]^ 
iiity,  has  su  many  features  of  resemblance  to  those  eruptions  \%  hich 
are  named  chicken-pox,  that  it  is  fair  to  presume  many  supposed 
instances  of  the  former  have  been  in  reality  cases  of  die  latter.  This 
may  easily  be  conceived,  wheu  %ve  advert  to  the  apprehensions  of 
some,  and  we  are  concerned  to  state  the  apparent  desire  of  olbers 
of  meeting  with  facts  adverse  to  the  vaccine  cause.  Indeed^  wc 
scarcely  hear  now,  as  we  were  wont  to  do,  of  chicken* pov,  but 
every  eruption  is  put  down  to  the  head  of  small-pox  after  cow*pox. 

But,  tliirdly,  what  shall  we  say  to  foreign  reports  in  favour  of 
the  new  practice  f  Amsterdam,  it  is  affirmed,  has  not  for  a  long  lime 
seen  a  single  case  of  smalUpox  sub.sequei)t  to  vaccination;  atid  in 
the  year  18]::»,  a  report  was  published  by  the  imperial  histitution of 
France,  staling  that  ^,(J7 1  /^*2'2  subjects  had  been  properly  vacct- 
tiated  in  France,  of  whom  only  icven  iiad  afterwards  taken  tlie  ivroall- 
pox  !  and  it  was  added,  that  the  well  authenticated  cases  of  persons 
taking  the  small- pox  after  variolous  inoculation  are  propartionably 
far  more  numerous:  and,  indeed,  reports  of  a  similar  nature  te^ch 
this  country  from  every  part  of  the  w  orld  in  which  the  new^  practice 
has  obtained — and  where  has  it  not  obtained  f  It  may  be  stdl  urged 
that  tlie  immunity,  after  all,  may  be  only  for  a  time ;  but  besides  that 
this  supposition  violates  the  laws  of  all  analogy,  it  is,  in  truth,  coih 
Irary  to  the  evidence  of  fact.  Dr.  Jenner,  as  we  have  already  no- 
liced|  actually  proved  the  impotency  of  the  smalUpox  virus,  as  ap- 
plied to  individuals  who  had  been  subjected  to  the  cow-pox  fifty 
years  before  the  experiment;  and,  let  it  be  obseried,  as  an  impor- 
tant circumstance,  that  even  natural  cow-pox  b  imparted  in  the  way 
of  inoculation. 

In  conclusion,  then,  we  would  express  it  as  our  sincere  and  un- 
biassed conviction,  that  whether  vaccination  be  or  be  not  precisely 
the  sun»e  as  variolous  inoculation,  in  regard  to  its  preventive 
power  ovt^r  snvalUpox,  it  is  demonstrably  ethcacious  enough  to  jus- 
tify Its  universal  adoption ;  and  tJial  it  deserves  to  be  appreciated 
as  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  ever  bestowed  upon  mankind  by  a 
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r^ienelicent  Provulence.  It  is  u  milH  substitute  for  a  most  malignant 
I^istemper ;  it  is  certainly  not  more  intltieiilial  in  tixciting  latent  com- 
iTplaints  of  the  ronbtilnlum,  mo*it  probably  much  less  so,  llian  the 
fpold  rndculation  ;  and,  to  crov^n  all,  it  cli>es  not  sow  ihc  seeds  among 
;.4he  fomtniniily  ot  a  JMuibsotiic  iind  devastating  distemper! 

On  tlie  merits  of  the  tre;iii^es,  the  title- page?*  of  wbich  stand  at 
I  the  head  of  ihis  article,  we  tteed  say  but  little.  The  first  of  tlje  vo- 
flumes  we  have  indeed  tacitly  expressed  our  approbation  of,  by  the 
iJarge  use  \re  have  mude  of  its  contents.  It  is  a  moi^i  intere?^ting, — we 
liltad  almost  said  (notwithstanding  that  it  is  a  treatise  on  smetl-pox)  a 
'  fa>icinating  work-  'Die  author  has  proved  himself  rich  in  resources 
j  and  masterly  in  die  management  of  them,  Indeetl,  we  have  no 
iJiesitaliori  in  placinsj  this  performance  of  Mr.  Moore  among  the 
[few  lasting  monuments  of  medical  literature.  Sorry,  however,  are 
I*  we  to  add,  that  the  spirit  of  the  partizau  has,  in  the  second  vohinje, 

loo  much  taken  place  of  the  mind  of  the  liberal  and  learned  his- 
jlorian;  \u  composition,  too,  as  a  literary  productiou,  is,  in  all  re- 

gpects^  inferior  to  tlie  other.  The  author  has  been  guilty  in  it  of 
ilnany  offences^  not  merely  against  precision  and  taste,  but  agaiust 
^  the  most  common  principles  of  grammatical  construction ;  and  these 
[become  more  conspicuous  when  contrasted  with  the  chaste  and 
[classical  style  which  pervades  his  History  of  Small-pox. 


p  A R T *  V I »— ^ Ks vr V s  on  th e  Vrox imate  Mecha n ico I  Cit uses  of  the 
General  FhatometiQ  ofihe  Universe-  By  Sir  Richard  Phillips. 
Limdon*      I  ^2  mo. 

I  TT  is  not  without  some  reason  that  the  life  of  a  man  of  science  id 
1^  commonly  thought  dull  and  uninviting.  He  spends  his  lime  in 
[researches  of  remote  utility  and  little  general  interest,  and  it  is  iti 
Wiost  cases  only  by  toilsome  processes,  and  after  repeated  disap- 
jjointments,  that  he  arrives  at  his  results.  There  are  some,  how* 
ever,  who  attain  the  same  ends  by  easier  means,  vvhose  ardent  pro* 
gress  in  discovery  '  no  cold  medium  knows,*  who  scorn  the  slow- 
path  of  gradual  advancement,  and  leap  at  once  beyond  the  farthest 
bounds  of  know  ledge. 

Of  this  small,  but  envied  class,  Sir  Richard  Phillips  appears  to 
be  a  distinguished  member.  His  mind,  unfettered  by  prejudice,  un- 
incumbered by  knowledge,  can  at  one  glance,  and  apparently  without 
I  any  remarkable  expenditure  of  thought,  see  through  the  fallacies  of 
f  those  systems  of  philosophy  which  have  till  now  deluded  the  world^ 
[and  dive  into  the  secret  tbundatious  of  nature.  He  ha*  kindly  and 
,  boldly  determined  to  communicate  bin  discoveries  lo  the  world, 
'With  a  chivalrous  spirit,  worthy  of  a  kujght  of  better  times,  be 
I  despises  the  dangers  w  hich  await  such  an  undertaking.     Of  these 
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d^ngen  he  is  well  aware;  he  knous  that '  comhinatioos  agmiall 
are  more  systematic  aud  compact  in  this  age  than  in  anj 
period  ;*  that  *  prejudices  are  universally  the  tests  of  tntib ;'  mmd  ht 

*  ftiliy  expects  to  be  vilitied, reviled  and  auaiheniatized  for  manj  ^eui 
to  come.  *  He  consoles  himself,  howevt^r,  with  reflecting  dial  wotili 
and  grimaces  break  no  bones;  and  having  the  confidence  oi  t 
lyr  in  the  verity  of  his  general  system,  be  will  bear  his  i 
ivith  patience,  and,  like  a  mart}r,  expect  his  reward  iu  a  cm«ii  of 
glory  in  some  future  age,  when  he  shall  be  inseti&ible  to  tbe  dtaidnt- 
lion/  Upon  this  distant  expectation  he  has  acted,  and  as  *  it  b  Im 
ambition  to  publish  wreni  truths  in  small  books^'  l»e  has  in  a  thin  dito- 
decimo  raised  *  the  first  curtain  which  hitherto  has  veiled  the  Ten- 
Ilk  of  Nature.*  Let  us  hope  that  mankind  may  be  sensible  tn  bis 
aierils,  and  that  his  reward  may  ik>i  be  so  loi^  deferred  as  Us 
jMldesI  fears  anticipate. 

Our  author's  tirst  enterprixe  is  an  attack  upon  the  errors  m»d  iIk 
surdities  of  Newton's  philosophy,  errors,  some  of  wfakili  are  so 
striking  that  he  *  almost  blusha»  to  name'  them.     He  siieers  at  the 

*  a%ikward  attempts*  of  Sir  Ivaac  to  do  that  which  was  reaerfed  Car 
Sir  Richard,  and  ensily  explodes  *  the  pliilo$K»phical  Irmii?  of  gn> 
vitating  forte,  project ile  foit^e,  and  void  space.'  He  eiplams  Id  ei 
how  it  happened,  that  Nenvtoii  was  gradoally  led  from  cme  nottikt 
to  another  to  establish  so  ridiculous  a  system.  It  seems  llial  I 
root  of  the  evil,  tbe  •  first  error,'  was  the  admission  of  the  i 
af  ffravitatjon.  *  Newton  mistook  the  local  canse  of  Ae 
projectiies:  he  adopted  the  errors  of  his  own  age  and  edu 
this  radical  principle  of  his  philosophy/     "Fhls  unfortonle 

*  rcBflered  it  convenient  to  admit  the  other  power  of  an  ion 
jectile  force/  '  tbe  greatest  absurdity  ever  broached  in  sciem 
was  not  from  any  more  creditable  motives^  or  on  better  g 
that  the  notion  of  a  vacuum  was  admitted  into  tbe  sTStem. 

*  h  it  necnsBij  to  examine  in  tbe  first  place,  whether  any 
exists  f»r  does  not  eMstm  space?  N c'w too  aufliilated  such  me 
the  pojpoie  of  conlerring  perpetuity-  on  bts  origbal  prcjectale  iMQel  j 
wid  be,  there  be  matter  in  space,  its  reaislaQce  noald  destroy  tbe  ] 
jectile  force;  for  as  he  ascribed  the  ccntnpetEl  force  tu  en  iBiiBti  er 
jseiaphysical  principle,  and,  as  on  Wu  system,  intenrrning  anftler  eas 
not  re<tmrtd  to  concur  in  prcxiucing  the  motions,  it  unyld,  if  it  ensed. 
necfssarilj  resist  them.  Newtoo,  therefore,  deemed  it  exMHest  m 
ISiertt  that  neClct  b  not  infinitely  di^ii»ed  thronghout  space. ^p.  5t. 

We  confess  tkat  notwithstanding  the  present  rxpoanie  of  ike 
tnaiiy  fallacies  by  vthich  Sir  Iia;ic  Newton  has  decemd  wb^  we 
liHVc  siill  rt'mainJDg  a  sinall  ikfrce  of  kindoeas  towards  hioi,  vhsdk 
m»k«*s  lis  grieve  to  ^ice  him  thus  kwiiij  used.  We  wisk  oar  hm^ 
bad  uparcd  his  rival  a  littki  Bud,  coosdering  that  be  wis  *  m  faUe 
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I  other  men  in  his  estimate  nf  arguments,  derived  from  moral  and 
metapliyHLtral  eoTisicleratioEKs/  censured  liini  less  Jiar^^hly  fur  fsilling 
into  some  of  ll^e  *  errorii  of  hh  own  age  and  cdui-'alioii/ 

Havmg  dLciiled  diat  ^  the  entire  fabric  of  llie  Nevvtonian  physics 
IS  %vithoul  any  natural  foundation/  the  next  step  is  to  erect  a  new 
one;  and  us  '  gravitation  by  itself  U  incapable  of  producing  the 
phenomena/  some  other  moving  power^  some  other  mode  of  ac* 
counting  for  the  operations  of  nature^  must  be  sought  for.  Sir 
Richard  has  found  (wonderful  discovery)  that  it  is  molion  which  is 
the  great  moving  power,  the  cauise  of  all  motion,  the  *  universal 
principle/  ^  the  source  of  momentum  or  potentiality/ and  'the  ani- 
maiing  soul  of  the  universe."  It  is  to  molion  that  all  phenomena 
of  mutter  are  referred* 

*  As  it  affects  atoms  it  produces  various  densities;  as  it  affects  aggre- 
gates it  creates  varii^d  organizHtions;  and  as  it  affects  different  aggregates 
it  developes  die  relative  properties  of  matter.  It  appears,  in  triiih,  to  be 
the  proximate  agent  of  Omnipatence,  and  to  be  a  direct  emanation  from 
the  primary  and  eternal  source  of  all  power/ — p.  15. 

It  seems  that  all  change  of  place  is  occasioned  by  motion,  and 
however  startling  the  proposition  may  be  al  first,  the  following  rea- 
soning places  it  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  common  phenomenon  of 
a  stone  falling  to  the  ground  is  the  consequence  of  a  downward 
motion. 

'  Here  is  a  phenomenon  of  motion  ;  the  cause  therefore  must  be  ana* 
lagous,  i.  e.  must  t>e  motion;  it  must  be  co*equal  lo  the  effect,  i,  e, 
equal  motion;  and  it  must  be  lit  or  applicable  to  the  end,  i.  e»  il  must 
be  in  the  direction  of  the  motion  produced.'— p.  l6. 

Our  author  next  goes  on  to  explain  that  the  particular  motion 
which  id  the  cause  of  all  terrestrial  phenomena  is  the  rotary 
motion  of  the  earth,  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  originally  im* 
pressed  on  il,  and  to  have  reduced  it  from  a  chaotic  masi  to  its  pre- 
t€nt  state  of  order* 

*  We  know  from  the  diurnal  phenom^a,  that  the  earth  and  atmosphere 
have  sucb  a  common  rotatory  motion  ;  without  which  the  common  or- 
bicular force  must  confer  on  the  masses  unequal  momenta.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  necessary  mechanical  effect  of  such  common  rotatory  mol ion,  to 
equalize  the  momenta  of  masses  of  irarious  density,  and  tu  force  them 
to  range  tbemnelves,  or  to  seek  to  range  themselves,  on  concentric  cir- 
cles or  radii  of  rutation  invei^l^  as  their  respective  densitits*  By  their 
mutual  collision  the  lighter  bodies  must,  by  the  mechani*.m  of  equal 
momenta  and  equilibria,  ascend  from  the  centre  towards  tbe  circum- 
ference ;  and  the  heavy  ones  be  forced  towards  the  centre.  Such  must 
be  the  law  governing  nil  njasses  that  are  free  to  move  among  one  ano- 
ther, as  fluids  and  unrestmined  lolids.  It  is  an  effect  resuhnig  from  the 
action  and  reaction  of  the  earth  and  atmosphere,  and  is  a  necevsary  re^ 
8uli  of  the  mechanism  by  which  a  twofold  motion  produGOs  an  barmo* 

ji  B  4  niou« 
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nious  balance  of  forces,  among  the  heterogeneous  parts  of  which  the 
terrestrial  mass  is  composed.' — p.  20. 

According  to  the  vulgar  notions  of  the  nature  of  matter  there 
are  some  objections  to  this  reasoning.  A  uniform  rotary  motioo 
alone  could  never  cause  a  body  to  ascend  or  descend,  and  would 
have  no  tendency  to  make  it  move  except  in  its  own  accustomed 
circles.  There  could  be  no  mutual  collisions  among  bodies  uni- 
formly revolving  round  a  common  centre.  These  notions,  how- 
ever, Sir  Richard  \«*as  bom  to  overthrow,  and  when  he  Ins  ex- 
pounded what  is  meant  by  the  '  mechanism  of  equal  momenta  and 
equilibria,'  we  shall  comprehend  more  clearly  why  the  earth  ha% 
as  he  has  discovered,  arrai^ed  itself  in  concentric  shells  of  de- 
creasing density.  Things  being,  by  whatever  means,  thus  situated^ 
and  every  portion  of  matter  having  a  station  appropriated  to  h 
precisely  suited  to  its  bulk,  density,  and  rotatory  velocity,  if  any 
extrinsic  force  disturb  this  harmonious  regularity,  and  project  a 
heavier  body  upwards,  among  the  more  sethereal  particles  that  are 
performing  their  gyrations  in  the  upper  regions,  they,  impatient  of 
the  weight  and  tardiness  of  their  new  associate,  repel  the  intruder 
downwards  to  hb  natural  station. 

*  That  is  to  say,  a  body  suddenly  elevated  from  an  inferior  circle  of 
rotation  into  one  where  a  more  rapid  motion  exists,  or  where  a  motion 
exists  which  does  not  accord  with  the  density  of  the  elevated  body,  is 
necessarily  expelled  from  superior  strata  to  inferior  strata  till  it  finds  its 
true  level,  or  balance  of  motion  and  density,  or  till  it  finds  support  above 
its  due  station  in  the  concrete  or  fixed  masses  of  the  earth's  sorfice.'-^ 
p.  24. 

Labouring,  as  we  are,  under  the  prejudices  of  our  education^  we 
should  not  have  thought  the  effect  of  the  elevation  of  a  body  to  be  such 
as  is  here  described.  We  should  have  thought  that  the  revolving  par- 
ticles having  no  motion,  and  no  tendency  to  motion,  in  a  central  di- 
rection, could  not  communicate  any  in  that  direction,  aud  that  in- 
stead of  driving  the  slower  body  up  or  down,  they  would  accelerate 
it  till  its  velocity  would  be  equalized  with  their  own.  But  Sir 
Richard  sets  all  these  matters  in  quite  a  new  light ;  we  are  williog 
to  give  up  otir  error,  and  to  allow  that  the  particles  of  matter  take 
a  malicious  delight  in  keeping  down  their  inferiors  ;  and  we  do  it 
the  more  readily  as  we  are  pleased  with  the  analogy  between  this 
new  property  of  matter  and  some  of  the  propensities  of  htiman  na- 
ture. Thus  it  is  among  mankind,  that  when  an  aspiring  individnd 
attempts,  whether  ^  by  muscular  or  explosive  force,  to  raise  himself 
into  the  '  superior  strata,'  the  exclusive  spirit  of  those  amoi^ 
whom  he  wishes  to  fix  himself  often  repels  him  to  his  former  and 
<  due  level.'  Thus  it  may  happen  that  Sir  Richard,  who  has  ele* 
vated  himself  in  a '  novel  or  unnatural  directiou'  into  the  ifgioBs  of 
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icience,  oiay  find  his  flijiiit  curtaileil  by  the  envy  nnd  prfjiiHircs  of 

the  '  circumanibit'Ut*  phrlosriphers,  and  be   *  ckikcled'  tlow(»\\arti!«j 

'  till  his  o:yrations  are  coniracletl  lo  a  proportion  more  jjiiitnble  to  his 

bulk  and  density , 

The  same  principles  are  applied,  and  in  a  similar  manner,  to  ac- 

>  count  far  die  motions  of  the.  |datiet*;,  and  ijtome  of  the  oifier  |iheno- 

l.mena  of  the  universe.     We  shall,  however,  conler*t  unrselvt's  with 

1  having  given  a  general  ontlinej  and  for  a  fuller  eKposiiion  of  this 

I  eublime  theory  refer  the  reader  to  ihe  work  itself,  where,  if  be 

j  Bhould  not  be  enlightened,  he  cannot  fail  of  bein**  amuvHed, 

Before  we  conclude  we  cannot  refrain  from  j^ivjoitj  one  sfiecimen 

j  of  a  new  method  of  analytical  investigation,  of  whieh  Sir  Riilmrd 

has  made  considerable  use,  and  which,  in  researches  of  this  n»ture, 

will  doubtless  be  found  a  wonderful  assistance,    m  is  put  for  mo- 

nientutn,  d  for  density,  and  r  for  radiuH,     *  And  m  being  =  rX^A 

1      .  m         ,  m  ,        */m       I        .      ,  ,  .    ^ 

IT  J8  =  —.and  m  =  —  V  r/  —  -"- ;  that  is  dm^dm  ;  or  m  is  to 
I  1/  '  d   "^  d    ^ 

iffit^s  d  to  d;  /.  e.  the  relative  njomenta  are  directly  as  the  densi- 

I  ties/ — p,  g6\ 

We  are  mformed  in  a  note,  that  *  Wisdom  in  an  individual  i*  al- 

I  way»  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  number  of  prejudices  which  he  over- 

I  comes/     If  this  proposition  be  true  in  its  full  extent,  if  every  new 

[prejudice  that  is  dismissed  adds  something  to  our  wisdom,  and  if 

jjcnowledge  thus  arises  from  a  rapid  succession  of  error,  we  congra* 

Itulate  Sir  Richard  on  the  strength  of  mind  which  he  has  displayed  in 

divesting  himself  of  old  prejudices  {for  prejudices  no  doubt  they 

I  %vere)  on  the  subject  of  physics,  and  exchanging  them  for  new  ones. 

[If  he  has  been  equally  successful  in  religion,  politics,  and  trade,  he 

►will  soon  be  held  the  *  Wise'  x«t*  9^0x^1^* 


[Art,VU* — The  Noriheim  Courts;  containing  Original  Memoirs 
of  the  Sovereigns  of  Sweden  and  Denmark^  since  lltKi,  By 
Mr,  John  Brown*     2  vols,  8vo-     London,      ISiy. 

TNSTEAD  of  fabricating  nations,  as  in  former  times,  the  nnrthem 
"*-  parts  of  Europe,  it  would  seem,  are  now  chiefly  employed  in 
manufacturing  spurious  memoirs.     With  us  such  productions  ore 

I  not  indigenous ;  but  the  courts  of  Petersburgh,  Stockholm,  and 

I  Copenhagen  have,  within  the  hist  century,  furnished  ample  mate- 
riak  for  them,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  they  have  not  been  neg- 

I  lecied. 

Mr.  Brown  is  the  last  in  the  field,  and,  with  a  considerable  share 

'  of  gallantry,  has  dared  lo  tread  in  the  steps  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Wruxall, 
without  taking  warning  bj  his  examplei  or  proiiting  by  hi^  errors. 

In 
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In  scandal  and  indecency  he  has  gone  far  beyond  his  pre3ecc»ori 
but  without  his  good  humour,  without  his  knack  of  wntiog,  ami 
without  even  tliat  very  minor  accompli&limenty  a  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  compilation.  Note  is  heaped  upon  note,  like  Pelioti 
Ossa,  and  a  more  clumsy  and  unworkmanlike  performance 
produced  by  Mich  a  process  we  have  seldom  witnei^sed. 

We  could  however  forgive  this  want  of  method,  if  there  wctc  no 
more  serious  cauae  for  reprehension.  The  book,  id  its  pfCJcnl 
i^tate,  is  too  gross  for  perusal,  and  the  author  ought  to  have  koowmt 
though  tlie  prurient  descriptions  and  indelicacies  with  whick  it 
abounds  might  be  less  offensive  in  a  foreign  tongue,  they  wouU  br 
no  miuns  bear  iraitslation  into  otirs«  We  say  in  a  foreign  tongiie; 
for,  ni  spite  of  the  strenuous  disavowal  in  the  Preface,  the  whole  ii 
little  belter  tlian  a  compilation,  and  *  the  Danish  Manuscript  found 
on  board  the  Dapper/  :ind  *  the  Swedish  Manuscript,  written  hjM 
person  btlonging  to  the  Household  of  the  King,'  are  equally  lo  be 
relied  upon  as  authentic  documents. 

During  a  residence  of  some  mouths  in  Sweden,  Mr*  Brown  eoiK 
trtved  to  scrape  together  a  variety  of  tales,  (whether  true  or  false  it 
mattered  not,  provided  tliey  were  tales,)  relating  to  the  histories  of 
Sweden  and  Denmark  during  the  late  reigns;  and  these  iEDpeff€Cl 
memorials  he  has  eked  out  by  copious  extracts  from  every  wofk 
which  haij  been  published  for  the  last  century,  from  the  j^ntYU«J  He» 
gtflter  to  Sir  John  Carr,  and  above  all,  by  a  frequent  recnrretice  It 
Kister»  '  Characters  and  Anecdotes  of  the  Court  of  Swedeiu* 

\V' hat  circumstame  originally  led  Mr.  Brown  to  Sweden  dm 
not  appear,  though  he  speaks  of  it  a!i  ^  a  secure  and  agreeable 
lum  in  the  hour  of  persecution/  Without  inquiring  into  p«r 
lars»  therefore,  we  shall  proceed  at  once  to  the  moHl  prmniMM 
feature  of  his  history,  and  the  origin,  we  presume,  of  his  book.  Ii 
the  beginning  of  1808,  a  revolution  of  some  kind,  Uiat  should  take 
the  reins  of  government  from  the  feeble  hands  of  Gu5»tavus  IV.,  wis 
amdittedlo  be  indispensable  by  all  parlies  in  Sweden,  Indepead^nlljf 
of  those  who  favoured  the  French  or  Russian  faction,  a  new  ' 
had  sprung  up  »ince  the  accession  of  Gustavu^  K  who  owed 
importance  to  commercial  pursuits^  and  were  altogether 
sen  ted  in  the  e  states  of  the  k  ingdom :  and  tlie  principal 
this  Uiird  party  were  the  chief  actors  on  the  present  occa»i4m«  Tkc 
cauties  wliidi  led  to  the  unliappy  state  of  ttiirtgs  we  are  uaw  ftbout 
lo  describe,  have  been  already  explained  in  our  Siiteenth  Number; 
it  will  he  sul^icicnt  therefore  to  mention,  that  something  rotten  tvi- 
<lehtly  appearing  in  the  stale  of  Sweden,  it  was  resolved  to  send  lo 
Ent^land  tor  assistance,  and  to  endeavour  to  transplant  Oil  Swtdtah 
soil  some  of  the  benefits  of  llie  Euglish  constitution. 

*  The  author  of  these  pages  was  the  person  selected  to  iatUDducetlK 

sobjecl 
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Piubject  by  letter  to  tlie  British  cabinet.     He  wms  al ready  personally 

Icnown  to  Mr.  SpenCf  r  Ptrcevjil,  with  whom  he  bad  had  much  inler- 

tour^  relativtj  lo  ili*?  ftiriiery  in  Great  Britain,  and  by  British  subjccls, 

"  Aro«fricaii  ship%  papf  rs  and  seann^n*N  tertifirttie^i;  and  more  especially 

spec  tin:;  the  ul)syrd  and  ruinous  order  in  council,  which  Mr.  Brown 

lever  rcusidered  and  treated  as  more  likely  to  ?>trike  at  the  root  of  our 

nantifactures,  that)  seriously  to  distress  the  foe.     On  theiitr subjects  Mr. 

Spenc  er  Perceval   more  than  once  conterred  the  honour  of  asking  his 

fgjpinion^  and  the  almost  matchlens  suavity  of  manners  by  which  that 

iin»n»>ier  ivjts  distinguished,  induced   Mr.  Brown,  on  the  15th  April, 

l|80H«  to  address  the  overture  in  question  to  that  gentleman.' 

I  After  some  previous  correspondence,  Mr.  Perceval  ofticiully  agreed 

Ito  receive  Mr.  Biowti  *  as  an  accredited  agent  front  the  constitii- 

ftional  party  m  Sweden.' 

These  vv  ere  critical  times  for  Sweden !  Mr.  Brown^on  the  one  haod, 
[dispatched  to  England  to  ofter,  as  he  lells  us  after wartU,  the  rever- 
iBion  of  the  Swedish  crown  to  tlie  Duke  of  Gloucester;  and  a  con* 
[fidential  person  at  the  same  monient  sent  to  France,  '  to  ascertain 
[%iliether,   in    case  of  the  dethronenienl  of  Gustavus,  Buonaparte 
rii'ould  permit  the  people  of  Sweden  to  form  an  independent  go- 
Vemment/    Tlie  answer  v^hich  arrived  first,  if  favourable,  was  to  he 
immediately  accepted*     The  auk  ward  dilemma  of  two  kings  in  real 
life  snjeliing  to  one  nosegay  was  however  happily  avoided  by  the 
laconic  manner  in  which   the  overture  made  lo  Napoleon  was  re- 
f  ceived.     *  The  application  comes  too  late/  says  he  ;  *  rny  w ord  is 
pledged  to  the  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark,  and  to  the  Emperur  of 
Rusisia.'     *  The  reply/  observes  Mr.  Brow  n,  *  was  short  and  pithy/ 
1  and  this  comprizes  the  whole  of  his  observatirm  upon  it ;  while  the 
'  failure  (as  might  he  expected)  of  his  ne^ociatious  w  ith  the  British 
government  leads  him  to  inveigh  at  great  length  u;^aiu8t  *  the  affected 
delicacy' of  Ales^srs,  Perceval  and  Canning,  an  he  professionally  calls 
Ibem,  and  to  tax  the  former  with  placing  an  nisuperable  bar  in  the 
way  of  any  definite  arran*jement'^by  having,  with  a  degree  of  feel- 
ing Ktrongly  contrasted  with  the  conduct  of  l^uonaparte,  refused  to 
treat  with  Mr.  Brown,  until  it  was  fully  ascertained  that  any  at- 
tempt aga)n!»t  the  life  of  Gustavus  formed  no  part  of  the  plot. 

This,  as  fur  as  we  know%  was  Mr  Brown*^  tirst  exploit  in  the 
diplomatic  liue^  and  we  hope,  for  the  sake  of  others,  that  it  w  ill  be 
tlie  la>l ;  for  tliouj^h  the  contemptuous  tone  in  winch  he  speaks  of 
all  kingly  government,  the  distem|>ered  sensibility  with  which  he 
sobs  over  the  fall  of  Buonaparte^  and  sundry  other  never-failing 
aymptoms,  clearly  point  out  llie  enlightened  class  of  politicians  to 
which  he  belongs;  we  should  ntit  have  been  enabled  so  decidedly  lo 
'  proclaim  Win  total  uiifitue:>s  for  tlie  task  upon  which  he  was  em* 
ployed,  had  he  not  taken  the  trouble  of  infornung  us  ihut  he  is  an 
,  advocate  for  what  he  i»  pleased  to  call  *  the  pristine  purity'  of  the 
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House  of  Commons,  as  faithfully  depicted  by  the  lively  amt  learned 
peucil  of  the  venerable  Major  Cartwright. — We  bear  no  ill  will  to 
Mr.  Brown,  and  are  willing  therefore  to  hope  that  his  gloomy  mn- 
ticipations  of  the  ruin  impending  over  this  ill-fated  country  may  have 
a  due  effect  on  his  future  conduct,  and  induce  him  to  consult  his 
personal  safety,  by  timely  seeking  a  permanent  abode  elsewhere. 

^rhe  antipathy  shewn  hy  the  unfortunate  Gustavus  towards  Buo> 
naparte  (which,  however  impolitic  it  might  be  in  a  king  of  Sweden 
openly  to  profess,  ought  not  to  prejudice  him  in  the  eyes  of  an 
Englishman)  has  injured  him  irreparably  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Brown. 
His  aversion  too  was  the  less  accountable,  because  Buonaparte, 
according  to  our  author's  view  of  the  matter,  *  always  seemed  deai« 
rous  of  sparing  this  monarch,  and  even  offered  an  increase  of  ter- 
ritory as  the  recompense  of  his  remaining  at  peace.'  In  other 
words,  it  was  of  importance  to  this  merciful  conqueror  that  Swe^ 
den  should  not  appear  in  the  lists  against  him,  and  he  would  there- 
fore have  been  glad  to  purchase  her  neutrality. 

Nothing  could  be  more  wild  and  untractable  than  the  conduct 
ef  Gustavus  in  all  his  dealings  with  the  allied  powers  :  be  was  be- 
yond doubt  physically  unfit  to  play  the  great  part  which  he  had 
the  ambition  to  attempt,  but  he  was  a  high-minded  and  honourable 

Kntleman,  sincerely  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  Sweden,  and  jea- 
ns of  her  national  fame ;  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  therefore  to 
attach  any  credit  to  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Brown,  that  *  he 
seized  a  subsidy  from  this  country  in  its  way  to  Russia,'  or  that,  dur- 
ing the  time  he  was  engaged  with  his  army  in  Germany,  he  offered 
to  sell  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  for  seven  millions  of  dollars,  the 
whole  of  the  territory  which  remained  to  Sweden  of  the  German 
conquests  made  by  the  Great  Gusta\-us.  Whatever  might  be  his 
errors  and  follies,  (and  they  were  manifold,)  and  however  just  his 
compulsory  abdication,  the  circumstances  of  his  foil  have,  in  our 
opinion,  fully  expiated  them,  and  ought  to  have  secured  him  from 
such  calumnies  as  those  wc  have  noticed.  His  career  was  iN>t  san- 
guiuary  and  remorseless,  like  that  of  Buonaparte,  or  perhaps  the 
sensibilities  of  Mr.  Brown  might  have  been  called  forth  in  his  fa- 
vour ;  and  it  is  amusing  to  observe  that  the  introduction  of  the  con- 
scription, which  was  one  of  the  most  grievous  charges  against 
Gustavus,  has  been  followed  up  by  the  present  king  without,  as  far 
as  we  know,  any  remonstrance  or  opposition. 

Hiat  we  may  not  be  accused  of  enlisting  Mr.  Brown  among 
the  admirers  of  Buonaparte  on  slight  grounds,  we  present  our 
readers  with  the  following  passage. 

*  The  short-si<;hle(l  p«>licy  adopted  in  1807  by  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
towards  the  Bourbonb  of  Spain  has,  in  some  degree,  given  a  colourin*; 
f)f  retributive  justice  to  his  present  isolated  and  melancholy  state,    h 
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is  however  an  act  as  little  to  bt;  JDStifieJ  m  that  with  which  his  enemies 
reproucb  the  e\-emjieror.  Cutherine,  wiilj  ]>rovocatiotib  equal  lo  the 
gaolers  ut  Btiofiaparie,  with  poliucal  temptaUunb  a$  strong  as  those 
^hich  seducer!  the  latttr,  win;]}  abstained  from  contining  or  rniiitber- 
itig  her  royal  guests,  although  the  crime  might  have  thrown  all  Sweden 
intu  her  hati<ls.  There  is  not  in  all  Europe,  tit  the  present  tiay,  a  iingla 
monarch  who  mif»ht  not,  five  years  back,  as  reasonably  have  anticipated 
the  dreadl'u!  banishment  inflicted  on  the  great  conqueror  of  Euiope,  as 
thai  it  should  ever  be  his  fate*  The  example  settt  aside  the  finest  qua- 
lities of  the  human  mind;  oppresses  the  lallen,  and  violates  the  law  of 
honour  and  of  nations;  as  a  precedent  it  is  highly  dangerous;  and 
some  of  those  princes  by  whom  it  has  been  adopted,  or  iheir  descend- 
ants, may  as  bitterly  rue  the  shortsighted  policy  thai  led  to  the  iucarce- 
rraCionof  Buonaparte,  as  that  gnat  man  certsiinly  vm^t  have  regretted 
his  treatment  of  the  Bourbons  of  Spain.  Great  mural  principles  ara 
seldom,  if  ever,  violated  with  impunity/ 

Settiag  aside  its  want  of  grammar,  this  is  fully  equal  lo  any  thing 
in  Mr.  Hobboiisc  or  Sir  Robert  Wilson !  It  does  not  however 
strike  us  that  ttie  lawn  of  hospitality  and  nations  were  as  much 
violated  by  the  conliiiemeivt  of  Buonaparte,  as  they  would  have 
been  by  the  detention  or  murder  of  Gnstavus  the  Fourth  and  tlie 
Duke  of  Sudermania,  (the  royal  guesjts  alluded  to  ;)  oor  have  we 
heard  that  '  this  great  man/  a^  he  is  called,  ever  testified  any  very 
vehement  symptoms  of  regret  for  his  treatment  of  the  Bombons, 
or  of  any  one  else,  after  having  injured  and  oppressed  them;  but 
5Ir,  Brown  says  he  muiil  have  doue  so,  and  though  this  is  not  a 
very  logical  mode  of  argument,  it  certainly  is  one  not  easdy  dis- 
puted* 

The  notes  of  this  work  are  so  contrived  as  to  present,  as  it  were, 
the  concentrated  essence  of  Mr.  Browu*s  opinions  upon  several 
momentous  questions.  There  is  a  very  choice  one  on  the  Copen- 
hagen expedition,  in  which  the  severe  blow  which  tha  author's 
feelings  suffered  by  '  so  wanton  an  aggression'  is  very  pathetically 
depicted.  The  Swedes  too,  by  ins  account,  were  equally  shocked, 
though  they  blamed  us  for  not  retaining  possession  of  Zealand. 
Now  without  looking  tartlier  than  to  the  enmity  which  prevails  be* 
tween  the  two  countries,  we  beg  leave  to  doubt  the  fornrer  part  of 
litis  statement,  though  we  can  well  imagine  there  were  a  few  *  old 
crab  trees'  at  Stockholm  who  bewailed  the  transaction,  as  some  of 
ours  did  at  honie«  Tliatthe  king  was  heertv  in  our  cause  also  was 
a  sufficient  reason  with  njany  to  conspire  a«:ani>t  it — and  that  he  was 
so  there  can  be  no  qutstion,  (in  spite  of  Mr.  lirown's  insinuations 
respecting  his  distrust  of  the  iirtentions  of  (ireat  Britain,)  or  he 
would  uot  have  exposed  himself,  as  he  did,  to  the  risk  af  iiivasioti 
both  by  the  Rtissians  and  Do  ties. 

This  fidelity  oti  his  paj  t  however  was  not  h»st  sight  of  by  the 
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grand,  impressive  and  picturesque  than  any  state  or  theatrical  pro* 
cession,  in  the  arrangement  of  which  the  tasteful  Gastavus  had  ever 
Iteen  engaged.  In  the  midst  of  excruciating  agonies  his  eyes  lost  not 
their  briliiancy,  and  his  finely  expressive  features  displayed  the  triumph 
of  fortitude  over  pain.  Terrible  and  sudden  as  was  this  disaster,  it  did 
Bot  deprive  him  of  self-possec»sion;  he  seemed  more  affected  by  the  tears 
that  trickled  down  the  hard  yet  softened  features  of  the  veterans  who 
had  fought  by  his  side,  than  by  the  wound  which  too  probably  vrould 
soon  end  his  life.  As  the  bearers  of  the  royal  litter  ascended  from 
flight  to  flight  he  raised  his  head,  evidently  to  obtain  a  better  view  of 
the  grand  spectacle  of  which  he  formed  the  principal  and  central  ob- 
ject. When  he  arrived  at  the  grand  gallery  level  with  the  state  apart- 
ments, he  made  a  sign  with  his  hand  that  the  bearers  should  halt,  and 
looking  wistfully  around  him,  he  said  to  Baron  Armfelt,(who  wept  and 
sobbed  aloud,)  *'  I  low  strange  it  is  I  should  rush  upon  my  fate  af^er  the 
recent  warnings  I  had  received!  my  mind  foreboded  evil;  I  went  re- 
luctantly, impelled,  as  it  were,  by  an  invisible  hand ! — I  am  fully  per- 
suaded when  a  man's  hour  is  come,  it  is  in  vain  he  strives  to  elude  it!* 
After  a  short  pause  he  continued,  **  Perhaps  my  hour  is  not  yet  arrived. 
1  would  willingly  live,  but  am  not  afraid  to  die.  If  I  survive,  I  may 
yet  trip  down  these  flights  of  steps  again,  and  if  I  die — why  then,  en- 
closed in  my  cofhn,  my  next  descent  will  be  on  my  road  to  the  mauso- 
leum in  the  Ridderholm  church."  ' — vol.  ii.  p.  l68. 

In  the  character  of  Ankarstromy  and  in  his  conduct  during  hit 
last  moments,  a  striking  similarity  may  be  traced  to  the  wretched 
Bellingham;  the  same  fanatical  satisfaction  at  the  perpetralioQ 
of  the  crime,  the  same  presumptuous  confidence  of  pardon  from 
the  Almighty.  That,  as  Mr.  Brown  observes,  this  dreadful  self- 
delusion  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Sweden  is  sufficiently  clear,  as 
\i'ell  from  the  case  to  which  we  have  adverted,  as  from  other  iiH 
stances  of  more  recent  date,  where  criminals,  condemned  for  the 
worst  of'crimes,  have  exhibited,  in  their  last  moments,  a  most  dis- 
gusting mixture  of  hardened  guilt  and  confident  security. 

With  the  explanation  given  of  it  by  Mr.  Brown  we  compre- 
hend why,  as  he  says, '  the  gallows  saves  many  a  soul,'  should  be  a 
common  expression  ;  but  that  '  many  instances  should  occur  in 
Sweden  of  honest  and  respectable  persons*  committing  crimes  with 
a  view  to  place  themselves  in  a  predicament  where  they  may  fairly 
be  entitled  to  the  aid  of  clergy,  and  thereby  ensure  their  future  sal- 
vation, can  only  be  credited  by  those  >\  ho  believe,  with  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  salubrious  valley  in  Nor- 
way frequently  quit  it  from  a  premature  apprehension  of  the  pains 
and  penalties  attendant  on  longevity. 

On  the  death  of  the  king,  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Sudermania 
succeeded  as  regent.     Economy,  according  to  Mr.  Brown,  now 
took  the  place  of  profusion,  and  a  stop  was  put  to  the  strong  mea- 
sures adopted  by  Gustavus  to  check  the  revolutionaiy  spirit  so  ra- 
pidly 
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pidly  gaining  ground*  Tbe  inotler jlion,  liowever,  displayed  'm  llie 
new  councils  does  not  appear  lo  have  reconciled  \lm  parties  winch 
now  predominated  m  Sweden;  nor  is  it  surprising,  tvheu  we  exa- 
mine theni^  that  the  lute  kingdioufd  liave  considered  diet  no  ordinary 
means  were  likely  to  be  effectual  in  obijiiniiig  that  object. 

*  In  the  year  1792  lliere  were  two  parties  in  Sweden  actively  at  work. 
The  one  was  composted  of  General  Baron  Armft?lt  and  his  partisans, 
whose  object  it  wa^  to  throvv  Sweden  rnU»  ihc  itrmv  of  Rui*hia;  the 
other  consisted  of  nven  more  formidable  by  their  talent  than  numbers, 
who  conceived  that  Sweden  was  too  poor  a  counlry  to  maintain  a  mo- 
narchiciil  government  and  a  large  standing  army*  They  were  for 
adopting  a  government  **imilar  to  that  adopted  in  the  United  States,  and 
lo  endeavour  to  do  without  a  king  or  hereditary  nobtc*i.  A  gentleman 
named  Thorild  wrote  a  work  entitled  "  Tlie  L^iberty  of  Reason  devei- 
loped  lo  the  Regent  of  the  Swedish  Nation/'  The  author  addressed  it 
lo  the  regent,  and  called  upon  him  to  remove  the  shackles  imposed  by 
kings  and  regents  on  human  freedi^m,  and  dwelt  with  entlwisiasm  on  the 
happiness  Sweden  mi^ht  enjoy  yoder  a  virtuous  and  IVnga!  republican 
system.  Thi;*  httppeucd  on  die  21st  December;  in  the  evening  the 
pamphlet  was  suppressed,  and  the  author  taken  itno  custody/ 

This  proceeding,  as  might  be  exjiected*  excited  a  considerable 
ferment  in  the  town,  atid  we  titul  the  rej;enl,  in  spite  of  the  gentle- 
ness and  moderation  of  bis  coiinctis,  threatened  with  the  fate  of  his 
brother.  The  next  day  the  cause  wtis  lieariL  *  Tliorild  conducted 
Ijjs  own  defence,  and  this  with  ^o  iimcb  Kpnit  and  ehj<|uence/  says 
3Vlr*  Brown,  *  that  the  spectators  cjuitiht  the  enlhnsiasm  inspired  by 
his  bold  sentiments;  and  certain  pa5Sages  of  bis  speech' (which,  we 
conclnde,  were  those  indicating  resistance  lo  all  legitimate  autho* 
rity)  '  were  loudly  applauded*  It  ended  in  his  release,  and  his  being 
escorted  litune  by  a  large  concourse  of  citizens,  shouting  liberty  for 
ever,  Thorild  for  ever/ 

Of  the  military  and  naval  details  of  this  reign,  as  given  by  Mr. 
Brown,  vvc  cannot  say  much,  for  in  truth  there  is  liotbing  to  be 
»aid.  From  a  work  entitled  *  Scandinavian  Letters/  published  in 
179^),  which  we  have  long  known  and  which  we  believe  to  be  au- 
thentic, he  has  extracted  upwards  of  twenty  pages  containing  the 
details  of  the  naval  caurpaign  of  179^;  these  are  peculiarly  niter- 
esting,  as  tlie  chief  sutlerers  on  the  Russian  f^ide  %vere  Englishmen 
in  the  service  of  the  empress;  and  more  daring  intrepidityi  and 
unavailing  gal1antr>  have  never  beeiidtsplaved  than  by  the  Captaina 
Marshall  and  Demiisoti  otk  this  occasion. 

We  have  already  remarked  on  the  licence  in  which  Mr-  Brown 
indulges  in  speaking  of  public  characters.  Excepting  that  *  in- 
genious, tasteful,  and  scieutitic  nobleman  the  Chevaber  Edler- 
crantz,'  who,  us  a  soiMlisanl  poet,  philos<iphcr,  playwright,  and  in- 
spector, would  hardly  ventuie  to  oflFend  ;i  brother  savaftt^  and  *  the 
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corptilutit^  cotivjvial,  t'questiiau  kniglit  Sir  Lcvett  1  laiLsotii  qiioticiam 
chuniberlaiii  to  the  Duke  uf  Modeiia,  and  grand  cross  aoil  distrn 
butor  of  tlie  (.)rder  of  St.  Joachim,  than  whom  no  one  could 
conduct  himself  in  a  more  gentUmaulif  manner/  we  do  not  re- 
collect another  of  whom  this  fastidious  person  sptaLii  hi  terms  of 
luleruble  respect.  Even  the  inti^jj^rily  of  Mr.  Pitt's  political  prin- 
ciple»i  w\m\  the  wisdom  of  Sir  VV  illiam  Scott's  decisions,  are  called 
ill  cptestiiHi  by  him  in  no  very  measured  terms;  and  we  arc  not 
ttiercfore  surprised  at  the  indecent  manner  in  which  he  has  vented 
his  bplecn  at  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Thornton  as  English  minister 
at  Stock  hoi  nit  or  at  the  Myriilous  language  in  which  be  assails  De 
Conincki  a  very  respectable  banker  at  Co}»enhagen. 

As  neither  of  lliese  gentlemen  had,  as  far  as  we  know,  written  on 
the  *  Northern  Courts/  and  cannot  therefore  have  interfered  with 
Mr.  Brown^s  literary  labours,  their  names  are  marked  with  obloquy 
purely  to  gi^atily  some  malevolent  feeling.  Those  who  have  pre- 
ceded hiiu  as  authors  are  com]>aratively  fair  game  for  criticism. 
Let  us  see  how  he  has  executed  *  the  act  of  duty  w  hicb  was  im- 
posed u|iou  liim  by  gratitude,'  as  he  tells  us  in  his  preface. 

*  Next  to  VVhitelock's  Journal/ says  Mr.  Brown,  *  the  best  work 
extant  is  the  [lev,  Mr.  Coxe^s/     As,  however,  he  was  before  de- 
scribed '  though  not  a  servile  man  still  as  a  flatterer  of  kings/  and  as 
sundry  errors  are  remarktid  in  \m  book,  we  naturally  trembled  fo 
those  of  whom  no  such  favourable  mention  was  likely  to  be  made. 

Of  these  the  first  %'ictim  is  Mr.  Joseph  Acerbj.  *  His  work  L 
made  up  of  plagiarisms,  of  original  falsehoods^  and  sheer  nonsense/ 
'iliis,  it  nm^it  be  confessed,  is  rather  a  tranchatii  style  of  criticism, 
and  though  it  may  be  true,  for  aught  we  know,  it  is  amusing  to 
hear  a  plagiarist  so  roughly  handled  by  the  author  of  the  *  Northern 
Courts.* 

Next  come  Sir  John  Carr  and  his  *  Northern  Summer/  Sir  Joiiii, 
it  seems,  is  less  malignant  than  Mr.  Acerbi;  but«  alas!  his  errors 
are  sealed  in  his — head!  and  wc  can  com|»rehend  therefore,  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  system  of  Ciall  or  Spurzheim,  that  they 
must  have  had  a  very  prejudicial  effect  up:iti  his  powtars  of  compo- 
sition. 

Sir  Robert  l\er  Porter  is  dismissed  in  a  very  few  words.  An  un- 
lucky inclination  to  report  favourably  of  the  unfortunate  Giistavus 
has  spoilt  all,  and  he  \^  convicted  of  *  a  want  of  liberality  to%vards 
Swedi^li  ailivb,  inid  u  servility  of  mind  hisjhly  disreputable.' 

With  Dr.  Tliomsnn,  ihe  next  culprit,  thtre  seems  to  be  more 
ConfoFiniiy  of  opinion  \\\m%  with  ilie  rest  of  thos«e  who  have  gone 
before  Mr*  Brown  as  mi  iters  on  Sweden,  in  the  outset,  *  a  par- 
tiality on  llie  part  of  the  doctor  in  exaltmg  the  picturesque  beauty 
of  his  favourite  city  (Edinburgli)  at  the  ex(>eiise  of  Stockholm/ very 
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nearly  involves  him  in  disgrace — but  lie  finally  escapes  with  sundry 
correclions  and  friendly  admonitions. 

Not  m  Mr,  J,  T.  James,  the  last  on  the  list,  for  whom  is  re- 
served the  whole  measure  of  Mr,  Browu's  indignation,  and  who  is 
accused,  imdcr  various  forms, '  of  hauteur  and  tlltberality;  of  a  want 
of  catidour  and  self-cuilndtiofi  in  his  remarks  upon  the  people  and 
artists  of  Sweden;  and  a  predisposition  to  see  every  thing  that  he 
found  there  in  au  unfavourable  light/ 

As  this  involves  a  charge  against  our  countrymen  in  general, 
M'ilh  whom  (as  Mr.  Brown  assures  us)  the  practice  of  writing  and 
speaking  to  the  prejudice  of  those  foreign  countries  they  have  visited, 
and  ttiercby  rendermg  the  English  name  unpopular  abroad,  is  too 
prevalent,  we  are  anxious,  by  shewing  how  totally  unfounded  are 
the  attacks  made  upon  die  entertaining  and  well-informed  traveller 
whom  he  has  selected  for  the  prime  object  of  his  criticism,  to  repel 
the  accusation.  Mr,  James,  it  appears,  is  taxed  wiUi  a  want  of  libe- 
rality, for  venturing  to  describe  the  higher  orders  of  Sweden  as 
cold  and  ceremonious;  the  artists  as  still  capable  of  improvement; 
and  the  style  of  architecture  and  decoration  which  prevails  in  the 
capital,  as  for  tlie  most  part  in  bad  taste.  Now  though  we  believe 
that  all  who  have  read  the  book  will  be  ready  to  acknoiv ledge  the 
tone  of  good  humour  and  unaffected  candour  which  prevail  through- 
out, we  shall  let  Mr.  James  speak  for  himself  in  answer  to  the  first 
part  of  tlie  accusation, 

*  But  a  Swede  is  never  In  extremes  :  even  these  traits  are  not  deeply 
marked,  and  if  we  review  the  more  favourable  side  of  his  character,  ive 
shall  find  in  him  an  undaunted  spirit  of  perseverance,  and  an  honest 
love  of  freedom,  to  which  the  feelings  of  every  one  does  htimaf^e  ;  and  I 
may  truly  aifirm  that  no  traveller  passes  from  these  shores  but  he  quits 
them  with  regret,  and  ever  afterward*  takes  the  strongest  interest  in 
whatever  tidings  he  may  hear  which  concern  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 
In  the  higher  classes  the  mind  is  nece^isarJly  tempered  by  the  grace  and 
fashion  of  society,  and  there  art  many  whom  private  sentiments  of  re- 
spect would  lead  me  at  all  limes  to  acknowledge  with  warm  expreii&ion* 
of  gratitude,  and  to  recall  with  peculiar  pleasure,  maay  a  happy  hour 
1  have  spent  at  Stockholm.*— p,  141. 

Mr,  Brown  tells  us  with  some  degree  of  self-satisfaction  that  he 
associated  in  Sweden  '  with  persons  of  as  great  rank  and  conse- 
quence as  Mr,  James.*  Of  this  common-place  vulgarity  there  are 
a  b u n dan t  sy m p to m s  i n  h i s  vol  u  m es ,  '  Lo rd  Ers k ine  a nd  the  au th or 
of  the  *'  Northern  Courtis"  l*atl  a  serious  conversation  on  this  sub- 
ject/— vol.  ii.  p.  30O.  And  anuther  conversation  (which  we  doubt 
not  was  equally  serious)  is  staled  to  have  taken  place  between  Mr. 
Brown  and  the  Clievalier  Kdlercrantz*  But  because  Mr,  James  bat 
the  good  ta:3te  to  make  no  parade  of  these  matters,  nor  to  give^ 
^m  according  to  Mr*  Brown's  fashion,  the  titles  at  full  length  of  all  hi$ 
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knightly  acquaintance  of  the  Sword,  Polar  Star,  and  Seraphim — ^Sif 
Henuan  of  Luslliolm,  K*  P.  S»,  Sir  Charles  Frederick  von  Breda, 
K.  v..  Sir  Charles  Axel  Liudrolh,  K.  P,S,  &c. — it  does  not  there- 
fore follow  that  he  is  inclined  to  treat  the  nobility  of  Sweden  '  with 
insolence  and  contempt  ;*  nor  can  any  proof  be  brought  of  such  a 
feeling  on  hi;*  part. 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Brown*$i  long  dissertation  on  the  merits  and  per* 
formances  of  Sergei  I,  we  are  not  inclined  to  entertain  any  very 
exalted  opinion  of  hi>i  tatte  in  the  fine  arts,  or  of  his  acquaintance 
with  their  professors,  That  Sweden  should  not  be  able  to  boast  of 
painters  eqnal  to  the  highest  walks  of  the  art,  and  that  Sergell  should 
not  rival  Pirnltui^,  is  by  no  means  surprizing.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  progres»s  of  the  other  arts  and  sciences  in  the  civilized 
world,  in  pritntnig  and  statuary  a  falling  off  has  unquestionably 
taken  pluce;  and  this,  we  conceive,  is  the  only  *  implication*  which 
Mr,  James  intended  wheU)  speaking  of  the  professors  of  the  aits  in 
Sweden,  he  wound  up  the  sentence  on  Sergell  with  the  *  morcenu* 
80  ofl'eusive  to  Mr.  Brown,  Of  the  general  merits  of  the  artists 
of  Sweden,  Mr.  James  always  iheughtwilh  respect  and  spoke  witii 
liberality* 

•  Falcrantz  as  a  painter  cjf  landscape?^/  he  says*  *  stands  the  first  in 
reputation,  and,  indeed,  may  fairly  be  ranked  among  the  best  artists  of 
the  preMfnt  day/ — p.  122, 

Again,  *  Ihere  is  no  country  in  Europe  which,  in  proportion  to  her 
numbers  has  contributed  so  largely  to  the  advancement  of  science  as 
Sweden,  and  none  iu  which  it  is  still  mure  steadily  and  successfully 
pursued/— p.  125. 

From  lire  display  made  by  Mr.  Brown  of  his  knowledge  of  tlie 
Swedish  language,  and  his  perpetual  blunders  in  every  other,  we 
suspect  that  his  studies,  like  his  travels^  have  not  been  very  excur* 
sive.  Under  aueh  an  alias  as  that  by  which  she  is  deschbedp  we 
have  had  some  difficulty  in  recognizing  a  well  known  statue  iwice 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Brown  under  di  fie  rent  titles — '  Venus  du  belle 
fesses,*  and  Venus  de  belles  fesses/  We  would  venture  also  to  hint 
to  him,  that  *  Tu  Marcellus  erit*  can  never  be  *  Thou  shalt  be 
Marcel  1  us/  The  strictures  upon  Mr,  James  and  Dr.  Thomson, 
the  one  for  mispelling  the  town  *  **Abo,'  and  the  other  for  desig- 
nating the  stream  which  Hows  into  the  sea  at  Gottenburgh  as  '  the 
Hiver  Gotha,*  appear  to  be  pedantic  and  absurd.  Oho  is  spelled 
as  it  is  pronounced,  and  although  the  Gotha  in  its  course  goes  by 
two  other  names,  we  shall  continue  to  follow  Mr,  Cose  and  Mr. 
James  in  giving  it  that  title  ujitil  it  shull  be  proved  that  the 
Thames  should  be  styled  the  Isis  or  theTaine*  I'he stream  which 
is  called  Clara  before  it  merges  in  the  Wenern  Lj»ke,  onquittii^  it 
fakes  the  name  of  the  province  through  which  it  Hows,  and  becomes 

the  Gotha.- But  we  must  liave  done  with  Mr*  Brown.      • 
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AuT.  \ ill,— Ohservathns  relatirtg  to  some  of  the  Jritiquities  of 

Egifpt,  from  ihe  Papers  of  ike  hit  €  Mr,  JJarhoft.     Pubiished 

in  VWilpole's  Memoirs.  KSI7. 
TFsoiue  of  our  consols  have  merited  the  reproach  of  having  made 
-^  their  public  statiwi  suhservieM  to  their  private  interests,  and  of 
Vvholly  ricwtecling  those  researches  into  objects  o(  tiierature  or 
science  which  tlieir  sjtaalion  might  liave  brought  fairly  within  their 
reach,  the  names  of  Brucej  Davison  and  Salt  may  safely  be  men- 
tioned as  honourable  exceptions  from  it.  Mr.  Bruce  has  nobly 
rescued  his  own  name  from  any  inattention  to  objects  of  scientific 
research; — -so  has  Mr.  Salt,  as  we  shall  prcsenlly  t<ee: — and  to  Mr* 
Walpole  the  lilerary  world  is  now  indebted  for  bringing  forward  a 
small  part  of  the  discoveries  and  observations  of  Mr,  Diuison  in 
Egypt,  which  had  been  hitherto  known  onlv  to  a  few  of  his  friends. 

In  the  year  17^33,  Mr.  Davison,  then  consnl  at  Algiers,  accooi- 
panied  Wort  ley  Montague  to  Hffvpt,  He  resided  (Mr.  Walpole 
informs  us)  eighteen  months  at  Cairo;  mndc  frccjuent  visits  to  the 
pyramids  of  Gizeh,  Saccara  and  Dashour,  and  several  excursions 
in  the  vicinity  of  jMexandria  with  the  Duke  de  Chaulnes,  with 
uhom  he  aflei  wards  embarked  for  Europe.  While  performing  qua- 
rantine in  the  Lazaretto  at  Leghorn,  the  dnke  contrived,  by  means 
of  a  false  Ley,  to  get  possession,  and  to  take  copies,  of  Mr*  Davi- 
iou^s  paper!!*  and  draw  ings.  On  coming  to  London,  a  few  years 
nards,  he  advertised  a  publication  of  his  own  researches,  with 
ings  by  Mr.  Davison,  whom  he  had  the  impudence  to  designate 
ashU  secretary.  Whether  he  knew  that  Mr.  Davison  was  still  alive 
does  not  appear;  but  on  the  very  day  (Sept,  9th,  17^3)  which  he 
had  appointed  for  an  engraver  to  wait  on  him,  he  received  a  written 
remonstrance^  on  the  part  of  that  gentleman,  which  obliged  him  to 
relinquish  hisdesipi.  He  had  then  the  effrontery  to  propose  a  joint 
puhlicatjon,  which  Mr*  Davi^iou  indignantly  declined.  Mr.  Wal- 
pole adds,  that  there  are  two  plates  in  Sonnini's  travels,  from  draw- 
ings of  Mr.  Davison,  which  could  only  have  been  communicated 
by  the  Duke  de  Chaulncs. 

The  papers  now  first  published,  from  the  journals  of  Mr.  Davi- 
son, consist  of  his  measurements  of  the  pyramid  of  Chcups,  by 
taking  that  of  each  iudividuai  step  or  altar  (rom  the  base  to  the 
summit,  and  subsequently  with  the  theodolite — an  account  of  his 
descent  into  the  *  Well,'  (as  it  is  usually  called,)  which  is  nieiUioucd 
by  Pliny  as  bein^  eighty-six  cubits  in  depth — of  his  discovery  of  a 
roon)  over  the  chamber  containhig  the  sarcophagus,  which  had 
escaped  Mall  let,  though  he  had  been  forty  limes  within  llie  pyra- 
mid;  which  Niebuhr  could  not  find,  ihough  told  of  it  by  Mr. 
Meyuard,  who  accompanied  Mr.  Davison;   and  which  had  not 
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been  visited  by  any  other  traveller  unlil  last  year*  There  is,  besides^ 
a  correspondence  between  him  and  Professor  White,  on  the  subject 
of  Abdallalirs  account  of  the  pyramids;  and  a  description  of  the 
catacombs  of  Alexandria^  of  which  very  little  seerns  then  to  have 
been  known^  as  ihey  scarcely  appear  to  have  been  noticed  by  pre- 
ceding travellers.  The  only  portion  of  these  Papers  which  it  is  our 
intention  to  examine,  is  the  account  of  the  Well  and  the  new 
chamber  in  the  great  pyramid,  as  preliminary  to  some  recent  and 
utvpublished  diacoverics,  which  we  are  about  to  lay  before  our 
readers. 

In  a  short  but  comprehensive  letter  addressed  to  M.  Varsy,  the 
author  observes  that,  as  he  conceived  the  supposed  Well  to  be  of 
last  depth,  he  provided  himself  widi  a  large  (]uautity  of  rope,  which 
turned  out  to  be  no  useless  precaution — for  though  he  found  a  sort 
of  steps  OF  holes  in  tlie  rock,  yet  the  lower  part  of  them  were  so 
worn  away,  as  to  risk  a  fall  and  consequent  destruction  by  trusting  to 
them  alone.  To  avoid  so  calamitous  an  event,  Mr,  Davison  tied  a 
rope  round  his  middle ;  and  previously  to  his  descent,  let  down  a 
lantern  attached  to  the  end  of  a  small  cord,  which,  on  tindiog  it 
soon  to  slop,  he  prepared  to  follow.  With  much  persuasion  he  pre- 
vailed ou  two  of  his  servants  and  three  Arabs  to  hold  the  rope ; — 
the  Arabs  assured  hint  there  were  ghosts  below,  and  that  he  never 
could  hope  to  return.  Mr,  Davissou  laughed  at  their  timidity ;  and 
taking  with  him  a  few  sheets  of  pnper,  a  compass,  a  measure,  and 
another  lighted  candle,  commenced  the  descent,  and  soon  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  first  well  or  shaft.  Here  he  found,  on  the  south 
5idc,at  the  distance  of  about  eight  feet  from  the  firi>t  shaft,  a  second 
opening  which  descended  perpendicularly,  to  the  depth  of  five  feet 
only ;  and  at  four  feet  ten  inches  from  the  bottom  of  this,  a  third 
shaft,  the  mouth  of  which  was  nearly  choaked  up  with  a  large  stone, 
leaving  only  a  small  opening,  barely  sufficient  to  allow  a  man  to 
pass.  Here  he  thought  it  prudent  to  let  down  his  lantern,  not  only 
to  discover  to  what  depth  he  was  about  to  proceed,  but  also  to 
ascertain  if  tlie  air  \vas  pcniicious.  The  shaft,  however,  was  so  tor- 
tuous that  the  candle  soon  became  invisible ;  but  Mr.  Davison  was 
not  to  be  discouraged — nothing  less  than  a  journey  to  the  bot- 
tom would  satisfy  his  eager  curiosity:  the  difficulty  was  how  to 
prevail  on  the  Arabs  to  come  down  and  hold  the  rope.  To  all 
his  entreaties  they  only  answered,  that,  a  few  years  before,  a  Frank 
having  got  to  the  place  where  lie  then  was,  let  down  a  rope  to  dis- 
cover  the  depth,  wh(?n  the  devil  caught  hold  of  it,  and  plucked  it  ou 
of  his  hands.  *  I  was  well  aware,*  says  Mr.  Davison,  *  to  whom 
they  were  indebted  for  this  story — the  Dutch  consul  swore  that  the 
thing  happened  to  himself/     After  many  prayers^  and  threats,  and 
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pmniises  of  money,  and  of  all  tbe  treasure  dmt  ini*>hl  be  discovered 

at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  the  avarice  of  one  man  got  the  better,  in 
fionie  degree,  of  bis  terrors,  and  he  ventured  to  descend; — '  oo 
reaching  the  bottom/  says  Mr,  Duvii*on,  *  he  stared  abont  him, 
pale  and  trembhng,  appearing  more  like  a  spectre  than  a  human 
being/ 

Our  enterprizing  adventurer  now  hastened  on  his  journey,  with 
the  rope,  round  his  body;  and  the  sight  of  ll»e  huiiern,  wliich  lie 
had  let  down,  convinced  him  that  ilils  wtll  was  Honiewhat  dctper 
•  than  the  iirst.  Having  [jrocecded  a  litile  fardier  dian  iialf-way 
clown  to  the  spot  where  theeauiilL'  rented,  as  it  afti^rwards  appeared^ 
he  came  to  a  grotto,  nbout  tifteen  feet  h>ng,  four  or  five  wide,  and 
about  the  height  of  a  man  :  from  this  place  the  third  shaft  or  nell 
was  shipping,  and  by  throvving  down  a  stone  he  asrt  rtained  it  to  be 
of  much  greater  depth  l!ian  tljc  odiers  :  pusliing  the  i  intern  a  little 
bi  fore  him,  he  set  out  afresh  on  his  journey;  and  calhug  to  Uie 
Arab  to  loi»seu  the  rope  gently,  witli  the  htlp  of  ibt-  little  holes 
made  in  the  rork,  he  gradually  pro*  ceded,  withrmt  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  reaching  hi;*  journey's  cmL  Ai  length  the  .shaft  begin- 
ning to  incline  a  lilth;  more  to  the  perpenthcnlur,  brought  him 
speeddy  to  the  bottom,  where  he  ascertained  it  to  be  completely 
closed  by  sand  and  rubbish. 

Having  reached  this  point,  Mr,  Davison  now  began  to  reflect 
on  two  circumstances  which  had  not  before  occurred  to  him,  and 
iieidier  of  which  was  very  consoling.  Tlie  first  was,  that  the  mul- 
titude of  bats  which  he  had  disturbed  might  put  out  his  candle ;  and 
the  second,  that  the  immense  stone  in  the  mouth  of  the  shaft  might 
slip  down  and  close  the  passage  for  ever.  On  looking  about  the 
bottom^  he  found  a  rope  ladder^  which,  though  it  had  lain  there 
fiixleen  years,  was  as  fresh  and  strong  as  if  jierfectty  new.  It  had 
been  used,  as  it  seems,  by  Mr.  Wood  (who  published  an  account 
of  the  ruins  of  Balbcc  and  Palmyra)  to  aid  his  descent;  but  he 
had  stop|>ed  short  at  the  grotto.  When  Mr.  Davison,  ou  his 
return^  had  reached  the  bottom  of  the  first  shaft,  the  caiHlh-s  fell 
and  went  out; — *  then/  sa\s  he,  *  the  poor  Arab  thought  himself 
lost.  He  laid  hold  of  tlie  ro|>e  as  1  was  about  to  ascend,  declaring 
that  he  would  either  have  his  brains  blown  out  than  be  left  alone 
there  with  the  deviL  I  therefore  permitted  him  to  go  before,  and 
though  it  was  much  more*  diiHcidt  to  ascend  than  to  descend,  I 
know  not  how  it  was,  but  he  scrambled  up  a  humlred  ti ntes  more 
quickly  than  be  had  come  down/ 

The  depth  of  the  tirst  shaft  was  22  feel ;  of  the  second  QOi  and 
of  the  third  99 ;  if  die  five  feet  between  the  first  and  second  shaft  be 
added^  the  whole  depth  will  be  found  to  be  1^3  feet, 
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Of  bis  discovery  of  a  second  chamber  in  the  great  pyramid,  Mr. 
Davison  gives  the  following  account. 

.  *  The  chief  reason  of  my  returning  now  to  the  pyramid  was  to  en- 
fleavour,  if  possible,  to  mount  up  to  the  hole  I  had  discovered  at  the 
top  of  the  gallery  the  last  time  I  was  there.  For  this  purpose  1  had 
made  seven  short  ladders  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fasten  one  to  another 
by  means  of  four  wooden  pins,  the  whole  together,  when  joined,  being 
about  twenty-six  feet  long.  As  soon  as  the  rubbish  was  cleared  from 
the  straight  passage  at  the  bottom,  I  caused  the  ladders  to  be  brought 
in  by  two  carpenters  who  accompanied  me.  When  they  had  conveyed 
them  to  the  platform  at  the  top  of  the  gallery,  tying  two  long  canes 
together,  I  placed  a  candle  at  one  end,  and  gave  it  to  a  servant  to  hold 
near  the  hole  in  question.  The  platform  being  very  small  there  was  no 
thinking  of  fixing  the  ladders  on  the  ground,  as  it  would  huve  been  very 
difficult,  not  to  say  impossible  to  raise  them.  We  took  the  only  me* 
thod  which  seemed  practicable;  namely,  that  of  placing  the  first  ladder 
against  the  wall ;  two  men  raising  it  up,  a  third  placed  another  below 
it,  and  having  fastened  them  together  by  the  wooden  pins,  the  two  to^ 

tether  were  raised  from  the  ground,  and  the  rest  in  the  same  manner 
xed  one  after  another.  The  ladder  entered  enough  into  the  hole, 
when  all  parts  were  joined  together,  to  prevent  it  from  sliding  on  the 
side  of  the  gallery.  I  then  instantly  mounted,  and  found  a  passage 
two  feet  four  inches  square,  which  turned  immediately  to  the  right.  I 
entered  a  little  way,  with  my  face  on  the  ground,  but  was  obliged  to  re- 
tire, on  account  of  the  passac^e  being  in  a  great  measure  choaked  with 
dust,  and  bats*  dung,  which,  in  some  places,  was  near  a  foot  deep.  I 
first  thought  of  clearing  it  by  throwing  the  dirt  down  into  the  gallery, 
but  foreseeing  that  this  would  be  a  work  of  some  time,  besides  the  in- 
convenience of  filling  the  nailery  with  rubbish,  and  perhaps  rendering 
the  descent  more  diflficult,  1  determined  to  make  another  eli'ort  to  enter, 
which  was  accompanied  with  more  success  than  the  first.  I  was  en- 
abled to  creep  in,  though  with  much  difficulty,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  lowness  of  the  passage,  but  likewise  the  quantity  of  dust  which  I 
raised.  When  1  had  advanced  a  little  way,  I  discovered  what  1  sup- 
posed to  be  the  end  of  the  passage.  My  surprize  was  great,  when  I 
reached  it,  to  find  to  the  right  a  straight  entrance  into  a  long,  broad, 
but  low  place,  which  1  knew,  as  well  by  the  length  as  the  direction  of 
the  passage  1  had  entered  at,  to  be  immediately  above  the  large  room. 
The  stones  of  granite,  which  are  at  the  top  of  the  latter,  form  the  bot- 
tom of  this,  but  are  uneven,  bein^  of  unequal  thickness.  This  room 
j^  four  feet  longer  than  the  one  below  ;  in  the  latter,  you  see  only  seven 
stones,  and  a  half  of  one,  on  each  side  of  them  ;  but  in  that  above,  the 
nine  are  entire,  the  two  halves  restiui;  on  the  wall  at  each  end.  The 
breadth  is  equal  with  that  of  the  room  below.  The  covering  of  this,  as 
of  the  other,  is  of  beautiful  granite;  but  it  is  composed  of  eight  stones 
instead  of  nine,  tiie  number  in  the  room  below.  One  of  the  carpenters 
entered  with  me,  and  Mr.  Meynard  came  into  the  passage,  near  the 
lioor,  bui  being  a  good  deal  troubled  with  the  dust,  and  want  of  air,  he 
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retiretl.     Having  measured  and  examined  ihe  clifTerenl  parts  of  it,  we 

came  uut,  and  desitended  by  the  ladder/ — p|).  354 — 3o0.  j 

This  briet  account  of  Mr.  Davison's  discoveries  will  enable  iis  ji 

to  apprcrciiite  the  labours  of  another  enterprizing  traveller,  of 
whose  e\tniordinary  exertions,  courage,  and  perseverance,  and  the  | 

brdliaiii  discoveries  to  which  they  led,  we  have  been  favoured  w  ith  ^i 

u  very  interesting  account,  drawn  up  roughly  by  our  consul-general, 
Mr.  Salt^  by  whose  zeal,  personal  exertions,  influence  with   the  ^ 

pasha w;,  and  great  pecuniary  liberality,  mauy  of  the  hidden  trea-  j 

sures  of  Egypt  have  been  brouglit  to  lii>bl ;   some  of  which  have  | 

already  found  their  way,  and  others  arc  following,  to  that  magnifi- 
cent depository  of  nature  and  art,  tlie  British  Museum, 

The  person  to  whom  we  allude  is  Mr.  Caviglia,  the  master  arjtl,  I 

we   believe,  owner  of  a  ntercantile  vessel   in  the   Mediterranean  ( 

trade,  *  who,'  Mr.  Salt  informs  ua,  *  was  most  actively  employed, 
for  a  period  of  nearly  six  months,  iu  carrying  on  his  researcltes  with 
a  disinterested  zeal  that  merits  general  admiration,  and  will  ensure 
him  the  gratitude  of  all  who  take  pleasure  in  the  studies  of  the  an-  ! 

tiquarian/     In  tracing  the  progress  of  those  researches,  we  cannot  'i 

do  better  than  adhere  as  closely  to  tlie  words  of  Mr«  Salt  as  our  ji 

necessarily  abridged  narrative  will  admit. 

Mr*  Caviglia  (who  is  described  as  a  gentleman  w  ith  whose  amiable  'I 

character  is  blended  an  ardent  euthusiasm  for  such  pursuits)  had 
long  entertained  an  opinion  that,  among  the  antirpiities  so  justly  ' 

celebrated  iu  Egypt,  much  yet  remained  to  be  explored  that 
might  throw  a  light  upon  the  peculiar  rites  and  Ullages  of  its  ancient 
inhabitants ;  and  as  nothing  had  excited  hi^  attention  more  than  ' 

the  stupendous  pyrauiids  of  Gizeh,  he  had  determined,  w  benever  j 

the  opportunity  occurred,  to  exert  his  nlmnst  efforts  in  clearing  up 
the  mystery  which  still  bangs  over  the  real  mteution  rvf  the  numerous  || 

passages  and  the  interior  chambers  of  those  venerable  structures*. 
With  this  determitiatioii  he  net  out  from  Alexandria  for  Cairo,  i 

where  he  arrived  on  the  '2(ith  December,   I  BIO,  and  iuimediately  I 

entered  into  un  arrangement  with  two  gentlemen  of  the  names  of  ^ 

Kabiuiet  and  La  Fnenles,  iu  consequence  of  which  they  were  to 
accompany  him,  with  ropes  and  other  necessary  apparatus,  to  the  I 

grand  p)ramtd;  this  diey  accordingly  did  on  the  8th  January  fol- 
lowing. 

The  first  objert  which  Mr.  Caviglta  hud  iu  view  wiis  to  examine 
the  '  Weir  in  llie  chamber  of  the  great  pvrau^id,  the  descent  of 
which,  as  it  would  seem,  both  he  and  Mr,  Salt  considered  as  an  ' 

euterprize  never  yet  accomplished; — that  Well  (it  is  Mr.  Salt  who 
speaks)  *  which  had  so  Inng  baB^ed  all  rt search,  and  respecling 
which  various  rumours  had  been  propagated  of  persons  having  been 
jft  down  at  different  times,  who  never  had  returned  to  exphiin  ttie 

mystery 
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mysten'  m  wtiicli  it  was  enveloped,  a  circumstance  that  had  de- 
terred many  oihers  from  what  was  so  generally  considered  as  a 
desperate  attempt/ 

Sir.  Caviglia^  on  reaching  the  chamber  into  which  the  mouth 
opens,  fixed  a  rope  round  his  waist,  and,  with  a  lamp  in  his  hand, 
immediately  began  to  descend,  his  friends  remaining  above  to  se- 
cure the  ropes.  He  describes  the  several  shafts  of  this  Well 
pretty  nearly  in  tlie  aame  terms  as  Mr.  Davison ;  and  he  met  with 
the  bume  dijriiculty  in  persuading  an  Arab  to  go  down  and  assist 
him  in  the  removal  of  several  stones  of  granite  which  had  chaaked 
up  the  second  shaft.  The  only  novelty  which  we  perceive  is  the 
fact  of  the  i^haft  being  lined  with  ma^ionry  above  and  below  the 
grotto,  to  support,  as  was  supposed,  one  of  those  insulated  bedn  of 
gravel  which  are  frequently  found  in  rock,  and  which  the  masons 
call^flC's.  There  was  no  drfHculty  in  reaching  the  bottom ;  but 
the  heat  was  found  to  be  excessive,  the  air  very  impure ;  and  llic 
laiitp  soon  began  to  bum  with  a  faint  and  glimmering  light .  Finding 
nothing  there  but  a  collection  of  loose  stones  and  rubbish,  he  has* 
tened  to  return  to  his  companions,  but  had  scarcely  time  to  reach 
the  grotto,  when  all  the  lamps  went  out  in  rapid  succession ; — a  cir- 
cumstance that  occasioned  considerable  alarm,  and  obliged  the 
whole  party  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat. 

On  their  arrival  at  Cairo,  Mr.  Salti^ayi*,  they  were  overwhelmed 
with  congratulations  from  those  who  had  blamed  their  rashness  and 
predicted  their  failure :  '  Uiose,'  he  adds,  *  who  have  visited  the 
pvramids  and  have  seen  the  stoutest  men  faint  in  getting  up  even 
to  the  gallery,  who  have  experienced  the  enervating  effect  of  the 
foul  air  in  thejwe  subterranean  channels,  and  have  heard  the  various 
histories  current  at  Cairo  of  persons  supposed  to  have  formerly 
perished  in  the  attempt,  will  know  how  to  appreciate  tlie  tirmness 
of  nerve,  undaunted  resolution,  and  admirable  presence  of  mind  dis* 
played  through  tliis  adventure ;  the  rare  union  of  which  could  alone 
have  brought  it  to  a  successful  termination/ 

Mr,  Caviglia,  however,  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  result 
of  this  i^upposed  first  discovery  of  the  bottom  of  the  Well ;  but  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  ground  giving  a  hollow  sound  under  his  feet, 
he* was  satisfied  that  there  must  be  some  concealed  outlet*  With  the 
view  of  making  furAer  discovery,  he  pitched  his  tent  in  front  of  the 
entrance  of  the  great  pyramid,  determined  to  set  about  excavating 
the  bottom  of  the  Well.  He  hired  some  Arabs  to  draw  up  the  rub* 
bish  with  baskets  and  cords ;  but  from  the  extreme  reluctance  of 
these  people  to  work,  not  wi  this  landing  the  enormous  wages  given 
to  them,  he  was  com|>elled  to  suspend  his  o|>erations  and  give  up 
the  enterprize,  till  an  order  from  the  Kiaya-bey  had  been  procured^ 
which  had  the  effect  of  sulKluing  their  indolence^  aDd^  to  a  certain 

degree, 
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degree,  of  removing  their  prrjudices.  *  II  is  still/  says  Mr.  Salt, 
*  almost  inconceivable  how  he  could  jjio  far  surmount  the  prejudice* 
of  these  people  as  to  induce  them  lo  work  in  .so  confined  a  dpace, 
where  a  light,  after  the  first  half  hour,  would  not  hnrn,  and  w  here, 
consequently,  every  ihing  was  to  be  done  by  feeling  ami  not  by 
sijeht;  tiie  heat  at  the  same  time  beinji  so  intense  and  the  air  so 
suffocating  tl»at,  in  spite  of  all  precanlioiis,  it  was  not  possible  la 
stay  below  an  hour  at  a  lime  wilbimt  sufferijig  from  its  pernicioua 
effects.  At  length,  indeed,  it  became  so  intolerable  that  one  Arab 
M^an  brought  up  nearly  dead,  and  several  others,  on  their  ascending, 
fainted  away ;  so  that  at  last,  in  spite  of  the  connnand  hiid  upon 
them,  they  almost  entirely  abandoned  their  labour,  declaring  that 
they  were  willing  to  work  but  not  to  die  for  him/ 

Thus  discouraged,  Mr.  Caviglia  next  turned  his  attention  to  the 
clearing  of  the  principal  entrance  or  passage  of  llie  pyramid  which, 
from  time  immemorial,  had  been  so  blocked  np  us  lo  oblige  those 
who  enttred  to  creep  on  their  hands  and  knees;  hoping  by  this  lo 
give  a  freer  passage  to  the  air.  He  not  only  succeeded  in  carrung 
his  purpose  into  effect,  but,  in  the  course  of  Ins  labours,  nindc 
the  unexpected  discovery  that  the  niaui  passage,  leadiu'j;  from  the 
entrance,  did  not  terminate  in  the  manner  asserted  by  Mail  let,  but 
(having  removed  several  large  masses  of  calcareous  stone  and  granite, 
apparently  placed  there  to  obstruct  the  passage)  that  it  still  con-* 
tinued  in  the  same  inclined  angledownwards,  was  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions, and  had  its  sides  wojked  with  the  same  care,  as  in  llie  channel 
above,  though  tilled  up  nearly  to  the  top  with  earth  and  fragments 
of  stone.  Having  proceeded  to  the  length  of  IjO  feet  in  clearing 
out  this  passage,  the  air  began  to  be  so  impure  and  the  heat  so 
suffocating  that  he  had  the  same  difficulties  again  to  encounter  witli 
regard  to  the  working  Arabs.  Even  his  own  health  was  at  this  time 
visibly  impaired,  and  he  was  attacked  with  a  spitting  of  blood ; 
nothing,  however,  could  induce  him  to  desist  from  his  researches. 

By  the  14lh  March  he  had  excavated  as  low  down  as  £00  feet 
in  the  new  passage  witliout  any  thing  particular  occurring,  when 
shortly  after^vards  a  doorway  on  the  right  side  was  discovered, 
from  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  a  strong  stneil  of  sulphur 
was  perceived  to  issue,  Mr.  Caviglia  having  now  recollected  that 
when  at  the  bottom  of  the  Well,  in  hia  first  enterprize,  he  had  burned 
Bonie  sulphur  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  the  air,  conceived 
it  probable  that  this  doorway  might  communicate  mth  it,  an  idea 
which,  in  a  little  time,  he  had  the  gratititation  of  seeing  realized, 
by  discovering  that  the  chantiel  dirough  the  doorway  opened  at 
once  upon  the  bottom  of  the  Well,  where  he  found  the  baskets, 
cords  and  other  implements  which  had  been  left  lliere  on  his  recent 
attempt  at  a  further  excavation.     This  discovery  was  so  far  valuable 
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JX  afeniefi  m  coaipiete  cimhtni  of  air  Jkmg  the  i 
I  ap  the  shaft  of  the  Well  nio  the  chaaiber,  so  as  to  obViate  all 
lor  the  ftttve  from  the  hafmrkr  of  the  atmosphere.  Mr. 
Salt,  after  this,  made  the  tour  of  the  bog  paamj^  ami  up  tbesbafu 
mio  the  great  gallery,  without  moch  mcoe^eance. 

It  will  be  seen,  oo  referrng  to  om  Thirt]F-tiurd  Number,  that 
•w  Dotioas  respecting  this  Well  were  tolerably  correct,  though 
we  could  not  at  that  time  exactlj  appreciate  the  accuracy  of  Dr. 
Clarke  s  e^iperiment  of  throwiug  down  the  atone,  nor  the  validity 
of  his  reasoning  upon  it.  We  haie  now  the  mrMW  of  estimatii^ 
the  ralue  of  both;  and  they  mast  be  allowed  to  form  a  very  curious 
instance  of  the  force  of  imagination  bolstering  itsdf  up  on  ancient 
authority.  Tb»  ii^nicNis  travclkr  says, '  We  threw  down  some 
stones,  and  obserred  that  they  rested  at  about  the  depth  which 
Greares  has  mentioned  (twenty  feet) ;  bat  being  at  length  prorided 
with  a  stone  nearly  as  large  as  the  mouth  of  the  well,  and  about 
thy  pounds  in  weight,  we  let  this  fall,  li  iH  ning  attentirely  to  the  re- 
wak  from  tlie  spot  where  the  other  stones  rested.  We  were  agree- 
ably surprized  by  hearing,  after  a  le^^th  of  time  which  must  have 
equalled  some  seconds,  a  loud  and  di^inct  report,  seeming  to  come 
from  a  spacious  subterraneous  apartment,  accompanied  by  a  splash- 
ing noise  as  if  the  stone  had  been  broken  into  pieces,  and  had  fallen 
into  a  reservoir  of  water  at  an  amaring  dqpth.'  '  Thus,'  continues 
the  Doctor,  '  does  experience  always  tend  to  confirm  the  accoimts 
left  us  by  the  ancients !  for  this  exactly  aiswers  to  the  description 
given  by  Pliny  of  this  well.'  Now  it  is  quite  obvious,  from  Messrs. 
Dafison  and  Caviglia's  better  '  experience,'  that  Dr.  Clarke's 
'  large  stone'  could  not,  by  any  possibility,  travel  ao  inch  beyond 
the  bottom  of  the  first  shaft,  or  about  twenty  feet;  unless  we  are  to 
suppose  that,  on  reaching  the  first  bottom,  it  took  a  horizontal  roll 
due  south  eight  feet,  dropped  down  the  second  shaft  of  five  feet ; 
then  took  a  second  roll  of  about  five  feet,  and  finally  tumbled  down 
the  third  shaft :  but  even  thus  there  would  be  no  '  splashing,'  though 
*  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  was  nearly  at  its  height;'  as  a  new 
chamber,  discovered  by  Caviglia,  which  is  even  lower  than  the 
bottom  of  the  Well,  is  stated  to  be  thirty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
N  lie  at  Its  greatest  elevation.  Of  this  chamber  we  have  now  to 
gi%e  .some  account. 

The  new  passage  did  not  terminate  at  the  doorway  which  opened 
uprMi  the  bottom  of  the  Well .  Continuing  to  the  distance  of  twenty- 
three  feet  beyond  it,  in  the  same  angle  of  inclination,  it  became  nar* 
rower,  and  took  a  horizontal  direction  for  about  twenty-eight  feet 
farther,  where  it  opened  into  a  >pacious  chamber,  imm^iately 
under  the  central  point  of  the  pyramid.  This  new  chamber  it 
siity-six  feet  long  by  tweuty-sevea  feet  broad,  with  a  flat  roof,  and, 
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rXihen  first  diacovered,  was  nearly  filled  with  loose  stones  and  nib- 
jibisli,  which,  with  considerable  labour,  M  r.  Caviglia  removed .     The 

Elatfonn  of  the  floor,  dug  out  of  the  rock,  is  irregular,  nearly  one 
alf  of  the  leii|Tth  from  the  eaiiteni  or  entrance  end  beiug  level,  and 
J  about  fifteen  feet  from  the  ceiling;  while  in  ibe  middle  it  descend'* 
t£ve  feet  lower,  in  which  part  there  is  a  hollow  space  hear  in  js:  all 
the  appearance  of  tlie  commencement  of  a  well  or  shaft.     I'Voin 
hence  it  rists  to  the  western  end,  so  that  at  ihia  eAtreinily  there  is 
scarcely  room  between  the  floor  and  the  ceding  to  sijuid  upright, 
the  whole  chamber  having  the  appearance  of  an  nufluished  excava- 
f  tjon;  though  Mr.  Salt  ihniks,  after  a  careful  comparison  of  it  widi 
►  other  subterranean  chambers  w  hich  have  been  distigured  by  the  com- 
t  billed  eftects  of  time  and  ihe  rude  hands  of  curious  incjuirers,  thai  it 
[may  once  have  been  highly  wrought,  and  used,  perhaps,  for  fhe 
Jperformance  of  solemn   and  secret  mysteries.     Some  Homan  cha* 
Kractcrs,  rudely  formed,  had  been  nuirked  with,  the  flauie  of  a  candle 
iontherock^   part  of  which    having  mouldered  away  rendered  the 
'  %vords  illegible.     Mr*  Salt  says,  he  liad  Mattered  himself  that  this 
I  chamber  would  turn  out  to  be  that  described  by  Herodotus  as  con- 
flaining  the  touib  of  Cheops  which  was  insulated  by  a  canal  from 
iihe  Nile ;  but  the  want  of  nu  inlet,  and  its  elevation  of  thirty  feet 
i  above  the  level  of  the  Nile  at  its  highest  point,  put  an  end  to, 
this  delusive  idea.     He  thinks,  however,  from  an  expression  of 
Slrabo,  purportint!  that  the  passage  from  the  entrance  It arls  directly 

I  clown  to  the  chamber  which  contained  the  $viXf  (the  receptacle  of 
ihc  deadj)  that  this  new  chamber  was  the  only  one  known  to  that 
author  Whatever  might  have  been  the  intention  of  this  deeply 
excavated  chamber*  no  vesii:i;e  of  a  sarcophagus  could  now  be 
traced.  ,  *  It  was  left  for  a  mussulman/  says  Mr.  Salt,  *  to  discover 
the  real  sanctuary  and  to  despoil  the  tombs  of  their  contents,  Al 
Wamonn,  the  sou  of  Haroun  al  Kaschid,  prompted  by  the  treasure- 
searching  spirit  of  the  age,  eft'ected  this  laborious  uiMler taking, 
which,  though  not  so  arduous  as  it  is  described  to  have  been  by 
Maillet,  might  well  defy  any  eflbrts  hiit  those  of  a  sovereign  enthu- 
siastic in  the  pursuit/  To  Dr*  Clarke,  who,  in  defiance  of  nume- 
rous authorities,  affects  to  consider  the  researches  of  die  early 
Arabs  wiihiu  the  pyramids  as  a  Icgendan  tale,  we  recommend  the 
perusal  of  the  Arabic  mscription  found  by  Beboni  in  the  chamber 
of  I  he  pyramid  of  Cephrenes. 

On  the  south  side  of  this  irregularly  formed  or  unfinished  cham- 
ber,  is  an  excavated  passage  just  wide  and  high  enough  for  a  man 
lo  creep  along  on  his  hands  and  kuees,  coniiiming  horizontally  ni 
the  rock  for  fifty-five  feet — where  it  abruptly  terminates.  Another 
passage  at  the  east  end  of  the  chamber  curnmences  with  a  kind  <if 
arch,  and  runs  about  forty  feel  into  the  isolid  budy  of  the  jnramid 
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Mr.  Salt  alludes  to  9omc  otJiei  p^issage  noticed  by  Olivier,  in  whicti 
the  iiaQie^  of  *  Pai*»le^'  and  *  Mimro'  wene  now  loiuid  iuscribed  at 
its  exlrenulj. 

The  liexl  enterpri/e  of  Mr.  Caviglia  was  to  esamiiie  the  chamber 
first  discovered  by  Mr.  Davison,  whicii  he  effected  trom  the  crreat 
gallery  by  means  of  a  rop€*laddor.     This  discover}'  bein  d 

111  our  niaiiu^ri|>t  memoir  as  iiientiuned  only  by  tbetrayt^  - 

bubr  \x\id  Bruce,  pruvcs^  as  we  Mispectedy  tliat  Mr.  Salt  had  not  seen 
Mr.  VV'aipoIe's  late  publicatioti  The  sides  and  roof  of  this  cham- 
ber are  described  as  being  coated  with  red  granite  of  die  liuest 
polish ;  and  Cav'tgUa  ascertained  that  the  uncvennesa  of  the  lioor 
was  occasioned  by  its  t>eing  formed  of  the  individual  blocks  of 
granite  ^\hich  constituted  the  roof  of  the  chamber  below;  tliey 
musit  therefore  be  wedged  in  on  the  principle  of  the  arch.  Mr. 
Davison  mentions  the  same  tiling ;  and  the  bats'  dung  of  a  foot 
deep,  with  which  ihq  floor  wa^  iu  his  lime  covered,  was  now  in- 
creased to  eighteen  niches. 

The  laborious  exertions  of  Mr.  Caviglta  in  clearing  out  the9e 
chanuets  and  chambers  and  passages  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
rewarded  with  any  new  discovery  of  antiquities;  nor  does  he  seem 
to  think  that  any  new  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  long  conteiited 
question,  as  to  the  original  intention  of  those  stupendous  fabrics. 
That  the  main  object  was  to  cover  the  remains  of  tlieir  projectors, 
or  of  the  priest^^  or  both,  tliere  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  grouocb 
to  doubt ;  and  ue  trust,  that  before  the  contents  of  the  sarcophagus, 
recently  discovered  in  the  pyramid  of  Cephrenes,  shall  be  dispersed 
and  lost,  tlie  fact  will  be  ascertained  whether  the  bones  of  a  human 
Fubject  have  not  been  mixed  wiUi  those  of  a  cow.  Neither  can  we 
doubt  that  many  other  secret  passages  and  chambers  yet  remain  to 
be  discovered  in  those  gloomy  mansions  of  m)stery  and  wonder. 
The  conjecture  of  Pauw  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  the 
Serapeum  or  temple  of  Serapis,  which  Strabo  places  to  the  west  of 
Memphis,  is  the  central  spot  which  protects  and  covers  the  graod 
entrance  to  all  the  numerous  adits  or  galleries  leading  to  the  foun- 
dations of  the  pyramids  of  Gizeh;  and,  perliaps,  to  those  of  Sac- 
cara  and  Da^lionr,  between  which  and  die  Delta,  Memphis  is 
reported  by  the  ancients  to  have  been  situated,  and  its  ruins  recog- 
nized, near  Melrahenny,  by  Pococke,  Davison,  and  other  modem 
travellers.  In  fact,  it  appears  that  the  whole  intermediate  space 
between  the  borders  of  the  lake  Mseris  and  Gizeh  is  so  completely 
occupied  by  subterraneous  catacombs,  temples,  pyramids  and  mau- 
soleums, as  to  render  the  supposition  most  probable  of  its  being 
one  va^t  cemetery,  the  centre  of  w  Inch  was  occupied  by  the  cele- 
brated city  of  Memphis;  and  that  subterranean  communications 
existed  between  the  several  edifices,  from  the  pyramid  of  Cheops 
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to  llic  labyrmlh  willi  hs  three  ihouaand  chamber*!,  one  half  of 
which,,  being  buried  in  the  excavated  rock,  the  Father  of  liistory 
was  not  permitled  to  visit.  Mr.  Caviglia  has  to  a  certain  degree  de- 
termined a  long  disputed  point,— how  far  the  livinj;  rock  had  been 
made  an  auxiliary  in  the  constiuctioo  of  the  pyramids.  Tliis  rock, 
which  shews  itself  externally  at  the  north-eastern  angle,  appears  in 
the  main  passage,  and  again  close  to  the  inontli  of  the  well,  the 
liighest  projectiorr  into  the  body  of  the  pyramid  being  about  eightj 
feet  from  the  level  of  its  external  base. 

But  much  more,  we  are  fully  persuaded^  yet  remaini?  to  be  dis- 
covered within  the  pyramids.  We  have  now  the  knowledge  of  three 
distinct  chambers  in  that  of  Cheops,  all  of  which  had  evidently 
been  opened  by  the  Saracens,  (perhaps  by  the  Romans,  long  be- 
fore ihc  arrival  of  the  former  in  Egypt ;}  but  for  any  thing  that  ia  * 
known  to  the  contrary,  there  may  be  three  hundred,  and  might  be 
ten  times  three  hundred  such  chambers  yet  nndi.Hcovered.  The  mag- 
nitude of  those  stnpendous  masses  makes  no  verj'  striking  ini- 
pres.^ion  on  the  mind  from  a  mere  contemplation  of  their  dinien- 
eions  in  figures ;  and  travellers  mostly  agree  in  their  expressions  of 
disappointment  on  first  approaching  them  ;  being  able  wilh  difB* 
culty  to  persuade  themselves  of  their  vast  bulk  till  some  familiar 
object  occurs  to  enable  them  to  make  the  comparison.  When  we 
stated  the  pyramid  of  Ciieops  (supposing  it  solid  throughont)  to 
contain  six  times  the  mass  of  stone  that  will  be  contained  in  the 
great  Break-water  across  Plymouth  sound,  it  was  a  comparison  of 
one  gigantic  accumulation  of  materials  with  another  somewhat  less 
gigantic,  and  helped  only  to  give  a  comparative  view  of  the  labour, 
und  quantity  of  materials  respectively  consumed  in  these  two  great 
fabrics — but,  to  assist  the  mind  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  immen- 
aity  of  the  mass,  let  us  take  the  great  chamber  of  the  sarcophagus, 
whose  dimensions  (it  being  about  35  J  feet  long,  17^  broad,  and  18  J 
high*)— are  those  of  a  tolerably  large  sized  drawing-room — which, 
as  the  solid  contents  of  the  pyramid  are  found  to  exceed  85,0O0,(X)O 
cubic  feet,  forms  nearly  f^^  part  of  the  whole ;  so  that,  after 
leaving  the  contents  of  every  second  chamber  solid  by  way  of  sepa-* 
ration,  there  might  be  three  thousand  seven  hundred  chambers,  each 
equal  in  siste  to  the  sarcophagus  chamber,  within  the  pyramid  of 
Cheops.  How  little  then  do  we  yet  know  of  the  real  state  and  dis- 
position of  the  interior  of  this  stupendous  edifice  I 

The  next  operations  of  Mr*  Caviglia  were  directed  to  a  mi- 
nute examination  of  tliose  numerous  ruined  edifices  and  tumuli 
which,  when  viewed  from  the  top  of  the  great  pyramid,  appear  in 
countless  multitudes,   scattered   without  order  among  the  otiier 
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pyramids,  as  the  graves  in  a  chiirch-y:ird  round  the  church,  and 
extend  on  the  north  and  on  the  south  along  the  left  bank  o*  the 
Nile,  as  far  as  the  eve  can  reach,  lliese  remains  of  antiquity 
have  been  noticed  by  Pococke  and  other  travellers,  but  %^e  be- 
lieve never  exaniiiied  with  that  atlentiou  which  they  aie  now 
found  to  deserve.  The  8uccei»sful  efforts  of  Mr.  Cavit!;lia  in  laying 
open  the  interior  apartments  of  severtd  of  these  will  give  them  a 
new  interest  in  the  eyes  of  fultire  travellcrji.  The  stone  building«(^ 
which  Mr,  Suit  .sup[x>jjes  to  be  utausoleum^^  arc  generally  of  an 
oblong  fortn,  havinj^^  their  walls  slightly  inclined  from  the  ptrpen* 
dicular  inwards,  the  |>ecnbar  characterislic  of  ancient  Egyptian  ar- 
chitecture; tlat-rooftd*  with  a  sort  of  parapet  round  the  outside, 
fornjcd  of  stones,  roundtd  at  the  top  and  lising  about  a  foot  above 
the  level  of  the  terrace.  The  walls  are  constructed  of  lar^je  mass^ 
of  atones,  of  irregular  shape,  seldom  rectangular,  ihnngh  neatly  fitted 
to  each  other  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  Cyclopean  buildings  in 
various  parts  of  Greece.  Some  have  door*way8  ornamented  above 
with  a  volute,  %vhich  is  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  while  others 
have  only  square  a|>crlnies  in  the  sides,  gradually  trarrowing  in- 
wards, for  the  purpose  of  admitting  light  into  the  chambers.  ITiese 
doors  and  wnidows  are  found  invariably  on  the  northern  and  eastern 
sides — perhaps  because  these  two  sides  are  the  least  liable  to  be  in- 
commoded by  the  sand  from  tlie  Lybian  desert. 

The  first  of  these  edilicea,  examined  by  Mr.  Caviglia^  when  freed 
of  the  sand  and  rubbi»ih  with  which  it  was  choakcd,  was  found  to 
have  the  inside  walls  covered  with  stucco  and  embellished  with  rude 
paintings,  one  of  which,  though  nmch  defaced,  evidently  represented 
the  sacred  boat,  and  another  a  procession  of  tigures,  each  carrying  a 
lotus  in  his  hand.  At  the  southern  extremity  were  several  moulder- 
ing mummies  laid  one  over  the  other  in  a  recumbent  posture,  v^ith 
a  few  fragments  of  wooden  cases.  Many  of  tlic  bones  remained 
entire,  and  among  the  rest  was  a  skull  with  part  of  its  clotb  cover^ 
ing  inscribed  with  hieroglyphics, 

'^I'be  second  eihbce  he  examined  had  no  paintings,  but  contained 
several  fragments  of  statues,  both  of  calcan^ous  stone  and  granite. 
In  one  of  the  chambers  were  found  two  pieces  composing  the  entire 
body  of  a  figure  almost  as  large  as  life,  in  the  act  of  walking,  with 
the  left  leg  stretched  forwards,  and  the  two  arms  hatiging  down 
and  resiling  on  the  tfiigh'^.  Fron*  llje  position  of  this  statue,  and 
froni  that  of  a  pedestal^  and  the  foot  of  another  statue  in  n  different 
I'hambcr,  both  facing  the  of>einngs  into  the  re!!»pective  chambers, 
Mr.  Salt  is  of  opinion  that  they  were  so  plactd  for  the  evprcss  pur^ 
pose  of  being  seen  by  the  friends  of  the  deceased  from  an  adjoining 
corridor,  the  statties  themselves  bearing,  as  he  thinks,  evident 
marks  of  being  inkndtd  as  portraits  of  the  persons  whom  they  were 
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[  tneaiit  to  represent.     The  several  parts  were  mai  ke<l  with  a  strict  at* 
lentioii  to  nature  and  coloured  after  life»  having  ariititial  e>cs  of  glass, 
or  transparent  stones,  to  give  them  the  atr  of  living  men.     A  head 
M'as  discovered,  hut  it  did  not  exactly  tit  the  slalue  in  qnesUon^ 
ihoujili  it  probLibly  belonged  to  llie  foot  and  pedestal.    *  I'lus  head,' 
8a}5  Mr*  Salt,  *  even  ni  its  present  state,  1  consider  as  c  vtremely 
Valuable  from  its  Mniilarity  in   style  and   features  to   that  of  the 
Sphnix,  having  the  same  facial  line,  the  same  sweetness  of  expres- 
sion and  marking  in  the  niouth^  and  the  same  routtdncss  and  pecu- 
liarity whicli  cliuracterize  tlje  rest  of  the   feature**,  circumstances 
I  ^hich  tend  to  prove  ils  almost  equal  antiqnitv;      In  removing  the 
;  fragments,  ei^tbl  hours  were  en*ployt*d  in  enlarjtfng  the  opening  of 
I  the  cliamiier,  to  enable  the  workmen  to  force  them  through;    so 
[  that  tile  statue  must  l»ave  been  placed  in  its  cell  prior  to  the  iinish- 
I  ing  of  the  edihce.    Many  of  the  granite  and  alabaster  fragments  found 
.in  these  chambers  give  a  higher  idea  of  Egyptian  sculpture  than  has 
tisually  prevailed;    a  close  attention,  it  seems,  being  shown  to  tlie 
marking  of  the  jaints  and  muscles.      In  the  fragment  «>f  a  leg^  Mr. 
Salt  observed  *  a  fullness  of  tlie  parts,  and  sliictne**8  of  proportion 
jliol  unlike  the  school  of  Michael  Angelo*- — *  whiltr,'  he  adds,  '  the 
[alabaster  fragments  evince  that  the  Egyptians,  in  finishing,  were  not 
[ behind  even  the  sculptors  of  Greece.*     ^or  is  Mr.  Sail  singular  ia 
[bearing  this  honourable  te?itimony  to  the  skill  of  the  ancient  artists 
I  of  Egypt.     Mr.  Hamilton,  after  giving  an  animated  description  of 
[the  sculptures  uhich  cover  the  eastern  wing  of  the  propylon  of  the 
]  temple  of  Luxor,  observes^  '  It  was  impossible  to  view  and  to  re- 
I  fleet  upon  a  picture  so  copious  and  so  detailed  as  this  I  have  just  de- 
Lacribed,  without  fancying  that  I  here  saw  the  original  of  many  of 
jHomer's  battles^  the  portrait  of  some  of  the  historical  narratives  uf 
[IHerodotus,  and  one  of  the  principal  ground- works  of  the  descrip- 
I  tion  of  Diodorus :  and,  to  complete  the  gralitication,  we  felt  that  had 
[the  artist  been  belter  act|uainted  with  the  rules  and  use  of  perspec* 
[live,  the  performance  might  have  doiie  credit  to  ibe  genius  of  a 
Michael- A ngelo  or  a  Juho  Romano-' 

In  another  of  these  stone  edifices  was  a  boat  of  a  large  size, 
sculptured,  with  a  square  sail,  different  from  any  now  employed  on 
the  Nile.  In  the  first  chamber  of  this  building  were  paintings,  in 
bas-relief,  of  men,  deer,  and  birds — men  engiii^ed  iu  planning  and 
preparing  certain  pieces  of  furniture,  hewing  blocks  of  wood,  and 
pressing  out  ^kins  either  of  wine  or  oil.  The  tup  of  the  second 
chankber  is  hollowed  out  iu  the  form  of  an  arch.  '  lu  this  apart- 
ment/ says  Mr.  Salt,  *  the  figures  and  liieroglyphics  arc  singularly 
interesting  and  beautiful ;  on  the  right  is  represented  a  quarrel  be- 
tween some  boatmen^  executed  with  great  spirit;  and  abttle  farther 
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on,  a  number  of  men  engaged  in  the  different  pursuits  of  agricul- 
ture— plowing,  hoeing  up  tiie  ground,  bringing  in  their  corn  ob 
stowing  it  in  the  magazines^  and  in  other  similar  occupa- 
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tions.  On  the  west  are  several  vases  painted  in  the  most  vivid 
colours;  and  on  the  south  side  a  band  of  musicians,  plaviitg  on  the 
harp^  dute,  and  a  species  of  clarionet,  together  with  a  group  of 
dancing  women,  tinged  of  a  yellow  colour,  as  is  the  case  in  most  of 
the  temples  of  Upper  Egypt.*  In  the  satne  building  are  two  other 
chamber^,  one  unembellished,  the  other  having  carved  on  its  walls 
m  variety  of  figures  and  hieroglyphics.  In  a  fifth  chamber  were 
several  hieroglyphics  on  a  thick  coat  of  white  plaster,  executed,  as 
it  would  appear,  with  a  wooden  stamp  or  mould. 

Many  others  of  these  oblong  buildings  were  cleared  out,  and 
found  to  consist  of  different  numbers  of  apartments,  variously  dis- 
posed, but  similarly  decorated  with  bas-reliefs  and  paintings,  ac- 
cording, perhaps,  to  the  wealth  or  caprice  of  those  who  erected 
tbem^  one  in  particular,  Iroin  the  delicacy  of  its  colours,  its 
general  pleasing  effect,  and  sujDerior  style  of  execution,  was  deemed 
deserving  of  the  closest  attention.  Mr.  Salt  observes  that  in  mil 
the  mausoleums  which  they  opened  were  found  fragments  of  bitii- 
men,  great  fjnantilies  of  mummy-cloth  and  of  human  bones,  which 
seemed  to  remove  all  doubt  of  their  having  served  the  purpose  of 
entoaibing  the  dtad.  A  very  important  circumstauce  yet  remaioi 
to  be  nuticed*  In  one  apartment  or  another  of  all  these  monumental 
edifices  was  a  deep  shaft  or  well,  from  the  bottom  of  which  a  nar* 
row  passage  conducted  to  a  subterranean  chamber.  One  of  these 
ifhaftH,  cleared  out  by  Mr.  Caviglia,  was  sixty  feet  deep,  and  in  the 
chamber  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  lower  extremity,  was  standing, 
without  a  lid,  a  plain  but  highly  finished  sarcophagus,  of  the  satiM 
dimensions  nearly  as  that  in  the  chamber  of  the  pyramid  of  Cheops, 
but  of  a  superior  polish*  This  discovery  supplies  a  strong  argument 
in  favour  of  the  pyramids  being  tombs*  In  summing  up  the  result 
of  the  researches  made  in  these  mansions  of  the  dead,  (if  such  tliey 
really  be,)  Mr.  Salt  observes,  '  I  shall  here  venture  to  ofter  a  few 
cursory  remarks  on  the  very  peculiar  specimens  of  sculpture- paint- 
ing above  described,  which  may  fairly  be  considered  as  presenting 
tlie  most  ancient  examples  of  art  now  extant  in  the  world,' 

*  'flic  objects  in  which  the  artists  have  best  succeeded  are  the 
animals  and  birds,  several  instances  of  which  may  be  pointed  oat 
that  are  executed  with  a  boldness  of  outline,  and  an  attention  to 
nature  in  the  form,  which  evince  a  considerable  progress  in  design. 
The  human  figures,  it  is  true,  are,  in  general,  drawn  sadly  out  of 
proportion,  though  the  action  in  which  they  are  engaged  is  alrooH 
alwa/s  intelligibly  and,  sometimes,  energetically  expressed. 
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*The  colauis  in  many  of  the  cbambers  retain  all  their  origiiml 

freshness,  and  |)res€nt  (from  their  being  generalized,  perltaps^  hj 

the  redexions  of  the  surrounding  sand,  pale-coloured  stones,  aud 

clear-hlue  sky)  a  Koflened  and  harmonious  effect,  aotwithsLanding 

their  \ivid  colours,  ihat  is  very  grateful  to  the  eye.     In  one  chain- 

I  ber  iti  particular,  I  have  remained  for  hours  contetn()lating  with 

(  peculiar  delight  the   effects  of  these  sinp;ular  aiid  early  efforts  in 

I  art;    the  combination   of  bas-relief  and  of  colouring  after   life 

'  serving  to  embody  the  forms,  and  to  present  a  species  of  reality 

I  Ihat  mere  painting  can  with  difficulty  produce. 

'  A  considerable  portion  of  the    pleasure  derived  from   these 
paimings  must  undoubtedly  be  attributed  to  the  astsociation  of  ideai 
arihing  from   local  circumstances  connected  wilh  them;  but  let  a 
fnan  divest  himself,  if  possible,  of  these  feelings,  and  he  must  still 
I  allow  that  their  simplicity,  the  liighly-finished  manner  in  whicli  they 
are  executed,  the  unbroken  tints  which  are  employed,  the  variety  of 
^iubjects  which  are  delineated,  and  tlie  occasional  elegance  of  form, 
[together  v ilh  the  intinile  variety  of  hieroglyphics  used  to  balance 
[atid  till  up  the  several  designs,  display  a  rich  assemblage  of  oma- 
ktijent  that  renders  this  style  of  art  particularly  adapted  for  the  em- 
bellishment of  apartments/ 

An  examination  of  the  catacombs  in  the  neighbourhood  tended 
>  to  confirm  these  general  remarks  on  Egyptian  art,  as  far  as  re* 
ifers  to  the  currect  delineation  of  animals:  the  composition  of  the 
gazelle  in  particular,  being  stated  to  be  in  ever)'  respect  beautiful, 
I  both  in  the  natural  sin»  pi  icily  of  the  action,  llie  correctness  of  the 
^foroi,  aiid  the  admirable  feeling  Mhich  pervades  the  design.  This 
j subject,  Mr.  Salt  observes,  became  afterwards  a  favourite  one 
lamong  the  Romans  in  adorning  their  walls,  as  is  evinced  by  the 
lieveral  e.iamples  of  it  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  which  contri* 
es  to  prove  that,  even  in  painting,  the  Romans  did  not  disdain 
llo  copy  from  the  Kgyptians. 

Mr.  Salt  seems  lo  entertain  a  different  opinion  from  most  writers 

9^  to  the  antiquity  of  these  buildings,  and  to  consider  the  spot  as  a 

place  of  sepulchre  for  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt  anterior  to  the 

^  constniction  of  the  pyramids,  aud  connected  with  the  city  of  He- 

Jiopolis  before  the  seat  of  empire  had  been  transferred  to  Memphis. 

l\Ve  should  raUier  think  the  contrary  to  be  the  ca^e,  and  that  many 

jf  these  edifices  have  been  constrHCtcd  fr*»rn  the  dilapidated  casing 

f  of  the  pyramids.     That  they  were  so  cased  we  are  told  by  Herodo- 

tttis;  and,  in  fact,  the  casing  of  the  upper  part  of  the  second  pyra- 

rtnid  remains  to  this  day.    From  the  same  authority  we  learn  ihat  an 

^iiidcription  was  engraved  on  the  pyramid  of  Cheops,     Abdallatif 

iays  that  lie  saw  a  prodigiotis  number  of  hieroglyph ical  inscriptions 
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on  itie  I  wo  great  pyramids,  as  mnnv  as,  if  copied,  would  60, 
bapSj  i(VX)6  volumes.  Other  aulliors  metition  S>rian,  Greek, 
even  Latin  inscriptions  on  die  face^  uf  the  pyramids^ — nothing  of 
which  is  now  to  be  found.  The  remains  of  the  covering  of  the 
third  pyramid  are  still  scattered  about  its  base»  and  particularly 
near  the  angles;  they  are  of  red  granite:  the  covering  near  the  top 
of  the  secotid  pyramid  is  of  a  \ihitisii  calcareous  stone^  which  hat 
usually  been  called  marble,  but  is,  in  fact,  a  fine  close-grained  lime- 
stone^ susceptible  of  a  high  polish. 

It  seems  by  no  means  improbable,  therefore,  that  the  walls  of 
these  tombs  ha%'e  been  constructed  from  the  casings  of  the  pyraaiidS| 
ua  they  consist  of  the  same  kindi»  of  stone,  and  as  many  of  the  frag* 
tnents  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  particularly  tlie  parts  round 
the  door- ways,  and  tliose  of  which  h  formed  a  sort  of  rude  entabla- 
ture carried  round  many  of  these  buildings,  A  circumstance  men* 
ttoned  by  Mr*  Salt  tends  to  corroborate  this  idea;  one  of  the 
stones,  (he  says,)  bearing  an  iuscription  of  hieroglyphics,  and  figures, 
is  built  into  the  walls  upside  down,  which  proves,  beyond  a  doubly 
that  it  had  constituted*  part  of  some  other  edifice  previously  to  be- 
ing placed  in  its  present  position*  It  is  probable  that  the  tumuli,  or 
little  mounds,  are  nothing  more  than  similar  buildiugs  of  higiier  an- 
tiquity mouldered  away  to  their  present  shape;  or  that  they  were 
constructed  originally  of  mnre  perishable  materials ;  like  the  brick 
pyramid  of  Dashoni,  which  has  every  appearance  of  gradusllj 
changing  its  form  intu  that  of  the  rude  tumulus ;  though  Dr.  Clarke 
had  erroneously  persuaded  himself,  that  its  shape  niurked  a  supe- 
rior antiquity  to  that  of  the  pyramids  of  Gizeh.  On  this  point,  as 
on  all  others  where  Herodotus  s peaks  from  hts  own  knowledge,  we 
are  willing  to  take  him  as  the  surest  guide.  He  reports  that  on  tbii 
pyramid,  which  no  one  ever  doubted  to  be  that  of  Asychis,  was  the 
following  remarkable  inscription ;  *  Do  not  compare  me  witli  the 
pyramids  of  stone  ;  for  I  excel  them,  as  much  as  Jupiter  excels  the 
other  gods:  for  those  who  built  me  thrust  poles  into  a  lake,  and 
collecting  the  nnid  which  adhered  to  them,  they  made  bricks  of  it, 
and  thus  they  ronstrucled  me.'  When  this  was  written,  which 
was  most  likely  at  the  completion  of  the  building,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  stone  pyramids  were  in  existence,  otherwise  the  com- 
parison could  not  have  been  made ;  and  the  supposed  excellence 
was  probably  grounded  on  the  novelty  or  the  diliiculty  of  tlie  un- 
dertaking* 

Before  we  take  leave  of  tins  vast  cemetery,  we  must  advert  to 
a  circumstance  wliit^h  is  too  retnarkable  to  be  passed  over*  lo 
all  the  pyramids  that  have  been  opened,  which  at  Gizeh  and  Sac- 
cara  amount  at  least  lo  six,  the  entrance  has  been  found  at  or  near 
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tht  centre  on  the  norlhern  face,  and  the  passage  thence  to  pro- 
ceed invariably  in  a  slanling  direction  downwards ;  the  angle  of 
the  inciiiialion  being  alwava  the  same.  Greaves,  in  his  Pyramido- 
graphia,  makes  that  of  Cheaps  £(i%  and  Caviglia  27°,  which,  he 
■ays,  is  common  to  all  the  slopinoj  passages  within  the  pyramid  of 
Cheops.  He  found  the  same  arjgie  on  opening  one  of  ihe  small 
pyramids  to  the  south  of  that  of  Mycerinu**,  at  the  end  of  the  pas- 
sage of  which  were  two  chambers*,  leading  one  out  of  (he  other, 
both  em|>ty.  Belzoni  estimates  the  sloping  passages  (*f  the  pyra- 
mid of  Cephrenes  at  2(P.  Noiv  it  is  quite  impossible  thai  this 
coincidence  couki  be  accidental ;  it  must  have  been  tlie  work  of 
design,  executed  for  some  special  purpose.  What  this  could  be, 
unless  it  M  as  connected  with  some  system  of  astronomy,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  assert ;  but  we  do  not  apprehend  that  such  a  supposi- 
tion will  be  considered  to  militate  against  the  general  idea,  of  the 
pyramids  being  intended  as  sepulchres.  Even  admitting  Pauw  to 
be  right  in  considering  the  obelisks  and  pyramids  as  temples  raised 
to  the  god  of  day,  because  one  of  their  faces  is  turned  to  the  east, 
it  would  still  prove  nothing  against  the  assertions  of  those  who  lived 
nearer  the  time  in  which  they  were  built,  as  we  find  in  all  ages  and 
among  almost  all  people  the  temple  and  the  tomb  associated.  *  All 
the  learning  of  the  Egyptians*  was  vested  in  the  priests.  Their 
knowledge  of  astronomy  is  not  merely  hypothetical, — If  nrjlhinj 
more  remained  than  the  exact  position  of  the  four  faces  of  the  py- 
ramids, corresponding  with  the  foyr  cardinal  points  of  the  com- 
pels, the  marking  out  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  traces 
of  which  are  still  visible  at  Esn^  and  Dendera,  and  the  naming  and 
classiBcation  of  a  multitude  of  other  stars  itito  constellations,  it 
would  lye  abundantly  sufficient  to  stamp  the  ancient  Egyptians  with 
the  character  of  astronomers  ;  but  when  we  find  that  all  the  learn- 
ing of  Thales,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  calculate  eclipses  and 
determine  the  solstitial  and  equinoxial  points,  was  acquired  from 
the  Egyptian  priests  six  hundred  years  before  the  Cluistian  era; 
that,  at  a  later  period,  Eratosthenes,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Ptolemies,  was  enabled  to  measure  a  degree  of  the  uieridian,  and 
from  it  to  deduce  that  of  the  circumference  of  the  earth  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  accuracy,  by  the  unerring  principles  of  geometry  ; 
and  that  the  day  of  the  summer  solstice  was  then,  and  probably 
much  earlier,  so  nicely  observed,  by  means  of  a  well  dug  at 
Syene,*  from  whose  surface  (on  that  day)  the  sun's  disc  was  re- 
flected 


•  Reipcctmg  ihis  *  WeH/  the  late  Bishop  of  St.  Awiph,  in  a  note  funiiih«J  by  him  !• 
Dr.  Vmctnt^  (Ntarchuit  p.  305.)  hns  coinmiued  one  of  the  nioit  cxiraordinarr  oter. 
•iehti  that  could  t>c  tupposed  to  happen  to  mt  able  an  astrouonicT  and  mathcmaticiaji. 
H^^^  sod  '  The 
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fleeted  entire/ — we  are  corapelled  to  coiKede  to  the  ancient  l^gyp- 
tians  a/ very  high  degree  of  astronomical  knowledge. 

It  is  therefore  quite  consistent  to  suppose,  that  the  priests,  in  the 
construction  of  these  stupendous  monuments,  would  avail  tbeoH 
selves  of  the  means  thus  offered  of  connecting  their  sacred  duties 
with  their  favourite  studvy  and  of  combining  religion  with  a8tr€»ao» 
"nj.  Among  other  benetits  which  thb  union  has  conferred  on  pos- 
teritj,  is  that  of  having  fixed  with  precision  the  faces  of  the  pym- 
mids,  from  which,  as  Pauw  has  observed,  ^  we  know  that  the  piidea 
of  the  earth  have  not  changed/  But  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  pyramids  were  made  subservient  to  a  more  immediate  and  im* 
portant  use  in  the  science  of  astronomy — to  correct  their  measure- 
ment of  time.  This  point  of  astronomical  utility  might,  we  coo- 
ceive,  have  been  in  contemplation  when  the  main  passages  leading 
firom  the  northern  faces  were  constructed.  These  adits,  as  we  have 
observed,  are  invariably  inclined  downwards,  in  an  angle  of  about 
27^,  more  or  less,  with  the  horiion,  which  gives  a  line  of  direction 
not  far  removed  from  that  point  in  the  heavens,  where  the  north 
polar-star  now  crosses  the  meridian  below  the  pole.  The  obaenr»- 
tion  of  the  pass^  of  this  or  some  other  star  across  this  pert  at 
the  meridian  would  give  them  an  accurate  measure  of  siderial  time ; 
a  point  of  the  first  importance  in  an  age  when  no  other  instruments 

'  The  well/  tajs  Dr.  Honley, '  betidet  that  it  was  sunk  perpeadicularij  with  te 
greatest  accuracy,  was,  I  suppose,  in  shape  an  exact  cylinder,  its  breadth  must  have 
been  moderate,  so  that  a  person,  standing  upon  the  brink,  might  safely  stoop  enougb 
•ver  it  to  bring  his  eye  into  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  wliere  it  would  be  perpendiculaily 
•ver  the  centre  of  the  circular  surface  of  the  water.  The  water  most  have  stood  at  a 
moderate  height  below  the  moHth  of  the  weU,  far  enough  below  the  mouth  to  be  sheltered 
horn  the  action  of  the  wind,  that  its  surface  might  be  perfectly  smooth  and  rootionlessy 
•nd  not  so  low  but  that  the  whole  of  its  circular  surface  night  be  distinctly  seeu  by  tbe 
obserrer  on  the  brink.  A  well  formed  in  this  manner  would  afford,  as  1  apprehend,  the 
most  certain  observation  of  the  sun's  appuise  to  the  zenith  that  could  be  made  with  the 
naked  eye ;  for  when  the  sun's  centre  was  upon  the  zenith,  his  disc  would  be  teen  bj 
fcflection  in  the  water  in  the  very  middle  of  thie  well, — that  is,  as  a  circle  perfecdy  cou- 
centric  with  the  circle  of  the  water ;  and  I  believe  there  is  nothing  of  which  the  naked 
e^e  can  judge  with  so  much  precision  as  the  concentricity  of  two  circles,  provided  the 
ardes  be  very  nearly  equal,  nor  ihe  inner  circle  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  outer.' 

Now  it  is  obvious,  that  if  the  head  of  the  obserrer  was  placed  over  the  cyfindrical 
well,  the  shadow  of  it  would  prevent  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  disc  from  the  water,  and  if 
not  placed  over  it,  the  sun's  disc,  when  in  the  zenith,  could  not  be  reflected  to  his  eye ; 
bot  at  a  certain  depth,  probably  about  60  feet,  the  head  of  an  observer  looking  down  the 
well  would  throw  a  shadow  centrally  on  the  very  spot  where  the  reflected  image  of  the 
tnn's  disc  must  appear,  and  instead  of  it,  the  appearance  to  the  eye  of  the  obtervat 
yoold  be  similar  to  that  of  an  annular  eclipse  of  the  sun  when  a  concentric  lumioois 
ring  surrounds  the  opaque  body  of  the  moou. 

This  well  was  probably  a  perpendicular  tube,  below  the  mouth  of  which  was  a  po- 
luhed  mirror  or  smooth  stone,  so  that  a  spectator  standing  below  might  observe  the  mo- 
ment of  the  sun's  passage  over  the  zenith.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  Sycnt  is 
in  latitude  24®  8',  which  is  more  than  a  whole  diameter  of  the  sun  to  the  northivaid  of 
the  tropic  of  cancer. 

than 


I 
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than  rude  solar  gtiomoiis,  or  sonietbing  still  more  im|>erfect,  were 
in  use.  Indeed,  we  know  not  of  any  method  llial  could  more 
cfFcctnally  be  adopted  for  observing  tbe  transit  of  a  star  with  ibe 
naked  eye,  than  tbat  of  walcbing  its  passage  across  tbe  monlli  of 
ibis  lengthened  tube;  and  some  one  or  more  of  these  luminnrioSf 
t^hen  on  the  meridiim  below  the  pole,  must  have  been  seen  in  the 
direction  of  tbe  angular  adits. 

We  were  led  to  this  suggestion  from  an  incidental  remark  of 
Caviglia,  in  a  short  nvemorandnm  of  his  measurements: — *  one 
ceases  (he  says)  to  see  tbe  pole- si ar  at  the  spot  where  tbe  main  pas- 
sage ceases  to  cunlinue  in  tbe  same  inclinatiun,  and  where  one  be- 
gins to  mount/  From  this  expression,  we  should  be  iucliued  to 
think  that  he  had  actually  seen  the  pole-star  when  at  the  bottom  of 
the  u»ain  passage;  and  if  so,  we  have  not  yet  got  the  true  measure 
of  the  angle  which  these  passages  form  with  the  horizon,  'fhii 
would  be  very  desirable,  as  it  might  lead  to  most  important  results; 
especially  if  it  iihould  be  foiuid  that  the  difference  in  the  angles  of 
the  adits  of  the  pyramids  of  Gizeh,  Saccara,  and  Dashour  corre- 
sponded with  the  difference?  of  tbe  latitudes  of  those  places;  for  we 
might  then  be  almost  certain  that  they  were  intended  to  observe  the 
passage  over  the  meridian  of  some  particular  star,  whose  altitude, 
when  below  tbe  pole,  was  equal  to  the  angle  of  the  adit.  If  this 
suggestion  should  be  well  founded,  it  would  not  be  difficult,  by  cal- 
culation, to  determine  which  of  tbe  stars  (iu  Ursa  Major  most  pro- 
pably)  might  be  seen  to  pass  across  the  mouth  of  the  shafts  about 
the  supposed  time  of  buildiug  tbe  pyramids,  and  thereby  tix  with 
more  precision  the  period  at  which  these  stupendous  edifices  were 
erected. 

But  by  far  the  most  brilliant  of  Mr,  Caviglia's  discoveries  are 
owing  to  the  laborious  process  of  uncovering  tbe  great  Andro- 
ipbinx  in  front  of  the  pyramid  of  Cephrenes,  in  which »  iays  Mr. 
Salt,  '  he  displayed  an  indefatigable  perseverance  that  became  the 
astonishment  of  every  person  w bo  witnessed  bis  labours/* 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  un  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of 
all  the  operations  of  Caviglia  throughout  this  grand  enterprize.  It 
is  sufticient  to  observe,  on  the  difScnlty  of  the  undertaking,  that  in 
digging  a  very  deep  trench  on  the  left,  or  northern  side,  near  the 
shoulder,  of  about  twenty  feet  wide  at  the  top  and  three  unly  at  the 
base,  it  became  dangerous  to  tbe  workmen;  and  that,  iu  spite  of  all 


•  We  wvTt  M  itito  a  miftake  in  aicribjng  (in  out  Inst  Number)  the  operation  of  uu- 
covering  the  Sphinx  to  Bdjsoni — he  had  no  coorern  hi  thi»  entcrpme*  It  is  due  also  lo 
Mr».  Belzom  (^-ho^  wc  believe,  19  an  Engttsh  litdy)  to  st&tetbat  it  was  ihe  who  dug  up 
th«  ftotue  of  J  upitcr  Ammoii  with  tite  reinV  head  on  bit  kiitVj  durini;  tbi  Ab^nce  oi  Ker 
husband  in  Nubia. 
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t^eir  plankings  the  wind  rlinve  back  at  night  more  than  half  of  the 

I  sand  which  they  hud  cleared  away  in  the  day.  By  this  trench,  how- 
ever, he  ascertained  that  the  external  surface  of  the  body  below 
was  composed  of  irregular  shaped  stones,  buih  up  with  much  caireg 
and  covered  with  rt;d  paint,  (which  at  first  seemed  to  miluatt:  against 
the  as'^erlion  of  Pococke,  of  il»  being:  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.yl 
and  that  the  joints  mentioned  by  some  authors  were  noihmg  more 
than  veins  in  the  stones.  The  masonry,  however,  seems  to  be  con- 
fined  to  those  projectmg  ledges  which  Mr.  Salt  thinks  might  be 
iutended  for  llie  lines  of  Uie  mantle  or  dress,  and  that  they  were 
added  by  the  Romans* 

This  first  attempt  not  being  satisfactory  to  Caviglia,  be  again  set 
aeriously  to  work  directly  in  front;  commencing  in  the  early  part  of 
March,  and  continuing  without  interruption  till  the  end  of  June« 
With  the  assistance  of  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  persons  every  davi 
be  succeeded  in  laying  open  ihe  whole  figure  to  its  ba.^e,  and  eK posing 
ft  clear  area  extending  a  hundred  feet  from  its  front.   *  1 1  is  not  easy/  1 

I  aays  Mr.  Salt,  *  for  any  person  unused  to  operations  of  thisi  kind,  to 
form  the  smallest  idea  of  the  difficulties  which  Captain  Cavigliy  bad 
to  surmount,  more  particularly  when  working  at  the  depth  of  the 
base ;  for,  in  spite  of  every  precaution,  the  slightest  breath  of  wind,  or 

I  concus^^ion  set  all  the  surrounding  particles  of  sand  in  moUoni^  so 
that  the  sloping  sides  began  to  crumble  away,  and  muss  after  m 
to  come  tumbling  down,  till  the  whole  surface  bore  no  unapt  re-1 
temblance  to  a  cascade  of  water.     Even  when  the  sides  appeared  ^ 
most  firtii,  if  the  labourers  suspended  their  work  but  for  an  hour, 

I  they  found  on  dieir  return  that  ihey  had  the  greater  part  of  it  to 
do  over  again.     Thi^^  was  particuliirly  the  case   on   the  soutbem 

!  aide  of  the  paw,  where  the  whole  of  the  people  were  employed  for] 

'^even  days  without  making  any   sensible  advance,  the  sand  roUitig 

I  <Jown  in  one  continual  and  regular  torrent/ 

The  disco vene*»  to  which  these  operations  led  may  briefly  be 

,  Stated.  On  die  stone  platform  in  front,  and  centrally  between  the 
outstretched  paws  of  the  Sphinx,  was  found  a  large  block  ofgrauitej 
fourteen  feet  high,  seven  broad,  and  two  thick.     The  face  of  this 

,  stone,  w  hich  fronted  the  east,  was  highly  embellished  with  sculpture 
in  bas-relieft  the  subject  representing  two  Sphinxes  seated  on  pedes- 
tals, and  priests  holding  out  oflFerings,  beneath  w  hich  was  a  long 
inscription  in  hieroglyphics,  most  beautifully  executed ;  and  the 
Vi'hole  design  was  covered  at  top,  and  protected  as  it  were,  with  the 
sacred  globe,  the  serpent,  and  the  wings.    Two  other  tablets  of  cal- 

]  careoua  stone,  similarly  ornamented,  were  supposed,  with  that  of 

I  granite,  to  have  constituted  part  of  a  temple,  by  being  placed  one 
OU  each  side  of  the  latter  and  at  right  angles  to  it*     One  of  thetn,  in 

fact. 


fiict,  was  still  remaining  in  hs  place ;  of  the  other,  whicb  was  thrown 
down  and  broken,  the  fragments  are  now  in  the  British  Muf^eum. 
A  ^msll  lion  couchant  in  tVoi*t  ot"  thia  edifice  had  its  eyes  directed 

■  towards  the  Sphinx.  There  were  besides  several  fragments  of 
other  lions  rudely  carved,  and  the  fore  part  of  a  Sphinx,  of 
tolerabie  workmanship,  all  of  which,  as  well  a^  the  tablet;^,  walls, 

■  and  platform  on  which  the  little  temple  stood,  were  ornamented 
^ith  red  jraint,  a  colour  which  woold  seem  to  have  been  here,  as 
in  India,  appropriated  to  sacred  purposes.  In  front  of  the  temple 
was  a  stranite  altar,  with  one  of  the  four  '  horns*  still  retaining  its 

■  place  at  the  angle.  From  the  effects  of  fire  evident  on  the  stonc^ 
this  akar,  it  vvoidd  seem,  hud  been  used  for  burnt- ofte rings.  On 
the  side  of  the  paw  of  the   great  Sphinx  were  cut  several  indis- 

■  tinct  inscriptions  in  Greek  characterSj  addressed  to  different  deities, 
one  of  which  appeared  to  be  a  mere  play  upon  words;  another  com- 
tnencing  with  the  nsnal  phrase,  to  's-^oo-xwvija.ae  (adoration),  ended 
with  the  name  of  Aurora;  and  a  third  contained  the  word  ira;^cwv, 

■  one  of  the  Egyptian  montlis.  On  the  second  digit  of  the  paw  was 
sculptured  in  pretty  deep  characters  an  inscription  in  verse^  of 
which  the  folio witig  is  as  exact  a  copy  as  could  be  taken. 

I.ON  AGMACeni  AfYONreYXANOIONiGNGONTeC 
^feiCAMC  NOIXWPHCnYPIAYAM  AZOMe  NHC 

CMecoNeYevNANTeCAPOYeAJOiOTPAnezHC 

NHCOYneTPAIHOfAMMON  AnOCAM€  NOI 

re  ITONAnVPAMI AWNTOIHNeCCANe  I  OPACGAI 

OYTHN  Ol AinOAO  .  ip    oTOKTONONtOCe  inieHCAi 
I  r«  t  IA€O€AAHT0rniOCnOAONArN0TA 
T  I  Yt  PITHPOYCANnenOGHMHNONeceAONOI  I  I  A 

re  I  I  HCAirvnTioc  cce  , ,  ACMioNHmTHP 

YPANON  MCI  I . . .  ^TOMI^  1 1 1 1 1 

. . .  IKKeAONe^AlCIWI  I   . , . ,  L  .  TO  I  I  NIO^  V 

MOIXXINUIMIVI 

APPIANOC  . 


.  CICOTANOKeMOKCI 
^rAIANICHYPW.OAI. 


Which  has  thus  been  restored  by  Dn  Yonng,  with  his  usual  skill 

and  judgnjent  in  clearing  away  the  difficulties  of  imperfect  inscrip- 
tions in  ancient  languages.  The  reader  is  also  indebted  to  this  gen- 
tleman for  the  translations  that  acconjpany  the  inscription,  which, 
thus  happily  restored,  seems  neither  deficient  in  courtliness  yor  in- 
genuity. 

2^v 
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Sov  HfULi  SxKetyXof  rmi^Mf  ^eo)  ot&ir  Jhrrtf, 

EI;  fiio^v  ffvdvyayrff;  afovfaloto  rgotwi^fi;, 

Ttirova  TrvgajJ^aov  roii}v  dfo-av  iWogiaa^^au, 

TJI  Sff  ^§a  Aiproi  T^'oiroXdy  ayvoraniVy 
[Eu  fuiXa]  T/iowtrav  imro^ftevoy  ^dXoy  ofyoxra, 
Teiif^f  ASyvrr/oio  0'ffj3ao'fuoy  ^'n}^, 
Ou^ioy  fttyav  auro/xeSoyra,  [dtoib'iv  ojxaiaov,] 
ElxfXoy  'H^ioTWy  fuyoAqrogay  [dv/xoXfoyra] 
[^AXxi/xoy  b  mktfMOf  jui  igeuriAiov  h  iroXn|rai;] 
FttMiy  advppk-^ai  [xaa-oug  SoKImci  xiXovroi]. 
APPIAN02. 

Tuam  corpus  stupendum  stnixerunt  dii  sempitenii, 

Parcentes  teme  triticum  pinsenti. 
In  medium  erigentes  arvensis  tabulse, 

Insulae  petrosae  arenam  detradentes. 
Vicinam  pyramidibus  talem  te  posuerunt  visu: 
Non  QSdipodis  homicidamy  sicut  ad  Thebas; 

Sed  deae  Latome  famulam  purissimamy 
[Sedulo]  observantem  desideratum  bonum  regem^ 
Terrae  JEgyptm  venerandum  ductorem, 
Gelestem  magnum  imperatorem  [diis  affinem] 
Similem  Vulcano,  magnanimum  [fortbsimum] 
rValidum  in  bello,  et  amabilem  inter  cives] 
Terram  laetari  [omnigenis  epulis  jubentem]. 
Arrianus. 

Thy  form  stupendous  here  the  gods  have  placed. 

Sparing  each  spot  of  harvest- bearing  land ; 
And  with  this  mighty  work  of  art  have  graced 

A  rocky  isle,  encumber'd  once  with  sand ; 
And  near  the  pyramids  have  bid  thee  stand : 
Not  that  fierce  Sphinx  that  Thebes  erewhile  laid  waste. 

But  great  Latona*s  servant  mild  and  bland ; 
Watching  that  prince  beloved  who  fills  the  throne 
Of  Egypt's  plains,  and  calls  the  Nile  his  own. 
That  heavenly  monarch  [who  his  foes  defies]. 
Like  Vulcan  powerful  [and  like  Pallas  wise]. 


Arrian. 

Th« 
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The  signature  gives  it  a  more  than  coromon  interest,  whidi  viill 
not  be  weakened,  if  it  should  be  decided  that  it  18  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  celebrated  historian  wbonj  Gibbon  has  dignifiL-d  with  ihe 
epithet  of  the  '  elegant  and  |)liilosophicul  Arrian.' 

Oil  die  digits  of  the  soutlierti  paw  were  only  discovered  a  few  of 
the  usual  dedicatory  |ibnises  in  homage  of  Harpocrates,  Mars,  and 
Hermes.  One  inscription  jjives,  as  Mr,  Salt  reads  it,  to  the  Em- 
peror Claudius  the  extraordinary  appellation  of  '  etyu$os  ^«'ittaw/ 
an  inittanct:  of  flattery  which  can  only  be  outdone  by  that  of  another 
inscription,  lately  discovered  in  Upper  Egypt,  where  Caracalla  is 
styled  *  piissinius/  on  the  very  same  .stone  froju  which  the  name  of 
tiis  murdered  brother  Geta  had,  probably,  been  erased  by  his  own 
orders.  On  another  small  edifice  in  front  of  ihe  Sphinx  was  an  in^ 
scription  w  ilh  the  name  of  Septimius  Severn s,  in  which  the  name  of 
Geta  was  erased,  as  in  the  former,  and  as  it  also  is  in  die  triumphal 
arch  erected  by  the  same  emperor  at  Rome.  7  he  former  inscrip- 
tion however  is  not  to  Claudius,  but  to  his  successor  NEPCON,  as 
may  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  first  line  through  the  imperfect  era- 
sure. Mr.  Comhe  observes,  thai  on  ijonie  of  the  coins  of  this  em- 
peror, which  were  struck  at  Alexandria,  he  is  flattered  with  the 
^     title  of 

p'  Neoc.  AfAeoc.  aaimwn. 

The  inscription,  as  far  as  can  be  made  out  from  the  ston£  now  in 
_    the  British  Mu^ieum,  is  as  under : 

■  ATAGH  TYXHI. 

EREI  NEPUJN  KAAYAIOC  KAICAP  CEBACTOC 
FEPMANIKOC  AYTOKPATWP  O  ArAeOC  AAIMWN  THE 
OIKOYMENHC  CfNA  nACINOIC  EYEPfETHC  EN  APA- 

eoic  THN  AinrnTON  thn  enaptectathn  hponoi 

3.  ANnOIHCAMENOC  E  ...  EN  HMEIN  TIBEPION  KAAYA  . 
ON  BAABIAAON  HfEMONA  AIA  AE  TAC  TOYTOYX . . 
PITAC  KAI  EYEPrECIAC  OAHMYPOYC  ARACIN  AFAeOtCH 
AinrnXOC  TAC  toy  NEIAOY  AWPEAC  EnAYHOME 
MAC  KATETOC  ©ECOPOYCA  NYN  MAAAON  AHEAAY 
10.  CE  THE  AlKAtAC  ANABACEWC  TOY  OEOY  EAOEE 

TOIC  AnO  KWMHC  BOYCEIPEWC  TOY  AHTOr 

TOY  HAPOIKOYCI  TAIC  OYPAMICI  KAI  TOIC  ENAYT.- 
KATAFEINOMENOIC  TOnOrPAMMATEYEI  KAI  KU) 
MOrPAMMATEYCI  *fH  , . . .  AC0AI  KAI . . .  FA  SEINAI  ...••, 

HN  AieiNHN  HA 

..•APMAXEI 
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Of  all  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  the  Sphinx  is  perhups  Uiat 
ivliicli  has  rnosl  generally  excited  ihii  adtiiiratum  of  the  lovers  of  art, 
notwitii^tandin^];  its  mutilated  couditioa.  *  The  contemplative  turn 
of  the  eye;  (it  is  an  artist  who  speaks,)  *  the  mild  cKprej*sion  of  the 
mouth,  and  tht  beaut i fid  disposition  of  the  drapery  at  the  aujs^le  of 
ifie  forehead,  sufficiently  attest  the  admirable  skill  of  the  arlist  in 
its  execution.  Yet  there  is  no  attention  paid  to  those  proporlioni 
we  are  accustomed  to  admire,  nor  does  die  pleasinj;;  an  precision 
which  it  produces  result  from  any  known  rule  adopted  in  its  exe- 
cution; it  may  rather  be  attributed  to  the  unstudied  simplicity  in 
the  conception  of  the  breadth,  yet  high  finish,  of  the  several  parts, 
and  the  stupendous  magnitude  of  the  Mhole.*  Denon*s  descrip- 
tion of  this  mysterious  colossus  is  equally  strong.  *  L'exprcssion 
de  k  tete  est  douce,  gHkcieuse  et  tranquiile,  Ic  caracl^re  en  est 
Africain ;  mais  la  bouche,  dont  les  l^vres  sont  epaisses,  a  une  niollesse 
dans  le  mouvement  et  une  finesse  d'execution  vraiment  admirabJes  ; 
c'est  de  la  chair  et  de  la  vie/ 

Such  are  the  sentiments  which  a  repeated  view  of  this  colossal 
piece  of  sculpture  is  capable  of  inspiring  into  the  mind^  of  artists. 
*  I  confess/  says  Mr»  Salt,  *  that  I  fell,  like  many  other  travellers, 
that  the  praises  lavished  by  Nor  den,  Denon,  and  others,  were 
greatly  exaggerated ;  but  the  more  I  studied  it  at  difierent  hours  of 
the  day,  and  under  different  effects  of  light  and  shade,  the  more  I 
became  satisfied  that  they  had  barely  done  justice  to  its  real  merits. 
It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that  the  drawinj^s,  by  both  the  gen- 
tlemen abovementioned,  but  faintly  accord  with  their  encomiums, 
being  two  very  wretched  performances — ^but  after  having  repeat- 
edly attempted  a  likcntss  of  it  myself  with  little  success,  I  am 
compelled  to  admit  that  tlie  difficulties  which  attend  the  under- 
taking are  sufficient  to  baffle  any  one  not  protessionally  dedicated 
to  the  arts/ 

Mr.  Salt  had  the  great  advantage  of  contemplating  at  his  leisure 
this  grand  object  of  art,  when  laid  open  in  front  to  its  very  base; 
w  ith  the  fragments  of  its  enormous  beard  resting  beneath  its  chin  ;  its 
huge  paws  stretched  out  fifty  feet  in  advance  from  the  body,  which 
is  in  a  cumbent  posture ;  with  all  the  appendages  of  a  temple,  gra- 
nite tablet,  and  altar,  spread  out  on  a  reguhir  platform  itnmetiiately 
in  its  front:  and  he  admits  that  these  interesting  objects,  which  hud 
for  ages  been  buried  deep  in  the  sand,  undoubtedly  tended  to  exalt 
the  main  figure  in  his  estimation. 

We  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  of  this  wonderful  piece  of  sculp- 
ture hewn  out  of  the  living  rock,  without  noticing  an  assertion  of 
Dr,  Clarke,  uhich  is  calculated  to  convey  very  false  impressions  as  to 
the  real  nature  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  works  of  ancient  art 
now  in  exi»l«nce,     Speaking  of  the  Sphinx,  he  says, '  The  French 

have 
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have  nxovered  all  the  pedestal  of  tins  statue,  and  dl  the  i 
kmiine  parts  oi  the  figure ;  these  were  before  cotirei}  coooeaAed  hj 
wand,  instead,  bom  cirer,  of  answering  the  espcctations  raiKd  cos- 
ceming  the  work  upou  nbich  it  was  supposed  to  rest,  tLe  pedestal 
proves  to  be  a  wretched  Hib«tJocture  of  brick-wort,  aad  SMaU 
pieces  of  stone,  put  together  Lke  the  most  insigiiificaot  piece  of 
iBodem  masourj,  and  wb-^K  out  oi  character,  both  «iih  rt:spect 
to  the  prodi^ioiis  iabour  bestowed  upon  the  statue  itself,  aad  the 
gigantic  appearance  of  the  surrouoding  objects/  N  o w  all  this  mtmA 
eitfier  be  the  workings  of  the  Doctor's  ioiagination,  like  the  "  *, 
ing  of  the  great  stone'  io  the  dry  Weil  oi  the  pyramid :  or,  be 
have  listened  to  »onie  such  idle  story  from  the  Arabs  a»  that 
which  they  told  to  Mr.  Caviglia, — that  the  French  had  di^corcred  a 
door  ill  the  breast  of  the  Sphmx,  Hhich  opened  mto  iu  body,  ^od 
passed  through  it  into  the  second  pyramid.  The  French  never  «d- 
covered  more  than  the  back  of  the  Sphinx ;  they  never  saw  the  pe- 
destal— they  ne%ef  pretended  diat  they  saw  it — there  W,  in  fact,  no 
pedestal,  no  brick-work  in  any  way  connected  with  the  statue  of  the 
Spbiux.  M.  Den€>n  saw  iiothii»  but  the  head  and  neck;  aud  M. 
Gobert,  H ho  Has  constaiidy  stationed  at  the  pyramids,  says  m  Ui 
memoir,  *  i  succeeded  in  nncoTering  t'/j  back  sufficient  to  <  ~ 
its  measurement ;'  and  he  affirms  it  to  be  cut  out  of  a  salient ; 
of  tlie  mountain,  and  to  be,  what  it  really  is,  one  single  piece  of 
rock.  It  b  true  that  the  paws,  which  are  thrown  out  fijijf  fni  m 
advance,  are  constructed  of '  masonry,'  but  neither  '  insigiii&ant,' 
nor  in  the  least  resembling  *  modem;'  this  however  could  not  have 
been  known  either  to  the  French  or  to  Dr.  Clarke. 

We  have  now  taken  a  rapid  view  of  the  labours  and  discoveries 
of  Mr.  Cavigiia.  Thin  enterprizing  man,  after  the  most  perseverii^ 
exertions  for  ten  months,  in  consequence  of  exposing  himself  too 
much  to  the  sun,  was  unfortunately  seized  with  an  attack  of 
ophthalmia,  which  compelled  him  to  suspend  his  labours;  and 
shortly  after  he  returned  to  his  ship  at  Alexandria.  Tlie  expense 
incurred  by  all  these  operations  amounted  to  about  ld,000  piastres, 
a  share  of  uhich  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Salt  and  two  or  three 
other  gentlemen,  who  liberally  engaged  that  the  disposal  of  what- 
ever might  be  discovered  should  be  left  wholly  to  Mr.  Cavigiia ;  and 
he,  on  his  part,  generously  requested  that  every  thing  might  be  sent  to 
the  British  Mu^ctum,  as  a  testimony  of  hb  attachment  to  that  coun- 
try, under  the  protection  of  whose  flag  he  had  for  many  years  navi- 
gated the  ocean.  Mr.  Salt  very  justly  observes,  that  ^  tlic  unexampled 
circuni!>tance  that  these  operations  were  carried  on  by  a  single  indi- 
vidual, attended  occasionally  only  by  one  soldier,  without  the 
slightest  molestation  being  offered,  or  unpleasant  circumstance  oc- 
curring, notwithstanding  that  numerous  parties  of  idle  soldiers  went 

every 
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•very  day  lo  inspect  his  labours,  and  thousands  of 
[larl  of  the  litiie  were  eTicamped  in  the  Tielghbourhood,  presents 
the  mosit  ui)ec|ynocal  proof  of  lli€  triiiKpiillily  now  reigning  in 
Egypt,  and  dut-s  honour  at  the  same  time  to  the  liberality  of  Ma- 
homed All  Fa»haW|  who,  on  ilm  occa^ion^  as  on  many  others^ 
exertct!  himself  lo  facilitate  tlie  researches  carried  on  by  Europeans 
connected  m  ith  science/ 

Recent  travellers  have  had  the  strongest  proof  of  this.  Lord 
Bel  more  and  his  family^  in  their  visit  to  Nubia  as  far  as  the 
.  second  cataract  of  the  Nile,  met  with  every  possible  attention  and 
1  mssistance,  in  every  part  of  their  tour,  from  the  agas  and  other  offi- 
[  cers  in  command ;  and  we  are  glad  to  tind  tliat  his  lordship's  brother^ 
Captain  Corry,  of  the  navy,  had  with  him  an  excellent  sextant,  and 
availed  himself  of  the  opportnnity  of  determining  with  accuracy  the 
latitudes  of  every  place  at  which  they  halted  :  this  was  a  desideratum 
in  Nubian  geography,  as  no  actual  observation  had  before  been 
made  beyond  Syene,  the  latitude  of  which,  as  determined  by  M. 
Nonet,  he  found  to  be  correct  to  a  second ;  whereas  the  record 
which  the  French  savans  left  engraved  on  the  Propylon  at  Carnac 
makes  it  difterent  full  three  miles :  the  same  or  greater  errors  pre- 

■  vail  in  all  the  latitudes  which  they  have  registered  at  this  place. 
And  here  we  cannot  avoid  reverting*  to  M,  Jomard,  who  would 
appropriate  to  the  French  nation,  or  rather  to  the  savans  of  the 
French  Institute,  all  die  antir{nitie9  of  Egypt  which  cither  have  been 
or  may  be  discovered,  as  tlieir  legitimate  patrimony.  We  shall 
know  soon  on  what  grounds  these  extravagant  pretensions  are 
founded.  Meanwhile,  M.  Jomard  would  not,  perhaps,  do  very 
unwisely  to  be  somewhat  more  tender  of  his  censures  on  an  unpro- 
tected individual,  or  one  whom  he  considered  as  such,  since  blun- 
>ders  of  no  common  kind  (as  we  shall  presently  shew)  have  crept 
even  into  that  colossal  work  on  Egypt  compiled  under  the  auspices 
of  *  Napoleon  le  Grand;*  nay,  under  the  signature  of  '  Jomard/ 
as  a  voucher  for  their  accuracy. 

The  plate,  No.  83,  is  supposed  to  represent  the  judgment  of 
»oul»  after  death.  Osiris  is  seen  sitting  on  a  throne,  before  uliom 
atanda  a  person  with  a  pair  of  scales,  who  is  meant  no  doubt  to  per* 
ionate  Justice.  Several  human  figures  are  marching  up  the  steps  of 
the  throne  to  receive  their  final  doom  for  the  deetb  they  have  com- 
mitted in  this  Hfe.  On  the  right,  a  little  above,  is  a  boat  milh  a  pig 
in  itj  driven  away  by  a  monkey  and  preceded  by  another.  M. 
Jomard  is  not  sure  whether  the  pig  be  a  pig  or  a  river-hors<e, 
but  either  animal  will  suit  his  speculations  on  the  scene,  which  he 
thus  deciphers.   The  monkey  is  Mercury  under  the  figure  of  a  cy- 

*  Sec  our  tut  l^uiubcr,  p.  1^:^. 
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uocephalous  ape;  and  the  pig  or  hippopatatniis  is  a  damned 
which  he  is  driving  back  to  the  nether  world,  lu  suffer  ihe  puotafa« 
ment  of  being  shut  up  in  the  body  of  this  fillhy  animal.  In  the  left 
corner  of  the  ^ame  plate  are  represented  four  birds  wilh  human 
heads,  like  the  childlsli  pictures  of  cherubs,  in  the  act  of  flapping 
their  wings^  which  M.  Jomard  very  happily  conjectures  to  be  so 
many  souls  of  the  blessed  jay  fully  lUitterrng  un  their  way  to  their  firail 
abode,  after  having  passed  the  ordeal  of  the  judgment- scat. — Ail  tliis 
is  very  pretty^  and  might  be  very  probable,  if  there  was  any  truth 
in  the  copy  of  the  original  dei^igii  in  iht  tomb  of  tlie  kings  from 
which  it  purporb  to  be  taken.  But  it  happeusi  that  a  gentleman, 
on  whose  accuracy  and  veracity  we  can  fully  rely,  visited  this  tomb, 
andy  unfortunately  for  M,  Jomards  tidelity,  these  *  sweet  little  che- 
rubs/ on  being  exanuned  with  a  lighted  torch,  turned  out  to  be  the 
four  heads  of  goats  reversed,  (not  au  unusual  lepresentatiou  on  the 
tombs,)  the  horns  of  which  were  nuslaken  by  the  French  artist  for 
the  legs  of  birds,  the  ears  for  their  tails,  and  the  neck»  where  it  is 
separated  from  the  head,  for  their  wings; — this,  it  must  be  confessed, 
trenches  a  little  on  die  boa±iled  accuracy  of  the  savans,  mad, 
what  will  grieve  them  still  more,  on  the  beautiful  theory  which  had 
been  so  delightfully  engrafted  on  the  ba*iis  of  this  painting,  pro- 
nounced by  M.  Jomard  to  be  '  le  dogme  de  la  m^tempsycose  mis 
en  action/ 

Our  information  further  states,  that  every  thing  contained  in  that 
work,  from  the  tombs  of  the  kings^and  that  part  only  had  been  com- 
pared on  the  spot — was  exceedingly  bad,  both  in  the  designs  and  in 
the  colouiti,  but  especially  in  the  latter,  which,  in  the  few  prints  that 
are  coloured,  are  most  perversely  the  direct  contrary  to  what  tliey 
are  in  the  originals.  For  instance,  in  the  two  large  prints  of  the 
Harp  tomb,  which  bear  the  names  of  JoUois  and  Devilhers  as 
irouchers  for  tlieir  accuracy,  there  is  not  a  single  tint  of  colouriiig 
as  it  ought  to  be.  In  the  upper  print  the  dress  of  the  Harper  i§ 
black,  which  ought  to  be  white;  the  lines  running  down  it,  instead 
of  being  white,  ought  to  be  red.  The  colours  of  the  harp  itself 
are  all  wrongly  disposed ;  and  the  face  of  the  capped  head  upon 
the  instrument  which  is  red,  should  be  yellow;  the  cap,  instead 
of  yellow,  should  be  red,  and  the  beard,  instead  of  being  red,  should 
be  black.  The  ornament  S^  on  the  cap  they  have  made  blue, 
which  ought  to  be  red.  The  figure  of  the  hero  seated,  which  we 
are  told  was  drawn  on  a  scale,  ought  to  be  at  least  one-third  higher, 
his  head-dress  mingling  with  the  line  of  the  blue  at  top.  The 
figure  itself,  in  the  original,  h  of  a  black  shade  ihroughout,  witli  the 
eye-brows,  nails  of  the  hands,  8cc.  picked  out  in  white  :  the  French 
tliought  red  a  raore  appropriate  colour;  and  where,  in  the  original, 
the  naked  black  of  die  arms  and  legs  is  exhibited  without  ornament, 
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M.  Jollois  and  Devillierj*  have  supplied  llieir  hero  Mjth  a  fine  blut 
jacket  and  a  pair  of  pantaloons- of  the  same  colour.  The  yellow 
body^dresa  ought  to  be  blue,  and  the  white  breeches  should  have 
been  yellow;  the  drapery  behind  the  chair,  red  instead  of  blue,  Th« 
side  of  tlie  chair  is  not  chet|yered  with  red*  bhte,  and  white  square Sj 
as  the  two  '  Ing^nieurs  des  ponts  et  chaussees'  have  represented  it, 
but  ortiameiited  with  horizontal  stripes  of  blue  and  black  with  a  dot- 
ted line  intervening;  and  the  border  at  the  bottom  is  as  unlike  that 
whicli  the  French  have  made  it  as  black  is  to  white.  In  fact,  there 
IS  nothing  in  all  Egypt  similar  to  this  imuginary  border;  neither  ii 
there  any  such  dress  in  the  original  as  the  retl  close-sleeved  waist- 
coat and  close  pantaloons  which  are  given  in  the  lower  print  of  the 
French  savans,  nor  indeed  does  it  appear  that  any  such  drei?s  wa» 
ever  in  U!je  among  the  ancient  Egyplians.  \Vc  also  observe,  on 
comparing  Major  Hayes's  sketches  of  the  painting  in  the  ruins  of 
Memnonium^  which  represents  the  storming  of  a  fort,  with  the 
same  subject  as  treated  in  the  French  work,  that  the  men  who  have 
a  sort  of  petticoat  drapery  in  the  one,  are  naked  in  the  other,  and 
vice  versa  r  which  of  the  two  is  right,  and  which  most  perversely 
wrong,  we  may  he  able  hereafter  to  determine;  but  from  the  speci* 
mens  given  above,  we  can  have  little  doubt  on  the  suhject. 

Such  is  the  boasted  accuracy  of  that  splendid  and  expensive  work 
which  was  to  supers^ede  all  that  had  been  or  ever  should  be  written 
on  tlie  ancient  arls,  the  sciences^  and  the  antiquities  of  Egypt ! 
Without  wishing  to  derogate  from  its  real  merits^  we  venture  to 
assert  that  there  will  be  found  more  learningy  science,  and  faithful 
description  in  Mr.  Hamilton's  *  Egyptiaca/  and  more  taste,  feeling, 
and  accuracy  in  the  unpretending  sketches  of  Major  Hayes,  which 
accompany  it,  Uiau  the  whole  corps  of  savans,  engaged  in  that  mag- 
Diticent  and  unrivalled  monument  of  literary  vanity,  have  yet  been 
able  to  produce. 

The  paintings  on  the  king's  tomb  at  Thebes,  containing  ihe  match> 
less  sarcophagus  now  on  its  way  to  England,  and  which  we  stated  to 
have  been  discovered  by  M.  Belzoni,  in*der  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Salt, 
are  described  by  the  latter  gentleman,  who  visited  the  tomb, as  exqui- 
sitely beautiful.  Assisted  by  Mr.  JBeechey,  tlie  son  of  the  well-known 
artist  of  that  name,  he  has,  with  great  labour  and  a  minute  attention 
to  outhne  and  colouring,  copied  several  of  the  paintings,  which 
were  coloured  within  the  tomb  by  torch-light;  when  these  shall  be 
made  public,  we  may  be  enabled  to  form  a  more  correct  opinion 
of  the  real  state  of  ancient  painting  among  the  Egyptians,  more 
especially  as  the  freshness  of  these  fresco  paintings  in  this  tomb 
18  such,  that,  Mr.  Salt  says,  *  there  is  no  necessity  to  improve  or 
restore:*— on  the  contrary,  with  every  attention  and  effort,  he  found  it 
itnpossihit  to  equal  tite  originals ;  whicb^  he  adds,  as  far  as  colours 
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go,  throw  all  oibcrs  com|)leteIy  in  the  back  gfX)U(id.     The  folloit- 
ing  rTmnrks  clc*.rrve  to  be  recorded. 

'The  must  nimiite  attention  and  painful  bbour  are  not  equal  to 
give  a  failliful  idea  of  the  fa^cinalini?  objects  of  these  designs,  llie 
scale  of  colour  in  which  tiicy  arc  painted  is  that  of  using  pure  ver- 
milion,  ochre,**,  and  indigo;  and  yet  they  are  not  gaudjy  owing  to  ' 
judicious  balance  of  the  colours,  and  the  artful  management  of  ! 
black j».  It  is  quite  obvious  that  they  worked  on  a  regular  5T9ten^| 
which  had  for  its  basis,  as  Mr.  West  would  say»ihe  colours  of  i" 
rainbow,  as  there  is  not  an  ornament  throughout  their  dresses  wbev 
the  red,  yellow,  and  blue  are  not  aitentatelj'  mtermingled.  which 
produces  a  harmony  that  in  some  of  the  designs  is  really  delicious.' 

From  the  brief  statement  which  we  have  given  it  will  be  seen  thai 
Mr.  Salt  has  been  indefatigable  in  his  own  researches,  and  spared  na 
expense  in  encouraging  those  of  odiers;  we  rejoice  to  find  that,  in  re- 
liirn,  he  has  possessed  himself  of  a  rich  harvest  of  long  buried  trea-j 
iures.  Among  others  he  has  got  down  to  Cairo  the  famotis  Freii 
stone  with  eight  sculptured  figures;  another  beautiful  head  of  gra 
nite,  not  so  large  as  that  named  the  Young  Memnon,  but  witJi 
finer  polish^  and  quite  perfect;  a  sitting  figure  as  large  as  life,  of 
marblci  and  of  exquisite  workmanship;  several  statues  of  basalt, 
besides  thirty  rolls  of  papyrus,  and  an  innumerable  list  of  smaller 
articles. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that,  on  opening  one  of  the  tombs  at 
Thebes,  two  statues  of  wood,  a  little  larger  than  life,  were  disco- 
vered as  perfect  as  if  newly  carved,  the  only  decayed  parts  being  the 
iockets  to  receive  the  eyes,  which  had  been  of  metal,  probably  of 
copper. 

We  have  a  few  words  to  add  respecting  Belzoni,  whose 
has  been  announced,  prematurely  we  hope,  in  the  public  pr 
Every  inquiry  which  we  have  been  able  to  make  leads  us  to  belieT 
that  the  report  is  not  correct;  it  was  brought  from  Constantinople 
and  most  probably  meant  to  refer  to  the  lamented  Burckhardt : 
trust  therefore,  that  it  is  not  yet  time  to  insert  his  name  in  the  obi 
tuary  of  those  valuable  men  who  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  hazardc 
career  of  African  enterprize.   Our  readers  may,  perhaps^  not  be  dis 
pleased  to  leara  a  little  of  the  history  of  this  extraordinary  man; 
^clzoni  was  born,  we  believe,  in  the  Papal  states.     Of  his  youth 
BO  particulars  have  come  to  our  know  ledge ;  but  about  nine  yearsag^J 
be  was  in  Edinburgh,  ^  here  he  exhibited  feats  of  strength,  exper" 
nients  in  hydraulic!*,  musical  glasses,  and  phantasmagoria.     He  re- 

Seated  the  same  course  of  experiments  in  Ireland  and  the  Isle  of 
fan  ;  whence  he  proceeded  to  Lisbon,     Being  then  about  tweiity^i 
five  years  of  age,  of  the  extraordinarv  height  of  six  feet  seven  inches, ' 
well  made  aud  stout  in  proportion,  witli  an  animated  and  prcpoa- 
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aesslrtg  countenance,  he  was  at  once  engaged,  hy  the  manager  of  ibe 
iheiilie  of  Sun  Cai  los»  lo  appear  in  tl*e  play  of  Vuleiitujc  and  Oison, 
and  agnm,  during  Lent,  in  ihe  sacred  drama  of  Samp«ton;  in  both 
of  Mhit'h,  b)  fealHolstrengtlj  and  activity,  lie  giuiied  tlie  l*ii;liest  ap- 
playse.  A I  iMwdrid  be  |)t;rfornud  before  llie  king  and  lire  court. 
Leavin;;  Spain  he  |>roceecled  to  Malta,  \therehe  fell  in  nltb  liintael 
Gibraltar,  llie  ai»erit  of  the  pashavv  of  Kgypl,  wlio  persuadtd  liiin  lo 
visit  Cuiio.  Here  the  pashaxv  engaged  him  to  conslruci  a  nuicbine 
for  raiMUg  water  out  of  the  Nile  lo  irrigate  \m  gardens,  f  r  which 
he  was  to  he  paid  at  llie  rale  tif  800  piablres  per  month,  besideji 
a  consider jible  reward,  provided  it  should  finally  be  found  to  answer 
the  purpose.  In  the  course  of  tliree  months  it  wsi*  \n\\  in  operation. 
The  paisliaw  attended;  and  three  Arabs,  with  an  Iri^h  Jad  uhoin 
Ueboiri  had  hroii^^ht  from  Edinburgh,  as  a  servant,  were  put  into 
the  lartje  wheel  lo  walk  round  and  keep  it  \n  motion:  at  the  second 
or  third  turn  llie  Arabs  became  giddy  and  jumped  onl;  the  wheel, 
wanting  its  counterpoise,  flew  buck,  and  the  Irish  servant,  in  at- 
tcmptiuij  to  escape,  broke  his  tfngh,  an^  must  have  been  killed,  had 
not  B  Izoni  caught  hold  of  tiie  circumference  of  the  wheel,  and,  by 
his  extraordinary  strength,  slopped  its  motion. 

This  accident  was  equivalent  lo  a  failure ;  and  Belzoni  now  de- 
terinnied  lo  try  his  fortune  in  search  <^i  anticpiities  in  Upper  Egypt; 
hut  just  Rs  he  was  preparing  lo  depart,  Mr*  Salt  arrived  at  Cairo. 
This  gentleman,  on  the  representation  of  Sheik  Ibrahim,  who  had 
witnessed  his  extraordinary  powers,  conceived  him  at  once  to  be 
the  person  most  proper  lo  employ  in  the  arduous  attempt  of 
bringing  down  tlie  head  of  the  Young  Memnon  from  ''Jliebcs^ 
Belzoni,  after  some  considerati<in,  accordingly  relinquifihed  the  plan 
of  travelling  on  his  own  account,  and  engaged  himi^elf  lo  Mr.  Salt 
and  tlie  Sheik,  on  an  enterprize  that  was  by  many  deemed  hopeless, 
but  which,  as  we  formerly  stated^  he  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
(after  six  months  of  nnrentitted  exertions)  by  his  uncommon  dexte- 
rity in  the  manaf^cmenl  of  the  Arab  peasantry,  by  whom  alone  ho 
was  assisted «  From  this  time  he  was  regularly  emplo\ed  by  Mr, 
Salt  hi  making  discoveries,  tlie  result  of  which  we  have  already 
communicated. 

An  instance  of  bis  determined  perseverance,  and  of  the  conJidence 
which  he  inspires  in  others,  well  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  In 
his  Nubian  journey  be  was  accompanied  by  Mr,  Beechey,  The 
front  of  the  temple  of  Ipsambul,  w  ilh  its  colossal  statues  just  raising 
their  gigantic  beads  above  the  mass  of  sand  in  which  the  whole  front 
Wli  nearly  buried,  was  too  templing  an  object  to  be  left  unex- 
plored. He  immediately  engaged  a  party  of  nativt:s  to  set  about 
uncovering  it;  they  laboured  at  it  a  few  days,  making  very  little  pro- 
gresSi  when  they  stopped,  alleging  that  the  feast  of  Khamadau  had 
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conitnenced,  and  that  it  was  unla\iful  lo  work:  the  sheik,  or  &gi, 
who  had  permitted  him  to  engage  these  peo[>le,  corroborated  l£is 
statement;  and  it  soon  appeared  that  no  argument  would  prevail 
on  them  lu  conliiiue  their  laK>our.  Belzoni,  therefore,  witn  Mr. 
Bcechey  and  the  Irish  servant,  determined  to  set  about  the  laborious 
operation  themselves;  but  thev  soon  discovered  that  the  aga,  |o 
deter  tin  ni  from  the  further  prosecution  of  the  enterprize,  had  pto- 
hibited  the  supply  of  provisions  of  every  description,  hoping  by  this 
measure  to  induce  ihetn  to  depart,  and  return  the  follow ir^  seadoii 
to  spend  more  money  among  his  people.  Rccol  lee  ling,  however, 
that  thty  had  siill  remainiiig  in  their  boat  a  bag  of  durrah  (luilletX 
the  little  party  deiermined  to  persevere  in  their  work,  and  after 
twenty-one  djys  of  very  severe  labour,  during  which  they  had 
nothinir  but  durruh  and  Nile  water  to  live  upon,  they  succeeded  in 
uncovering  and  i>eneiraling  into  the  interior  of  the  temple  of  Ipsam- 
bul^^ — which  M.  Jomaid  is  pleased  to  say  had  been  previously  %i- 
filed  by  Mr*  lliomas  Legh,  though  Mr.  Thomas  Legh,  when  be 
wrote  his  book,  was  as  unconscious  of  its  existence,  as  M.  Jomard 
himaelf  wu^it  until  he  read  the  account  of  it  in  the  letter  of  Belzoni 
to  M*  Vi«conti, 


Aht-1X. — Ltcturti  on  the  Erfglish  Poeti*  Delirertd  ai  the 
Surrej^  Institution.  By  \V  illiam  Hazlilt*  8vo.  pp.  33 1 .  Loo- 
don.  1818. 
Ti/f  R.  Hazlitt  seems  to  have  bound  himself,  in  imitation  of  Han- 
-LtA  oibal,  to  wage  everlasting  war,  not,  indeed,  against  Rome, 
but  against  accurate  reasoning,  just  observation,  and  precise  or 
even  intelligible  language*  We  have  traced  him  in  his  two  funtier 
predatory  incursions  on  taste  and  common  sense.  He  haa  now 
taken  the  field  a  third  time,  and  with  a  more  hostile  aspect  than 
ever.  Had  he  written  on  any  other  subjecl,  we  should  scarcely  have 
thought  of  wutching  his  movements.  But  though  his  book  is  dull, 
bis  theme  is  pleasing,  and  interests  in  t^pite  of  the  author.  As  we 
read  we  forget  Mr,  Hazlitt,  lo  think  of  those  concerning  whom 
he  writes.  In  fact,  few  works  of  poetical  criticism  are  so  deplor- 
ably bad,  as  not  to  be  perused  with  some  degree  of  pleasure.  Ike 
remarks  ma)  be  trite,  or  paradosLical,  or  unintelligible;  they  mmyhe 
expressed  in  a  vague  and  Inanimate  style:  but  the  mind  h  occa- 
aionally  awakened  and  rtlieved  by  the  recurrence  of  extracts,  in 
^'bich  the  powers  of  taste  and  genius  are  displayed. 

This  is  the  case  with  Mr.  Ha^litt's  book.  We  are  not  aware 
that  it  contains  »  single  just  observation,  which  has  not  betm  ei- 
presiied  by  other  writers  more  briefly,  more  perspicuously,  and 
piof^  elegaotljf .    The  passages  which  he  has  ijuoted  are,  with  one 
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%r  two  exceptions,  familiar  to  all  who  have  the  slightest  acquaint- 
ance with  EiigJisli  literature.  His  remarks  on  partictjlar  quolatioiis 
sre  often  injudicious ;  his  general  reaaonings,  for  the  most  part, 
tiiitiuelirgible.  Indeed  he  seems  to  thiuk  that  meaning  is  a  super* 
fluous  fjuality  in  writing,  ami  tlint  the  task  of  composition  is  merely 
an  exercise  in  varying  the  arrangement  of  words.  In  the  lately  in- 
vented optical  toy  we  have  a  few  bits  of  coloured  glass,  the  images 
of  which  are  made  to  present  themselves  in  an  endless  variety  of 
forms.  Mr*  Hazlitt's  miud  appears  to  be  furnished  in  a  similar 
manner^  and  to  act  in  a  similar  way;  for  its  most  vigorous  opera- 
tions are  linuteil  to  throwing  a  number  of  pretty  picturesque  phrases 
into  senseless  and  fantastic  combinations* 

Mr.  Ilazlitt's  work  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  two  parts; 
first,  of  general  reasonings  on  poetry,  uuder  which  we  include  his 
remarks  on  ihe  characters  of  particular  poets;  secondly,  of  minnle 
remarks  upon  the  passages  which  he  has  quoted.  The  greater  part 
of  the  \'otume  belongs  to  the  first  of  these  classes;  for  though  many 
fine  extracts  are  given,  little  pains  have  been  employed  to  bring  their 
latent  beauties  Into  view«  Looking  upon  such  a  task  as  too  hum- 
ble for  his  genius,  Mr.  Hazlitt  prefers  appearing  chiefly  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  philosophical  n^asoner*  In  this  choice  he  is  unfortu- 
nate; for  his  mode  of  thinking,  or  rather  of  using  words,  is  most 
singularly  unphilosophicaL  Some  vague  half- formed  nornm  seems 
to  be  floating  before  his  mind;  instead  of  seizing  tlie  notion  itself, 
he  la}s  hold  of  a  metaphor,  or  of  an  idea  connected  with  it  by 
slight  associations:  this  he  expresses;  but  after  he  has  expressed  it^ 
he  finds  that  \w  has  not  conveyed  his  meaning ;  another  metaphor  iv 
therefore  thrown  out,  the  same  course  is  trodden  over  and  over  again, 
and  half  a  dozen  combinations  of  phrases  are  used  in  vague  endea- 
vours to  express  what  ought  to  have  been  said  directly  and  con- 
cisely in  one,  Tlie  mischief,  tlius  originating  in  indistmctness  of 
conception,  is  increased  by  the  ambition  of  the  writer.  Mr.  Ha^rlitt 
wislies  to  dazzle:  but  with  no  new  matter  to  communicate,  without 
an  imagination  capable  of  Icndiug  new  force  to  old  observations, 
and  without  skill  to  array  them  in  appropriate  language,  he  can  only 
succeed  (as  Harlequin  does  with  children)  by  surprizing  us  with 
the  rapid  succession  of  antic  forms  in  which  the  Bame^  or  nearly  the 
same  thought  is  exhibited.  He  is  ever  hovering  on  the  limits  be- 
tween sense  and  nonsense,  and  he  trusts  to  the  dimntss  of  the  twi- 
light which  reigns  in  that  region,  for  concealing  the  defei  ts  of  his 
arguments  and  increasing  the  power  of  his  imagery.  Tliere  is  no 
subject  on  \\hich  it  is  of  more  importance  that  those  terms  only 
should  he  used  whose  mtaning  is  well  hxed,  iliaii  in  treating  of  the 
emotions  and  operations  of  the  mind;  but  Mr,  Hazhlt  indulges 
Jiimaelf  in  a  rambiing  iuaccuxacy  of  expression^  which  would  not 
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he  tolerated  even  io  ioquiries,  ivbere  tbere  was  little  baiard  of  errnr 
from  the  vague  use  of  words. 

Next  to  want  of  precision,  the  ino>!t  striking  peculiarity  of  hu 
style  is  the  odd  expressions  with  which  it  is  diverflified,  from  popu* 
lar  poets,  especially  from  Shakspeare.  If  a  triAing  thing  is  to  be 
told,  he  will  not  mention  it  in  common  language:  he  must  give  it^ 
if  possible,  in  words  which  the  bard  of  Avon  has  somewhere  used* 
Were  the  beauty^  of  tlie  applications  conspicuous^  we  might  forget, 
or  at  least  forgive,  the  deformity  produced  by  the  constant  stitching 
in  of  these  patches;  unfortunately,  however,  the  phrases  thus  ob- 
truded upon  us  seem  to  be  selected,  uot  on  account  of  any  intrifisic 
beauty,  but  merely  because  they  are  fantastic  aud  tinlike  wlnt 
would  naturally  occur  to  an  ordinary  writer. 

The  most  important  of  Mr.  Hazlitt  s  general  reasonings  are  coo- 
tained  in  the  first  lecture.  As  a  specimen  of  the  work  wc  shall  ex- 
tract the  commencement,  %vhich  bears  evident  marks  of  elaborate 
composition,  and  in  which  the  iutellcct  of  the  writer,  fresh  and  lUh^ 
fa^gued,  may  be  expected  to  put  fortliits  utmost  vigour.  He  sets 
out  with  a  definition  of  poetry* 

*  The  best  general  notion,'  be  says,  *  which  I  can  give  of  poetry,  is 
tbftt  it  is  the  natural  impression  of  any  object  or  circumstance,  by  its 
vividness  exciting  an  involuntary  movement  of  imagination  and  passion* 
and  producing,  by  sympathy,  a  certain  modulation  of  the  voice,  or 
sounds,  expressing  it-' 

This  is  not  a  definition  of  poetry — it  neither  is  nor  can  be  a  defi- 
nition of  any  thing,  because  it  is  completely  unintelligible.  The 
impression,  of  which  Mr.  Hazlitt  talks,  is  an  Impression  produong 
by  sympathy  a  certain  modulation  of  sounds.  The  term  sy^mpatlij 
bas  two  significatioDa.  In  a  physiological  sense  it  is  used  to  denote 
the  fact,  that  the  disorder  of  one  organ  produces  disorder  io  the 
functions  of  certain  other  parts  of  the  system*  Does  Mr.  Hazlitt 
mean,  that  the  impression  produces  the  modulation  of  sound  essen-> 
tial  to  poetry,  in  a  mode  analogous  to  that  in  which  diseases  of  the 
brain  afi'ect  the  digestive  powers?  Sympathy,  again,  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  moral  part  of  our  cotistitution,  denotes  that  law  of  ous 
nature  by  wiiicii  we  share  in  the  feelings  that  agitate  the  bosoms 
of  our  ft  I  low  creatures.  This  signification  obviously  will  not  suit 
M  r.  Hazlitt's  purpose.  His  meaning  therefore  must  be  left  to  hiiiK 
self  to  divine.  One  thing  is  clear,  that  die  modulation  of  verse  is 
thf  result  of  great  labour,  consummate  art,  and  loug  praciice;  and 
that  bin  words,  therefore,  can  admit  no  interpretation,  conformable 
to  truth,  till  sympathy  becomes  synonimous  widi  skill  and  labour. 
I  be  passage  which  immediately  follows  the  definition,  and  ii 
devoted  to  the  illustration  of  it,  can  scarcely  bo  equalled,  in  tho 
whole  compass  of  English  prose,  for  rapid  transitions  from  idea  to 
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idea,  while  not  one  glcfim  of  light  is  thrown  upon  the  subject;  for 
the  accumulation  of  incoherent  nations ;  and  for  the  extravagance  of 
the  sentiments,  or  rather  of  the  combinations  of  words* 

*  Potnry  is  the  language  of  the  imagination  ami  the  pa^^sions.  It  re- 
lates to  whatever  gives  immediale  pleasure  or  pain  to  the  human  mind. 
Il  comes  ho»ne  to  the  bosoms  and  businesses  of  men;  for  nothing  but 
what  so  aimt'^  hnnxe  to  them  in  ihe  mo^t  general  and  inteihgible  shape 
can  be  a  subject  for  poetry.  Poetry  is  the  universal  lan*Tua^«:  wbich 
the  heart  holds  with  nature  and  itself.  He  who  has  a  coniempt  for 
poetry  cannot  have  much  respect  for  himself,  or  for  any  thing  ebe.  It 
1ft  not  a  mere  frivtilous  accomplishment,  (aa  some  persons  have  been  led 
to  imagine,)  the  trifling  amusement  of  a  few  idle  readers  or  leisure 
hours — it  has  been  the  study  and  delight  of  mankind  in  all  ages.  I^Iany 
people  suppose  that  poetry  is  something  to  be  found  only  in  books,  con- 
tained in  lines  of  ten  syllables,  with  like  endings:  bnt  wljerever  tlierc 
is  a  sense  of  beauty,  or  power,  or  harmony,  as  in  the  molion  of  a  wave 
of  the  sea,  in  the  growth  of  a  flower  that  "  spreads  its  sweet  leaves  to 
the  air,  and  dedicates  its  beauty  to  the  sun,"* — Mere  i»  poetry  in  its  birth* 
If  history  is  a  grave  study^  poetry  may  be  said  to  be  a  graver:  its  ma- 
terials lie  deeper,  and  are  spreoil  wider.  History  treats,  for  the  most 
part,  of  the  cumbrous  and  unwieldy  masses  of  things,  the  empty  cases  in 
which  the  affairs  of  the  world  are  packed,  under  the  heads  of  intrigue 
or  war,  in  different  slates,  and  from  century  to  century:  but  there  is  no 
thought  or  feeling  that  can  have  entered  into  the  mind  uf  man^  which 
he  would  be  eager  to  communicate  to  others,  or  wbich  they  would  lis- 
ten to  with  delight,  that  is  not  a  fit  subject  for  poetry.  It  h  not  a 
branch  of  authorship:  it  is  **  the  stuff  of  which  our  life  is  made."  The 
rest  is  **  mere  oblivion,"  a  dead  letter;  for  ail  that  is  worth  remembering 
in  life  is  the  poetry  of  it.  Fear  is  poetry,  hope  is  poetry,  love  is  poetry, 
hatred  is  poetry,  contempt*  jealousy,  remorse,  admiration,  wonder,  pity, 
despair,  or  madness,  are  all  poetry.  Poetry  is  that  ^ne  particle  within 
us,  that  expands,  rarities,  refines,  raises  our  whole  being:  without  it 
*'  man  s  life  is  poor  as  beast's."  ^lan  is  a  poetical  animal :  and  those  of 
us  who  do  not  study  the  principles  of  poetry,  act  upon  them  all  our 
lives,  like  Moii^re's  Bourgem  Gcntilhonmc^  who  had  always  spoken 
prose  without  knowing  it.  The  child  is  a  poet,  in  fact,  when  he  first 
plays  at  hide-and-seek,  or  repeats  the  story  of  Jack  the  Giant-killer; 
the  shepherd-boy  is  a  poet  when  he  first  crowns  his  mistress  with  a  gar- 
land of  flowers;  the  countryman,  when  he  stops  to  look  at  the  rainbow ; 
the  c»ty*apprenttce,  ^vhen  he  gazes  after  the  Lord-Maynr's  sliow  ;  the 
miser,  when  he  bugs  his  gold;  the  courtier,  who  builds  his  hopes  upon 
a  smile;  the  savage,  who  paints  his  idol  with  blood;  the  slave,  who 
worships  a  tyrant,  or  the  tyrant,  who  fancies  himself  a  god/- — pp.  U — 4, 

Thu8  there  is  nothing  which  is  not  poetry,  and  poetry  is  every 
thing.  It  is  a  particular  kind  of  language;  it  is  a  tine  particle 
which  produces  certain  chemical  and  mechanical  effects ;  it  is  the 
tlufF  of  our  lives ;  it  is  the  important  part  of  buainesfl ;  it  is  not  • 
thing  contained  in  books;  it  is  fear,  hope|  jealousy,  and  twenty 

other 
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other  ibiiigs  besides ;  in  short  Jl  is  the  charactenst 
our  nature^  for  man  is  a  poetical  aiiimul^  and  diere  h  nobody  v\ho 
is  dot  a  poet;  the  iniiier,  the  slave,  the  tyrant,  the  child  playing  at 
hide  and  seek^  the  city  apprentice — all|  in  Mr.  Hazlilt's  eye,  are 
poets.     Hie  nieansi  by  which  he  arrives  at  these  extravagant  pre 
positions,  are  sufliciently  simple  and  common  :  the  misapplication 
of  words  is  tlie  whole  of  his  art»     He  employs  the  term  poetry  in 
three  distinct  meanings,  and  his  legerdemain  consists  in  snbsiiiuttn 
one  of  these  for  the  other.     Sometimes  it  is  the  general  appelU 
lion  of  a  certain  class  of  compositions,  as  when  he  says  that  poetry 
is  graver  than  history*     Secondly,  it  denotes  the  talent  by  which 
these  compositions  are  produced;  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  he  calls 
poetry  that  fine  particle  within  us,  which  produces  in  our  beiiij 
rarefaction,  expansion,  elevation,  and  purirication.      Thirdly,   in 
denotes  the  subjects  of  uhich  these  compositions  treat.     It  is  in 
this  meaning  that  he  uses  the  term,  when  he  says,  that  all  tha( 
is  worth  remembering  in  life  is  the  (Kietry  of  it ;  that  fear  is  poetry^ 
that  hope  is  poetr^^,  that  love  is  poetry;  and  tn  the  very  same  set 
he  might  assert  that  fear  is  sculpture  and  painting  and  music,  that] 
the  crimes  of  Verres  are  the  eloquence  of  Cicero,  and  the  poet 
of  Milton  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Ilazlilt,     When  he  tells  ns,  thatJ 
though  we   have  ne%Tr  studied  the  principles  of  poetry,  we  havM 
acted  upon  them  all  our  lives^  like  the  man  who  talked  prose  with*- 
ont  knowing  it,  we  suspect  that  the  common-place  allusion  at  th 
end  of  the  sentence  has  tempted  him  into  nonsense  at  the  begii 
ning.     The  piinciples  of  poetry  a  reader  would  naturally  imagine 
to  be  the  chief  ndes  of  the  art;  but  by  that  phrase  Mr.  HazlitfJ 
means  the  principal  subjects  of  which  poetry  treats.     These  are  th€ 
passions  and  afftclions  of  mankind ;  we  are  alt  under  the  influenced 
of  our  passions  and  affections ;  that  is,  in  Mr.  Hazlitt's  new  lan-^ 
gunge,  we  all  act  on  the  principles  of  poetry,  and  are,  in  trut' 
poets.     We  all  eaeri  our  muscles  and  limbs,  therefore  we  are  ana«* 
tomists  and  surgeons  ;  we  have  teeth  \^hich  we  employ  in  chevnagJ 
therefore  we  are  dentists  ;   we  use  our  eyes  to  look  at  object 
therefore  we  are  oculists;  we  eat  beef  and  mutton,  therefore  waj 
are  all  deeply  versed  in  the  sciences  of  breeding  and  fattening  sheepd 
and  oxen.     Mr.  Mazhtt  will  forgive  ns  for  aniicipating  these  bril*^ 
liant  conclujiions,  which  he  no  doubt  intends  to  proumlgate  in  a 
course  of  lectures  at  some  future  day ;  we  claim  no  merit  for  an* 
nouncing  them ;  the  praise,  we  admit,  is  exclusively  his  own,  for  | 
ihey  are  merely  legiliniate  inferences  from  his  peculiar  mode  of  ^ 
abusing  English* 

As  another  specimen  of  his  definitions  we  may  take  the  follow- 
ing. *  Poetry  docs  not  defnie  the  limit-*  of  sense,  or  analyse  the 
^tstiiictions  of  the  iiuderstauding^  but  signifies  the  excess  of  the 
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imaginalion  beyond  the  actual  or  ordmary  impressiou  of  any  object 
or  feeling/  Poelry  was  at  the  bi^ginning  of  ihe  book  asserted  to 
be  ail  impresbioii ;  it  is  now  the  excess  of  the  imagination  beyond 
an  impression  :  what  lhi»  excess  is  we  cminot  tell,  but  at  least  it 
must  be  somelhing  very  unlike  an  iiiipiessiou<  Thougli  the  total 
Wdiii  of  meaning  is  the  weightiest  objection  to  such  w  riting ;  yet  the 
;]buse  \Uiieh  it  involves  of  particular  words  is  very  remarkable,  and 
will  not  be  overlooked  by  those  who  are  aware  of  the  inseparable 
connection  between  justness  of  tliought  and  precision  of  language. 
What,  in  strict  reasoning,  can  be  meant  by  the  impression  of  a 
feeling?  How  can  ^r^Md/ and  orrf/wfln/ be  used  as  synonvmous? 
£  very  impression  must  be  an  actual  impression;  and  the  a^e  of 
ihat  epithet  annihilates  dye  limitations,  with  which  Mr,  Hazlitt 
oteant  to  guard  his  proposition-  In  ariolhcr  part  of  his  work  he 
asserts,  thai  *  words  are  the  volimtari/  signs  of  certain  ideas,'  By 
xoiitfUmy  we  suppose  he  means  tln*t  there  is  no  natural  connect  ion 
between  the  sign  and  the  ihin*^  signitied,  though  this  is  an  accepta- 
tion which  the  term  never  bore  before.  In  a  passage  already 
quoted,  he  says  that  ^  wherever  there  is  a  sense  of  beauty,  or  pov^  er, 
or  harmony,  as  in  tlie  motion  of  a  wave  of  lire  sea,  or  in  thegrowdi 
of  a  flower,  there  is  poetry  in  its  birth:*  Can  the  motion  of  21 
wave,  or  the  growth  of  a  tlower  have  any  sense  of  beauty,  or  power, 
or  harmony;  or  caneidier  farm  a  convenient  cradle  for  newly  born 
poetry  ?  If  he  meant  to  place  the  beauty,  and  not  tlie  sense  of 
beauty,  in  the  wave  and  the  flower,  he  ought  to  have  expressed  him- 
self very  differently. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  Mr,  Hazlitl's  composition  is  to  introduce 
as  many  words  as  possible,  which  he  has  at  any  lime  seen  or  heard 
used  in  connection  with  that  term  which  makes,  for  the  moment, 
the  principal  tigure  before  his  imagination.  Is  he  speaking,  for 
instance,  of  die  heavenly  bodies— He  recollects  that  d»e  phrase 
square  of  the  distance  often  recurs  in  astronomy,  and  that  in  Or. 
Chalmers's  Discourses  a  great  deal  is  said  about  ihe  sun  and  stars. 
Dr,  Chalmers's  Discourses,  and  ibe  square  of  the  distance,  must, 
therefore,  he  impressed  into  his  service,  \\ithout  caring  whether 
they  are  or  are  not  likely  to  be  of  the  least  use.  *  lliere  can  never 
be  another  Jacob's  dream*  Since  that  time  the  heavtus  have  gone 
farther  oft'  and  grown  astronomicaL  They  have  become  averse  to 
tlie  imagination;  nor  will  they  return  to  us  on  the  squares  of  the 
distances,  or  in  Dr.  Chalmers's  Discourses*/  W  c  really  have  not  a 
variety  of  language  adequate  to  do  justice  to  the  vaiitiy  of  slitipes, 
in  which  unmeaning  jargon  is  perpetually  coming  upon  us  in  this 
pciformance.  We  can  therefore  only  say,  what  we  have  said  of  so 
many  other  passages,  that  we  have  not  the  faintest  conception  of 
frhat  is  meant  b^-  the  heavenly  hodict  returning  an  the  Sf/uans  of 
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the  dfstanri$,  or  tn  Dr.  Chahmrs^s^  Dncoutiu.    A«  to  the 

that  there  can  never  be  another  Jacob's  dream,  we  see  n 

why  dreams  should  be  scientitic ;  particularly  as  Mr.  Harlitt's  maik 

is  a  convincing  proof,  that  even  the  waking  thoughts  of  some  wea 

are  safe  from  llie  encroachments  of  reason  and  philosophy. 

The  pas*»ages,  which  we  have  quoted  hitherto,  are  all  t^eii  from 
the  Lecture  on  Poetry.  But  Mr.  Huzlitt  is  a  nietuphy.nician;  ami 
in  his  criticisms  upon  individual  |K}ets,  loves  to  soar  into  general 
remarks.  Thus  he  tells  us,  that  when  a  person  walks  from  Oatford 
Street  to  Temple  Bar,  *  every  man  he  meets  is  a  blow  to  his  per- 
sonal identity.'  Much  puzzling  matter  \\m  been  written  conceniiD| 
personal  identity,  but  nothing  that  surpasses  this.  '  There  ia  notUag 
more  likely  to  drive  a  man  mad,  than  the  being  unable  to  igA 
rid  of  the  idea  of  ihe  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  and  aa 
obstinate  constitutional  preference  of  the  true  to  the  agreeable.* 
The  los^  of  all  idea  of  the  distinction  between  right  and  wroi^  is 
the  very  essence  of  madness,  and  not  to  prefer  the  true  to  tht 
agreeable,  where  they  are  inconsistent,  is  folly.  Mr.  Hmzliti'i 
doctrine  thetefore  is*  that  the  inability  to  become  mad  is  ircrf 
likely  to  drive  a  man  mad. 

Mr,  Hazlitt  is  fond  of  running  parallels  between  great  poeli; 
and  his  parallels  have  only  two  faults — the  first,  that  it  is  generally 
im|>osiiible  to  comprehend  ihen*^ — ihe  second,  that  they  arc  m  »^^ 
degree  chnracteristical  of  the  poets  to  whom  they  are  ^PP^Jfll 
*  In  Homer  the  principle  of  action  or  life  is  predominant ;  in  S^^ 
Bible,  the  principle  of  faith  and  the  idea  of  providence  \  Dante 
is  a  personification  of  blind  will;  and  in  Ossian  we  see  tbe  decay 
of  life,  and  the  lag  end  of  the  world.* 

The  following  extract  is  still  more  exquisite.     '  Ckaticer  esoek 


as  the  poet  of  manners  or  of  real  life;  Spenser  as  the  poet  of 
mance ;  Shak&ipeare  as  the  poet  of  nature  (in  the  largest  uae  of 
term);  and  Milton,  as  the  poet  of  morality.     Chaucer  most 


quently  describes  things  as  they  are ;  Spenser  as  we  wish  ihaoi  li> 
be;  Shakspeare  as  they  would  be ,-  and  Mihon  as  they  cmghllo 
be.  The  characteristic  of  Chaucer  is  intensity ;  of  Spemer,  re- 
moteness; of  Milton,  elevation;  of  Shakspeare,  everytliing.'  The 
%vhole  passage  is  characteristic  at  of  nothing  but  Mr.  Hazlitt. 

We  occasionally  discover  a  faint  semblance  of  comiected  tUolD^ 
ingin  Mr.  Hazlitt*s  pages;  but  wherever  this  is  die  case,  bia  i 
soning  is  lor  the  most  part  incorrect.  He  maintains,  for  * 
that  poetical  enthusiasm  has  sustained  a  check  from  tbe  progreisi 
experimental  phdosophy: — a  doctrine  Mhich  may  be  reganledtaa 
sprout  from  a  principle  very  popular  among  certain  crilicsiy  HtM  tbe 
progress  of  science  is  unfavourable  to  the  culture  of  tbe  ian^iDip 
lion.     It  IB  no  doubt  true,  that  tbe  individual  who  devotea  bia  Uboar 
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to  the  investigation  of  abstract  trutli,  must  acquire  habits  of  tbougbt 
very  different  from  those  ubich  the  exercise  of  fancy  demands :  the 
eause  lies  in  the  excltisive  appropriaiion  vf  his  (hne  to  remoniti^^ 
and  not  in  the  logic  a  I  a  ecu  ran/  with  zchicfi  he  nmons.  But  nliile 
science  is  making  rapid  progress  in  the  hands  of  some,  the  arts 
which  depend  upon  the  imagination  may  be  cultivated  with  e<|ua) 
success  by  others^  whone  efforts  will  be  aided,  mttierlhan  impcMied^ 
by  the  genera)  diffu»iion  of  new  and  vahiahle  truths.  We  have 
parted  with  tlie  systems  of  Ptolemy  and  Dcs  Cartes  to  adopt  that 
of  Newton ;  the  dreams  oi  the  Alchemiats  are  superseded  by  the 
chemistry  of  Black,  of  Cavendish,  of  Lavoi^sier,  of  Davy;  the 
tub  tie  disquisitions  of  the  schoolmen  have  given  way  to  the  specu- 
lations of  Locke  and  Heid.  We  do  not  conceive  that  poetry  lias 
iuffered  any  loss  by  the  cimnge,  nor  would  she  be  a  gaiucr  by  the 
total  extirpation  of  science.  Among  every  people,  who  are  in  a 
state  approaching:  to  civilization,  systems  of  doctrines  upon  certain 
•ubjects  must  exist:  tliey  who  devote  their  lives  to  the  study  of 
these  systems  will  not  be  poets;  but  they  will  not  be  the  less  likely 
to  be  so,  because  the  systems  which  they  study  have  been  erected 
cautiously  on  a  firm  fonndaiion.  llie  progress  of  true  science  is 
favourable  to  poetical  genius  in  two  ways :  it  supplier  an  abundant 
•tore  of  new  materials  for  tlie  poet  to  work  upon;  and  there  is  a 
sublimity  in  its  views,  far  superior  to  any  thing  that  tlie  framers  of 
fanciful  liypotheses  can  invent,  which  exalts  the  genius  and  trains 
it  to  lofty  contemplations. 

The  pleasure  derived  from  tragedy  has  puzzled  the  most  ingeni- 
ous critics  and  metaphysicians  to  explain.  Du  Bos,  Fontenelle, 
Hume^  Campbell,  have  all  endeavoured  to  account  for  it;  and  none 
of  ihem  perhaps  w  ilh  complete  success.  ITie  question^  which  per- 
plexed these  men,  occasions  no  perplexity  to  Mr.  Hazlitt:  from 
the  prremptorniess  of  his  decision,  we  are  almost  tempted  to  sup- 
pose that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  difficulty. 
*  The  pleasure,*  he  asserts,  *  derived  from  tragic  poetry,  is  not  any 
thing  |>eculiar  to  it  as  poetry,  as  a  fictitious  and  fanciful  thing*  It 
is  not  an  anomaly  of  the  imagination.  It  has  its  source  and  ground<> 
work  in  the  common  love  of  strong  excitement*  As  Mr*  Burke 
observes,  people  flock  to  see  a  tragedy,  but  if  there  were  a  public 
execution  in  the  next  street,  the  theatre  would  soon  be  empty/ 
VVe  doubt  this;  at  all  events,  those  who  flocked  to  the  execution 
would  not  be  the  persons  who  derived  the  greatest  pleasure  from  the 
tragedy.  Mr,  Hazliit's  explanation  is  m  truth  nothing  more  than 
a  tnistatement  of  the  fact.  I'he  point  to  be  solved  is  this:  — 
What  is  the  cause  of  the  pleasure  which  we  receive  frotn  the  exhi* 
bition  in  poetry  of  objects  and  events  which  would  in  themselves  be 
painful :  Mr.  HazUtt  replies, — that  the  poetical  eihibiiion  of  them 
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pleases,  because  the  objects  and  events  would  please  in  real  life  by 
being  the  cause  of  strong  excitetnent*  If  this  wens  true,  racks  and 
tortures  and  stage^xecutions  would  be  the  height  of  dramatic 
poetry. 

Tlie  account  which  we  have  giwn  of  the  general  reasonings  con* 
tained  in  Mr.  Haztitl's  book>  renders  it  less  necessary  to  enter  into 
a  minute  examination  of  his  criticisms  on  particular  poets»  or  parti* 
cnlar  passages.  He  gives  many  beautiful  extracts,  but  his  re** 
marks  will  not  guide  the  reader  to  a  livelier  sense  of  their  beauties* 
Thus,  when  lachimo  says  of  Imogen^  that  tlie  flame  of  the  taper 


would  underpeep  her  lids. 


To  sec  ihe  enclosed  lights' — 

Mr*Hazlitt  admires  the  quaint  and  f|uainily-ex pressed  conceit,  and 
calls  it  a  passionate  interpretation  of  the  motion  of  the  flame  !  The 
following  lines  from  Chaucer  are  very  pleasing : — 

* Emelie  that  fayrer  was  to  sene 

Then  is  the  lilie  upon  his  stalke  grene, 
And  fresher  than  the  May  wilh  flow  res  newc. 
For  with  the  rosc*coIour  strove  hire  hewc; 
I  n  ot  which  was  the  finer  of  hem  two/ 

But  surely  the  beauty  does  not  lie  in  the  last  line,  though  it  is  with 
this  that  Mr.  Hazlitt  is  chiefly  struck.  *This  scrupulousness^*  be  ol^ 
serves,  '  about  the  literal  preference^  as  if  some  question  of  mil^ 
of  fact  were  at  issue,  is  remark?* ble/ 

When  Mr*  Hazlitt  at  any  time  deviates  from  his  predecessor  ii 
his  character  of  particular  poets,  be  generally  goes  wrong,  Hc^  xt 
a  matter  of  course,  bestow  s.  high  praises  on  Pope ;  but  they  are  io* 
terspersed  w ith  remarks^  and  niodiiied  by  limitations,  which  degrade 
that  illustrious  genius  far  below  the  eminence  which  he  most 
ever  occupy.  '  His  mind/  says  our  critic,  '  was  the  antilbesis  of 
strength  and  grandeur;  its  power  was  the  power  of  itidifie* 
rence.  He  had  none  of  the  enthusiasm  of  poetry;  he  was  iti  poeirj 
what  the  sceptic  is  in  religion/  The  sceptic  is,  in  the  comnoii  ac* 
ceptation  of  language,  a  man  wlm  has  no  religion :  Mr,  Uailittf 
therefore,  if  he  did  not  write  nonsense  for  the  sake  of  vibat  lie 
thought  a  pretty  turn  upon  words,  must  bold  Pope  to  be  no  poet  al 
all.  '  Pope/  be  remarks  in  another  place,  '  describes  the  things 
and  goes  on  describing  bis  own  descriptions,  till  he  losea  [ 
in  verbal  repetitions.*  This  sentence  m  not  in  the  least  T 
of  Pope's  poetry,  but  it  is  a  very  faithful  description  of  Mr* 
littV  prose.  The  truth  is  that  Pope's  unpardonable  fault,  iti  tbt 
estimation  of  those  who  decry  him  at  the  present  day,  cowsstx  k 
his  being  very  perspicuous;  he  is  alwJiys  intdligible;  evety  Gas 
has  its  meaning;  every  idea  which  he  communicates  biu  its  hom^ 
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daries  distinctly  marked ;  and  he  is  supposed  to  waot  feelings  be- 
cause he  abounds  in  sense.  Were  some  of  his  finest  passages  to  be 
translated  into  the  mystical  language  of  the  modern  school,  ihe  eyc9 
of  many  would  be  opened*  who  are  now  blind  to  his  superlative 
merits. 

Mr;  Hazlitt*s  criticism  affords  some  strange  instances  of  pre- 
sumptuous assertion.  *  Longinus/  says  he, '  preferred  tlie  Iliad  to 
the  Odyssey  on  account  of  the  greater  number  of  battles  it  con-  ] 
tains,'  We  wish  be  had  told  us  where  Loriginus  says  so ;  for  we 
can  recollect  no  such  passage.  If  he  alludes  to  the  eloquent  eu- 
logy upon  Homer  in  the  ninth  section  of  the  Treatise  on  the  Sub- 
lime, he  has  totally  mistaken  the  meaning  of  Longinus.  The  re- 
mark of  the  Greek  critic  is,  **  that  the  Iliad  was  written  in  the  prime 
of  life  and  genius,  so  that  the  uhole  body  of  the  poem  is  dramatic 
and  vehementfy  energetic ;  but  that,  according  to  the  usual  pccu- 
iiarity  of  old  age,  the  greater  part  of  the  Odyssey  is  devoted  to  nar- 
rative.' This  criticism  has  no  reference  to  the  multitude  of  battles; 
it  relates  merely  to  the  dramatic  character  which  pervades  the  Iliad, 
as  contrasted  with  the  narrative,  highly  poetical  indeed,  which  oc- 
cupies a  great  part  of  the  Odyssey.  If  it  were  worth  while  to 
account  for  Mr.  Hazlitt^s  mistake,  we  might  perhaps  find  the  source 
of  it  in  the  Latin  translation  of  Longinus.  KvayaiViov  is  there  trans* 
latedj  absurdly  enough,  pu^fiax ;  and  pugnax,  either  directly  or 
through  the  medium  of  a  French  version,  (for  we  believe  Mr. 
Hazlitt  to  be  completely  ignorant  of  the  learned  languages,)  has  led 
to  this  misrepresentation  of  Longinus  and  of  Homer. 

'  Priors  serious  poetry,  as  his  Alma,  is  as  heavy,  as  his  familiar 
ityle  was  light  and  agreeable.'  Uiduckily  for  our  critic,  Priors 
Alma  is  in  his  lightest  and  most  familiar  style,  and  is  the  most 
highly  finished  specimen  of  that  species  of  versification  which  our 
language  possesses.  Whether  Mr.  Hazlitt  could  form  a  just  judg* 
ment  of  an  author  whom  he  has  read,  may  be  a  matter  of  consi- 
derable doubt;  but  there  is  little  risk  in  asserting,  that  he  has  no 
right  to  decide  upon  a  work  with  which  he  is  unacquainted,  and  tliere 
is  no  undue  imcharitablenessin  suspecting  that  he  who  has  not  read 
Prior  has  not  read  much  of  our  early  poets. 

Mr.  Hazlitt  asserts  that  Dr.  Johnson  condemns  the  versification 
of  Paradise  Lost  as  harsh  and  unequal.  Johnson  has  devoted  three 
papers  of  the  Rambler+  to  the  examination  of  the  structure  of 
Milton's  verse,  and  in  these  has  given  us  a  most  profound  and  ele* 
gaiit  specimen  of  English  metrical  criticism.  Let  ns  hear  his  opi- 
niort  out  of  hi^  own  mouth.     *  If  the  poetry  of  Milton  be  examined 
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with  regard  to  tlie  pauses  and  How  of  his  verges  into  eaeb  0ibif^ 
iiwjU  ap|ie»r  dial  he  has  performed  all  that  our  language  woiiM  •'^ 
fiiit;  and  the  complNiJOti  of  his  minibers  witli  those  who  have  cul- 
tivated the  same  manner  of  writing  wHI  show,  that  he  excelled  ai 
much  in  the  lower  as  in  the  higher  parts  of  bis  art,  and  tiiathit  »kiU 
in  harmony  wa«  not  less  than  his  iuvciuion  and  learning.*  These 
iureiy  are  not  words  of  condemnation* 

lJl>on  the  whole,  the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Hazlitt's  book  is  either 
completely  unintelligible,  or  exhibits  only  faint  and  dubious  glimpses 
of  meaning;  and  the  little  portion  of  it  that  may  be  understood  ii 
Mt  of  so  much  value,  as  to  excite  regret  on  account  of  the  vacancy 
of  thought  which  pervades  the  rest.  One  advantage  of  this  style  of 
writing  is,  diat  Mr.  Hazlitt'i>  lectures  will  alwayj*  be  new  to  bs 
hearcn*,  whether  delivered  at  the  Surrey  Institution  or  elsewbere. 
They  ni»y  have  been  reud  or  they  may  have  been  heard  before; 
but  they  are  of  that  happy  texture  that  leaves  not  a  trace  in  the 
mind  of  either  reader  or  hearer.  Connected  thought  may  be  le- 
lained,  but  no  effort  of  recollection  has  any  power  over  an  incobe- 
fiOt  jumble  of  gaudy  words. 


Art.  X. —  I*  Connderatwm  respecting  Cambridge,  mere  parti* 

cuiatfy  retaiing  to  its  Botanical  Professorship*     By  Sir  Jaoies 

Edvnurl  Smith,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  &c.  President  of  the  LamiMii 

Society.     London.     IB  18.     pp.  60. 

4,  j4  Vifidication  of  the  Vniversitu  of  Cambridge  from  the  R^ 

Sections  of  Sir  James  Edward  Smithy  Pretiident  of  the  Lin- 

naan  Society,  S;c.     By  the  Rev,  James  Henry  Monk,  B.  D. 

FeUow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  and  Hegius  Professor  of 

Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.     2d  Edition.     London* 

1818-    pp.95. 

A    CONTROVERSY  between  a  President  of  the  UnoMn  So- 

-^*^  ciety  and  a  Regius  Greek  Professor  is  an  occurrence  of  some 

importance  in  the  transac6on$  of  the  literary  world,  and  m.inor 

combatants  may  for  a  space  repose  upon  Uieir  arms; 

Discessere  omnes  medii  spatiumqut  dcderc. 
The  contest,  however,  assumes  a  still  more  serious  asf>ect, 
constidered  as  involving  to  a  certain  degree  the  credit  and  cha 
of  a  learned  and  numerous  body  of  men,  who  are  vigorously,  if  not 
skilfully,  assailed  by  one  combatant,  and  defended,  successfully,  m 
we  think,  by  the  other. 

The  combat  would  have  been  even  yet  more  important,  had  it 
been  a  regular  and  embodied  charge  of  the  whole  Liima?an  Society 
agamst  the  University.    The  former  would  then,  of  course,  have 
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brought  into  the  field  their  auxiliary  forces,  the  Horticultural  and  ' 
Gooseberry  societies  with  the  irregular  troops,  Uie  tulip- faDcieff 
and   prize-aaricula-nien.     And  what   with  their  *  systematic  ar* 
rangeoients'  and  *  dassiricatious,*  their  *  patent  averruncator*'  and 
pruning  hooks,  they  would,  no  doubt,  have  forn*ed  a  very  imposing 
and  formidable  body,  and  njighl,  perhaps,  have  taken  by  storm  the  | 
botanical  chair.     Fortuuutely  for  Professor  Monk,  he  has  had  to 
contend  with  Sir  James  Smith  single-handed,  although,  to  measure 
Sir  James  by  the  language  in  which  be  speaks  of  himself,  he  is,  at  ] 
leasts  equivalent  to  the  rest  of  the  Linnsean  Society  put  together, 
Unm  qui  multi  miltiis  instar  erit, 

it  required,  assuredly^  no  trifling  degree  of  self-confidence  to  ad- J 
vauce  a  serious  and  vehement  charge  against  a  university,  which, 
unquestionably,  boasts  amongst  its  members  as  many  men  of  talent 
and  tnlegrity,  as  can  be  produced  by  any  academical  institution  in 
Europe.  We  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  President  of  the 
Linna^an  Society  has  still  lurking  in  his  breast  some  of  those  pre- 
judices agaitkbt  Engliiih  universities,  which  are  observable  in  most 
persons  who  have  gone  through  their  academical  career  in  Edia-ij 
burgh.  *^rhis  IS,  indeed,  sufficiently  evident,  from  the  affectionate 
earnestness  with  which  he  exhorts  his  Alma  Mater  to  avoid  the  hi* 
gotry  and  intolerance,  \\hich»  in  spite  of  the  Northern  lights  tliut 
have  gradually  illuminated  our  hemisphere,  still  darken  the  shores 
of  I  sis  and  of  Cam. 

The  history  of  the  present  controversy  may  be  related  in  few 
words.  Professor  Martyn  has  filled  the  botanical  chair  at  Cam- 
bridge for  more  than  tifly  years;  but  for  the  last  twenty  he  has  en- 
joyed the  emoluments  of  his  office  without  performing  any  of  its 
duties.  It  was  to  be  expected,  in  the  natural  order  of  events,  that 
the  professorship  would  be  vacant  at  a  period  not  very  remote.  It 
had  been  suggested  to  Sir  James  Smith,  that  he  might  come  for- 
ward upon  that  occasion  as  a  candidate  for  the  office,  with  great 
probability  of  success.  Two  objections,  indeed,  there  were ;  in  the 
first  place  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  university;  and,  secondly, 
he  was  a  dissenter;  and  therefore  could  not  conscientiously  sub- 
acribe  to  our  articles  of  faith,  witliout  which  subscription  no  degree 
could  be  taken.  These  difficulties, however,  which  may,  in  fact,  be 
resolved  into  one,  did  not  appear  to  be  insuperable,  and,  accord- 
ingly, Sir  James  commenced  operations.  As  it  was  known  that 
more  than  one  meml>er  of  the  university  intended  to  come  forward, 
as  a  candidate  for  the  botanical  chairs  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy,  it 
was,  at  least,  a  piece  of  good  generalship  in  Sir  James  to  obtain  a 
footing  in  the  place  while  his  competitors  were  kept  back  by  mt>- 
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of  delicacy,  and  to  dischaige^  if  possible,  a  part  of  tlic  ^ 
fcisortal  fuDcUouj»,  i^hile  he  was  as  yet  ouiy  a  professor  in  pottfm 
Accordingly  be  obuined  from  Mr*  Martyii^  a  ktter, daled  March 
14,  Id  18/ formally  requesting  him  to  read  a  coume  of  botaaical  | 
lecturer  in  the  ensuing  Easter  Term.    The  vidMrbaocellor  m  (m 
forgot  Ilia  usual  love  of  precedent  as  to  grant  bis  sanctkm  to  tUi] 
irery  tinprecedented  intrusion^  and  an  advertisement  was  publblied^  j 
'aoWMfncing  that  Sir  James  Edward  Smith's  lectures  v\ould 
^mence  on  ihe  <jth  of  April.     *  ileanwhile/  says  Sir  James,  *  I  re-  ! 
turned  home  for  a  fortnight^  thinking  of  no  opposition/     Opposi* 
tion,  however,  was  at  work.     A  representation  was  made  to  tbc 
vice-chancellor  by  the  tutors  of  fourteen  colleges,  expressing  their] 
atrong  objection  to  the  appointment  of  any  public  lecturer,  who t 
wa«  neither  a  member  of  the  University  nor  of  Uie  Church  of  £n^  j 
land.     The  consequences  of  this  were,  that  die  vice-chancellor  with-  , 
drew  his  sanction,  Sir  James  Smith  abandoned  his  lectures,  and 
published  an  angry  pamphlet,  which  has  been  temperately,  butl 
decisively  answered  by  Professor  Monk* 

The  character  of  Sir  James's  publication  is  singular,  in  many  I 
respects;  it  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  that  egotism  and  self-ifn- 
portance,  which  an  exclusive  devotion  to  one  acieiKe  is  so  apt  to 
generate  in  a  man  by  leading  him  to  exalt,  in  an  undue  degree,  the 
importance  of  his  own  pursuits,  and  to  depreciate  the  n^ertt  of] 
those  w  hose  researches  have  been  directed  towards  objects  of  a  dif* 
ferent  kind.     The  natural  consequence  of  diis  is  that  Sir  Jamea  ] 
has  treated  the  question,  as  if  there  were  only  one  party  whose] 
interests  and  reputation  were  at  stake;  and,  in  behalf  of  that  party,] 
be  has  not  scrupled  to  impute  the  worst  of  motives  to  his  oppo-l 
nents,  without  supporting  his  charge  by  a  tittle  of  evidence,  or  evem] 
die  shadow  of  probability.     His  assertions  are  generally  ungtiaided] 
and  incorrect ;  and  his  arguments  drawn  from  precedent  betray,  ta  1 
use  his  own  words,  '  an  ignorance  of  the  history  and  laws  of  the-] 
university/     A*  a  discussion  of  these  particulars  would  hive  but  f 
tittle  interest  for  the  generality  of  our  readers,  we  sliall  content  J 
ourselves  with  referring  them  to  the  clear  and  satxsfactor)- statements  | 
of  Professor  Monk,  and  proceed  to  consider  the  more  prominent] 
features  of  the  subject;  viz.  first,  the  comparative  importance  of  1 
botanical  pursuits;  secondly,  the  propriety  of  conferring  an  acade-i 
mical  office  upon  a  person  who  is  both  an  alien  to  the  university 
and  a  dissenter  from  the  established  church. 

The  distinguished  attainments  which  have  deservedly  placed  Sir 
James  at  the  head  of  tlje  Linnseau  Society  are  too  well  known  to 
need  the  tribute  of  our  acknowledgment*  Nor  are  we  disposed  to 
deny  to  his  favourite  science  that  degree  of  consideration  and  re- 
spect which  its  intrinsic  impoitaDce  deserves.     But  neither  do  the 
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talents  or  acquirements  of  any  individuali  however  undisputed,  JMS- 
tify  unf|ualitied  self- recommendation;  nor  can  any  pmsuit,  wliich. 
demands  so  little  exertion  of  the  Inciter  powers  uf  intellect  as  bo«- 
tany,  jn^itly  claim  that  j>re*€minent  rank,  which  properly  belong!*  to 
the  nobler  exeicises  of  human  reason.  In  estimating  the  relative 
importance  of  the  sciences,  we  form  onr  scale,  for  llie  most  part,  .J 
not  only  according  to  their  different  degrees  of  usefulness,  but  ac-  ] 
cording  to  the  opportiunlles  which  they  a  fiord  for  the  display  of  all  < 
the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind ;  and  surely  no  person  can  pretend, 
that  natural  history,  in  any  of  its  branches,  calb  for  so  vigorous  an 
exertion  of  any  talent,  niventive  or  retentive,  as  the  inquiries  of 
moral  pliilosophy,  the  abstruse  investigations  of  geometrical  or 
analytical  truth,  or  the  acquirement  of  that  critical  sagacity,  which 
Longinns  emphatically  terms  *  the  last  result  of  practiijed  experi- 
ence.* Every  man's  personal  observation  will  have  informed  hmi, 
that  the  reputation  of  an  extremely  good  botanist  may  consist  with 
a  very  moderate  jTortion  of  intellect;  such  a  portion,  in  short,  a» 
would  never  have  made  Its  professor  a  profound  scholar,  or  an  able 
mathematician:  and,  accordingly,  the  world  in  general  thinks  more 
highly,  and  with  justice,  of  those  wbo  have  arrived  at  eminence  in  J 
these  departments  of  literature,  than  of  one  w  ho  can  run  through 
tlie  whole  nomenclature  of  Tournefort  or  Linnaeus.  For  the  same 
reasons  we  are  not  of  the  number  of  those,  w  ho  think  it  a  great  de- 
fect in  our  academical  system,  that  more  attention  is  not  paid  to 
botany  and  its  kindred  sciences.  Next  to  the  formation  of  religious 
principles  and  virtuous  habits,  the  great  object  of  education  is  to 
discipline  the  mind,  and  to  fortify  its  powers;  to  strengthen  and 
improve  its  faculties  by  exercising  them  upon  tJiose  objects  whick 
are  best  calculated  to  sharpen  tliem  by  difficulty,  before  it  is  called 
upon  to  take  a  wider  range  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  w  hich,  w  ithout 
this  preparation,  would  be  apt  to  perplex  and  confuse.  We  are 
therefore  inclined  to  think  that  our  universities  do  right,  in  Imiiting 
the  esseniiai  studies  of  their  youth  to  a  few  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  leaniing,  giving,  at  the  same  time,  a  due  portion  of  en- 
couragentent  to  those  departments  of  science,  which,  if  they  do  not 
materially  invigorate  or  sharpen  the  faculties  of  tlie  mind,  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  its  view,  and  diversify  the  dry  and,  seemingly,  barren 
speculations  of  geometry,  or  philology,  with  the  visible  or  tangible 
phenomena  of  physical  experiment.  We  are,  therefore,  entirely 
disposed  to  agree  with  Professor  Monk  in  the  following  judicious 
and  well  expressed  remarks. 

'  It  is  impci^ible  to  assent  to  the  propriety  of  botany  becomiiig  a 
primary  puniuit  among  the  youth  of  our  University.  The  regular  &nd 
rstablisbed  objects  of  study  arc  the  ciassiics,  the  mathematics,  and  na- 
tural pbiloiopby,  a  competent  portion  of  metaphysics,  aod  such  an  elc- 
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meuUry  knowledge  of  Divinity/  as  may  form  a  groundwork  of  tftc 
ibeological  pun$uiu  of  those  wlio  axe  desig;[iecl  for  holy  orders;  and 
fumiah  every  stucJent  vviUi  an  introduction  tt>  the  evidences  of  religion ^ 
as  well  as  to  the  histtory,  the  alluaioni»,  the  idioms  and  phraseology  of  the 
Scriptures.  It  has  been  decided  by  long  exp^erience,  that  these  studies 
supply  the  best  and  surest  mode  of  tbrraing  the  taste  and  cultivating  the 
mind»  during  the  most  important  season  oi  life*  of  strengthening  the 
reasoning  and  other  faculiies*  particularly  that  of  memory,  of  generating 
correct  and  liberal  habits  of  thinking,  and  of  storing  the  mind  with  va- 
luable knowledge-  They  arc,  accordingly,  the  primar)'  subjects  of 
academical  instruction,  and  to  proBciency  in  them,  the  rewards  and 
honours  of  the  place,  in  their  gradations,  are  attached*  i  consider 
the  studies  of  chemistry,  anatomy,  mineralogy  and  botany,  as  useful » 
though  subordinute,  objects  of  attention;  and  upon  those  scienci^  witb 
the  exception  of  botany,  as  well  as  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  the 
country'*  ami  upon  modem  history^  regular  courses  of  lectures  are  given 
with  great  ability,  by  the  respective  Professors.  These  lectures  arc 
highly  beneficial f  both  in  diffusing  among  the  votaries  of  the  severer 
itudieSf  a  gentlemanly  portion  of  general  information,  and  in  supplying 
direction  and  encouragemeiu  to  others,  who  are  precluded  by  want  of 
tast^  and  ability,  or  by  other  circumstances,  from  becoming  proficients 
in  the  regular  pursuits,  and  who  might,  without  such  assistance,  waste 
much  valuable  time  in  idleness/  p.  10. 

This  we  presume  ta  be  a  very  fair  and  reasonable  account  of  tb» 
system  of  instructioti  at  present  pursued  in  both  our  Universities; 
and,  for  our  own  parts,  we  scruple  not  to  confess,  we  hope  never 
to  see  the  day,  when  the  physical  sciences  shall  take  precedence  of 
the  intellectual ;  when,  instead  of  the  sublime  speculations  of  New- 
ton, Leibnitz,  Euler,  and  Laplace,  the  majestic  accents  of  the 
tragic  muse  of  Greece,  and  the  finished  eloquence  of  Demostheoes 
or  TuUy,  our  academic  cloisters  shall  resound  only  with  floetz,  and 
trap,  and  schistus,  or  with  Banksias,  and  Dryandrias^  and  all  th« 
andtiai  and  gtfnias  of  the  Syslcma  Natura;. 

It  is  no  doubt  true,  as  Sir  James  Smith  observes^  that  claMieal 
studies  may  derive  illustration  from  botany.  As  an  instance  of  this, 
he  observes  that  the  ucantlnts  of  Virgil  is  still  undetermined;  and 
adds,  '  I  am  persuaded,  of  what  do  commentator  has  hitlierto  con- 


•  Here  Jndred  one  of  our  Univcnitiei  Ika  open  to  reprotcti.  A  degree  b  geoertll^ 
conudercd  by  tht  bishop*  «*  a  De<:csMry  qualification  for  hdy  orden ;  sud  yet,  cooiti- 
lut«d  aa  the  egamiiMtfkins  now  u«  at  Cambridge,  of  wbat  iaiportance  can  it  br,  wltii  n* 
fereooe  to  the  dotiet  of  tbe  tarred  office^  whether  the  candidate  has  pmceeded  lo  the 
degree  of  B.A.  or  not?  Why  do  not  the  ^vemiiig  memben  of  that  leftnied  and  en> 
lighletied  bc>dy  reoiove  from  it  a  idgma  whkh  li  too  )\ttXly  merited,  and  make  aa  ac- 
qnaJntauce  with  at  leajt  the  elementary  parts  of  divinity,  the  evidencet  of  revealed 
fvligion  and  the  Goipeli  in  their  original  tongoe>  an  essential  uoid  indi«peiuable  part  of 
that  knowledge  whkh  thall  entitle  iti  poaseiaor  to  an  AcadeniicaJ  deg^ree^  Al  preaant. 
we  fear  that  the  ProfesKir*s  rctUArkt  on  lUh  head  arc  l/uc  only  of  particular  coliegea. 
Thff  UMTcrtiij  exioiiiifttioya  afu  m  thia  reapect  glarinfl^  end  ineicusabty  defeclir& 
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jectured,  that  Virgirs  plaoi  is  our  commuii  liolly,  a  sUmb  not  in- 
dicated in  iiijy  part  of  im  writings,  thoiigli  IrLfjueiTt  in  Italian  gar- 
dens and  thickets,  a«  well  as  elsewhere  throughout  Europe/  He 
9peakvH  of  it  as  *  mi  evergreen  with  flexible  twigs,  funning  tliickets, 
clipped  by  the  «jardener  m  winter,  and  bearing  berries.'  It  is  to 
be  observeil^  however^  that  V^irgit  stpeaks  of  the  prickly  aeanthiw  as 
a  fareign  phnit,  not  as  a  native  of  Italy.  Sir  James  d<>e^  not  seem 
to  be  aware  that  the  poet  describes  two  kind»  of  acanthus;  nor 
I  hat  the  common  reading  in  Georg.  IV,  1S7*  Hie  com  am  mollis 
jam,  turn  tomiebnt  iuaui/ii  has  been  altered,  upon  the  authority  of 
the  bejjt  MSS.,  into  inwi  tomkbat  hyacinthi.  And  in  the  only  pas- 
sage where  the  berries  are  mentioned,  (G*  II.  1  19.  bffi'vtj.s  temper 
fromlenfis  acuniki^)  Heyne  properly  observes,  '  De  agrifolio 
(iht  hoilif)  cogitare  non  licet:  landantur  enini  plantar  peregriniE/ 
for  our  own  parts,  we  are  inclined  to  suspect  tliat  the  berry- bear- 
ing acanthus  of  Virgil  i^  no  other  than  the  Tn/paxotv^a.  of  the  Greek 
botanists^  which  is  so  great  an  ornament  to  our  walls.  This  is  the 
opinion  of  Ciofanius  on  Ovid's  Met.  xiii.  701. 

Again,  Sir  Jamej*  says  dial  he  is  the  tirst  person  who  has  eluci- 
dated that  beautiful  apostrophe  of  our  Saviour,  *  Consider  the 
lilies  of  the  field,  iiow  they  grow,  ifec.,'  which  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  apply  to  the  while  lily^  or  the  tulip,  by  referring  it  to  the 
afmir^liis  iutea,  or  autumnal  narcissus,  with  which  the  fields  of 
the  Levant  are  overrun.  We  wish  to  remind  Sir  James,  that  Sou- 
ciet  (Recueii  dt  Disxeriatiorts  Critiqites^  p.  155.)  has  observed  that 
the  lily  mentioned  in  Scripture  is  not  wliai  we  call  by  that  name, 
but  rather  the  iHium  Persimmy  or  cromrt  imperial^  which  is  com- 
mon in  Palestine »  And  perhaps  this  is  as  probable  a  conjecture 
as  that  of  Sir  James. 

We  cannot  help  observing  that  arguments  for  the  great  import- 
ance of  botany,  drawn  from  a  few  elucidations  of  Scripture,  are -of 
no  great  weight,  since  there  are  many  odicr  arts  and  sciences  which 
mty  rest  their  claims  to  distinction  upon  similar  grounds.  Upon 
the  whole,  although  we  are  very  far  from  thinking,  with  Socrates, 
that  there  is  nothing  to  be  learned  from  trees,  yet  we  must  enter 
our  protect  against  any  attempt  to  esalt  botany  or  its  kindred 
sciences  to  a  level  with  the  more  abstruse  and  more  intellectual  pur- 
suits, which  constitute  the  eyKVKKio^  iFaihtst  of  our  English  Univer- 
sities. Far  distant  be  the  day,  when  we  shall  ropy  the  example  of 
Sweden,  where,  says  Sir  James,  *  Natural  Science  takes  place  of 
every  other,  being  the  pursuit  which  leads  to  preferment  in  Church 
and  State,  like  the  mathematks  at  Camhridsre^ !  a  most  accurate 
and  well-drawn  comparison.  How  these  matters  may  be  managed 
in  Sweden  we  know  not,  except  from  Sir  Jameses  testimony;  but 
we  have  yet  to  learn,  tliat,  in  this  country,  the  least  piece  of  prefer- 
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mcntt  eccleMastical  or  civile  has  been  given  as  a  reward  for  mat 
tiiahcal  sicience  alone—*  To  this/  says  Professor  Monk,  *  and  all] 
such  remarks,  I  shall  merely  reply,  that  the  results  of  our  geuemlJ 
s}r&tem  of  education  have  been  so  successful,  that  we  sliould  not  hm\ 
justified  in  changing  it  for  that  of  any  other  University  on  the  fac 
of  the  earth,  it  is  by  progressive  steps  that  it  has  been  brought ' 
to  its  present  state.  Even  within  the  last  few  years^  additional 
efficacy  has  been  given  to  our  system  of  studies,  by  an  improved 
method  of  examination/ 

The  next  question  which  arbes  is  this,  whether  it  be  expedient 
to  confer  a  professorship  in  the  University,  on  a  perfect  stranger 
and  alien,  when  there  are  members  of  the  University  itself,  willing 
ami  competent  to  undertake  its  duties.  Sir  Jamej},  of  course,  ar- 
gues for  the  atiirmalive^  and  produces  from  the  Academical  annals 
three  instances  of  stransers  being  appointed  to  professorships  upon 
their  first  foundation ;  but  not  one,  where  an  entire  stranger  has 
been  elected  to  tin  office  already  established. 

*  The  distinction/  as  Professor  Monk  observes,  '  is  important.  When 
it  was  an  object  to  introduce  into  the  Univereity  a  pursuit  hitherto  un- 
cultivated in  the  place>  it  was  right  and  necessary  to  look  beyond  its 
limits  for  an  able  instructor  in  that  science.  But  when  a  study  h^s 
once  been  established^  and  successfully  pursutrd  by  some  of  its  own 
body,  it  is  more  consiMent  with  justice  as  ivell  as  policy^  to  elect  one 
oflhcm  to  fill  a  vacant  appointment,  than  to  have  recourse,  as  was 
done  in  the  first  instance,  to  aliens,  h  is  by  the  hope  of  these  offices 
and  distinctions  that  our  members  are  encouraged  to  devote  their  lei- 
sure to  such  purivuits.  When  a  gentleman,  educated  amongst  us,  Is 
proposed  as  a  candidate,  not  only  his  abilities^  but  his  personal  charac- 
ter, can  thoroughly  be  appreciated  by  the  electors  themselves,  instead 
of  being  taken  upon  the  partial  representation  of  others:  and  in  the 
choice  of  such  a  person,  there  e.xists  a  security,  that  he  will  have  a 
community  of  views  and  feelings  wUh  the  University,  and  a  devotion  to 
its  interests^  which  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  look  for  in  a  stranger. 
It  is,  besides,  natural  ami  proper  to  be  extremely  cautious  in  admitting 
into  the  bosom  of  our  mjitiiution*  and  investing  with  our  offices,  persons 
however  unexceptionable  in  their  private  characters,  who  have  been 
educateil  in  a  system  of  studies  and  discipline  very  dissimilar  to  our 
own,  and  whose  age  and  talents  may  give  them  influence  over  the  Ju- 
nior members/ 

Nothing  can  be  more  just  than  these  observations;  and  they  are 
backed  by  the  authority  of  Philip  Melancthon,  one  of  the  roost 
modertite  and  candid  of  it  tan  kind.  In  the  advice  which  he  gave 
for  the  regulation  of  a  University  at  Leipzig^  he  expresses  himself 
thus: 

*  In  facultate  artium  habetis  aliquot  eruditos  magistros,  et  rationem 
habcri  prctscntium^  qui  &unt  idonei,  utile  est  multis  de  eaus^is.     Invitan- 
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luremm  ceteris  ut  Acadcmia  libcntius  maneant.     El  novi  ac  peregrrni 
magis  sunt  obnoxii  invidLT:  hinc  oriuntur  certaiiiina  ac  laciioiiei/ 

'  Where;  asks  Sir  James,  *  \vi>uld  have  beeu  the  celebrity  and 
ibe  utility  of  ihe  foreign  universities  of  Edinburgh,  of  Goltingcii, 
of  Pavia,  and  iiiaoy  others,  bad  ihe  choice  of  iheir  profesiaorii  been 
reslricled  by  any  rules,  but  ihe  claims  of  acknowledgt^d  and  eniiiieut 
abibty  f  Uiat  is  to  say,  *  Uukss  you  elect  me,  a  man  of  acknow- 
ledged and  eminent  ability,  farewell  to  yonr  celebrity  and  utility, 
good  Mrs.  Alma  Mater!'  Whether  the  celebrated  falber  of  Ma- 
tilda Pottingen  was  chosen  law-profeatjor  of  Gottingen  from  another 
universityj  we  have  not  been  able  to  asicertain ;  but  of  this  we  are 
sure,  tliat  if  competent  professors  could  be  found  in  their  own  body^ 
neither  Edinburgh,  nor  Gottingen,  nor  Pa  via,  nor  Connecticut 
would  elect  theui  from  another* 

But  the  great  point  of  all  still  remains  for  discussion ;  m  hether 
Sir  James  could,  with  propriety  or  safety,  be  invested  with  an 
acaderaical  office,  being  a  professed  dissenter  from  the  established 
church.  This  was  the  main  ground  upon  whicli  the  remonstrants 
founded  their  objection ;  an  objection  which  Sir  James  mildly 
describes  as  proceeding  from  *  a  conspiracy,'  and  from  *  a  jealous 
and  exclusive  spirit,'  Sir  James  is,  it  apj>ears,  a  member  of  that 
society  of  dissenters,  who  modestly  assume  the  title  of  Rational 
Chrhtiam^  implying  thereby,  that  the  church  from  which  they  dis- 
sent is  irratioftaL  Our  readers  need  not  be  told  that  these  reason- 
able personages  are  no  others  than  Socinians,  or  Phoiiuians,  or 
Unitarians,  or  Humanitarians,  or  Prieslleians,  or  Bel^hamites,  which 
last^  we  believe,  is  the  name  at  present  in  vogue.  It  is  fair,  bow- 
ever,  to  state  that  Sir  James  informs  us,  that  *  he  had  always  been 
in  the  habit  of  attending  frequently  tlie  public  worship  of  tlie 
church,  and  of  receiving  the  sucramtnt  many  years  since  ;  not  ou 
any  particular  occasion,  nor  uilh  any  partkulur  ohjent,  except  the 
principle  of  Christian  communion/  Is  it  possible  that  any  niaU| 
who  persuades  himself  that  he  is  sincere,  can  $anctioU|  by  his  pre- 
sence and  participation,  the  performance  of  a  solemn  rile  and  act 
of  adoration,  tlie  whole  tenor  of  which,  in  his  heart,  he  disbelieves 
and  disapproves  t  This  it  is  to  be  a  rational  Christian !  This  cir- 
cumstance, however,  and  the  readiness  with  which  Sir  James,  it 
seems,  would,  in  the  event  of  his  election,  subscribe  to  the  neces- 
sary declaration  that  *  he  conforms  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England  as  by  law  established/  we  are  not  disposed  to  dwell  upon. 
It  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  such  a  declaration  would  come  with 
singular  grace  and  propriety  from  the  mouth  of  a  professed  dissenter; 
and  could  not  fail  of  encouraging,  io  the  breast  of  the  youthful 
student,  the  virtues  of  ttincenty  and  consi.^tency.  Tlie  question  is^ 
ean  either  of  our  universities^  consistently  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
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tthjecls  of  llieir  existence,  confer  any  t>f  ihcir  oflfices  upon  a  mafl^ 
Khito  decidedly  and  openly  dissents  from  the  doctrines  of  the  church  T 
This  question  i?  answered  by  Professor  Monk,  in  the  most  satisfac- 
ton*  and  conchisive  manner. 

*  The  disieniers  1  riincerely  respect  for  their  sincerity,  and  deep^ 
lumem  thrir  conscientious  ^epamlion  from  u«.     At  the  same  rime  i  shal! 
not  conceal  my  decided  convict  ion  ihnl  it  is  our  duty,  so  Ions  as  thaf* 
disagreement  continues,  to  keep  thedoonmf  the  uni^erMrit^s  closed  Hgain«c] 
thfMn.    The*e  public  insliturions  have  hitherto  been  the  surest  iuppcirtt/ 
of  the  nntional  church,  which  can  nevtfr  be  so  effectuaMy  shaken,  as  byj 
introducing  open  tLud  aciive  hostility  to  her  doctrine2>  into  the  seata  oCj 
national  education/ — *  It  is  to  the  Church  Establishmt-ni  that  wc  owu 
our  endowments*  uur  privi!egei»,  our  immunities,  and  every  other  ad* 
vantage  that  we  enjoy.     Can  he,  therefore,  wonder  at  a  reluctance  to^ 
invest  him  with  on  ofHce  of  rank  and  influence  amongst  us,  in  opeii^ 
and  declared  defiance  of  those  provisions  which,  for  above  two  hun-* 
dred  years,  have  been  judged  necessary  to  protect  the  establishment  ?* 
— •  I  have  been  able  to  hear  one,  and  only  one  argument  in  his  favuurr- 
it  is  this :  that  the  subject  which  he  wishes  to  teach  to  the  university,  19  i 
not  divinity  but  botany;  in  ivhich  pursuit  a  persons  theological  creed  ^ 
can  be  of  no  consequence.    To  this  reasoning  it  must  be  replied,  that 
those  who«  in  a  particular  case,  establish  a  precedent  fur  the  admissiorv 
of  dissenters  to  ofTices  in  the  university,  will  be  answerable  for  all  the. 
results  to  which  that  precedent  may  lead.     We  may  expect  that  one- 
of  the  first  rc&uils  will  be,  the  abolition  of  subscription  at  taking  degrees^  J 
which  cannot,  in  that  event,   reasonably  and  consiistently  be  refused  z\ 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  this,  the  introduction  of  dissenters  of  every  j 
description  to  fellowships  and  the  various  offices  of  tuition  in  the  dif- 
ferent colkges,  is  ft  mutter  which  no  friend  of  our  establishment  can 
contemplate  without  most  serious  alarm/ 

The  umversilies  are  the  nurseries  which  supply  nearly  the  whole 
lingdotn  with  spiritual  instructors;  and  to  intnide  upon  either  of 
them  a  maintainer  of  heretical  opinions,  would  be  indeed  casting  a* 
firebra»d  into  the  sanctuary.  The  integrity  and  rcsjieclabiliiy  of 
ihe  estabiishinent  must  clepeud,  in  a  very  great  degree,  upon  tlie 
diameter  utid  conduct  of  those  bodies;  and  any  innovation  in  her* 
discipline  (under  which  term  we  include  all  the  reguliitions  neces-" 
sary  to  preserve  purity  of  faith  and  practicr)  will  soon  be  followed 
hy  a  corresponduig  laxity  of  doctnne.  *  Pelagianism  and  Soci-*  ! 
niani'im/  says  South.  '  with  several  other  heterodoxies  cognate  to,  ' 
and  dependent  upon  them,  which  of  late  with  so  tnuch  contidencc' 
I  and  scandalous  countenance  walk  about,  daring  the  world,  are  cer- 
tainly no  doclruic*s  of  the  church  of  tlngland.  And  none  are  abler 
and  titter  to  make  them  appear  what  they  are,  and  whither  they  lend,'  I 
than  our  excellent  and  so  well  stocked  universities ;  and  if  ihe^ 
will  hut  bestir  themselves  against  all  innovators  whatsoever,  it  will* 
quickly'  be  seen,  that  our  church  needs  none  either  to  fUi  her  ptdces/ 
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«r  to  de fetid  her  doctrines,  but  ihc  sons  whom  she  herself  has 
brought  foi  ih  aiid  bred  up. — So  lono:  a**  I  he  umversilies  are  sound 
and  orthodox^  the  church  has  botli  her  eves  open ;  and  white  she 
has  so,  'ti«  to  be  hoped  ihat  she  \vi\\  \ouk  about  her,  and  consider 
again  and  again  whut  she  is  to  ctmuge  frotii^  and  what  i»he  nui^t 
change  to,  and  nhere  she  shall  make  an  end  of  changingi  before 
she  quits  her  present  constitution/ 

Sir  James  is  pleased  to  term  Oxford,  xscr'  tfox*3*'i  '^'^  orthodox 
UnivemUif;  and  argues  thus,  that  if  Dr.  Sibthorp's  executors  en- 
trusted to  him  (Sir  James)  the  publicution  of  the  Fhra  Graca, 
and  *  no  objections  were  raised  by  that  orthodox  university,*  Cam- 
bridge, as  being  less  orthodox,  has  no  right  to  object  to  him  for 
her  botanical  professor*  Botany  and  Logic,  it  seems,  are  not 
lifter  sciences;  at  least  there  is  sometimes  a  family  qnarrcL  Some 
arguments  are  too  silly  to  be  refuted :  but  upon  the  c|uestioti  of 
comparative  ordnodaxy,  we  are  bound  in  justice  to  transcribe  the 
Professor's  reply : 

*  In  steady  and  sincere  attachment  to  the  church,  no  persons  were 
ever  mare  distingui^^hecj,  ih^m  uur  univei^ily  has  been,  from  the  dale  of 
the  Refurmation  to  the  present  day.  Let  it  not  be  tbrgottcn^  that  the 
estahltshmeiu  may  be  said  to  have  owed  its  very  origin  to  this  place, 
Cranmer,  and  Ridley*  and  Latimer*  the  fathers  of  our  church,  were 
Fellows  of  colleges  in  Cambridge.  The  lirsl  five  protestant  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury,  under  whose  superintendence  it  was  settled  ami  secured 
upon  its  present  tooting,  and  to  whom  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  much 
of  the  praise  due  to  that  great  work,  were  taken  in  succession  from  the 
bosom  of  this  university.  In  the  time  of  the  Long  Parliament,  as  before 
noticed,  the  greater  part  of  the  members  of  our  colleges  exhibited  the 
strongest  possible  proof  of  their  sincere  devotion  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, by  resigning  their  whole  maintenance,  and  by  preferring  indi- 
gence and  beggary,  to  apostasy  from  their  principles  and  their  spiritual 
allegiance.  Some  years  afterwards,  this  university  braved  the  full  ven- 
geance of  arbitrary  power,  by  resisting,  under  the  most  trying  circum- 
tancest  the  mandate  of  James  IL;  which,  though  not  aliacking  inowti 
mmc  diale  privileges,  yet  was  obviously  one  of  a  series  of  measures  de- 
signed to  overthrow  the  ecclesiastical  constitution.  From  that  time  to 
the  present,  we  shall  6nd,  that  Cambridge  has  been  steady  and  undcvi- 
ating,  in  her  support  of  our  apostolic  faith,  and  in  the  discouragement 
of  heterodoxy.  The  number  and  eminence  of  her  divines  are  too  well 
known,  to  require  notice.  On  every  occasion,  where  any  measure  has 
been  proposed,  tending  to  the  real  benefit  of  the  establishment,  she  has 
aided  it,  not  only  by  her  name  and  authority,  but  by  the  liberal  and 
unsparing  exertions,  both  public  and  private,  of  her  pecuniary  re- 
sources*  Her  leal  has,  perhaps,  never  been  ostentatiotis,  and  has  been 
shown  less  in  profession  than  in  action;  above  all,  she  has  never  dis- 
played the  least  tendency  to  uncharitable  or  unnecessary  strictness. 
But  Sir  James  will  find  himself  lamentably  deceived^  if  he  expects^  on 
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this  account,  to  meet  with  mdt0erenee  and  lukewarmne^  In  the  cftti 
of  religioD^  or  with  any  disposition  lo  suffer  inroads  upon  the  real  ddf| 
fences  of  the  establishment/ — pp,  5^ — th* 

To  say  that  the  tbeotogical  tenets  of  a  professor  of  botany  are  i 
no  ituportance  is  tlic  assertion  of  foolish  or  designing  men.  TlierttJ 
is  no  imaginable  subject,  and  least  of  all  in  natural  hi^tory^  in  wbicli  j 
lectures  might  not  be  so  devised,  as  to  insinuate  the  |)eculimr  relt*! 
gious  opinions  of  the  lecturer.  Would  Buffon  have  been  ^'ith-»J 
boldeu  from  deUitling  and  illustrating,  to  a  youtliful  audience,  hill 
fanciful  thcorv,  by  uny  apprcheuaion  of  weakening  their  belief  till 
the  Scriptures  ^  Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  at  the  present  moment,  leoj 
tures  may  be  heard  on  subjects  not  immediately  connected  with  reli^  j 
gion,  in  which  the  faith  of  the  unexperieticed  hearer  is  assailed  bj  f 
the  insinuations  of  a  half-discovered  inhdelity  ?  And  is  a  proiestant  ] 
university,  the  depositar}'  and  guardizn  of  the  nntioual  reiigioii|| 
who  boasts^  amongfit  her  brightest  on  laments,  a  Peurson  and  %\ 
Barrow,  to  be  con>j>el!ed,  by  the  virukncc  of  disappointed  vanitVp 
to  seat  an  acknowledged  Socioion  in  her  Professor's  chair  r  Let  us 
hope  better  things.  The  University,  we  doubt  not,  will  sanctioa  I 
the  judicious  and  spirited  conduct  of  the  eighteen  tutors  whoop*! 
posed  the  first  attempt  at  an  unstatutable,  and,  we  will  venture  to,  [ 
m^y  audacious  innovation.  Indeed  the  question,  we  believe^  it  J 
■early  set  at  lest,  by  the  able  pamphlet  of  Professor  Monk,  which  J 
Sir  James  Smith  has  suffered  to  reach  a  second  edition  unanswered,  I 
The  *  narrow  prejudices*  which  he  talks  of  (that  is  to  say,  attach- 
ment to  the  Church  of  England)  are  too  powerful  at  Cambridge  i 
to  leave  him  much  hope  of  success ;  what  little  chance  he  mi^ht  ^ 
have  had,  has  been  completely  destroyed  by  his  publication,  which 
abounds  with  gratuitous  assumptions,  mistated  facts,  and,  we  are  { 
compelled  to  add,  incorrect  assertions.  It  grieves  us  to  say  such  I 
things  of  a  man  distinguished  for  scientitic  acquirements ;  but  he  | 
has  drawn  it  upon  himself.  Had  he  been  contented  to  be  only  hi4  I 
own  paneg)rist,  and  to  class  himself  \i ith  Erasmus  and  Newton^  j 
and  to  talk  of  *  the  free  and  lofty  range  which  he  had  taken,'  and 
*  the  spontaneous  offers  of  support  which  flowed  in  from  entire 
strangers  on  the  ground  of  his  scientific  character,*  we  might  have  , 
smiled,  but  it  would  not  have  been  in  anger.  Vk'e  should  have  ap»  j 
plied  lo  him,  what  he  himself  has  elsewhere  Jsaid  of  LinuEEUS,  *  If  1 
tt  be  unbecoming,  and  indeed  highly  ridiculous  in  many  instances,, 
for  a  man  to  speak  as  he  does  of  himself,  the  justice  and  acciiniC3r  I 
of  his  assertions,  had  they  come  from  any  other  person,  could  in  ; 
no  case  be  disputed/  But  when  he  vilifies  all  those  who  disap- ^ 
prove  of  his  pretensions,  and  charges  a  most  able  and  conscten-J 
tious  body  of  men,  who  are  entrusted  with  Ui€  education 
Ihe  nobility  and  gentry  of  England,  with  '  ignorance,  presumption)] 
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tiostllity  to  science,  and  nmlignit}/  he  forfeits  all  claim  to  that  in- 
dulgence which  hb  acknowledged  uieriti*  m  oiild  otherwise  have  de- 
manded»  He  wlio  hii^  stepped  out  of  his  way  to  impute  the  want 
of  a  due  regard  to  the  pFJueipies  of  justice  and  truth  to  an  amiable 
and  rejipectahle  man,  %% ho  held  the  Hei^ius  Professorship  of  physic 
for  twent)'  years,  and  is  now  gone  to  a  tribunal  whose  decision  Sir 
James  ought  not  to  have  anticipated,  exposes  himself  to  ail  the 
severity  of  impartial  criticism.  An  undue  opinion  of  his  own 
merits  ualnraliy  leads  a  man  to  depreciate  the  moral  as  well  as  the 
intellectual  quivlitications  of  his  opponents;  but  the  dead  sliould  be 
6pi>keu  of  with  randonr,  if  not  with  tenderness;  Oy  yAp  lO-flXa 
jcxT^oLvoijiTi  x£pTO|X£iv  W  SLv^pu<Ttv,  was  thc  remark  of  Uie  most  viru- 
lent of  poets-  We  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  one  circunistatice 
which  h  singuliirly  at  variance  with  Sir  James's  representation  of 
the  eagerness  thiU  exists  at  Cambridge  for  botanical  information, 
*  tt  is  customary/  Professor  Monk  informs  ns,  *  for  persons,  who 
propose  to  attend  public  lectures,  to  write  their  names  previously 
upon  a  board  prepared  for  the  purpose— but  in  spile  of  the  cele- 
brity of  the  lectures  jjivpu  at  the  Royal  Institution,  the  **  hungry 
flock j"  which  wiis  on  this  occasion  disappointed  of  its  repast,  con- 
sisted of  the  V ice-Chancellor,  and  only  four  or  five  other  persons.' 
We  nt>vv  dismiss  the  su!>ject,  which  our  renders  perhaps  may 
think  that  we  have  considered  more  at  length  than  its  apparent  im- 
portance required.  But  the  t^ct  is,  that  in  its  ultimate  bearings  the 
qttestion  is  one  of  the  last  consequence.  Upon  the  system  of  in- 
struction pursued  in  our  Universities  depends,  in  a  very  considerable 
degree,  our  national  character,  in  point  of  religious  belief  as  well  as 
of  intellectual  acquirements.  Attempts  have  been  repeatedly  made 
inour  Universiiies  to  break  down  the  barriers  which  were  erected  to 
maintain  purity  in  faith  and  discipline;  but  they  have  hitherto  been 
defeated  by  the  steadiness  and  consistency  of  the  bodies  at  large- 
W^e  trust  that  they  will  ever  preserve  their  proper  and  constitutional 
character  of  chnrtli  of  England  seminaries,  in  spite  of  the  lamenta- 
tions of  Jeremy  BettthanV  and  the  sarcasms  of  Mr.  Brougham. 
Only  let  the  tutors  and  heads  of  houses  bear  in  mind  that  their  zeal 
for  the  cause  of  truth  must  not  evaporate  in  remonstrances  against 
the  introduction  of  aliens.  Their  first  and  most  sacred  duty  is  to 
initiate  the  youth  committed  to  their  care  into  the  doctrines  and 
duties  of  Christianity  ;  and  it  will  profit  but  little  to  guard  against 
the  intrusion  of  dissenters,  if  they  are  not  careful  to  supply  abun- 
dance of  sound  and  orthodox  instruction.  *  Precept  upon  precept, 
and  line  upon  line'  should  lie  directed  to  the  grand  object  of 
making  the  academic  youth  rational,  and  conscientious,  and  virtuouj 
members  of  our  national  church.  If  this  be  neglected — if  the 
honours  of  the  University  be  conferred  soielt^  upon  proficiency  in 
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mere  human  litemttire,  we  scruple  not  ta  say,  that  the  great  tviin  < 
ita  iti!9titulton  are  nol  answeredp  The  youthful  miod  will  be  exe 
cised  in  the  subtlety  of  metaphysical  di»quisitioiii»,  and  habitualcdJ 
to  require  the  accuracy  of  matlieoiatical  demonstmuonj  before  it  isl 
taught  to  discern  the  proper  and  legitimate  province  of  reason  iiii 
matten»  of  religion,  or  to  e!»tiniate  the  real  value  of  tliose  groundsl 
of  probability^  upon  which  tlie  truth  of  the  Gospel  rests.  The  re^i 
sident  members  of  one  university  will  understand  the  allui^ion  coti^I 
tained  in  these  remarks.  We  trust  that  they  will  persevere  in  their T 
eiideavours  to  make  religious  knowledge  a  promiuent  feature  of  I 
academical  instruction,  and  to  take  away  fjrom  their  adversaries  mi 
great  occastoif  of  gainsaying* 


Art.  XL  y/  Rf^pljf  to  the  Quarterijf  Review  on  the  Sew  Tran$^i 
lijtion  of  the  titbit  jiom  the  original  Hebrew*  By  John  Bel-  ( 
lamv,  Author  of  the  *  History  of  all  Religiom/    8vu.     Londoa.  j 

18  IB. 

^117 HEN  wc  lately  undertook  to  examine  Mr.  BeIIamy*s  New  I 
^^  Translation  of  the  Bible,  we  fouud  not  only  that  proofs  of] 
his  utter  incompetence  to  the  task  crowded  upon  us  at  every  slept  I 
but  that  his  bold  pretension  of  making  new  discoveries  as  to  tbe 
meauing  of  the  plainest  passages  of  the  Bible,  tended  to  shake  the 
confidence  of  the  public  in  the  certainty  of  received  scriptural  in-  < 
terpretations.     In  consequencep  we  felt  ourselves  called  upon  to  ex* 

fdaiu,  witliout  disguise,  the  grounds  of  the  opinion  which  we  were  | 
ed  to  form  respecting  this  w  riter  and  his  work*    At  the  same  time, 
we  had  no  wi{*h  tmnecessarily  to  wound  his  feelings,  and  were  there- 
fore desirous  of  abstaining  from  the  exposure  of  his  blunders  to  a 
greater  extent  than  appt^ared  to  be  required  by  a  just  regard   to  ^ 
truth  and  to  our  public  duty. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  effect  of  these  stricture!  on  our 
readers,  (and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  llni»  be  at  all  d«*ubtful,)  their 
jnriuettcc  on  the  author  himself  has  not  been  that  which  we  in- 
tended.  Ini»tea*J  of  leaclnng  hirn  to  estimate  niort:  justly  his  quali* 
fi cations  as  a  btblical  critic  and  translator,  they  have  operated  in  a 
most  unfortunate  mantier  on  the  irritability  of  his  temper;  and 
given  birth  to  a  '  Reply,*  in  which  be  assails  us  with  the  most  op- 
probrious epithets,  and  boldly  contends  that  we  are  advocating  the 
cause  of  errror. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  find  oursefves  compelled  to  revert 
to  a  iiubject  which  we  thought  w as  set  at  rest,  and  to  adduce  some 
further  confirmation  of  the  opinion  already  stated  respecting  thii 
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author *s  demerhs*  To  his  low  and  vulgar  scurrilities  we  stoop 
not  to  reply.  To  liis  assertioni^  thut  we  me  actuated  by  malicious 
and  interested  motives,  we  merely  answer,  that  we  have  no  interest 
in  writiii|r  against  Km  Iranslatioo,  besides  that  which  all  who  revere 
the  Bible  have  in  preventing  the  perversion  and  degradation  of  hi 
uacred  truths.  Let  him  prove,  to  us  that  the  received  seniMJ  of  Scrip- 
ture is  erroneous,  and  his  fiew  discoveries  true ;  and  we  will  engage 
to  recommend  his  translation  as  warmly  as  we  now  oppose  it. 

In  conducting  his  *  Reply/  Mr.  Bellamy  adopt^^  of  course,  tfait 
plan  which  he  deems  most  advantageous  to  his  defence.  He  gene- 
rally keeps  in  the  background  the  essential  part  of  what  we  urged 
■gainst  him,  and  then  boasts  that  he  has  completely  confuted  us : 
often  he  turns  suddenly  from  one  part  of  the  subject  to  another,  so 
as  to  make  it  diAicult  for  the  reader  to  trace  the  particular  point 
which  he  is  pretending  to  answer  ;  then  againj  he  strive*  to  draw 
off  attention  from  hi»  own  detected  blunders^  by  dwelling  at  large 
on  w  hat  he  is  pleased  tt*  deem  instances  of  error  in  the  received  trans- 
lation ;  and,  w  hertever  he  finds  himself  entirely  at  a  loss,  he  bursts 
out  into  violent  fits  of  astonishmejit  and  indignation,  rails  at  the 
dishonesty  and  incapacity  of  his  reviewers,  &c-  (pp.  3(j.  t}y,  &c.) 
We  complain  not  that  he  has  recourse  to  all  tlie^e  stratagems ;  but, 
in  proportion  as  it  is  his  business  to  perplex  and  confuse  matters  as 
much  as  possible,  it  is  ours  to  place  every  thing  before  the  reader 
in  tlie  most  perspicuous  order.  To  this  end,  we  must  request  their 
attention^  while  we  advert  particniarly  to  those  texts  on  which  we 
grounded  the  charge  of  utter  incompetence  against  him,  and  con- 
aider  with  what  success  he  has  rebutted  it.  V\  e  begin  with  dis- 
tinctly affirming  that  he  has  not,  in  any  one  instance,  disproved  ii4 
the  slightest  degree  the  justice  of  our  strictures ;  nay,  that  he  has 
now  afforded  the  most  valuable  of  all  testimonies,  his  own,  tu  tlieir 
truth  :  for,  since  he  has  manifestly  strained  every  nerve  to  confute 
^hat  we  advanced,  his  total  failure  amounts  in  fact  to  a  complete 
admission  of  its  validity. 

The  first  passage  on  which  we  a  nun  ad  verted,*  was  his  translation 
of  Gen.  ii.  21,  ^2^.  in  the  following  uncouth  and  novel  manner: 

'  Then  he. brought  one  to  bis  side,  whose  flesh  he  had  inclosed  in  her 
place.  Then  Jehovah  God  built  the  substance  of  the  other «  which  he 
look  for  ibe  man,  even  a  woman :  and  he  brought  her  to  the  mim/ 

After  stating  the  entire  and  abwlute  concurrence  of  «// vers ionty 
and  of  all  interpreters  and  commentators,  in  the  received  aense^ 
^e  shewed  the  total  want  of  authority  for  this  bai  barons  jargon. 
We  will  give  Mr,  Bellamy^s  anszpers  in  detail. 


imfs  Eepfy  fo  the  QtiarierJy  Reclitt* 

1.  In    reph   to  our  remark  (p*  2fU.)  Uiat  ibe  nckiiowled 
sense  of  np*  is  ceptt,   siimpsil,    alistuitt,   lie  produces   (|>.  2tl 
a  patsage  inhere  it  is  re^lder<^c^  *  brought/  Numb.xxiii.  28.  *  A« 
Balak  brought  (np»)  Balaam  unto  the  lop  of  Peor/     We  insbl 
our  former  remark  in  its  full  force*     The  word  niaj  be  render 

*  brmg'  with   refcieiice  to  a  person^  place^   or  things   in   ^V 

*  take^  and  '  biitig'  are  in  a  manner  j^yiionimoiis ;  but  it  would  be  i 
much  a  departure  from  the  acknowledged  use  of  ytords  to  reti<f 
cepit  or  luiit,  f<41owed  by  a  or  de,  in  the  sense  of  *  bring  to/ 
npi,  when  followed^  as  it  here  is,  by  the  preposition  o- 

!sJ,  We  maintained  (p.  263 >  that  Uie  preposition  o  prefixed 
vnpVir  j^igniAea  *  from'  in  Hebren^  rjuite  us  much  as  the  LAiin 
or  the  Greek  saro,  and  that  m^hiii^  can  be  considered  as  eatabli&he 
in  iangua^,  if  it  can   be  rendered  at  will  by  the  opposite  $€n« 
'  to/     Mr.  Bellamy  assigned  before  no  reason  for  his  new  transla'^^ 
tion  ;  he  assigns  none  now ;  ami  gives  not  a  sji*g/e  tcord  of  minte 
ic  our  remark :  thereby  admitting  that  he  has  u^eil  the  word  in  i 
»ens€  wholly  opposed  to  the  true  one. 

3.  We  insisted  (p.  266)  that,  although  vht  is  used  to  sigoify  *  %J 
fib*  only  in  this  tit«t  chapter  of  Genesis,  yet  it  always  occurs  in  ] 
some  cognate  sense,  and  all  authorities  are  agreed  in  giving  thisi 
sen»e  here.     To  this  Mr.  Bellamy  replies,  (p*  ^0*)  that  uU  au<r  j 
thortties  are  not  so  agreed,  because  *  Origen,  in  answer  to  tliej 
assertion  of  Celsus^  concerning  Eve  being  made  from  Adaai*9  rib  J 
says  that "  these  things  are  to  be  undex^tood  aDegoncally  :  and  tbalj 
Phito,  Eusebius,  and  St.  Austin  say  the  same/'     Thus/  continuetj 
he,  *  as  to  this  view  of  the  subject  I  am  not  alone/     Of  uhat  vieWj 
does  he  speak  f  The  question  now  before  us  is,  whether  the  Hei 
brew  words  are  rightly  construed  to  mean  that  God  took  one  of 
the  ribs  of  the  man,  JScc. ;  and  liow  does  the  assertion  of  OrigeOpl 
that  allegory  is  concealed  under  the  literal  sense^  tend  to  shew  thai! 
he  did  not  construe  the  words  precisely  as  others  have  done  ?     Bui  ] 
we  can  reduce  the  matter  to  actual  proof.     Origcns  %%*ord3  arep 
(Orig,  contr,  Cels.  lib.  iv.  p.  187.  edit.  1(>77.)  *  Then,  since  he  ^ 
(Celrtus)  determined  to  carp  at  the  Scriptures,  he  blames  uUo  iliia  ! 
passage — nai  tXaSt  /tiav  rtov  T^wev^oov  avrif,  xad  avexkri&af^i  Q'xpua, 
ayr'  avnjf,  xal  a>xoSo;itjfl-f  T^f  rKsvouv—^tg  yuvflUJt*  :  hereby  p^ovin^. 
moit fully  that  he  differed  not  from  others  in  the  slightest  degieci 
in  his  construction  of  the  original  words.     Indeed^  his  contention 
for  tlic  allegorical  sense,  proves,of  itself,  that  his  interpretation  was. 
literally  the  same  as  ours. 

4,  On  Mr.  Bellamy's  rendering  of  tlie  next  clause,  *  whose  flesh  \ 
he  had  inclosed  in  her  place,'  we  remarked,  (p.  2G/>.)  that  he  utme- 
cessartly  departs  from  the  received  meaning ;  that  the  sense  of  his 
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words  IS  qyite  unintelligible ;  that  he  has  no  authority  for  rendering 
the  verh  in  the  phiperfect  tense^  and  that  there  is  nothing  ia  the  or»- 
ginal  corresponding  to  the  pranoun  relative  *  whose'  which  he  gra* 
tujtonsly  introduces  into  the  translation.  To  all  thb»  the  whole  of 
what  we  find  in  reply  is  a  simple  observation  respecting  the  last 
clause.  *  llie  translators  have  frequently  rendered  the  i  by  the  pro- 
nonns  relative  whOf  which ^  also  the  genitive  whostf  and  the  accu- 
sative Tchom,'  We  will  not  affirm  positively  that  they  have  oat 
done  soj  because  we  cannot  be  certain  of  the  fact  without  a  lab<^ 
rious  search  through  every  page  of  the  Old  Tesiameiit.  But  this 
we  scruple  not  to  afErtn  most  distinctly,  that,  if  they  have  done  so 
10  any  particular  instance,  no  authority  is  thereby  afforded  for  thus 
rendering  the  word  whenever  it  occurs.  Tlie  Hebrew  copul alive 
>  corresponds  to  the  Latin  copulative  et.  It  is  poisible  that  some 
translators  may  have  found  it  convenient,  in  rendering  a  Latin  sen- 
tence into  English^  to  express  et  by  the  pronoun  relative;  but  who 
in  his  senses  would  therefore  contend  that  et  signifies  who,  which ^ 
whose,  and  may  be  rendered  by  the  pronoun  relative  wbeuever  the 
translator  pleases  ? 

5.  On  hU  strange  rendering  of  j^Vvrr  n»  by  '  the  substance  oi  the 
other, ^  we  observed  (p.  *2fi6.  '274.)  that  dk  is  simply  the  mark  of 
the  accusative,  or,  at  the  most,  should  merely  be  expressed  by  '  the 
\ery/  ipsum^  not  by '  the  substance  of;'  and  that  he  might  translate 
tWn  ^  a  house/  *  a  tree/  or  any  thing  else,  with  quite  as  much  rea- 
son as  *  the  other.*  With  respect  to  ntt,  he  answers  (as  far  as  wc 
understand  him)  (p.  38.)  that  he  conceives  the  word  should  be 
rendered  as  he  has  rendered  rt,  *  wherever  our  idiom  will  allow  of 
the  translation/  We  leave  the  reader  then  to  judge  whether  our 
idiom  requires  it  here.  As  to  sbt,  all  the  answer  we  can  find  i» 
(p*  '20.)  a  reference  to  five  pa>!sages  of  Scripture,  *  where  (says  he) 
the  same  word  is  translated  as  I  have  translated  it/  Let  us  aer^ 
In  two  of  his  pas^^ages  (Exod,  xxvi.  26.  2  Sam.  xvi.  13.)  the  word 
occurs  in  tlie  singular,  and  is  translated  '  side* ;  in  two  others, 
(Exod.  XXX.  4.  xxxvii.  27.)  in  the  plural,  '  sides/  in  the  remaining 
one,  Ezek.  xli.  6,  n^j?Vlfn  is  translated  *  side  chambers/  But  the 
word  also  occurs  in  the  last- mentioned  text  in  a  form  more  to  Mr, 
Bellamy's  purpose,  and  to  ours,  *  '^Ilie  side  chambers  (oi'  the  lem- 
pie)  were  three,  one  over  another  J  The  Hebrew  of  the  latter  ex^ 
pression  is  r^v  ^«  :pbr,  literally '  side  to  side/  *  side  upon  side,*  latus 
ad  latus,  correctly  expressed  by  our  translators  *  one  over  another,' 
And  this  is  Mr.  Bellamy's  authority  for  translating  r^ir  m  this  pei- 
fiage  of  Genesis,  by  '  the  other*  I  His  blunder  is  portentous.  Ilie 
case  is  precisely  the  same  as  if  a  person  were  to  find  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  building,  in  Latin,  such  an  expression  as  tatus  ad  latus 

rendered 
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rendereci  *  one  beside  the  oiiier/  *  one  by  ihe  other/  and  were 
tiieiice  to  conclude  lh»i '  latus  is  the  Latin  word  for  '  the  other! 

6.  To  his  rendering  tlie  prepoftition  jo  in  the  sense  of  '  for'  (the 
man,)  meaning  '  fur  the  use,  the  help,  of  man/  ue  ai^wered  (p. 
'My^.)  that  he  had  no  aulhonty  whatever  lor  giving  such  a  senate. 
On  this  he  is  totcUy  silent. 

Such  is  the  success  with  which  he  has  conibted  our  strictures  oci 
his  strange  translation  of  this  important  passage!  We  proceed  to 
ihe  second  text,  Gen*  ii.  '26,  rendered  by  him:  '  Now  they  were 
lK>th  of  them  prudent^  the  man  and  his  wife/ 

In  addition  to  other  remarks,  founded  on  the  concurrenre  of 
every  known  authority,  &c.  (p.  2670  ^^^  observed,  in  opposition 
to  his  positive  denial  that  onjr  ever  Mgnifies  '  naked/  that  in* 
stances  occur  in  wliich  the  substitution  of  the  word  '  prudent/  would 
make  complete  nonsense.  Mr.  Bellamy  is  now  driven  from  kii 
first  position ;  aiid,  changing  the  terms  of  his  affirmation,  contends;* 
(Reply,  p.  S5.)  '  that  when  this  word  is  written  with  i,  or,  in  its 
absence,  wttti  the  vowel  holem^  pronounced  gnaarom^  it  uniformly 
signifies  naked^  but,  when  the  root  of  this  word  is  applied  bv  the 
sacred  writers  to  mean  pradettl,  subtle^  craft t/^  it  18  not  written 
%vith  the  holem,  or  the  o,  but  with  the  shunk,  or  long  u,  pro- 
nounced *  gnaaruum/  We  decline  entering  into  any  discussion  as 
to  the  authority  we  would  attribute  to  these  vowel  poitits,  and,  for 
brevity's  sake,  will  meet  him  on  his  own  ground.  He  is  right  in 
affirming  that  onj?  in  the  ?itngu1ar  is  pointed  w  iih  the  holem  or  o 
{gnaarom)  when  it  has  the  sen&e  of  *  naked  /  but  he  commits  an 
error  of  the  grossesst  kind  when  he  a!»serts  (p.  26.)  that  '  the  word 
0*t3>*iy»  ignaaniumimf)  the  plural  of  QlTy,  which  tlie  translators 
have  rendered  "  naked,"  never  means  nakedness  of  the  whole  body, 
but  throughout  the  Scriptures  signifies,  even  in  the  received  trans- 
lation, wi$domf  prudence*  Either  he  does  not  know,  or  knowing 
studiously  conceals,  that,  according  to  the  rides  of  that  very  mriso^ 
retir  pointings  on  u:hich  he  votr  places  his  dependance,  onp  in 
the  plural  changes  the  o  into  u;  it  assumes,  in  fact,  in  the  plural, 
instead  of  the  holem  or  o,  the  shurik  or  long  u,  t^here  used,  according 
to  some,  for  the  kibbutz  or  short  u,)  and  the  d  becomes  dageshed, 
so  as  to  make  the  word  gnaruummim  or  gnarummim.  Thus 
Simonis  gives  ffny  plani  nuduSf  plural  cr&>'^  (^or  D*D*^j;)  plani 

nudi*     So  Calasio  and  Buxlorf,  p^;^  ftudus,  plural  D^ZMiy   nudi* 

Buxtorf  also,  in  his  grammar,  (Thes.  Gramm.  p.  81.)  says  that 
some  nouns  change,  et/p//owi>  cansfL,  the  holem  on  the  last  syllable  of 
the  singular,  inlo  kibbutz  with  dagesh  in  the  plural,  and  he  pwticts- 
kriy  mentions  tin^t  «tidus,  as  an  in:»tance.     The  word  occuiv  is 

this 
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this  form  iii  the  plural,  not  ouly  here  at  Gen.  ii.  ^3.  but  also  at 
Job^  xxii,  6.  '  stripped /A<^  w£r  A  et/ of  their  clulliiug/  (O^Dll^)  clearly 

meaning  those  who  by  stripping  became  naked,  where  to  render  the 

M'ord  *  prudent'  would  make  a  most  strange  sense.  On  the  other 
hand,  DT^y,  *  prudent,'  seems  uniformly  in  the  plural  to  become 

p*D1^,  (without  the  dageshf'^gnartiumimf  not  gnaniummim*    See 

Job,  V.  12*  XV,  .5*  Prov.  xiv.  IH.  Here  then  we  must  again  fix  Mr, 
Bellamy  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  Either  he  allows  the  au* 
thority  of  the  vowel  points,  or  he  does  not.  If  he  does  not,  all  his 
pretended  reasoning  drops  at  once.  If  he  does,  ihtn  the  very  rules 
which  have  obtained  respectuTg  them,  make  directly  against  him, 
and  prove  dial  the  word  now  before  us  bears  the  received  sense,  and 
can  admit  no  other* 

Our  next  instance  was  Gen,  vj.  6.  whicli  Mr.  Bellamy  thinks 
proper  to  translate  *  Yet  Jehovah  wm  satisfied  that  he  had  made 
man  on  the  earth ;  notwithstanding  he  idolned  hinntif  vlX  his  heart/ 
i\fter  noticing  his  stale  objections  to  the  received  sense,  we  ob- 
served, on  his  daring  assertion  that  *  the  word  oni  never  denotes 
repentance;'  that,  at  least,  sixty  passages  occur  in  the  Bible,  in 
vhicli  it  has  always  been  so  construed,  and  in  many  of  which,  to 
substitute  his  sense  of  *  comforted/  or  *  satisfied,'  would  be  at 
variance  with  the  plain  meaning  of  the  text.  Mr.  Bellamy  (p«  ^P.) 
'confidently  denies  the  latter  fact,  and  affirms  that  the  text  would  be 
impjoved  by  it.  In  a  case  of  this  nature,  it  is  impossible  to  bring 
the  mailer  to  positive  proof;  we,  therefore,  leave  the  decision  to  the 
Teader,  without  any  fears  us  to  the  result.  To  his  strange  version 
of  nifj?n*  '  he  idolized  himself,'  we  stated  vaiious  objections  (p. 
^71-)  ^\^*^  |>articularly  that  most  important  otie,  as  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned, ihat,  in  the  only  other  passage  \ihcre  the  word  occurs  in 
llithpael,  lie  himself  renders  it  in  the  sense  of  *  grieving/  the  very 
sense  which  he  here  rejects.  He  makes  great  parade  of  an  answer 
to  this,  (p.  JO — 32,)  the  substance  of  which  is  merely  that  lyr  duei 
sometimes  signify  an  idol,  and  that  the  same  word  moif  bt  used  i 
different  senses*  No  doubt  of  it;  but  what  is  to  be  thought  of  a 
snan  who  renders  a  word  in  a  sense  contradicted  (as  here)  f>y  every 
•known  authority,  and  adopts  in  one  passage  a  meaning  which  he 
rejects  as  perfectly  inadmissible  in  another  I 

The  last  instance  of  his  new  discoveries,  to  which  we  thought  it 
■worth  while  to  advert,  is  the  passage  in  Ahrahanrs  icmplatiun,  in 
whicli  the  Almighty  commands  him  to  lake  his  son  Isaac, '  and  offer 
him  up  for  a  burnt  offering/  or,  as  Mr.  Bellamy  translates, '  cause 
him  to  ascend  concerning  the  burnt  offering,'  Amongst  our  ol>- 
jectious  to  this  rendering  of  xyhinh  in^rm,  we  stated,  (p.  '272*)  that  to 
VOL.  XIX.  NO,  xxxviii,  o  o  imn^ 
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translate  the  prepoiition  ^  *  conceruing^  b  to  adopt  an  imiii 
meaning  of  the  word ;  and  that  Mr,  Bellaniy  bifns.^]f  has  afforded 
the  strongest  of  all  proofs  that  he  does  not  approve  his  new  transH 
lation,  fofy  vvilhin  eleven  verses,  in  a  part  of  the  sanie  narrative^  the 
words  recur,  and  are  there  rendered  hv  him  in  that  very  sense 
which  they  have  always  borne,  but  which  he  had  just  rejected 
Es  inadniissible.  At  this  be  professes  great  mdignaiion,  (p.  36.) 
but  all  he  has  to  answer,  is  that  *  h  takes  a  variety  of  prepositions 
in  our  language/  Granted  ;  but  what  proof  is  hereby  afforded 
that,  contrary  to  every  known  authority,  and  to  the  clearest  sense  of 
the  narrative,  it  is  to  be  so  translated  in  this  passage :  Or  how  does 
be  escape  from  the  charge  of  the  grosse^^t  inconsistency  in  rejectsog 
in  one  place  a  meaning  of  the  words,  which,  in  a  passage  ioimedi- 
fttely  following,  he  adopts  w  ithout  the  slightest  hesitation  ? 

In  our  remarks,  (p*  272.)  on  the  glaring  absurdity  with  which 
Mr.  Bellamy's  new  translation  of  this  passage  invests  the  whole 
narrative  of  Abrahani*s  temptation,  we  now  begin  to  suspect  that 
we  scarcely  did  him  justice  ;  or,  rather,  we  apprehend  that  he  has 
fallen  upon  some  Neucr  disiQverie.%  in  the  interval  between  the  pub* 
lication  of  liis  translation  and  his  'Reply/  His  present  ideas  are 
thatt  when  God  proved  Abrabam,  it  is  meant,  that  He  shomedp 
eviftceel  to  Abraham,  the  necessity  of  taking  Isaac  to  the  niount 
Moriah  for  liim  to  be  instmcted  concerning  the  burnt-offering,  as 
representative  of  the  Messiah/  Not  so  thought  St.  Paul,  when 
be  said,  Hebr.  xi.  17.  *  By  faith,  Abraham,  when  he  was  tried 
(irfi£dc(ofuvof),  offered  up  Isaac;  and  not  so  once  thought  Mr.  BeU 
lamy  himselft  ^ho,  in  his  note  on  the  passage,  had  explained  it, 
*  io  prove^  to  tri^f  experieftce^'  He  now^  gives  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  Abraham  conceived  his  son  Isaac  to  be  the  promised  Messiah, 
and  dial,  with  this  persuasion  in  his  mind,  when  the  Almighty 
commanded  him  to  *  ascend,  concerning  the  burnt-offering,'  to 
Mount  Moriah,  he  mistook  His  meanings  understood  that  he  was 
commanded  to  offer  up  his  son  Isaac^  and  proceeded  in  this  mis- 
taken sense  to  execute  the  command,  till  God  called  upon  him  to 
desist!  Still,  at  the  close  of  the  transaction,  the  Almighty  rewards 
his  erroneous  obedience  by  the  confirmation  of  the  promise  of  dis* 
tinguished  blessings.  *  Because— thou  hast  nut  withheld  thy  son, 
thine  only  son ;  therefore,  blessing  I  w  ill  bless  lliec,'  8cc.  Thus, 
Mr.  Bellamy  would  fain  persuade  us  tliat  the  Almighty,  in  commu- 
nicating with  his  servant  Abraham  on  an  occasion  so  important  to 
mankind,  used  words  which  were  liable  to  misapprehension,  and 
which  actually  were  misapprehended  ;  that  the  Almighty,  knowing 
the  mistake,  did  not  set  Abraham  right,  but  suffered  him  to  disobey 

his  t€al  command,  by  proceeding  to  ohet/  a  supposed  one;  and 

But  we  will  say  no  more  of  Mr*  Bellamy's  mo^f  recent  diac^ 
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rcry  of  the  sense  in  this  passage^  except  thai  be  thus  furnishes  the 
best  excuse  for  our  *  bliandering  translators/  by  coiiteruling  that  the 
mistake  of  the  sense  which  they  have  made  at  the  distance  of  three 
thousand  years,  was  made  at  the  very  time  the  words  were  spoken, 
by  the  very  person  to  whora  they  were  addressed ! 

Having  shewn^  we  trust  by  no  equivocal  proof,  how  completely 
our  remarks  on  tliese  specimens  of  our  author's  c|uaIifications  for 
hh  task  remain  unanswered,  we  proceed  briefly  to  examnie  with 
^hat  better  success  he  has  confuted  the  few  remarks  which  we 
made  on  his  version  of  the  first  cliaptei"  of  Genebisi 

To  our  strictures  (p.  27-*.)  on  his  translation  of  Gen*  i.  1.  *  the 
substance  fl/'the  heaven/  &c.  he  replies,  (p.  57.)  that  '  his  reviewer 
is  aiding  the  cause  of  in^delity,  and  establishing  the  doctrine  of  the 
eternity  of  matter.'  We  entertain  no  (^^r  for  the  substantial  defence 
of  the  cause  of  the  Bible  against  the  infidd,  provided  it  can  escape 
from  such  incapable  and  uyudicious  /r/t^//^s  as  Mr,  Bellamy.  On 
eur  remark  tlial,  if  nn  be  rightly  rendered  *  themintance  of  in  one 
paatage,  it  ought  to  be  so  rendered  in  all  similar  passages^  he  saya^ 
tktt  be  has  been  consistent^  for  he  has  ao  expressed  it '  wherever 
our  idiom  will  allow.'  What  can  he  mean  f  Why  would  not '  our 
idiom'  allow  him  to  say  at  v.  4.  *  ihe  stihstance  oflhe  light/  at  v.  7. 

*  the  sulfstame  of  ihe  expanse/  at  v.  l(i.  *  the  substance  q/ the  two 
great  lights/  as  well  as  at  v,  L  '  the  sfihatance  of  the  heavens*? 

We  produced  (p*  '274,  27'>.)  frorn  this  chapter  two  instances  of 
his  ignorance  of  the  plainest  parts  of  speech  in  Hebrew  ;  the  one 
at  V.  6,  where  he  niisiakt »  bn^D  for  a  noun  substantive,  while  it  is 
really  the  participle  benuni  in  Hiphil  from  hi^  *  to  divide/  the 
other  at  v.  17»,  where  he  mistakes  'runV  for  a  noun  substantive 
with  the  preposition  b  and  n  prefixed,  whereas  it  is  clearly  a  verb 
in  the  inlinitive  m  Hiphil.  On  neither  of  thene  hait  he  a  sutgle 
ward. 

We  remarked,  (p**275.)  that  by  rendering  the  words  n  }pi\  "la^H 
'  with  its  seed  in  it/  at  v.  1 1  and  1 2.  he  entirely  omits  the  pronoun 
relative  ittfw.  Now  let  the  Hebrew  reader  attend  to  bis  reply, 
(p.  4t*)  'i2?i*  (he  says)  *  embraces'  the  meaning  of  a:,/VA/  and  so,  he 
contends,  he  has  rightly  rendered  *  uith  its  seed  in  it/  Never  was 
an  observalion  made  m  more  profound  ignorance  of  the  obvious 
meaning  of  Hebrew  words,  llie  Hebrew  ntrn  has  no  more  the 
sense  of  *  with'  than  the  Latin  qui.  The  w  ords  here  are  construed 
literally  '  whicli  its  seed  in  it/  a  well-known  Ht^brew  phrase  for 

*  whose  seed  in  it/  the  verb-substantive  *  is'  being  understooil* 

As  our  main  purpose  is,  to  allbrd  the  public  a  jusit  view  of  Mr* 
Bellamy's  competence  to  his  assumed  office  of  a  biblical  critic  and 
translator,  we  have  thought  it  best  to  shew  in  detail  bow  com- 
pletely he  has  failed  in  confuting  the  strictures  pttited  on  par- 

6  G  S  licular 
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liciilar  texts,  casually  selected,  as  specimem  of  the  whole.     To  lb«J 
rest  of  hn  '  Reply*  we  could  say  much,   if  we  deemed  it  tieces^^ 
sary.     But  we  do  not  apprehend   that,  by   bringing  together  a 
few  paifsage^  of  the  autho^^ed  version  which,  ift  his  opittion^  re- 
quire improvement — and  certainly  here  and  there  passages  occur 
which,  according  to  far  better  opinions  than  his,  admit  of  some 
correction — he  wdl  persuade  any  con:»iderate  reader  tliai  this  ver- 
sion i»  not  generally  most  correct  and  excellent :  or  that,  by  ad-- 
ducing  a  text  or  two  (p,  L^O  in  which  it  may  conform  to  the 
Septiiagint,*  or  Vulgatf,  ho  will  induce  any  oi>e  to  believe  that  it^ 
was  not  directly  and  truly  irunsfaled  from  the  original  Hebrew  only  A 
ill  the  Jiole  sense  in  which  any  judicious  translators  would  ever  think] 
of  doing  so.     We  before  accused  Mr.  Bellamy  of  applying  somel 
extracts  from  Dr.  Lowlh,  Di ,  Kennicott,  and  other  learned  divines^ 
ao  as  to  give  a  false  representation  oi  their  opinions.     We  repeat] 
the  same  charge  in  the  most  direct  terms:  it  is  true  that  some 
of  these  divines  were  of  opinion  that  a  revision  of  the  received  ver- 
sion might  be  advantageous — not,  *  was  absolutely  necessary,' as  be 
states  inhis  *Reply/(p.f).) — But  the  revision  of  which  they  thought,  ^ 
extended,  not  to  the  dii>covery  tliat  all  former  translators  had  grossly  I 
erred  in  inttrprctJJg  the  plainest  passages  of  ihe  Bible,  but,  merely^ 
to  the  improvement  of  the  language,  and  the  more  clear  develop-] 
ment  of  the  sense  in  particular  passages*     All  their  writings  shew  ] 
that  this  was  il»cir  meaning  \  and  we  repeat  that,  to  quote  their ' 
words,  as  Mr*  Bellamy  does,  for  the  purpose  of  sanctioning  s«cA 
a  translation  as  his,  is  to  represent  them  as  entertaining  an  opi- 
nion which  they  would  have  rejected  with  indignation  and  horror. 

*  Mr.  Bellamy  cxpr^s^'ft  grent  ii&tuiiisLmicot  (Itcpl^«  p,  6.)  at  our  MSKrtkNi«  (p,^ 
f60.)  that  Uic  Scptuagifit  vrniuti  Ims  been  priced  hy  Jevrs  as  well  .11  Chrul»nw     W«  ] 
ft^pcat  llieaoerticHi  m  the  Mfii«e  iii  which  we  made  it»  ^xt.  iKai  Jews  a»  well  an  Chrtttiant  { 
most  fulljf  allow  the  6ep{ua^iiii  vtrnion  to  gi^r  generally  il»c  true  sefi»e  of  the  Het»rev 
Scriptures,  howrve?  Ihey  may  here  and  there  depute  ihe  interpretation  of  a  particular  teit. 
It  U  curious  to  ohicf^'e  m  what  manner  he  disproves  our  u»ertion,  (p.  261*)  thai  the 
Sepluagint  it  qtioted  by  the  writeri  of  the  New  Testament ;  namely,  (p.  17.)  by  prt>. 
4iieiflgliwo  or  three  p4»aaj:e«  in  which  they  did  not  quote  froin  tJie  Septuajbtj  iiif  w« 
batf  ail^rtrd  thjtt  it  olway%  wai,  iu»teAd  of  »unietiinea.     However,  Mr.  Beitamy  tiiav 
oduteniphte  the  fr»llnwing  pa^aHges,  in  which  it  is  moit  cJoar  that  these  writers  did 
^«tilc  fToin  the  Srptuagirti,  Matt.  iv.  4,  6»  xiii.  li,  15*  ixi.  16^  xxiJ.  44.  AcU  xt.  it, 
HeW.  nil.  9*  It  59*     And  we  will  produce  moDj  more  paiugea  to  prove  the  fad,  if  it 
*h(iitld  be  de»ired.     Hut  probably  the  authority  of  Mjclmehi  may  be  thooghc  »ii£-  i 
cicnt :  *  It  b  univerwilly  known/  he  fay*,  (v,  u  p.  ?15.  Fy«hl.  lOO^f.)  *  that  the  qooti^ 

tell  in  ihc  Ne*  '  - ♦   ■■'     r— .   .1.  ,1 ,1,^  Sepiusginf,  a  ventofi  m 

IHBral  UM*  <in)(.M 

Kr,  Bdkniy  ]  1  diAt  the  boob  of  the  Old 

Te^iauietit  ttri*.  ihr  uiiiy  huuk>  wiiith  iiavc  cunie  duwti  \u  i\%  m  the  ancient  Hebrew*  hj 
*t»1iug  that  the  Mtshna.  Talmud,  &lc>  are  wntteu  m  thai  iHtig^uai^^  After  all  the  prwola 
wKicK  wr  Umvc  had  of  thin  wnter^i  ignorauoe,  mm  are  %tiit  inclined  to  m%\L,  whetherH  hm 
po^*ittle  he  Call  teric*i**ly  believe  that  the  lait^ua^r  ui  which  the  Mithna^TiUoiiid,  fitc, 
•re  written,  is  the  «iiuc  as  that  tjf  the  Old  Tcstaimui  f  a 

But 
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Bui  Mr.  Bellamy  Jays  us  under  peculiar  difflcullies,  as  we  have 
not  only  to  combat  his  daring  misrepresedtatiousof  the  ojiiiiions  of 
others,  but  Im  intrepid  coutra  diet  ions  of  hitusell*  From  an  obtuse- 
mesa,  or  obliquity,  of  tinderstandiog,  he  rarely  appears  to  comj»re- 
hend  the  meaning  of  his  own  laucruuge,  or  to  discover  whither  the 
drift  of  his  argument*  is  hurrying  him.  He  evidently  writts  at 
random  ;  and  unconsciously  keeps  up  a  perpetual  warfare  between 
his  text  and  notes,  or  between  hijs  notes  themselves,  fiercely  assaiiing 
in  one  page  what  he  stoutly  iJefends  in  another.  His  reading  ap- 
pears very  confined — of  tlie  works  of  the  great  critical  divines  of 
this  and  other  countries,  lie  knows  nothing;  hence  he  frequently 
produces  as  valuable  mailer  what  had  long  ago  been  consigned  to 
utter  deusinn,  or  lavs  claim  to  diticoveries  which  have,  for  ages, 
been  familiar  to  every  biblical  student.  When  we  add  to  al!  this, 
that  his  si)le  of  composition  is  mean  and  grovelling,  and  his  tuste 
depraved;  that  he  has  no  relish  or  perception  of  ihe  exquisite  sim- 
plicity of  the  original,  no  touch  of  that  fine  feeJing,  that  pious  awe 
which  led  his  venerable  predecessors  to  infuse  into  their  version  as 
mych  of  the  Hebrew  idiom  as  was  c^uisistent  with  the  perfect 
punty  of  our  own — a  taste  and  feeling  which  have  given  peretmial 
majesty  and  beauty  to  the  English  tongue — but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  speaks  with  rude  and  vulgar  buffoonery  of  the  flight  repe~ 
titions  and  redundancies  which  occasionally  occur  in  the  sacred 
\olume,  and  which  are  so  strongly  and  interestingly  charactertstic 
of  the  most  remote  autirjuity;  and  proposes  to  tweep  them  all  away 
in  favour  of  ivhat  he  is  pleased  to  call  an  *  improved  text'  of  his 
own,  always  harsh,  jejune,  and  revolting,  and  frequently  unintel* 
ligible;  we  are  more  and  more  astonished  at  ihe  presumption  of 
his  pursuits,  and  the  vanity  of  his  expectations* 

One  word  more.  As  Mr.  Bellamy  has  thought  proper  lo  bring 
himself  further  into  public  notice  by  his  '  Keply'  to  our  strictures, 
it  may  be  as  \\eli,  before  we  part  with  him,  to  contirm  the  opinioa 
which  our  readers  must  have  already  formed  of  his  learning,  con- 
sistency, and  general  competence,  by  the  production  of  a  few  more 
specimens  of  each,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  access  to 
hjs  work* 

Many  instances  occur  in  which  Mr.  Bellamy,  in  opposition  to 
all  authorities,  translates  the  prefer  form  of  the  verb  in  the  pluper- 
fect sense  :  we  have  alluded  to  one  instance  of  this  at  Gen.  ii,  21, 
and  shall  remark  upon  another  at  Gen.  iii.  7*  In  the  introduction 
to  his  translation,  p.  xxxtx.  he  pretends,  with  much  parade  of  ac- 
curate learning,  to  lay  down  a  rule  for  ascertaining  this  *  modilica- 
tion  of  the  preter  tense,  which  is  called  the  preterpluperfect  tense/ 
It  depends,  he  says,  on  the  accent  called  paichta ;  where  one  of 
these  accents  is  placed  upon  the  verb,  there  is  this  first  nioditica- 
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lion  of  ihe  p4?rfect  lense,  *  which/  he  ackk,  (p.  xL)  '  is  properlj 
the Jirst  aorist  of  the  Hebrew ;  the  secohd  ckcuts  by  a  repetit 
of  the  accent  pasthta  on  the  verb.*     *  "^rhus/  he  afterwards  i 
'  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  tlie  Hebrew  Mas  the  tiist  language, 
Greeks  mast  ha%e  bad  their  ttorhts  horn  the  Hebrew/    The  re 
will  not  fail  to  remark,  by  the  way,  these  '  new  dUcovcries'  in  thel 
Greek  grammar,  for  which  the  warhl  h  likely  to  be  aa  much  in-l 
debted  to  Mr.  Bellamy  as  for  those  he  has  made  in  the  senne  of  I 
Hebrew  words:  we  aapfioae  il  will  in  future  be  received,  on  *  * 
authority,  as  an  eslahli«»hed  point,  that  the  first  and  aecond 
in  Greek  bear  ihi^  pluperfect  !ieiise.     Seriously,  Me  cannot  help  i 
pectjng  that  his  knowledge  of  thin  tongue  is  even  at  a  lower  ebb  tin 
his  knowledge  of  Hebrew .     Be  this  as  it  may,  he  docs  not  seem 
wanting  tu  a  due  consciousness  of  hi;)  own  merit  to  Sac^weriog 
this  rule  for  the  modification  of  Hebrew  tenses,  for  he  tells  us  that^ 
though  *  the  ancient  Hebrews,  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  were  well  ac- 
c|uaintrd  witli  these  branches  of  Hebrew  learnings  il  is  certain  tbeyl 
have  been  wholly  neglected  since;  no  writer,  no  grammarian,  eilT 
Jew  or  Christian/  (always  excepting  Mr.  Bellamy,)  *  Mnce  that  [ 
riod,  having  attempted  to  give  us  a  solution  of  these  liitgna/  prnbirmM 
concerning  this  peculiar  construction  of  the  language/     And  it  is 
true  enough,  that  the  greatest  masters  of  the  language  had  not  the 
most  distant  notion  that  any  such  rule  obtained.     Even  J,  Buxtorf, 
Mho  attaches  at  least  as  much  werght  as  any  one  to  the  poifila  and 
Meenta,  says,  (Thes.  Gramm.  p.  ft.S.)  that  the  accents  are  of  use  in 
M^kting  the    pronunciation  and  intonation;    but  gives  not   tbe 
slighte.'ti  hint  tliat  in  this  manner  they  modify  the  sense. 

Under  thci^e  ctrcnm<itaiKes,  it  will  mit  he  supposed  that  there 
can  be  the  least  truth  in  Mr.  Bellamy's  solution  of  his  lingual pro^ 
hlems*  In  fnct,  the  slighlciit  itiquiry  prove?*  the  utter  futility  of  his 
pretended  rule  ;  for,  of  verbs  tnamfestty  referiiug  to  times  equally 
remote,  one  often  has  the  paHcbl^i,  the  other  not,  as  at  Gen,  i,  4,  5, 
V*ia*  *  he  divided/  has  not  the  piischta;  K-ip»  •  he  called*  has  it;  and 
often  where  the  sense  evidently  requires  a  construction  in  tbe 
pluperfect,  there  is  no  paschla,  as  at  Gen.  ii.  y.  2.  rj;:?p  *  he  4ff«/ 
made,*  v.  5,  "i^oon  t*^  '  had  not  caused  it  to  rain:'  But  our  main 
bui^tness  is  not  with  Mr*  Bellamy's  sagacity^  or  his  modesty  in  pro- 
pounding the  rule,  but  with  his  consi^stency^  in  adhering  to  it.  It 
IS  natural  to  expert  that,  after  laying  it  down,  whenever  he  deviates 
from  the  received  sense  by  rendering  in  the  plu|>erfect  tense,  it  will 
be  from  its  authority.  But  what  is  the  fact  ?  At  Geo.  ii.  SI.  he 
renders  *  he  had  inclosed/  yet  the  verb  is  w  ithout  the  paschta.  So 
at  Gen.  ii.  «). '  had  brought  forth  /  ii.  £5. '  had  not  ahatned  them- 
selves.* In  thti!»e,  and  numberless  other  instances,  he  uot  only  runs 
counter  to  all  authority  in  imposing  a  pluperfect  «ense^  but  does 
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90  without  i\m  ^anclionof  that  very  rute  which  he  liimsclf  had  framed 
for  a^ceriaiiwig  ii ! 

We  have  mentioned  already  that,  at  Geii,  ii,  25,,  he  reads 
o»Dnj?  '  prudent,'  instead  of  *  naked/  deriving  it  from  a  root 
winch  hears  the  sense  of  guile,  craft,  Stc*  Now  at  cti.  iii.  7,, 
occurs  I  be  ccii»iiate  word  otjt  in  the  plural,  which  he,  consistently 
with  his  former  translation,  renders  *  subtle,*  instead  of  the  received 
sense  *  naked/  But  the  same  word  recurs  al  v.  10,  and  I  ]*;  »n<l 
how  does  he  there  tramlale  it  ?  Will  it  be  believed  that  he  renders 
It  '  itftprudentj*  diametrically  opposite  to  his  sense  of  *  prudent*  at 
ch.  ii,  ^5J  His  version  of  v.  10.  is,  *  I  feared  berause  1  wa*t  im^ 
prudent'  ( Di»ir) ;  of  v,  1  L, '  W  bo  lold  ibee  that  thou  wast  imprtfdaa* 
(Oi'i^)?  Observe  how  this  is  brought  about:  '  the  word  (he  says) 
has  various  signihcations,  all  partaking  of  tlie  meaning  of  its  root, 
to  be  subtle,  crafty,  guileful;  in  a  good  sense,  wise,  prudent;  llius, 
in  a  perverted  sense,  subtle  or  crafty  in  wickedness;  and  thus,  im- 
prudetUt  vvhich  k  ils  true  meaning.'  After  such  a  specimen^  we  con* 
ceive  that  Mr.  Dellamy  can  find  no  difficulty  in  proving  the  same 
word  to  mean  biack  and  white.  But  what,  we  ask,  as  before,  can 
be  certain  in  language,  if  such  arbitrary  meanings  are  to  be  assigned 
to  words,  contrary  to  every  authority  and  to  their  established  uses? 

At  Gen,  iii.  '2.,  be  renders  yj^rr  hdo  '  some  fruit  of  the  tree/ 
Aud,  in  hi?)  note  on  the  passage,  he  says,  in  oppo»*ition  to  the  re- 
ceived translation  *  o/  the  fruit,*  that  *  o  prefixLd  to  no  fruit  cannot 
be  rendered  by  o/.*  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  value  of  this 
edict,  let  us  observe  in  what  degree  he  acts  consistently  with  it. 
Only  four  verses  after,  the  very  same  word  *iBO  occurs  again;  and 
how  does  he  translate  it  r  not  ^ mme  fruit,'  which  be  declartd  to  be 
the  right  translation  at  v.  2.;  but,  agreeably  to  the  received  version, 
*  of  the  fruit,'  the  very  rendering  which  he  before  pronounced  inad- 
missible ! 

Gen,  iii.  7-  His  ingenious  translation  of  this  verse  would  furnish 
ample  matter  for  observation.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the 
first  clause, '  Nevertheless  the  eyes  of  ibcm  both  had  beenopenrd/ 
instead  of  the  received  version  *  and  the  c^es  of  the  in  both  were 
Ojiened.*  In  the  tirst  place,  why  is  he  not  cuosistent  uidi  liimself 
in  rendering  *j*ff  '  undrrstandiugs'  as  at  v.  a-f  As  the  expressions 
at  V.  5,  and  at  v.  7.  are  precisely  similar,  the  tran^lauon  which  is 
proper  for  the  one  must  be  proper  lV»r  the  other  Cdly.  He  assigns 
no  reason  whatever  for  departing  from  the  usual  sense  of  the  copu- 
lative i,  and  rendering  It  *  nevertheless/  :idlv,  bv  tninttluting  the  verb 
in  the  pluperfect  tense,  he  makes  the  whole  narrative  completely 
unintelligible.  At  v.  5.  the  serpent  says  to  the  woman,  '  God 
knoweth  that  on  the  day  ye  eat  of  he  Name,  then  your  understand- 
ings shall  be  opened.'     llius  the  winequence  of  their  eating  of  the 
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tree  of  knowledge  was  to  be  the  opening  of  their  under 
The  woman  is  mduced  to  eat  i>f  tlie  tree,  and  of  course  it  is  to  I 
expected  that  the  consequence  mentioned  before  would  immediatelj 
take  place.  But  not  so  accordinuj  to  Mr.  Bellamy's  iw?/>roi"fi7i<rifff." 
He  translates^  the  words  which  follow,  *  nevertheless,  the  ejesi  of 
ihem  both  had  been  opened.*  And  he  tells  us,  in  \m  note,  that  iheir 
eyes  (meaning  their  understand ing!»)  had  beeti  opened,  long  before, 
not  that  thi5  was  ibe  effect  of  eating  the  forbidden  fruit.  So  cotipj 
sislent  would  he  make  the  Holv  Scriptures ! 

At  ch.  iii.  i?.,  Mr.  Bellamy  translates,  *  Cursed  \s  the  ground 
by  thy  transgression ;  in  sorrow  shalt  thou  cat  of  it  all  the  days  of 
ihy  life/  We  ha\e  no  objection  to  his  substitution  of  the  words 
*  by  thy  transgression,*  for  tlio^e  of  the  rectived  version,  '  for  thy 
sake/  except  that  here  is  a  needless  departure  from  the  original 
text,  1"H3jra  signifying  literally,  *  for  thy  sake,'  *  on  thy  account/ 
But  we  have  much  to  remark  on  his  explanation  of  this  pas- 
sage in  his  notes.  He  first  tells  us  that  *  the  ground*  here  men- 
tioned is  '  the  organized  ground,  Adauu' 

*  The  organized  graunil  called  Adam  was  the  ground  that  was  cur 
and  not  the  ground >  wbich  God  had  blessed  with  the  principles  of  gend 
ratiun  to  produce  every  thing  necessary  for  the  use  vi  His  creatures/ 

Well  then,  we  are  to  understand  that  the  ground  is  nut  cursed, 
but  Adam.  Now  for  the  words  which  follow,  *  In  sorrow  shult 
thou  eat  of  it/  It  manifestly  refers  to  *  the  ground,'  which,  as  we 
have  just  been  told,  means  Adam,  and  the  sentence  is  addressed  to 
Adam:  therefore  the  clause  runs,  *  lu  sorrow  shalt  thou  (Adam) 
eat  of  it  (Adam)  all  the  days  of  thy  life/  ^Ve  must  really  apolo- 
gize to  our  readers  for  laying  such  prodigies  of  absurdity  before 
them — but  we  quote  Mr.  Bellamy  fairly.  In  his  note  on  the  very 
next  verse  he  says, 

*  It  is  highly  proper  to  observe  here  that  a  charge  has  been  brought 
against  this  part  of  the  sacred  history,  which  is  not  true;  vi«,  that  God 
cursed  Adam.  But  u  is  sufticietitly  evident  that  no  such  expression  is 
found,  even  in  the  corn m on  version/ 

What  are  we  now  to  think  ?  Who  in  his  senses  ever  understood 
the  meaning  of  the  passage  to  be  that  God  cursed  Adam,  before 
Mr.  Bellamy  broached  this  opinion  f  And  yet,  in  the  very  next 
note  after  Ite  had  delivered  this  opinion,  he  contradicts  himself  and 
affirms  the  direct  contrary  to  what  he  bad  before  advanced.  1 1 
surely  nm.st  be  needless  to  extract  any  more  of  this  writer's  mon- 
strous inconsistencies*     W^e  will  however  subjoin, 

1st.  An  instance  of  his  extreme  carelessness,  to  use  the  nidde»t 
term.  At  Gen*  iii.  23.  he  translates  noi^rr  dh  narV  *  when  he  had 
tt  ansgresud  on  the  ground,'  instead  of  the  usual  *  to  till  Uie  ground/ 
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We  say  noiKing  of  the  form  which  be  gives  ilie  clause,  '  when 
he  had/  and  come  to  hh  meaning  of  the  word  12V*  *  Thb  word^ 
witli  this  coristrnciion,  means  to  transgress.  See  Deut.  xvii.  5, 
where  ihe  same  word,  both  consonants  and  vowels,  h  rendered 
by  the  word  trfJitsgiessh^g*  Now  it  so  happens  that  the  word  at 
Deut.  xvii,  2.  is  "sair,  not  iiir :  thus  he  has  confounded  two  words 
totally  distinct,  and  in  his  sagacity  given  the  one  as  authority  forth© 
new  seuisc  of  the  other !  And  this  is  the  man  who,  by  his  superior 
ac(|naintance  with  the  original,  is  to  set  aside  the  established  ver- 
sion ! 

2dly.  A  proof  of  his  not  understanding  the  distincliou  be- 
tweet*  the  plainest  parts  of  speech  in  Hebrew,  At  Gen.  vi.  l6. 
on  the  words  ca^tr'n  m¥3  rr^nn  nnoi,  rendered  in  the  received  ver- 
sion *  and  the  door  of  the  ark  shult  thou  set  iti  rhe  side  thereof/ 
he  remarks  that  our  translators  have  rendered  C3*c?n  *  thereof/ 
Now  it  so  happens  that  ^»E^n  is  the  verb  rendered  *  s!»a!t  ihon  set,* 
and  that  it  is  n  sufHxed  to  iva  which  is  rendered  '  thereof/  The 
case  is  precisely  the  same  as  if  a  person  were  to  find  the  Latin 
words  '  et  purtum  art  it  in  latere  ejus  pones/  translated,  *  and  the 
door  of  the  ark  thou  shalt  set  iit  the  side  thereof/  and  then*  be- 
cause//owes  is  the  last  word  in  the  Latin,  and  *  thereof  in  the  Eng- 
lish, were  to  remark  (with  due  applause  of  his  own  sagacity)  that 
pofics  is  translated  '  thereof ' ! 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  blundering,  his  intolerable  arrogance  it 
not  the  least  striking:  expressions  of  this  kind  continually  occur — 
*  Every  intelligent  reiider  will  readily  allow  that,  notwithstanding 
the  concurring  testimony  of  all  these  authorities,  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, the  translations  I  have  given  are  perfectly  right,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  Hebrew/  (Reply,  p.  ^2^.) — Such  self-sufficiency,  resting  on 
suck  grounds,  we  firmly  believe  to  be  without  a  parallel. 

We  had  almost  forgotten  to  add  iuiy  thmg  respecting  Mr-  Bel- 
lamy's punctuation.*  We  content  ourselves  with  repeating  hit 
words  *  I  have  paid  particular  attention  to  the  punctuation/  tln^rod, 
p.  xi.)  and  subjoining  one  or  t^vo  further  specimens  of  the  fruits  of 
his  labours* 

*  Gen.  iii.  15-  Moreover  I  will  put,  enmity,  between  thee,  and  the 
woman;  also  between  thy  posrerily,  and  her  posterity:  he  shdl  bruise 
thy  head;  ami  thou  bhalt  hrnibe  his  heel. 

*  Gen.  iv,  10,  Moreover  he  said,  something  thou  hast  done  :  the  voice 
of  the  blood,  of  thy  brother;  crieth  before  me,  from  the  ground/ 

We  here  dismiss,  for  the  present^  Mr.  Bellamy,  his  New  iranBla- 

*  Mr*  Bell n my  conijildiis  (Reply »  p.  ^9.)  ttmt  we  miirfprrscnted  liii  panctoation 
la  oitr  Uit  iiumb«r.  His  ooinplaiDt  b  perlecilv  unrouDded ;  our  primer  put  u  full 
ntnod  «t  die  cud  of  CttCb  qugtmtion  I  hat  hc  tiiiuJe«  whichf  we  believe^  U  alMrivi  doae 
m  Mieb  csuei. 
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Am,  ind  Vm  *  RefJi  /  VThellm  m  dtoB  letnni  to  ibem  agaiii» 
Hid  km  woam,  «iiJ  depend  oo  Ae  ooaaitm  ndiich  we  »ee  for  Iav« 
io^  before  die  pnUic^  oiore  fiilly  eTcn  than  we  Ime  j^  done,  prools 
ol  hia  otter  bcovpeicttce  to  tbe  ti^k  of  a  biUical  Irmndator.  We 
pledge  ooneltei,  at  any  lime  wlieci  it  may  be  tboiigfat  necesmy^ 
to  piodiice  ten,  or  twenqr  tiines  as  many  instances  of  blunders  and 
nisCraBslalioa  eifuaUy  gross  and  glaring. 

Mr.  ikUani>  speaks^  we  obsenre,( Reply,  p.  47.)  of '  testimonials 
of  decided  approbation'  recetted  from  many  of  '  our  learned  clergy/ 
and  of '  the  warm  approbation  of  tbe  public  ;*  but  unfortunately  be 
forgets  to  mention  in  irhai  manner,  and  from  sr/r<rl  indiriduals  this 
approbation  has  been  received.  He  forgets  equally  to  mention^ 
what  be  knoHs^  perhaps,  a  little  better,  bow  much  decided  repro- 
bation of  his  work  has  been  eipr^sed,  and  from  what  quarters. — 
As  far  as  relates  to  ourselves,  he  may  depend  on  one  thing  ;  which 
is»  tbaty  as  long  as  we  find  him,  or  any  one  else,  actbg  on  a  syalcwi 
which  must  tend  to  degrade  the  Holy  Bible  in  public  estimation, 
$o  long  we  shall  feel  it  our  duty  to  use  our  utmost  eiertioos  to 
maintain  inviohte  its  sacred  trutl». 


Art.  Xn. —  I.  Jbri^c  de$  Mcmoires  ou  Journal  du  MarqnU  de 
Dangeau,  avecdes  Aofei  Untoriquestt  Criiiquts,  et  un  Abrigi 
de  rHUioire  de  la  Regence.   Par  Mad.  de  Genlti,    4  vols*  Bso* 
Paris.     1817. 
%  Euai  iur  t Etahlhtemtnt  MonarcMtfut  de  LouU  XIV.  pricidi 
^  de  Nouveaiix  Mcmoires  de  DattgeaUt  aiec  des  Note$  Amio* 
graphes  rurieusex  et  anerdotifptes  ajouiees  i  ccs  MemoirtM  par 
un  Court  nan  de  la  mime  Kpofjue.     Par  Edouard  Pierre  L^ 
montrv,     Paris.     IB  18.     Bvo*  pp.  484* 
A/IEMOIRS  may,  we  think,  be  called  the  most  instructive  of 
^^-^  the  amusing  and  the  most  amusing  of  the  instructive  tiepart* 
menta  of  literature:  they  combine  individual  characters  and  feelings 
with  public  transactions— dignifying  the  levity  of  private  anecdotes, 
and  enlivening  the  gravity  of  historical  events. 

The  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  rich  in  memoirs;  it 
was  then  a  kind  of  faithion  to  keep  a  journal,  and  it  was,  we  think^ 
a  happy  fashion  for  posterity — we  should  else  know  but  little  of 
what  passed  durin*i  that  interesting  period.  We  liave  not  received 
from  our  imnmdiute  aincestors  much  of  this  species  of  information, 
and  we  apprdund  our  posterity  will  be  still  less  indebted  to  ii»* 
ITie  incentives  to  memoir* writing  are  ^really  diminished  by  the 
number  of  newspapers  v^hirh  have  of  late  inundated  Europe: 
the  regularity  whh  which  they  relate  all  public  events,  and  the 
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minute  and  often  indelicate  accuracy  wirh  which  they  record  llic 
lighter  lopics  of  curioaity,  leave  loo  little  unsaid  to  repay  the  dili- 
gence of  a  private  journalist;  and  the  curious,  instead  of  writing 
the  memoirs  of  iheir  own  time,  now  content  themselves  with  filiug 
and  preserviug  the  Morning  Post,  It  is  true  that  these  diumal 
records  aje  always  hasty,  often  inaccurate  ;  and  that  they  therefore 
supply  very  ill,  or  rather  not  at  all,  the  place  of  autlientic  and  well- 
founded  memoirs ;  but  they  nevertheless  anticipate  so  much  of  what 
the  private  collector  of  anecdotes  would  have  to  relate,  that  he  is 
discouraged  from  the  task  altogether.  Nor  can  we  believe  tliat  the 
publicity  which  state- papers  now  so  generally,  and  sometimes  so 
strangely,  receive,  feuds — as  much  as  would  at  first  sight  appear — 
to  supersede  the  as^istauce  of  authentic  memoirs  ;  because  it  has  a 
natural  tendency  to  indispose  statesmen  from  placing  on  record  all 
the  real  grounds  of  their  pi  oceedjugs  :— ihey  are  obliged  to  consider 
not  so  much  what  is  forcible  in  expression,  cogent  in  argument,  or 
accurate  in  fact,  as  what  is  tit  to  be  puUhhed ;  and  accordingly 
diplomatic  papers  have  been  growing,  for  the  last  thirty  years^ drier 
and  drier.  We  see  that  the  greatest  affairs  of  our  own  day  are 
transacted  in  personal  conferences  \  and  of  live  motives  of  many  of 
the  most  important  events  it  is  to  be  feared  that  no  recorded  expla- 
nation w  ill  survive  i  (we  hold  for  notiiing  tlie  uuufticial  and  iuten- 
tionally- meagre  protocols  of  conferences.)  Nor  can  we  hope  that 
the  private  papers  of  ministers  of  state,  occupied  as  they  arc  w  ith 
public  duties,  will  furnish  many  instances  of  historical  memoirs; 
and,  however  paradoxical  it  may  seem,  we  see  some  reason  to  ap- 
prehend that  this  *  vvriling,  printing,  and  publishing  age  of  ours' 
will  leave  behind  it  as  few  materials  for  political  history,  and  fewer 
for  the  history  of  manners  than  any  of  its  predecessors  since  the  re> 
vival  of  learning. 

llie  Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  of  Dangeau,  which  have  led  us 
to  these  observations,  are  curious,  and  certainly  include  a  great  deal 
of  valuable  iTiformation  ;  although  we  are  not  disposed  to  rate  ihem 
so  highly  in  this  point  of  view  as  either  of  the  editors.  Before 
we  begin  our  examination  of  them',  we  shall  lay  before  the  reader 
some  account  of  their  author,  which  Madame  de  GenlJs  has  done 
too  scantily,  and  M.  Lemontey  not  at  ulL 

Pierre  de  Conrcillon,  Marquis  of  Dangeau,  was  born  in  l6S8,  and 
was  about  a  year  younger  than  Louis  X1V\;  his  family  was  protest- 
ant,  but  he  himself  early  in  life  became  a  Roman  Catholic  :  he 
served,  as  all  French  gentlemen  then  did,  in  the  army,  and  served  with 
distinction.  In  \&yo  he  was  ma<ie  Colonel  of  the  king's  own  regi- 
ment^ which,  however,  he,  some  years  after,  resigned,  to  attach  him- 
fielf  to  the  personal  service  of  his  muster  :  he  was  emploved  by  him 
in  several  nejjociations,  one  in  England  for  the  second  marriage  of 
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Jamt^s  Duke  of  York  with  Mar>'  of  Modena  ;  lie  was  governor  i 
the  province  of  Toiiraiiie ;  first  *  Menin  lo  ihe  first  Dauphin  ; 
Chevalier  d'Honneur  to  two  daupbines  successively,  Counsel h>r  of 
Stale,  a  Knight  t>f  the  St,  Esprit,  and  Grand  Master  of  tlie  Order 
of  St.  La^are*^ — *  He  had,'  sajs  Foiilt*nelle,  *  a  very  agreeable  coun- 
tenance, and  a  large  share  of  natural  talents,  even  to  the  w  riting 
very  agreeable  verses.' — He  succeeded  Scuderi  as  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy,  but  is  better  known  to  the  literar}  world  as 
the  patron  of  Boileau,  who  addrestsed  to  him  the  celebrated  satire 
on  Solfiiitif.  The  sour  and  inaccurate  St.  Simon  sneers  a  li!tle  at 
Daugeau*s  family;  hut,  if  its  honours  were  not  well  vouched  from 
other  sources,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  substantiate  ihem,  that  a 
writer  of  the  nice  tisle  and  ndmirahle  good  sensti  of  Bodeau  se- 
lected liim  from  all  the  graiulecs  of  France,  for  the  aposlropbe 
%ilh  which  his  poem  opens —  ~ 

*  La  noblessie,  Dangeau,  n'est  pas  unechiro^re 
Quant^sous  T^lroite  loi  tiuuc  vertu  scvi!re, 
Un  bomme  issu  d*un  sangfocontl  en  dcDii>dieuX| 
Suit,  comme  toit  la  trace  oh  marclioicnt  scss  aieux.' 
St,  Simon,  who  tieems  to  have  loved  a  calumny  even  better  thi 
a  joke,  and  both  far  beyond  truth,  rrprcsent'*  Dangcau  as  ridicu- 
IcHisly  vain  and  s<  If- important.     l*h:il  D.ingeau  was  vain  and  coo- 
sequcnlial  in  his  nunmer  we  can  vn^iiy  believe*     It  was  the  fashion 
of  the  time.     Hie  example  of  the  king  mfected  and  inHated  all 
his  courtiers,  and  M,  dc  Montausierand  one  or  two  other  originals 
are  quoted  w  ith  woudct  in  all  the  mrnioirs  of  the  lime,  as  exempt 
from  this  geneial  hotnbusit— exceptions  so  rare  as  to  prove  tlie  ge- 
iieial  character  of  the  com  t,  and  to  render  venial  tlie  airs  of  Dai»- 
geau* 

Dangeau's  chief  vanity,  however,  was  of  an  inoffensive  atu!  ami* 
able  kind  ;  he  was  vain  of  hit*  wife  and  her  fanidy*^ — She  was  of  tlie 
fannly  of  Lowen^Jtein,*  and  was,  by  one  of  those  Gennai*  alliances 
called  a  left-handed  marriage,  nearly  allied  to  the  house  of  t3avaria, 
to  which  the  Dttttphine  belonged,  and  on  the  strength  of  this  affinity. 
Mademoiselle  de  Lowenslein  sijrned  herself,  us  Madame  de  Se- 
vigne  informs  us,  Sophie  de  Bavitre.  The  dignity,  however,  of  the 
jynuphiite  was  morlully  wonuded  by  such  preten^iion*  Mademoi- 
selle de  lx)wenstein  w  as  obliged  to  retract  her  claim  and  cancel  her 
unlucky  signature  ;t  and  on  no  other  condition  could  Louis  XIV. 


•  Tlitf  Ffpiiclmlwav*  blujideria  lurdgn  names ;  Daiig^u  cnlls  Ills  wife  beforo  tbetf 
itiarrtHge,  Lnriletri.     St.  Simon's  orthogi-aphj  Li  more  corrr^ct. 

f  M«flumc  (Ic  C»ytus.  a  great  frifitd  uf  Dangmu**,  taji,  tlmt  tlie  Dtriipfcttte  wms  oon- 
Yinced  iif  lier  error,  uiid  llmt  tlic?  si^iiaiure  wii»  noi  uliercd  ;  a  mi«tiikr,  probably  vrUfol. 
which  I  he  Grticvtui'  editor  correiU  by  explaining  llit  mtiaaitrmmc  bj  which  th*  king 
uppcttsed  thr  contendini;  pnrtrei*  nun^rlvi  that  the  »i^nAture  *Sophi$  de  Bavicrc  ZfMMM- 
Utm'  was  changed  into  *  Sophie  LsuKwidn  de  Bwurc'f 
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re-eatablbti  peace  in  his  court,  which  he  goodnaturedly  had  in- 
terfered to  effect. 

Madame  de  Dangeau,  however,  was  worthy  of  any  rank  ;  and  her 
l^races  and  virtues  are  remembered  when  so  many  of  her  cousins  of 
Bavaria  are  forgoUen,  Trivial  as  tire  event  may  be  which  gives 
rise  to  such  reflexions,  we  ruminate  with  awe  on  the  instability  of 
humau  affairs  and  die  vanity  of  human  pride,  when  we  see  one 
pnncess  of  Bavaria  so  haughtily  abjuring  ull  relationship  with  So- 
phie de  Lowenstein,  and  anotiier  dt  graded  into  the  step-daughter 
of  Mary  Joseph  Rose  Beauharnois^  alias  Josephute  Buonaparte. 

*  Sophie  de  Lowenstein,' — says  St,  Simon,  (whose  bile  evaporates  in 
describing  her,) — ^*  was  beautiful  a^  the  day,  formed  like  u  nymph,  with 
all  the  graces  of  the  mind  and  body,  tier  mind  was  not  indeed  of 
a  superior  order,  but  it  was  the  perfection  of  goud  sense ;  and  her  moral 
character  was  above  all  imputation.  Her  birth,  her  virtues,  her  beauty, 
ber  marriage,  (more  to  the  king's  tasle  than  Irer  own,  but  in  which  she 
conducted  herself  like  an  angel) ;  the  rank  of  her  uncle*  and  the  station 
of  her  husband — all  conduced  to  select  herf«ir  (ht;  iiivourileof  the  court, 
und  the  selection  wasapprovt;d  by  every  one/ — St.  Simon,  votJx.  p,  19. 
Madame  de  S^vign^,  too,  in  relating  (which  she  does,  as  she  her- 
self gaily  confesses^  rather  maliciously)  the  affront  of  the  Dftttphhie's 
refusal  to  recognize  Madame  de  Dangeau,  exctaiois,  ^  Dangeau 
jouit  d  longs  traits  du  plaisir  d'avoir  epouse  fa  plu^  belle,  la  plus 
jolie,  la  plus  jeune,  la  plus  delicate,  la  plus  nynipbe  de  la  cour/^ 
Lei.  da  3  -'h\  lfi87»  And  Madame  de  Cay  his,  in  her  Sotwemrs, 
expatiates  with  affection  on  tijc  *  haute  naissance,  figure  charmante 
et  vertu  si  rare  de  Mademoiselle  de  Lowenstein/  to  which  she 
adds,  that  her  '  taille  de  nymphe'  was  very  nmch  set  off  by  a  (lame^ 
coloured  ribbon  which  she  wore  (as  men  wear  the  ribbons  of 
orders)  because  slie  was  a  canonesse  of  some  Gertnan  chapter 

But  however  Dangeau  may  have  been  mortified  at  not  being 
acknowledged  by  the  electoral  house;  however  proud  he  may 
have  been  of  his  wife,  and  however  he  may  have  aped  (as  St.  Si- 
mon delights  to  tell  us)  his  royal  master  in  llie  cerenionies  of  the 
order  of  St.  Lazare,  he  is  undoubtedly  the  most  modest  of  alt 
writers  of  Mtmoires* 

Throughout  the  w  hole  of  hi?*  voluminous  work,  not  a  trace  of 
personal  vanity  or  self-sufficiency  is  to  be  found  \  his  own  name  is 
rarely  mentioned,  Madame  de  Dangeau'i*  scarcely  more  frequently  ; 
neidier,  except  when  the  fact  absolutely  requires  it,  and  then  in  the 
slightest,  and  most  unobtrusive  manner.  Considering  their  stations^ 
there  is  scarcely  a  page  in  which  they  might  not  have  figured  with 
iplendour  and  propriety  ;  and  the  greatest  fault  we  have  to  find  with 
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Diiigesti,  h  the  tone  of  tiidifferente  in  which  he  aiwivi  i 
himaelf  and  Ui»  amiable  wife  ,  it  ^rves  however  to  escu^  liai  i 


tollieri 


I  when  wc  should  have  been  in 


u\k 


wpfmreot  w»tit  of  feding. 

Sl  Simon  finailj  accuses  him  of  ^  fadatr^  or  iiBipidi^  : — from 
the  camsiic  pen  of  St.  Simon  this  is  |»ni)se — for,  is  he  wimit»  iImi 
Dtng6iii  posnessed  '  good  seme,  knowledge  of  the  w orMp  a  faculty 
of  writing  verse^i  and  a  kind  of  w  it/  we  may  be  aat&fied  that  tbc 
qumiit)'  whi<Ji  St.  Simou  con^idcrpd  as  inupidky  waf  really  g>^ 
mmturt — a  quality  which  hb  acrid  spirit  must  hate  -  -  -  ^ 
ibe  duree  foregoing  topics  were  the  only  oncf  of  bl 

?ij  malice  of  M»dame  de  S^vign^  and  the  gloomy  se«>enty  af  Sl* 
noon  could  find^  we  may  safely  believe  the  resi  of  tbeir 
of  Dangeau^ — cotifirmed  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  alt  hia 
temporaries — tliat  to  his  good  sense  be  added  good  ciMttiiid 
pure  moralsi  agreeableoess  in  society^  accurate  probity  Mid 
honour:  and  the  internal  evidence  of  his  Journal  givet  us  (as  Ma- 
dame de  Genlis  justly  remarks)  the  most  entire  confideoce  in  bis 
veracity  and  in  the  accuracy  of  every  event  he  relates,  and  abnoat 
of  eii'ery  word  he  writes. 

The  greatest  defect  in  his  character  was  what  his  con  tern  porariei 
considered  as  one  of  his  greatest  merits — he  played  estretuely  dee|>^ 
extremely  well,  and  with  great  success  : — a  success,  owing 
Uier^  as  we  are  told,  '  to  his  extraordinary  powers  of 
which  enabled  him/  says  Grouvellei  '  to  form  the  most 
combinations  without  appearing  to  tliitik  about  it  /  and  Fonteoelle, 
in  the  eloge  pronounced  upon  liim  in  the  Acudeniy^  celebmles  ttii 
power  of  his  mind,  and  gives  a  remarkable  instance  of  it, 

'  He  dsked  some  favour  of  the  king,  which  Louis  promtscrd»  on 
tion  that,  during  the  game  which  they  were  about  to  play, 
should  compose  one  hondred   verses — exactly  one  hundrrd^  doc 
more  or  te^s.     After  the  game«  at  which  he  appeared  as  little 
as  usual,  he  repeated  the  hundred  verses ;   he  bad  made  them,  counted 
ihem  and  arranged  them  in  his  memory,  and  these  three  efibits  of  the 
mind  had  not  heen  disturbed  hy  the  hurry  of  play/ 

Madame  de  Genlis  very  shrewdly  su^cests  that,  as  the  ktng  bad 
not  bargained  that  the  verses  should  be  good,  Dangeau,  inalmi  of   j 
these  three  mental  operations,  contented  himself  witli  c'jttempofta^H 
the  hundred  verses  after  the  game  was  over;  which  MOtiMaBV 
be  very  difficult  to  a  professed  versifier :  but  if — asi  St.  Simon  teHs 
the  slory^  and  as  seems  to  agree  with  the  foshitm  of  the  ttmri 
— it  was  a  set  of  *  ftotits-rimis  des  plus  sauvages,'  which  Louis 
gave  to  be  tilled  up,  it  would  add  to  the  diBiculties  alread|y  iiaied;» 
and  suppose  u  prodigious  readinciis  in  the  poet. 
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Dingeau  was  so  remarkable  for  \m  skill  at  play,  that  Madame 
de  S^vigni  relates,  tliat  one  of  her  amusemetils  when  i»he  went  to 
court  was  to  admire  Dangeau  at  the  card  table.  Our  readers  will 
not  be  sorry  to  see  the  passage,  which  is  characteriijtic,  not  only  of 
Dangeau^  but  of  the  French  court  at  that  period.  It  is  to  be  found 
in  ber  letter  of  the  29th  July,  t676,  giving  her  daughter  an  account 
of  A  DAY  AT  Versailles. — We  lament  that  our  translation  will 
afford  our  Englijih  readers  but  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  the 
cbarins  of  the  style  of  this  exlraordinar}^  woman,  who  is  as  unrival- 
led in  her  own  department  of  literature  m  Sbakspeare  and  Moliire 
are  in  theirs. 

*29ihJul^,  1676. 

'  [  went  on  Saturday  with  V'illars  to  VersaiUe*i.  I  need  not  lell  you  of 
the  Queen's  toilette*  the  mass,  the  dinner^you  kncnv  it  all ;  but  at 
three  o'clock  the  king  rose  from  table^  and  be,  the  Queen,  Monsieur, 
Madame,  Mademoiselle,  all  llxe  princes  and  princesses,  Madame  de 
Montespan,  all  her  suite,  all  the  courtiers^  all  the  ladies — in  short,  what 
we  call  the  Court  of  France — were  assembled  in  that  beautiful  apart- 
ment which  you  know.  It  is  divinely  furnished — every  thing  is  magnifi- 
cent— one  does  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  too  hot — we  walk  aboiii  here 
and  there,  and  are  not  incommoded  any  where: — at  last  a  table  of  re- 
versi*  gives  a  form  to  the  crowd,  and  a  place  to  every  one.  The  lung 
is  next  to  Madame  de  Moniespan^  who  deals  :  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the 
Queen,  and  Madame  de  Soubise;  Dungeau  and  Co.;  Langce  atid  Co.; 
— a  thousand  louis  are  poured  ont  on  the  cloth — there  are  no  other 
counters.  [  saw  Dangeau  play  !— what  fools  wc  all  are  compared  to 
him — he  minds  nothing  but  his  business,  and  wins  when  every  one  else 
loses:— he  neglects  nothing— takes  advantage  of  eveiy  thing — is  never 
absent — in  a  word,  his  skill  defies  fortune,  and  accordingly  200,000 
francs  in  ten  days,  100,000  crowns  in  a  fortnight,  all  go  to  his  receipt- 
book. 

*-  He  was  so  good  as  to  say  that  t  was  a  partner  in  his  play,  by  which 
(  got  a  very  convenient  and  agreeable  place-  1  saluted  the  king  in  the 
way  you  taught  me,  which  he  returned  as  if  1  had  been  youagand  h»nd- 
«ome — i  received  a  thousand  compliments — you  know  whnt  it  is  to  have 
a  word  from  every  body  I  This  agreeable  confusion  without  confusion 
lasts  from  three  o'clock  till  six.  If  a  courier  arrives,  the  king  retires  for 
a  moment  to  read  his  letters,  and  returns  immediately.  There  is  alwayt 
some  music  going  on,  which  has  a  very  good  eilect  j  the  king  listens  to 
the  music,  and  chats  with  the  ladies  about  him.  At  last,  at  si\  o'clock, 
they  stop  playing — they  have  no  trouble  in  settling  their  reckonings — 
there  arc  no  counters— -the  lowest  pools  are  five,  six,  seven  hundred 
Louis — the  great  ones  a  thousand,  or  twelve  hundred — they  put  in  five 
each  at  first — that  makes  one  hundred,  and  the  dealer  puts  in  ten  more 

*  A  kjnd  of  gftine  long  sttie^  out  of  ftt»hk)n,  and  now  aloioit  furgottfn  ;  It  secmi  to  tiav« 
hmta  a  compouml  of  Loo  and  Coiuaiorce — tb«  Qutuol«  or  Pam  wu  X\m  knave  of  bean*. 
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-^ihen  lliey  p\t  four  Louis  each  tu  whoever  has  Qoinola — fomc  fiAy, 
others  pla)%  but  when  you  play  without  winning  the  pool,  yuu  must  pui 
in  sixteen  to  teach  you  how  to  play  rashly  :  they  talk  all  togtiher,  and 
for  ever,  and  of  every  thing. — "  How  many  heam?" — *'  Twor — **  I 
have  three  1'* — "  I  have  one !" — **  I  have  four  !**—*'  He  has  only  three  !" 
— and  Dangeau — delighted  i*ilh  ali  this  prmttle — turns  up  the  trump, 
loakes  his  calculations,  sees  whom  he  bus  against  him — in  short — ^in  short, 
I  was  glad  to  see  iuch  an  excess  of  ski M.  He  it  is,  who  really  knows 
•^  le  dessoui  des  cartes." 

**  Al  tcu  o  clock  they  get  itito  their  carriages ;  the  King,  Madame  de 
Mtmtnpany  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  Madame  dcThmnges,  and  the  good 
Heudicourt  on  the  dickey,  thul  is,  as  if  one  were  in  the  upper  gallery. 
You  know  how  theie  calashes  are  made.  The  Queen  was  in  another 
with  the  priucesaes;  and  then  every  body  else,  grouped  as  they  liked* 
Then  they  go  on  the  water  in  gondolas^  with  music — they  return  at  ten 
— the  play  is  ready — it  is  over:  twelve  strikes — supper  is  brought  in, 
and  so  passes  Saturday*** 

This  lively  picture  of  such  frightful  ganiblinfj,  of  the  adtdtero 
triumph  of  ftladame  de  Moutespaii,  and  tjf  the  liuniiliating  part !  ^_ 
which  the  Queen  was  condemned,  will  induce  our  readers  to  conciif 
with  Madame  de  Sevigue,  who,  anuised  as  she  had  been  by  the 
scene  she  has  described,  calls  it  nevertheless,  with  her  usual  pure 
taate  and  good  judgmeut,  '  finiqua  corte.' 

The  Marquis  of  Dangeau  began  his  Jaurna]  in  tlie  year  iGdi, 
and  continued  with  extraordinary  perseverance  to  record  from 
day  to  dav  whatever  appeared  worthy  of  bis  notice  down  to  1720: 
there  seem  to  have  been  but  two  inierval5,  one  in  1709,  on  ac- 
count of  the  illness  of  his  only  son,  woufided  at  Malplutiuet  *  the 
other  in  1712,  on  the  death  of  the  younger  Daupliitte — ^an  amiable 
young  princess,  whose  fate  cast  a  gloout  over  France,  not  unlike 

*  That  which  of  late  o'er  pale  Brilannia  pa?*t»*d.' 
His  notes  are  extremely  succinct,  not  to  »ay  drt/,  and  relate  to 
all  subjects,  the  most  trilling  as  well  as  tlie  most  important,  and 
preferably  {lerhaps  to  the  former.  Our  readers  w  ill  judge  of  the 
extent  of  the  original  manuscript,  when  we  inform  him  that  Mad* 
de  Genlis*  abridgment  contains  fifteen  hundred  octavo  pages,  and 
that  M*  L^monley  has  added  above  three  hundred  pages  more. 
Such  an  inmieji^e  mass  has  for  a  century  past  deterred  every  printer 
/rom  undertaking  its  publicutiau  ;  and  though  it  w  as  known  to  exist, 
and  though  the  curious  tliroughout  Europe  were  anxious  about  it, 
it  would  never  probably  have  seen  the  light  but  for  the  mclination 
of  Madauic  de  Genlis  towards  the  history  of  Louis  XIV^,  which 
induced  ber  to  wind  i!ir<»ugh  this  labyrinth,  and  to  select  for  publi- 
caiion  such  articles  as  appeared  to  ber  the  most  iutere^jting* 

Those  v\ho  read  merely  for  amusement  \iill  con^der^  we  fear, 
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tills  eternal  chnmide  of  small  facts  iiiui  proper  names  as  injjuffer- 
vthly  tedkiits :  but  ihone  who  have  a  taste  for  this  kind  of  wrtling^ 
and  some  prtvious  kriow ledge  of  tlie  persiona^^t^s  to  whom  it  re- 
hiies^  \m\\  hi^  [Juu^cfl  at  mrctan*;  si^  riitinv  of  their  old  friends,  and 
amused  with  tlit;  trains ucfiouS)  j^nat  uitd  sntidl,  which  Uan^efiu  re- 
cards  of  ihein  ;  wliiU-  those  uho  h)ok  Milt  deeper  into  tlie  vmrk  ^vill 
fiuda<fj;reat  dt  ui  of  chronulogical  and  ztotne  hi!»loncal  information, 
wiih  many  inip«>iiimt  views  of  the  nitmiiers  and  morals  of  the  age, 
of  tlio  ehuiucler  of  the  sovereign  and  \m  njiniHtei*",  and  of  ihe  secret 
9prin^»  and  personal  motives  of  many  r^tn^iidernble  event<t. 

But  this  collection  is,  above  all^  rich  in  rnatfeia  r-f  court  etiquette. 
It  i^  indeed  J  text* book  of  tkds  kind  ot  learning  ;  ar»d  if  the  pressent 
king  of  France  were  not  so  much  of  u  phUosnphe^  and  so  willing  to 
forget  all  the  forms  and  fcelm^^s  of  ibe  ancient  moimichy,  we^ltould 
be  inclined  to  felicitate  him  on  the  recovery  of  a  work  asintportant 
to  the  re-establish  men!  of  courtly  legulati'tns,  as  the  (inding  the 
Justinian  Pandects  was  to  the  revival  of  the  Rf>nKUi  law.  We 
suspect  that  it  was  in  the  «>earch  iif  matter  fur  her  Ihiti^^fumirt 
dea  Eiiqtiettes  that  Madau^e  de  Gcnhs  became  acc|uainted  with 
Daugeau ;  she  has  in  that  work  large  obbgalions  to  Inm,  %vhicK 
ihe  has  now  reinnd  by  generously  bringing  him  forward  iu  hia  own 
character. 

Dan^e^ti's  punctiltous  auxiety  about  etiquette  w  as  so  great  as  not 
to  confine  itiself  to  Versailles;  lie  was  not  indifterent  to  the  pro* 
ceediugij  of  the  En*;lisb  court,  where  the  ea!<y  negligence  of  Charles 
the  Second  and  the  uubeuding  ceremony  of  James  alike  called 
forth  his  auimadversious, 

*  We  learn  that  the  King  of  England  (James  IK)  received  the  Ma- 
j^echal  de  Lorge9(the  French  ambassador)  covered  and  sitting  ;  the  lati^ 
king,  his  bmiher,  was  not  u^d  so  to  receive  the  ministers  of  France,  or 
fvcn  of  oiKer  kiiig^  ;  this  exception  has  surprized  us  by  il^  utivelty, 
though,  stiicify  5»(»eaking»  it  may  be  rij»bt.  The  late  king  was  so  little 
inchaeii  to  any  kind  of  ceremony  tl^t  when  M.  de  Vaudemoiit  went  to 
the  En<;hsh  court,  and  wanlivl  to  hnpnlnte  that  (being  a  i^randce  of  Spain) 
heshouM  ctiver  Ijirnsell  at  bis  audience,  Charlfs  replied  to  those  who 
ipoke  In  him  about  it—**  Let  bim  cover  himselt  if  be  uill,  prnvjded  he 
does  not  it»ice  me  to  do  v>  too,"  The  prev.*nt  king  has  al^so  leau'ated 
thai  iin)ba>sailor*^  and  loreijjn  ndni^iei'si  shuuld  hereafter  only  *![»ealt  to 
him  at  formal  auilieuees;  tbis  is  a  hi)  r  creat  chani:»%  tor  tbe  kinn,  his 
brother,  SHve  audit-nce  ar  nil  bours  itnd  every  where,  and  mr*^f  frequently 
at  his  mistresMTs,  mikI  without  siny  pr*  pararmn.  — xl/<//cA  '20t/t,  l68i.' 

James  was  right  in  this  point  i>f  etiqnette,  and  he  imitated  the 
example  set  hiiu  (as  we  sec  hi  Hassamp;erje*s  account  of  bs  own 
embassy)  by  his  father;  it  v^as  uWy  the  custom  of  the  court  of 
France :  and  Dangeau%  mrfjiize  ihertfore  only  shows  the  arro- 
gant pretensions  which  that  court  was  inclined  to  advance  of  bemg 
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treated  with  more  respect  than  it  paid.  CbarWs  answer  to  tlie 
PriiKre  de  Vaudemonl  reminds  us  ot  his  pleasant  rebuke  to  Pcnn 
the  Quaker,  nho  not  only  pcri^isted  in  wearing  his  own  hat  in  the 
itivereign's  prej^ence,  but  condescendingly  invited  the  king  to  put 
ou  hi»  :  *  No,  Friend  Pcnn/  said  the  good-humoured  monarch,  '  it 
19  the  custom  that  only  one  person  should  be  covered  here.' 

When  James,  e\pelied  at  the  Revolution,  arrives  tn  France, 
Dangeau's  chief  concern  in  the  affair  is  the  several  questions  of 
precedency  and  etiquette  to  vihicli  the  presence  of  the  ttto  kin^ 
and  the  generosity  of  Louis  give  occasion.  It  is  strange,  at>d  »hew«( 
tlie  cojitive  st>le  in  which  Dangeau  writes,  that  this  generosity — one 
of  tlie  noblest  traits  of  Loiits*s  history— does  not  draw  a  single  word 
of  admiration  or  applau>e  from  the  phlegmatic  chronicler  :  be  even 
relatea — ^w  itbout  any  remark,  and  as  coldly  as  he  does  the  moming 
or  «v«iiiiig  compliments — the  fine  expression  with  which  Louis 
took  Jeave  of  James «  when  setting  oat  to  attempt  the  recovery  of 
His  kingdom.  *  The  best  wish  1  can  make  for  you,  Sir,  is  that  I 
may  never  see  you  asjain ;  if  how^ever  fortune  should  oblige  you  to 
return,  vou  will  srlitl  find  inc  what  you  have  already  found  mc.— 
t5th  Feb,  UiyfK* 

We  have  heard  that  w  hen  il>e  Prince  Regent  was  taking  leave 
of  the  present  French  king^  at  Dover,  His  Royal  Highness  smI- 
dressed  him  in  these  words  of  Louis  XIV.— a  well-timed  compli*^ 
mem,  wbich^  besides  its  obvious  import,  had  the  merit  of  remindioJpH 
his  Majesty  of  the  generosity  of  his  great  ancestor,  and  *>f  a  king  of 
France  s  liaving  fiaid,  to  an  unfortunate  sovereign,  the  same  atten* 
lions  whicii,  under  happier  auspices,  he  himself  now  received. 

Of  two  of  Charles  II.'s  soixs^  Dangeau  gives  us  anecdotes,  of 
which  we,  at  least,  were  before  ignorant. 

*The  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  ^an  of  the  king  of  England,  and  of  Miss 
Gouin  (Gwytin),  an  nctni^^,  wu%  pre^'nted  to  the  king;  tht:  Queen 
Dowager  gave  him  a  i  '  '2,000  pieces,  wiibout  which  be  could 

not  subsist.*— ATontJ,  j.  .SA),  l6Hl. 

It  was  but  the  year  beiorc  that  he  was  created  a  Duke,  and  ap- 
pointed to  some  very  lucrative  of&cea,  Jame«  (letui  geoerous  than 
the  Queen  Dowager,  to  whom  the  very  cxiateuce  of  the  young 
duke  was  an  insult)  had,  it  would  «(ecni,  resumed  all  these  grants. 
We  are  now  the  less  surprized  at  readmg  that  the  Duke  of  St* 
Albans  wa!!i  abroad  at  die  time  of  the  Revolution,  and  that  his  regi- 
ment, with  hii^  licutenaut-eolouel  at  its  bead,  was  one  of  the  iir^ 
that  went  over  to  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

'  Thr  king  was  pleased  to  uasisiI  al  the  abjuration  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmand, 
'  Note,  T1m§  convenion  (to  popery)  did  not  la»t  long.    The  Duke  le- 
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fttmed   to  Engiantl  after  the  Revolution  of  l(}88»  reconciled  Limsdf 
with  ibe  Church  of  England/  kc—NouwMcm.  Oct.  '25ih,  l6S5, 

*  The  Duchtss  of  Fort>mouth,  to  whom  the  king  gave  a  ptinsion  of 
15,000  livrcs  six  months  ago,  has  requested  the  king  to  convey  it,  with 
some  adtjilion,  to  her  son,  the  Duke  of  Ricbmood.  The  king  consented, 
and  grained  8,000  in  addition,  so  that  he  has  now  20^000  livres/ — Nouv, 
Mtm,  Dtc,  I3M»  }6j)0. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  was,  at  ihis  time,  only  fifteen  years  of 
age,  and  it  does  but  little  credit  to  James  that  he  drove  into  want; 
exile^  and  the  temptalionb  incldeiit  to  both,  the  children  of  so  in* 
dylgtut  a  brother  a*  Charles:  it  ill  accords  also  with  the  promises 
of  protection  and  friendship,  wliiclij  the  day  after  Charles's  death, 
he  voluntarily  proft'ered  to  the  Dy chess  of  Portsmouth  and  her 
children ;  as  we  see  in  Barillon's  letters,  in  the  Appendi^c  to  Mr. 
Fox's  History. — In  the  same  place  will  be  found  an  important  ex* 
planatton  of  the  following  passage — 

*  The  courier  of  Barillon  (the  French  arabassador)  said  that  the  king 
(Charles)  had  died  a  Catholic,  and  had  confessed  and  received  the  Com- 
munion from  I  he  hands  of  a  priest,  who  had  saved  his  life  in  a  battle  he 
had  h->st  against  CromwclL  hut  Barillan  doca  not  mention  it,  and  leotdd  noi 
hove  fifrgotttti  it ;  and  u-hcn  me  told  the  King  in  the  evening  "what  the  c oy- 
ricr  had  satd^  he  iniMiiertd,  that  ail  he  knew  oti  that  subject  was^  that  the 
Engiifji  fyuihaps  had  presjscd  the  King  to  recrire  the  Sacranent,  that  he  had 
refused  thcm^  and  that  thty  did  not  dare  premng  far  therefor  J  ear  he  skouU 
make  a  imre  open  dtclaratton** — If^th  Feh^  1685/ 

Barillon^  as  appears  in  his  original  dispatch,  pnbli&bed  by  Mr. 
Fox^  did  not  Jhrg^t  ii.^lle  relates  tlic  fact  in  the  most  curious 
di^tliij  and  substantially  as  Bi^ihop  Burnet  dues:  Barillon  might 
well  «gy  that  *  be  supposed  the  secret  would  not  be  long  kept/ when 
it  appears  that  bis  own  courier  was  so  welt  tnforined.  Louis,  how- 
ever, in  his  replvi  promises  not  to  divulge  hh  a mbassatlor's  account 
of  llu;  transsction ;  and  it  appears  from  this  passage  in  Dangeau, 
that  he  kept  \m  word. —  But  James  was  eager  to  promulgate  the 
giftd  tidings  of  Im  brother' ii  salvation,  and  took  anxious  pains  to 
have  his  apostasy  published:  his  eagerness  however  on  ibis  point 
(wbicb  defeated  the  caution  of  Baiiilon  and  Louis)  excites  somt 
doubts  in  our  mind,  and  we  are  almost  inclined  to  think  that  the 
bigotry  of  James  may  have  exagge^med  uito  a  reconciliation  with 
ibe  Church  of  Koaie,  Charlej**s  iiMJidWence  to  ll»e  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 

Tlie  j/wreri/y  of  the  conversion  of  James  himself  h«s  never  been 
d«>ubt<Ml,  but  r)ang(au  gives  us  a  minute  and  piuuble  instance  of 


*  The  wurdt  in  itdii:  af€  omitted  by  M«<tBiue  de  Gciili» 
t^^  and  bvc 
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it.    Immediately  on  his  arrival  in  Paris  after  his  escape  from  Lo»xr 
don^— 

*  The  king  of  England  went  to  the  convent  of  the  Great  Carmelitea. 
to  see  Mother  Agnes;  he  wished  particularly  to  see  Mother  Agnes,  be* 
cause  she  was  the  first  person  who  spoke  to  him  of  changing  his  religion. 
He  practises  his  devotional  at  the  convent  of  the  Jesuits ! — Jau  I7tk, 
1689/ 

At  such  a  moment,  to  tliank  the  poor  nun,  who  had  persuaded 
him  to  the  steps  for  which  he  was  then  suffering,  is  surely  the  moot 
extraordinary  proof  of  humility  and  sincerity. 

We  were  not  aware  of  the  following  attention  from  King  Wil- 
liam to  James,  and  are  pleased  to  know  it. 

'  Tlie  Prince  of  Orange  has  sent  the  king  of  England  his  carriages, 
his  horses,  ail  his  sporting  equipages,  and  his  plate. — Feb.  S^k,  l689.' 

The  terroi^  which  William  had  struck  into  France  is  well  pio- 
tured  by  a  trifling  incident. 

'  Bonfires,  were  made  all  through  Paris  at  the  news  of  the  death  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  which,  however,  the  king  did  not  approve.  Bat 
the  magistrates  could  not  restrain  the  people. 

'  Note,  They  were  not  satisfied  with  bonfires :  tables  were  spread 
in  the  streets,  and  the  passengers  were  invited  to  drink,  which  it  was  not 
safe  to  refuse  to  do.  People  in  their  carriages,  and  even  the  first  no-  * 
bility,  submitted,  like  the  rest,  to  this  folly,  which  became  a  fancy, 
with  which  the  Prince  of  Orange,  though  piqued,  was  still  more  flat- 
tered :  the  police  had  great  difficulty  in  putting  an  end  to  it.* — Nouo, 
MSm.  Aug.  2d,  1690. 

The  following*  passage  on  the  subject  of  royal  mourning  is 
worth  observing.  *  The  kings  of  France  mourn  in  violet — the  king 
of  England  also  mourns  in  violet,  because  he  still  claims  to  be 
king  of  France.  It  startles  us  thus  to  see  two  kings  of  France.' 
We  confess  we  are  pleased  with  the  spirit  which  induced  Jahies  to 
assert  (in  such  circuntstunces)  this  etiquette,  and  no  less  so  with  the 
magnanimity  with  which  Louis  conceded  to  his  unhappy  guest, 
what,  Dangeau  s«i)s,  on  another  but  hiniilar  occasion,  '  il  aurait  eu 
de  la  peine  d  passer  a  un  souverain  heureux.' 

We  may  here  observe,  that,  if  the  history  of  tliis  etiquette  be  cor- 
rect, (as  we  believe  it  to  be,)  those  persons  ^^llO,  on  a  late  melancholy 
Qccasion,  stated  that  our  sovereign  ought  to  mourn  in  violet,  or 
purple,  are  in  an  error.  When  the  title  and  arms  of  France  were 
relinquished  in  1801,  the  reason  for  the  coloured  mourning  alto 
caased,  and  the  king  of  Kngilaud  should  thenceforward  mourn,  like 

*  We  Itavc  mislaid  our  refrrence,  and  there  are  <to  many  detaiU  on  the  sabject  cC 
tioust  mourning!!  that  we  have  not  b«eu  able  to  fiud  the  particuUr  psMage  ■gUli}  htf^^jgH 
ttm  qu«talioa  contuiii:»  the  iubktauce  of  it. 
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an  Englistiman,  in  black :  bcsidcfi^  it  appear.^,  Unm  unotlier  pas-] 

sage  in  Dangeuu,  ^5th  Dec.  JfjH6,  that  even  the  kings  of  France  ( 
wore  hkifk  for  the  lews  of  persons  of  iheir  own  family,  and  that  J 
violet  was  only  ii  mere  coyrl  or  ceremonious  niouminpj* 

Our  reader**  will  forgive  ys  for  exiraclidg  llje  account  of  the  end] 
of  James's  life,  and  of  the  generous  and  impolitic  conduct  of  Lonit] 
in  acknowledging  Ins  son. 

*  Tlie  king  went  at  two  o'clock  to  St.  Germain's,  Ui  !»ce  the  King  i 
England,  uhu  liiid  expressed  a  wi«»h  to  .see  him  befori;  Ins  death. 

-  •  Me  ff»uiid  the  Ktrig  of  England  betler,  hut  it  is  thuuglil  he  cannot  g<lJ 
on  much  longer*  lie  (Jamts)  spnke  to  the  I'riiice  ol  Wales,  Ki^i  soo,i 
with  e<jual  piety  atitl  ti miners,  telling  him  that  **  hnwevcr  splendid  a] 
cr<mn  np|ieurcd,  the  lime  is  sure  tr>  cume  when  il  i^a  muirer  of  perfect! 
indifference  ;  that  nothing  is  worth  h>nntr  but  €iod,  or  desirinjr  except! 
eternity;  be  exhorted  hrm  nevi.*r  to  tororet  his  iluly  to  hi*  nioiher,  und'j 
hit  attachment  and  gnniiude  to  the  King  of  Frahce,  from  whom  he  hadj 
received  so  niuny  fa%ouni/* 

'  He  wishes  to  be  buried  tn  the  church  of  St.  GermAins,  without 
ftny  ceremony,  and  like  one  f>f  the  poor  of  the  parish/ — Mtrnday^ 
Sept.  5ih,  1701, 

*  The  king  of  Cngland  yetsterdity  requested  the  kinsi  to  consent  thai 
he  should  be  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Germain,  without  any 
monument,  and  with  unly  ihei^e  words  for  his  epitu|)h, 

**  Here  lies  Jamc^j  the  Second,  King  of  England." 

NouiK  Mot,  Sept,  6th,  1701.' 

*  The  kinj»  went  again  to  Si,  Germain's  at  two  o'clock — ^he  im- 
inediately  saw  the  King  of  Ent^land^  who,  when  they  tub)  him  ihe 
king  was  there,  opened  los  eyes  for  a  moment  ami  clnM.*d  I  hem  imme- 
diKtely  again.  The  kin^  lold  him  that  he  had  come  to  see  him  to  tran- 
quillize his  mind  on  ihe  sobject  of  the  Prince  ot  Wales,  atid  thai  h« 
would  acknowledge  him  Koig  of  Kjigland  and  Scotland. 

*  '^he  king  then  went  to  the  Queen  of  Engl  a  ml,  lo  w  hum  he  niaile  the 
name  promise,  and  |»riipo6eil  to  call  in  the  Prince  ot  Wales,  tu  accjuaint  . 
him  with  a  secret  m)  important  io  him.  lie  wa?»  catted  in,  and  the 
king  spuke  to  hlni  with  a  krndnes!*  ihut  M-emcd  to  go  to  bis  heart. 
When  the  prince  came  out  of  the  queen's  room,  Lord  Perth,  his  go- 
vernor, asked  him  why  be  had  been  sent  for.  He  an^weit^d  ihut  tt  vias 
&  secret  which  be  was  bound  to  keep.  He  then  sat  <inwn  to  a  table 
and  began  lo  write;  —  Lord  Perth  again  mquiied  what   be  was  writing, 

I  am  writing,  he  replied,  all  (hut  the  King  of  France  ?ia  id  tome,  in 
order  that  1  may  read  it  every  day, and  never  during  my  whole  life  for- 
get it. 

'  Whtin  the  king  declared  to  llie  King  of  England  that  be  would  ac- 
knowledge the  Prince  ol  Wales  King,  all  the  Englii^b  who  were  m  th# 
apartment  fell  <m  fheir  knees,  and  cried  Ood  save  iheKingl  The 
Queen  (of  England)  it  m>  touched  with  thi»  great  action,  thai  she  can 
speak  of  nothing  but  ^**  idt^—but  ber  forrow  far  the  iituation  of 
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iiMiiTi*8.  Two  Englishmen*  broibers  of  the  Karl  of  Salbbury,  qnarn-llrc?, 
fuupht,  and  sevtrcly  woumied  each  other:— after  the  duef,  ihi-y  were 
reconciled,  mutualiy  asked  forgiveness,  sent  for  a  priest  and  abjured  the 
protestant  religion  in  which  ihey  had  been  brought  up  ; — the  eldest, 
who  is  but  nineteen  years  old,  is  since  dead  of  hii>  wounds,  the  younj^er 
is  still  very  ill  oj  his,  and  only  waits  his  recovery  to  throw  himself  mto 
th<»  monastery  of  La  Trappe,— MarcA  28//i,  1691/ 

These  brothers  were  Thntnas  and  Edward  Cecil,  «on«  of  -, 

third  Eail  of  SalLnbury  :  the  uidiappy  survivor  did  not,  it  woitlcl 
seem,  retire  to  La  Trappe^as  he  uas  hinLsclf  murdered  shortly  after 
in  Home. 

Our  readers  will  easily  judge,  from  the  specitneos  we  have  giveii| 
tlml  these  Memoirs  contain  the  most  ample  illiiftratiini  of  the 
personal  character  of  Louis  XIV  ,;  and  it  is  indeed  to  this  circum- 
sliciicc  that  we  are  chiefly  iudeblcd  for  die  first  of  these  works,  and 
uTtogether  iiuiebted  for  tlie  second,  Madame  de  (rentis  thinks  thai 
ibis  minute  history  of  the  life  of  the  monarch  does  him  honunr, 
she  haj»  accordingly  published  it  with  eulogistic  commentHrits  and 
notes;  and  we  own  that  we  meet,  wilb  pleasure,  a  grrut  number 
of  anecdotes  like  the  following,  which  are  creditable  to  the  justice 
and  good  nature  of  l^uis,  to  whose  character^  in  these  points,  it 
»eetl^s  that  justice  is  not  generally  done. 

*  After  the  council  the  king  called  the  good  old  Montchevreuil  into 
bis  closet,  and  sa»d  every  thing  that  was  kii^l  and  the  most  proper  to 
alleviate  his  sorrow  fur  the  loss  of  his  wife.  He  concluded  by  saying, 
"  Don't  look  upon  rae  as  your  master  or  your  l)enefactor,  but  an  your 
best  friend,  and  in  that  character  consult  me  upon  all  that  can  interest 
you  or  your  family/'— 3U/  Oct,  J699. 

*'  The  king  transacted  business  with  M«  de  Pontchartrain  this  evening 
as  usual,  and  he  made  a  promotion  in  the  pal  lies, — Only  one  gaily  was 
vacant,  and  M.  dt*  Pontchartrain  in  enumeraling  lo  the  king  those  ofli- 
cers  who  might  be  selected  for  ibis  appointment,  diiHiU  upon  the  name 
of  the  Chevalier  de  Froule.  The  Mng  said  io  htm,  **  I  perceive  that  you 
interest  yourself  for  M.  de  Froule,  and  he  deserves  it;  but  there  are 
others  older  than  he  who  descrxe  it  as  well — they  have  no  interest, 
and  I  am,  therefore,  bound  to  lake  care  of  them ;"  and  he  gave  tba 
place  10  the  next  in  seniority— 1 5M  Dr€.  I699/ 

*  The  play  is  at  a  prodigious  rate, — the  kin^  having  heard  that  the 
servant  who  keeps  the  accounts  of  the  play  had  paid  out  of  his  own 
pocket,  a  mistake  which  had  been  discovered  in  the  counters,  sent  for 
Kim,  praised  his  conduct,  and  repaid  him  hi*  money. —  VlthJunt^^  )69^* 

'  The  Marquis  DeCoigny  died  on  Sunda>  morning  after  a  tedioui  ill- 
ness— he  had  no  place,  but  ihe  kinj^  allowed  him  a  pension,  and  during 
his  very  long  illness  the  king  had  I  he  charity  to  send  him  asststafice  in 
secret,— Uf  Dec.  I699. 

*This  morning  in  council,  the  kin^  condemned  himj-elf  in  a  !aw-«'Uit 
which  he  had  with  the  Prince  of  Carigoan^  the  suixi  in  question  was 
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at  much  as  200,000  livres ;  the  matter  was  not  without  diflficalty,  bat  ia 
all  doubtful  cases  the  king  generally  decides  against  himself. — ^28/4 
Dtcember,  l6(^.' 

M.  Limonteyy  on  the  oUier  hand,  evidently  belongs  to  the  revo- 
Intionary  or  Buonapartean  school,  which  took  or  made  occasions  to 
depreciate  the  character  of  Louis  even  while  the  Usurper  was,  like 
the  frog  in  the  fable,  bursting  himself  to  imitate  his  magnificence: 
and,  as  L6montcy  saw  in  Dangeau  but  too  many  topics  of  accusation^ 
against  Louis,  he  has  diligently  extracted  every  thing  o/  that  nature 
which  Madame  de  Genlis  had  omitted,  and  appended  to  it  a  dis- 
aertation  on  the  administration  of  that  monarch,  which  he  need 
hardly  have  told  us  was  written  *  at  a  periml  when  his  family  ap- 
pear»d  exiled  from  his  throne  for  ever.'  M .  L^montey  mentions 
this  fact  as  a  guarantee  for  his  impartiality ;  but  we  own  that  we  see 
it  in  quite  another  light ;  and  we  think  that  those  who  read  this 
tedious  dissertation,  will  agree  that  the  spirit  of  the  production  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  its  date^  We  do  not,  however,  intend  to 
enter  here  into  the  litigated  question  of  the  diameter  of  Louis;  as 
we  shall  probably  have  occasion  very  soon  to  bring  that  discussion 
distinctly  before  our  readers.  At  present  we  must  confine  ourselves 
to  Dangeau  and  his  editors. 

We  are  sorry,  sincerely  sorry,  to  be  obliged  to  charge  Madame 
de  Genlis  with  at  least  as  much  unfairness  in  the  pursuit  of  her 
panegyric,  as  M.  L6montey  has  exhibited  in  his  dissertation,  and 
with  this  serious  aggravation,  that  L^montey  only  misrepresents  and 
mistates  in  his  own  character,  while  Madame  de  Genlis  commits 
her  offences  under  the  name  of  Dangeau. 

Madame  de  Genlis  pledges  herself  that  sha  read  over  every  syU 
lable  of  this  vast  collection,  and  that  she  re-read  all  the  memoirs  of 
the  time  to  enable  her  to  explain  obscurities,  and  avoid  tautologies, 
and  she  adds — *  I  am  certain  of  not  having  omitted,  in  my  abridg- 
ment, one  line  of  the  original  which  can  be  regretted.* — uis.  PreL 
t.  3Q.  Now  upon  this  we  have  to  say — first,  that  Madame  de  Genlis 
as  re-read  ull  the  Memoirs  to  little  purpose,  or  at  least  with  little 
benefit  to  us;  for  her  explanations  are  scanty  and  trite,  and  the 
natural  dryness  of  D:ingeau*s  narrative  is  made  still  more  so  by  the 
absence  of  notes  wliii  h  should  convey  some  of  that  information 
which  is  only  to  be  found  in  contemporaneous  memoirs.  We 
have  ourselves  read  a  i^ood  deal  in  this  line  of  French  literature,  and 
yet  we  own  that  we  should  have  been  very  grateful  to  Madame  de 
Genlis  if  she  had  occasionally  assisted  our  memory  ^ith  such  illus- 
trations as  her  recent  and  purposed  perusal  of  the  Memoirs  must 
have  afforded.  Iliis,  howc  ver,  is  but  a  minor  cause  of  complaint — 
the  two  next  are  more  serious, — Notwithstanding  her  pledge  that 
^he  bad  not  omUted  one  iiUeresting  line  of  tht  original^  M.  L^mon- 
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Icy  has  cdnlrived  to  select  an  ocUvo  volinjie,  consisting  of  one  ifwu- 
mml  artietes  omuted  by  Mudame  dc  Genlis,  and  we  must  confer* 
that,of  tljc  t^Mi^  vve  consider  M*  Ijeinmitey's  collection  as  n*ore  in- 
teresting lliaii  her!iy  as,  perliaps,  our  rt-aders,  by  tbe  extracts  we  have 
inadt%  may  havt  alreiidy  discuvcred  :  but  ibix  i^  not  all ;  wt^  are  sorry 
to  say  that  tbe  iirticbs*  omitted  by  Madame  de  (lerdis  are  those 
which,  jjeiierally  speaking,  do  least  credit  to  I^ui**  Xl\\,  and  arc 
th€iefore  least  fuvourHble  to  her  hypollic\si«  of  Iris  charaeltr.  Thii 
then  wears  llie  appt^aranee  of  an  unfair  suppresnion;  and  this  5iri|>- 
pression  has  been  exej  cised  ncjt  merely  on  entire  articles,  bnt  on 
/>fl^Y.!i  of  articles  wljnh  appear  not  to  have  Miited  lier  views:  far  in- 
t^tance*  her  zeal  fur  the  Roman  Catholic  relip:ion  luif^  nut  only  in- 
duced her  to  snppie^sall  the  exlraoidinnry  nndrxtravugant  attempti 
by  force,  bribery,  6Cc.  which  Lonis  made  to  convert  bis  Piole!*ianl 
subjects,  but  even  to  conceal  the  doubts  whicli  Dan«:ean  throws  on 
the  story  of  the  conversion  of  Charles  11.  [f  our  renders  will  look 
bark  to  pu^v  4(>Ib  ^he>  wiU  j^ee  marked  in  il:dirs  the  pasvao;e  wbich 
Madame  de  (^enlis  ba^  lumUed — an  omission  which  ue  canmit  call 
by  any  milder  term  than  a  falsification;  and  we  are  Nurpristd  and 
«orry  lliat  Madame  de  Gen  I  is  could  imagine  that  the  cause  of  reli- 
pon  was  advanced  by  such  a  conversion  as  Charle^\  or  »nch  a 
finc?se  as  her  own* 

In  ihe  same  spirit,  she  has  snppres.^ed  the  deutb^hcd  act^*  of  Iwa 
Popes,  (Nouv.  Mem. '2Jd  August,  \(\S9^  Kth  Jan.  ift^*)  which, 
in  her  opinion,  were  not  altogether  crediluble  to  those  holy  per^tons; 
and  in  jJiviug  an  account  of  James  the  Second's  foolish  wish  that 
be  might  die  ou  a  Fritlaifj  she  puts  a  reason  for  it  into  Dani:r;»u'» 
moulh  (*  from  a  feeling  of  retigion,')  which  Is  not  in  the  origniaL 

Sometimes  her  anxiety  for  Louis  induces  her  t*i  change  the  too 
simple  expressions  which  Dangeau  attributes  to  him,  into  some- 
thmg  which  she  considers  as  more  noble;  thus,  Daiigcau  had  ?aid, 

*  After  tbe  death  of  the  Dauphne^  ihe  kina  took  the  Daupliin  inUi  liii 
closet,  ami  said  to  him,  Vou  see  what  the  greatnes^s  of  this  wurld  comet 
to!  Vou  and  I  munt  ivme  fo  that  ountlvei^ — *^0(h  Ap,  K>90/ 

The  words  in  italics  Madame  de  Genlis  exalts  into  '  RehoH 
v^hai  a  waits  you  and  me :  may  God  give  us  the  grace  to  end  m 
bolilyr 

These  aherations  are,  it  most  be  added,  not  many,  and,  f(*r  the 
most  part,  of  but  little  importance— they  nevertheless  throw  a 
doubt  over  the  candour  of  Madame  de  Geidis,  which  our  rcsj>eet 
for  diis  agreeable  and  ioatrnclive  writer  makes  \xn  regret.  We  stil! 
have  some  faint  expectation  that  as  there  are  known  to  exist  se- 
veral inainiscripts  of  Dangeau,  that  which  she  consul  ted  may  not 
ha%e  contained  the  passages  which  M.  Lemontey  has  found  in  his ; 
\ii\d  an  lome  of  the  differences  are  altogether  uneaseDttal^  there  seems 
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reuon  to  hope  that  Madame  de  Genlis  may  be  able  to  diow  ihrnt 
her  copy  really  ditferedfrom  that  of  L^montey. — 

L6mofitey  informs  us  that  his  copy  is  eRriched  with  notes  by  m 
unknown  hand. 

/  I  am  ignorant/  says  he,  '  of  the  name  of  the  author  or  authors  of 
these  additions,  and  I  did  not  recognize  the  hand-writing  of  any  of 
those  persons  who  have  left  us  memoirs. — One  thing  only  seems  cer- 
tain, that  the  unknown  annotator  was  a  contemporary  of  Dangeau ;  that 
be  survived  hira  some  years  ;  and  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
domestic  affairs  of  the  great  families,  and  with  the  most  secret  anec- 
dotes of  the  court.' — Avcrtmement, 

This  account  of  M.  L^montey  convinces  us,  (as  several  previous 
iMtances  had  induced  us  to  suspect,)  that  he  is  not  very  well  read 
ki  the  Memoirs  of  the  time,  and  consequently  not  very  well  fitted 
for  the  work  which  he  undertook. — We  ourselves  can  make  no  pre- 
tension to  cope  with  a  Frenchman  in  French  literature,  and  parti- 
cularly in  a  department  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself,  yet  we 
think  we  can  inform  M.  L6montey  that  his  annotator  is  noi  *  un- 
known ;'  that  he  is  a  person  *  who  has  left  us  memoirs ;'  in  short, 
that  he  is  no  other  than  the  Duke  of  St.  Simon  whom  we  have 
already  often  quoted,  and  whom  also  M.  L6raontey  quotes  now  and 
then,  though  we  think  we  shall  show  that  he  has  not  very  attentively 
read  the  works  of  that  bitter  but  most  entertaining  writer. — We 
shall  select  a  few  of  these  notes,  and  afterwards  add  St.  Shnon'a 
account  of  the  same  person  or  transaction,  that  our  readers  may 
judge  whether  we  are  wrong  in  attributing  them  to  the  same  source. 

We  shall  begin  by  the  character  of  the  President  Rose,  the  pri- 
vate secretary  of  the  king,  and  our  translations  shall  be  literal  in 
order  that  the  comparison  may  be  perfect. 

Annotator, 

*  Rose  hfld  the  king's  pen,  that  is,  he  wrote  all  the  lettcre  in  the 
king's  own  hand  ;  whose  handwriting  he  imitated  so  that  the^f  could  noi 
be  distinguished,  and  he  had  an  inimitable  style — he  was  a  man  of 
sense,  siy  and  adroit,  bold  and  dangerous,  and  he  was  not  to  be  offended 
with  impunity — there  are  stories  without  number  about  Aim.-»A  word 
more  of  this  good  man,  with  his  calotte  of  satin,  his  grey  hair,  his  band 
almost  like  an  Abbe,  his  little  cloak,  and  a  handkerchief  alu^ays  betaeen  his 
unbuttoned  coat  and  his  waistcoat,  with  a  tolerably  handsofne  countenance 
and  piercing  eyes  sparkling  with  sense.' — p.  134. 

St,  Simon, 

*  Rose  for  fifty  years  had  held  the  king's  pen: — to  hold  the  pen  is  to 
be  an  official  forger,  and  to  counterfeit  so  exactly  the  King's  writing,  as 
that  one  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  other.  It  was  not  possible  to 
make  a  king  sf^eak  with  more  dignity  than  Rose  did.  The  good  man 
was  sly,  cunning,  adroit,  and  dangerous  ;  there  are  stories  without  number 
about  him.    Rose  was  a  little  mao,  neither  fat  nor  lean,  with  a  tolerably 
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hndtome  face ;  a  sly  physiognomy,  piercing  eye^  ^Ktrkiing  with  imtr,  a 
litHc  claak^  d.  caiottc  of  mtin  on  his  white  hnirs,  a  little  hand  aimmt  Uke 
an  Abbc&^  and  always  wealing  a  handkackt€j  (ici'ti:tt:n  /its  coat  and  ku 
imutcoat.* — voL  xii,  p,  18, 

The  following  accoiinl  of  the  courtly  grief  for  the  death  of  M. 
de  Barbezieux  is  amueing  and  (in  one  Yie^)  not  uninslructive. 

Antudafor. 

*  Many  persons  imt  htf  his  death,  and  maity  ladies  arrr  qt/ite  mtlanrhoij^ 
in  iht  ^aliton  ;  but  when  tkt^  mt  doun  to  table  and  had  cut  the  tweifth-cake 
the  king  exhibited  a  J^y  uhich  mad*:  itself*  remarked  ;ind  nniintcdi  iind, 
when  he  cried  mt^  ha  Reine  bod  /  he  turned  up  hisi  plate  and  rift  tied  hit 

fork  and  spoon  on  it;  and  this  was  soon  imitated  by  the  allhcted  ladies: 
and  this  schfjol-boy  racket  was  oftrn  repeated^'  6cc.  &t% 

St,  Simon* 

*  Many  fine  ladies,  who  lost  mucli  by  his  death,  Kere  quite  melatKholy 
hi  the  saloon  at  Marli/ ;  hut  ichen  thetf  sat  down  to  tahlt\  and  hud  cttt  the 
Cake^  the  king  exhibited  a  jotf  which  seemed  to  uijsh  to  //e  imitated  ;  he  was 
was  not  cot>tent  with  crytng  out^  La  Reine  boitfXns  if  al  a  tiivern),  hut  he 
himself  fflf/W  ahd  made  the  rest  ntttU  their  forks  and  xpmms  on  their 
plates,  and  this  strange  racket  was  frequently  repeated,* — \o\,  ix»  p.  43* 

Agaii>,— 

Anmtator. 

*  Madtime  it  Monichivrewi  was  a  tail,  thin,  devout,  austere,  and 
*idur  figure —a  nose  without  end,  and  /on^ yellow  teeth  which  «he  i^howed 

by  a  silly  htrgh^  a  face  of  ytlloiw  wax,  hi  %horl  she  was  a  ftrrt/  moved 
^springs.  She  was  the  *r«/>i/ijfl/  of  all  the  wmnen,  old  and  youngs  on 
nrho^e  testimony  they  were  admitted  or  rejected,  diitmgut^hed  or  neg- 
lected,  banished  or  recalled — she  was  the  heart,  the  wjuU  the  entire 
cunfidM^nte,  without  qiiei»tion  or  appeal,  of  Mad,  de  Mmntenon — she  was 
above  every  body,'  he, — p.  122. 

St,  Simon. 

*  Madame  de  Monf^  <is  a  tally  thin,  yellow  creafure,  wl»o  laughed 
xittihf,  and  showed  hi  •>sg  teeth:  she  wanted  only  a  wand  lo  be  a 
real  witch.  Without  any  tale  nts,  she  had  so  captivated  Mad.  de  Maintenm^ 
that  she  only  «aw  by  her  eyes :  she  was  the  uvtch  over  all  the  wonnn  of 
the  court*  and  on  her  tcstttnony  depended  distinctioa  or  affronis — every 
one  iretnbleii  before  her/^ — vol.  ii.  p.  46. 

We  now  think  our  readers  will  have  but  little  thfficulty  in  pro- 
nouncing the  Annotator  and  the  Duke  of  St.  Simon  to  be  the 
same;  the  coincidence  between  the  passages  is  «o  pr^at  as  to  render 
it  impostible  tltat  these  traits  can  have  been  sketched  by  difftnent 
pens,  and  llwre  are  certain  little  variances  whicii  a  mere  copyif^t  of 
St,  Simon  would  hardly  have  made.  At  all  events,  whetlier  from 
hii  o\»n  hand,  or  by  a  copyist,  wc  111*3?  venture  to  |>ronoiince  tbAt 
llie  sfibstufu'i  af  llie  mHes  are  St,  Siniun's ;  atid  u  e  even  see  rea- 
son to  sui»pect  that  St*  Simon,  in  the  compilation  of  his  Memoirt^ ' 
§nmi  haw  had  a  cop^  of  Dangcau  before  hta  eyes. 

We 
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We  have  now  Hone  widi  tKese  amusing  volumes;  we  are  aware 
that  %ve  liave  pivnn  ti  very  iiradequuie  view  of  I  heir  contents,  but 
we  have  said  enough  \o  enable  our  renders  to  judge  whether  the? 
are  Iikelv  to  he  amusied  by  the  work,  and  to  put  t!iem  on  their  guard 
Against  ihe  prepoisebsit^ns  of  the  two  editors,  and  against  ihe  weight 
which  thev  niijihl  pflve  to  the  notes,  if  supposed  to  be  from  another 
}[\e^\\,  than  ihat  of  St.  Simun;  whoie  cvnical,  not  to  say  mah^nant, 
humour^  dirowH  a  suspicion  over  all  his  relations,  and  diminishes  the 
pleasure  excited  by  the  vigour  of  his  style,  the  extent  of  his  infor- 
mittion,  the  vivarity  of  his  wit|  the  curiosity  of  his  subjects,  and  the 
boldness  of  his  character. 


Art.  XIII,     iMter  from  Sir  Robert  fVilson  to  hii  Cumtitueiit* 

in  Ufftitnthit  of  fj  Charge  for  dispatchitfg  a  false  Report  of  a 
t  ictort/  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  British  Army  in  the 
Penimtiia  irt  (h^  Year  IHOQ;  ftifd  ithich  Charge  it  adxmiced  in 
the  Quarterly   Reiiew  pub/i$ifed  iu  September ^  1618.     8vo. 

"pOR  the  ap[iearance  of  this  pamphlet  we  are  ourselves  in  some 
niea!iute  answ  cniblct  inMf>niudi  as*  its  avowed  intention  is  to  sene 
asu  reply  lo  a  charfie  advanred  against  its  j^allant  author  in  our  last 
Nnniber^  of  bu\in){  *  enUvened  a  pfriod  of  inactmn  during  the  Spa- 
nish war,  by  dinpatching  to  head-quarters  a  false  report  of  a  victory 
gained  by  the  ctirps  underbid  command/  p.  140.  In  reply  to  this 
impntarion,  Sir  Uobert  Wtlnnn  has  thought  fit  to  republish,  with 
ron'iiderable  enlnrjrenieni«i,  \m  former  statement  of  the  services  of 
the  Lnyitaniat*  legion,  in  wliicb,  not  content  with  refuting  ttie  par- 
ticular aspersian  to  which  we  have  referred,  he  ha;*  apparentljr 
made  it  his  objf  ct  lo  prove  himself  and  his  corps  the  most  conspi* 
cuoits  anil  effective  agents  in  that  illustrious  period  of  military  ad- 
fentttre. 

VVe»  tliercfore.  stand  with  him  at  present  in  the  double  relation 
of  parties  and  of  jiidi»ps»  and,  us  we  are  natumlty  anxious  to  keep 
these  characters  distinct  from  each  other,  we  Jihall  lirst  reply  to  ihoRc 
parts  of  the  present  work  in  which  we  are  personally  concerned^ 
bef«ne  we  resume  our  accustiuiud  office  an  examiner.'*  of  the  general 
at  curacy  and  importance  of  its  claims  and  representatioua. 

And  here  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  no  more  than  the  performance 
of  thii  dnty  whirli  we  owe  to  the  public  and  lo  Sir  Robert  Wilson 
himself,  to  ^itate  that  we  were  inisinformed  as  to  the  period  of  the 
war  in  whicli  t[»i*i  undue  assumption  of  success  vas  i^aid  lo  have  oc* 
i.'uried|  and  uo  less  so  as  to  the  precise  terms  of  that  statement  which| 
apparently,  gave  rise  to  the  rumour  in  question. — The  affair  of  Ba- 
5os  did  not  occur  during  a  timeofinactivitif^  and  (whatever  may  l>e 
owr  differeijce  of  opinion  with  Sir  Robert  Wihon  as  to  its  import- 
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ance)  it  must  he  admitted  that  it  was  not  of  a  nature  to  '  enliven:' 
and  iiisk^ad  of  tbe  words  *  of  a  victoky/  whicli  we  had  used 
on  ihe  Jiuthority  of  current  fame,  Sir  Roberrs  Rejily  convinces  us 
that  we  ought  to  have  said  '  fif^  an  action,  rchic/K  though  ottii/  a 
trivia!  skirmishf  eHdittg  in  an  unaccountabU  rout^  K'a$  described 
mik  ail  (he  pride  of  a  victorii/.* 

We  must  also  admit  to  Sir  Robert  W^ilson  that  he  was  right  in 
aupposin*^  ihat  we  alluded  to  him  ;  and  to  whatever  satisfactiou  the 
foregoing  correction  of  our  error  can  give  his  feelings  he  is  fairly 
entitled.  Our  readers  will  probably  not  consider  thai  error  to  have 
been  a  very  serious  one ;  but  such  as  it  is,  we  nuist,  in  justice  to 
ourselves,  request  them  to  recollect  that  the  point  in  question  was 
ificidentiii  only  to  our  argument,  and  that  it  can  in  no  degree  aftect 
the  general  tenonr  of  an  Article,  in  wiiich  we  have  as  yet  found 
noihmg  else  which  we  are  inclined  to  retract  or  qualify.  If  lliey 
will  do  na  the  favour  to  attend  to  onr  subsequent  statements,  they 
will  find  Sir  Robert  Wilson  himself  atfording  the  most  ample  con- 
Jirmation  (with  the  single  change  of  attiim  for  vielor^)  of  all  our 
observations.  Before  we  proceed  to  this  examination,  we  must, 
however,  take  notice  that  the  gallant  o^cer  has  imputed  to  us  an 
*  insidious  allusion  '  to  himself,  as  having  been  the  tirst  to  suggest 
that  interpretation  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  which  Marshal  Ney  ad- 
vanced against  the  execution  of  the  sentence  pronounced  on  him. 
But  the  charge  of  *  insidioustiess'  is  all  which  we  here  wish  to  di^ 
claim.  We  were,  certainly,  assured,  on  authority  which  appeared  to 
us  decisive,  that  Sir  Robert  Wilson  was  the  tirst  to  suggest  that  in- 
terpretation, not,  indeed,  to  the  coumel  of  Marshal  Ney,  but  to 
Marshal  Ney  himself,  or  his  confidential  friends.^ — Nor  did  we 
mean  to  impute  to  him  as  a  (rinu%  a  bne  of  conduct  which  would 
have  been  perfectly  consistent  bodi  wtlli  his  avowed  political  pre- 
dilections, and  with  the  humane  interest  which  he  expressed  for 
Marshal  Ney  and  his  companions  in  misfortune.  But  we  were  fully 
justified  in  adducing  such  a  circumstance  as  proof  that  thai  could 
not  he  the  natural  meaning  of  a  treaty,  which,  after  being  overlooked 
in  cases  to  which  it  won  hi  have  equally  applied,  was  suggested  at 
length  by  the  acutencss  of  a  by-stander.  And,  wiioever  was  die  first 
author  of  die  interpretation  ui  question,  we  should  certaiidy  require 
very  forcible  evidence  to  make  us  believe  drat  it  was  known  mtttoul 
being  acted  oft,  by  individuals  whose  lives  (like  those  of  Ney  and 
Lahedoyere)  depended  on  its  recognition. 

Mow  far  Marshal  Ney  was  a  worthy  object  of  Sir  Robert  Wil- 
son's intercession  we  are  not  called  on  to  decide.  As,  however,  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  extenuate  his  apostasy  by  the  supfiobed 
example  of  Marlborough,  we  are  anxious,  in  justice  to  our  re- 
nowned countryman,  to  instance  some  remarkable  points  of  diff'ci> 
ence  between  the  two  cases ;  though  Me,  at  the  same  time,  prot- 
test  anew  against  that  monstrous  docuine  which  makes  the  oalure 
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of  right  and  ivrong  dcpeud  on  precedent.     But  it  was  not  merely 
'  to  avoid  a  ciril  war^'  that  Mailboroiigh  left  his  old  master, — a 
motive,  bv  the  way,  which  tnight  justify  the  dignified  neutrality  of       . 
Marshal  Macdonald,  but  by  no  means  eAteouale  the  actire  co-^H 
^fperaiion  of  Mun»hal  Ney  with  an  usurper^  uhom  he  bad  so  lately^H 
awom  to  bring  to  Paris  as  his  prisoner.     But  Marlborough  had 
better  grounds  to  plead,  inasmuch  as  he  left  King  James  in  con* 
sequence  of  a  long  series  of  Attempts  on  the  public  bbertj,  and       | 
after  having  publicly  and  priirately  remonstrated  against  lho!»e  at- 
tempts, so  far  as  to  have  dedared  to  King  James  himMtifkis  r€st>- 
iution  ftot  to  fight  agaimt  the  Pritut  ^  Ornngt,     Nor  did  Marl- 
borough desert  at  the  bead  of  an  army.     He  seceded,  oo  the  oov- 
trary»  betraying  no  post,  nor  doiog  any  thing  more  than  wilb^ 
drawing  himself  with  some  few  officers  ;*  yet  whoeref  reads  the       i 
liistorians  of  that  period  will  find  that  even  this  was  regarded  aii  «■       l{ 
act  of  very  doubtful  morality,  and  one  which  his  w  armest  admiren 
have  been  considerably  perplexed  to  defend.      But^  had  Marl- 
borough accepted  the  command  of  the  troops  which  ^ere  to  act 
again«>t   William ;    had   he   publicly,  and    with   team,   made    the 
ilroiigest  asaeverations  of  fidelity  to  James,  and  issued,  some  few 
days  after,  a  proclamation  inYiting  his  soldiers  to  join  the  itiTadar ; 
^e  still  should  not  say  that  Marshal  Ney  was  on  that  account  \tm 
criminal,  but  we  do  not  think  that  Churchill  would  have  found  an 
apologist  among  the  Major-Getierals  of  the  last  century.     Surely 
it  is  among  the  most  unhappy  symptoms  of  the  present  time,  tfaut 
brave  and  high-minded  men  have  been  induced^  by  party-sptrit  or       I 
(overstrained  generosity,  to  extenuate  or  defend  a  line  of  cowhicl, 
rfrom  die  remotest  approach  to  which  they  would,  in  their  o' 
[ {persons,  have  recoiled  with  abhorrence  and  iudignatioii ! 

We  wish  we  could  have  excused  ourselves  from 
'examination  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  military  details  :  btit  ihe 
I  H^hich  he  has  advanced  are,  in  themselves,  of  a  nature  not  to  be  re* 
I  ceived  without  inquiry  :  and  as,  not  content  with  establishij^  hia 
ewn  renown,  he  has,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  invaded  the  euiia% 
liard*earned  fame  of  other  officers,  we  are  constrained  to  call  tlie 
k^otice  of  the  public  to  certain  dates  and  details  which,  m  the  pr«- 
v^KWit  animated  narrative,  ha  has,  apparently,  overlook^  or  forgot- 
fl|8fl«     He  has  called  for  investigation,  and  be  shall  have  it. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  commences  the  narrative  of  his  services  in  the 
(Peninsula  with  stating  that  he  was  appointed,  without  any  solicita- 
mon  of  his  own,  to  raise  a  Portugueze  legion^  and  that  he  subse- 
Ltguentiy  refused  the  pay  of  «£  1000  per  annum,  which  was  ofiered  tu 

*  UuflK,  indeed*  tcUs  ut,  that  he  carried  with  bim  '  sowt  troops  of  dragooni^'  Bat 
p  the  contmry  is  ttated  bj  ill  contemporary  histcmaas — Bumrt,  Rapin,  Rdpfa^^nd  the 
ntbor  of  King  Jajnet't  Reigu  io  Kenaef  s  c<nDpU«d0tt«  we  osit  uupute  thh  ch«r|ge  t^ 
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him  by  the  Regenctf  of  Oporto.  Now  we  must  first  beg  leave  to 
remark  that  there  was,  at  that  lime,  no  regenctf^  or  goternmrnt,  or 
legal  governor  at  Oporto.  The  regency  was  then  established  at 
JAsbon^  and  the  Bishop  u/*  Oporto  could  neither  have  had  the  au* 
ihoritj^  lo  confer,  nor  the  mean^j  to  make  good,  such  a  grant  as  19 
here  spoken  of.  But,  we  would  also  request  Sir  Robert  Wijsori 
to  explain  on  what  grounds  this  pay  was  offered.  If  as  military 
pay,  we  happen  to  know  that  the  pay  of  a  LieuteuanuGeneral  in 
that  service  is  abmit  £300  a  year ; — that  of  a  Mojor-Genenil  about 
JC*Z50\ — while,  we  believe  that  we  are  not  mislakeu  in  asserting 
tliat  Sir  Robert  was  a  Brigadier-General  only.  And  on  die»e  par- 
licufars  the  public  have  a  right  lo  be  informed,  in  order  to  appre- 
ciate duly  the  degrees  of  disinterestedness  displayed  by  him  on  tbit 
occasion^. 

It  is  next  stated  that  *  the  corps,  having  been  found  efficient  by 
Sir  John  Cradock,  it  moved  frt>ni  Oporto,  within  six  weeks  from 
its  formation,  and  entered  the  iSpattUh  territory  to  make  a  diversion 
in  favour  of  Sir  John  Moore,  and  to  save  Ciudad  Rodrigo  und 
Almeida,'  At  what  precise  time  the  legion  left  Oporto,  is  of  little 
consequetice ;  but,  if  Sir  Robert  Wilson  means,  as  is  the  natural 
construction  of  his  wordii,  that  it  entered  the  Spanish  territort^ 
within  six  weeks  from  \i^  formation,  we  have  pretty  good  grounds  for 
affirming  tliat  it  is  a  point  on  which  his  memory  has  deceived  him« 
Hiscorjis  began  its  form  a  lion  in  September^  (we  believe  in  tlie  early 

f>art  of  that  month,)  and  It  had  not  moved  from  Portugal  until  the 
alter  end  of  December,  which  is  neaxerybtfr  months  tlian  six  weekt 
from  the  time  of  its  being  formed*  But,  let  us  examine,  by  tbe 
lame  test  of  those  dates  which  are  almost  uniformly  omitted  in  Sir 
Robert'*  Letter,  how  far  he  could,  umlcx  tbe  circumstances  of  tlie 
case,  produce  tlie  effects  to  which  he  !ay-^  claim.  Sir  J  dm  Moore, 
it  is  well  known »  commenced  bis  retreat  from  Sahagun  on  tlie  24 tb 
of  December:  he  reached  Benevcnle  on  tbe  1^7 th  of  the  same 
month,  and  Cornna  on  the  lOth  of  January.  Sir  Robert  Wdsou 
wfts  still  in  Portugal  at  the  first  of  these  periods,  and  did  not  reach 
Ciudad  Rcidrigo  titl  wilhin  two  or  three  days  of  the  last  of  these 
dates;  and  we  will  ask  any  person,  however  moderately  versed  in 
militsuy  affairs,  whuher  it  is  possible  that,  by  entering  the  Sfrdui^h 
territory  at  thin  tnnej  he  could  have  made  *  a  diversion  in  favour  of 
Sir  J.  Moore V 

But  Sir  Robert  Wilson  proceeds  to  slate  that 

*  the  protection  of  the  fortresses  and  ihe  rmpcirlarit  and  extensi^  hne  of 
courUry  between  the  Aguedu  and  tbe  Tcirmes,  becnfiie  then  liie  nhjecu 
of  the  service  in  ubich  he  resoKcd  lo  engaste,  which  iniderukiiii:  up- 
pea/ed  m  hnzardous  to  people  iu  authority  at  a  diiiance,  diut  be  wu# 
Uo  quit  bis  corps,  and  provuie  for  bis  uwn  safety. '—And  ibuv 

he 
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be  continues,  '  by  socces^ul  manoeuvre  and  unremitting  activity,  Am 
feeble  corps  under  my  command  maintained  an  extensive  and  impor* 
tmot  territory ;' — *•  reanimated  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  inhabitants  ir^ 
the  Portugueze  and  Spanish  provinces  which  were  menaced  by  inva- 
aion  ;  kept  open  the  gates  of  retreat  for  the  Marquis  de  Romana  escap-* 
ing  from  Gallicia ;  influenced,  as  acknowledged  by  General  Cue»ta,  by 
the  Spanish  authorities^  and  by  the  British  ambassador,  the  preservatioo 
of  Seville  at  the  most  critical  juncture,  prevented  the  union  of  General 
Lapisse  from  Castile  with  Marshal  Soult  at  Oporto,  and  paralyied  thai 
manhals  operations  until  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  arrived  with  fr»b  tioop» 
from  England.'^— p.  9. 

It  wouldy  certaioly,  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  magnificent 
spectacle  than  that  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson  thus  bestriding  the  ainple 
fields  of  the  Peninsula;  with  one  hand  covering  the  capitals  of 
Porttigal  and  Andalusia;  and  paralyzing,  with  the  other,  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  armies  of  France  under  some  of  her  most  dis- 
tinguished generals,  at  a  distance  of  400  miles  from  each  other. 
Nor  will  the  admiration  and  astonishment  of  his  readers  be  dimi- 
nished when  we  inform  them  that  the  army  with  which  be  was 
enabled  to  achieve  these  most  important  services,  consbted  of  from 
600  to  800  raw  Portugueze  troops,  with  a  few  worse  disciplined 
Spaniards  whom  he  occasionally  drew  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  But, 
wnen  the  traits  of  the  picture  are  examined  a  little  in  detail,  we  are 
much  mistaken  if  it  will  not  serve  as  a  tolerable  specimen  of  that 
accuracy  of  recollection  and  modesty  of  assumption  vihich  pervade 
the  letter  before  us.  *  Protected  the  fortresses' ! — ^The  fortresses 
of  Almeida  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo  require,  at  least,  fiOOO  men  to  de- 
fend them  at  all;  it  is  clear,  then,  tliat,  unless  they  had  other 
garrisons,  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  corps  could  not  even  have  manned 
their  walls,  and  must,  therefore,  have  been  still  more  ludicrously 
inapplicable  to  the  purposes  of  a  covering  army.  '  Protected  an 
important  and  extensive  territory  between  the  Agueda  and  the 
Tormes.' — 'Wxs  is  the  first  time  that  we  ever  understood  that  this 
tract  was  worth  protecting.  Its  general  sterility,  its  want  of  popu- 
lation and  means  of  subsistence  have,  instead  of  calling  for  de- 
fence, been  the  protection  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Almeida,  when 
attacked  from  the  side  of  Salamanca.  It  was  in  consequence  of 
these  deficiencies  that  Massena,  when  be  attacked  them,  was  obliged 
to  leave  behind  him  a  considerable  part  of  his  army,  and  it  was  in 
passing  thronj»h  this  region,  only  fertile  in  acorns,  that  the  army  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  suffered  so  much  during  his  retreat  from 
before  Biir«;os. 

But,  fiirtlier,  we  are  told  that  the  gallant  author  '  kept  open  the 
gates  of  retreat  for  the  Marquis  of  Romana's  army.' — Will  Sir  R. 
Wilson  have  the  goodness  to  explain  where  those  gates  were  situated  i 
Certainly  not  ou  the  same  side  of  a  deep  and  rapid  rmx  with  the 
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officer  who  thus  kept  llicni  open.  Hie  Marquis  of  Romana  was 
maving  from  LpCoii,  through  Gallicia,  into  Tras  os  Monte^,  on  the 
right  bunk  of  the  Doiiro ;  and  the  corps  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson  did 
iK>t  extend  even  lo  the  iejt  bank  of  that  river^  so  that  it  vias  impos- 
sible for  a  iimch  more  considerable  force  than  that  under  Sir 
Robert  Wilson  to  influence  in  the  sliglitesl  degree  the  operations  ia 
Tras  OS  Monies,  lliere  was,  however,  at  the  same  lime,  a  niucli 
iarger  force  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Duero,  which  has  somewhat 
singularly  escaped  the  observation  of  ihe  gallant  author.  General 
Silveira,  al  the  liead  of  a  considerable  Portugueze  army,  did  actuallj 
keep  open  the  gates  of  retreat  for  Romana;  and,  besides  observing 
Soult,  retake  Chaves,  and  make  its  garrison  prisoners.  Sir  Robert 
Wilson  cannot  surely  ascribe  these  servicer  to  his  co-op^ralion. 

Again,  he  '  prevented  the  union  of  General  Lapisse  from  Castille 
Willi  Marshal  Sonlt  al  Oporto/  Sir  R.  Wilson's  corps,  as  we  have 
stated,  did  nt»t  amount  lo  so  many  as  800  men.  General  Lapisse  had 
from  40CK>  to  5000,  and  Marshal  Soult  about  *2'i,fJ00.  Are  we  read- 
ing the  campaign  of  Cortez  among  tlie  naked  Mexicans  f  or  what 
tribute  of  admiration  can  be  to«3  great  for  that  general slitp  which, 
without  any  superiority  either  of  arms  or  disciplinct  could  thus 
render  numbers  not  only  comparatively  but  absolutely  unimportant ! 
But  can  Sir  R.  Wilson  liave  forgotten  what  actually  look  place  when 
General  Lapisse  advanced  towards  Portugal  ?  Can  it  have  escaped 
his  memory  thai  after  a  skirmish  at  the  strong  pass  of  Barba  del 
Puercojie  very  pr(>perly  and  judicbusly  threw  himself  into  Ciudad 
Rodrigo ;  and,  instead  of  beiiig  able  to  *  protect  these  fortressesp* 
sought  protection  for  himself  and  his  corps  within  the  walls  of  one 
of  them  r— or,  with  all  the  activity  which  so  eminently  belongs  to 
Sir  R.  W ilson,  or  even  with  the  ubiquity  which  is  implied  in  this 
sUlement^  will  he  say  that,  while  lucked  up  in  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  he 
waifi  the  cause  of  Almeida  being  saved  f — or  that,  while  thus  situated, 
he  could  impede  any  junction  or  paralyze  any  operation  which  Gene* 
rals  Lapisse  and  Soult  might  have  judged  expedient?  '  But,  at 
least/  it  will  doubtless  be  contended,  '  he  saved  the  town  wilfiia 
whose  walls  he  found  a  sbeiler/  We  have  no  wish  to  deprive  him 
of  any  possible  merit  of  this  kind  :  but  the  degree  o(  such  merit 
must  depend  on  tlie  extent  of  the  danger  to  which  the  place  was  ex- 

Sosed ;  and  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  General  Lapisse 
ad  neither  the  means  nor  the  inclination  to  attack  it.  His  object 
was  a  junction  with  Marshal  Victor,  That  object  he  effected  mtltout 
molestation,  and  it  was  only  in  passing  that  be  tried  the  effect  of 
a  summons  on  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

But  whiit  shall  we  say  in  the  gallant  general'^  next  assertion,  that 

be  suspended  the  evacuation  of  Lisbon  until  the  arrival  of  Sir  A. 

Welleifley  with  fresh  troops  from  England  ?    That  all  dates  should 
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here,  as  clf^ewhere,  Im?  omiltcd,  is  no  fre*ih  cause  of  wonder  :*  but  it 
is  reaJIv  soniettiiug  singular  thut,  during  the  only  period  to  %vhich,  as 
we  conceive,  he  can  refer,  there  were  never  less  than  l2,fKX)  or 
13,000  ^ritl^h  troops  in  Portugal,  while  the  new  organization  of 
the  Portugneze  army  was  already  in  ils  progress.  Whether  there 
were  any  persons  (excepting  always  ihe  English  opposition)  who, 
under  such  circumstances,  contemplated  the  evactiutiou  of  Lisbon, 
we  cannot  say  ;  but  certain  it  is  that  the  British  army,  instead  of 
makitig  any  preparations  for  such  a  meajture,  were,  at  the  moment 
of  Sir  Arthur  W  ellesley*s  arrival,  already  advatired  about  eighty 
miles,  from  Lisbon  towards  Oporto,  to  Leiria  and  Thomar,  And 
it  is  also  some\^hat  singular  that  the  same  '  person  in  authority  at  a 
distance,'  (which  may  be  Englished  by  saying  the  commander  of  the 
forces,)  should  have,  at  one  moment,  esteemed  Sir  Robert  Wilson  s 
corps  so  nugatory  as  to  desire  its rouimniider  'to  quit  and  consult  his 
own  safety  ;'  and  at  the  next,  should  derive  from  its  existence,  at  the 
distance  of  three  hundred  miles,  a  degree  of  confidence  with  which 
he  wa*(  not  umpired  by  a  strong  British  force  under  his  command, 
and  the  honour  of  the  British  name  under  hi*  guardianship.  Above 
all,  however,  Sir  Robert  Wil.Non  has  stmugtly  forgotten,  that,  when, 
at  last.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  came,  he  absolutely  brought  wci  troops 
with  him  :  that  he  was  iuimediately  followed  by  no  more  than  a 
ffng/e  rtgi  merit  of  car  ft  try, — and  that  the  glorious  passage  of  the 
Douro,  and  the  expulsion  of  Marshal  Soult  with  ^'i,Of»0  French 
from  Oporto,  were  effected  with  that  very  army  which,  but  for  tlie 
magical  effect  o(  Sir  Kobert  Wilson's  manoiuvres,  would  have  fled 
from  Portugal  without  striking  a  blow ! 

But  these  are  not  the  only,  we  may  say,  these  are  not  the  greatest 
merits  laid  claim  to  by  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  corps,  *  The  disci- 
pline,* he  says,  '  and  the  organization  which  had  been  commenced 
in  my  legion  were  successfully  introduced  into  the  whole  army  by 
Marshal  Beresford/— p.  9. 

We  are  sorry  to  observe,  that  this  is  not  the  first  attempt  which  has 
been  made  to  deprive  tliat  officer,  to  whom  Portugal  owes  her  mt- 
liiar>  character,  of  the  merits  which  are  exclusively  his  own ;  and 
we  are,  therefore,  the  more  anxious  to  remind  Sir  Robert  that  so 
far  was  that  officer  from  building  on  /its  foundation,  or  adopting  on 
a  larger  scale  the  system  of  organization  previously  applied  to  his 
legion,  that  the  first  act  of  General  Beresford  was  to  change  it  alto- 
gether, and,  in  fact,  to  break  up  the  corps  whose  claims  we  are  now 


*  W«  realty  niu^t  he  <  xcuicd  for  expresftinita  hope  tfmt.  if  Sir  II.  Wibcin  siioold  l>* 
pteaied  to  favour  the  pul'tic  witfi  nny  Turtfifr  coinmunicntjotu  on  thernenUofJiisfter- 
Ticrs,  he  would  cuiii!e»cenr}  to  specify  the  timr,  the  pluroj  lUc  durttioii,  and  the  rr$ult 
uf  mch  fifTair,  rr&pertiveiy,  and  imt  com^Krl  ui  to  f  splore  nur  way  lliroogh  focti  an  in- 
^iftiiict  and  ttaidcas  luirrtliTC,  ju  (milh  one  ezcfptioo)  it  bai  bcre  bem  out  dutj  to  rc> 
fie«r. 
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discussing.  Aud  we  are  further  compelled  to  observe,  that  the  disci- 
plitie  and  conduct  of  Uiat  corps  vvtre  such  as  t«  make  iia  tiiial  dis- 
solution a  n»ultt:r  of  notorious  justice  arui  expeditivcy. 

On  the  merit  of  Sir  liohcrl  Wibon's  services  iu  Spain,  under  Sir 
Anbur  Wellesley,  during  the  year  iSC)9,  there  eau  be  no  drs^entierit 
voice.  He  executed,  with  very  distiiiguisbeJ  ia^h\  and  activity,  the 
orders  which  lie  received ;  but  ue  bej;  leave  to  remind  him  that 
Aa/ne  poiiiou  ui  least  of  ihe  piiose  of  ihose  movcnieuts  (the  im- 
porlauce  of  whicli  is  allowed  iu  the  French  di«!patches,  and  by  him- 
self ?iO  much  dwell  on)  mujjl  belong  to  him  who  directed  as  well  as 
to  him  uko  r leaded  them.  At  all  evt^nts,  it  is  rather  loo  juiith  fur 
the  chief  of  a  single  delacJied  corps  to  ascribe  the  great  resull^i  of 
the  campaign  lo  hiniself  and  to  the  limited  means  which  were  nl 
his  disposal  > 

II  is  in  this  temper  that  he  tells  us,  (p.  14.)  that  the  movements 
of  his  corps,  after  the  battle  of  Taluvcra,  threw  back  Victor  about 
thirty  miles,  kept  that  officer  in  ignorance  of  Sonlt's  advance  till 
the  jlh  of  August  J  and  prevented  the  reunion  uf  the  Freuth  ariuies 
till  the  7lh,  affording  thus  «ufticienl  time  for  Sir  A.  Wellesley  to 
extricate  him^ielf  from  his  unpleasant  silualion* 

Now»  Sir  llobcrt  \\  ilson  cannot,  surely,  have  read  Marshal 
Jourdan's  dispatch^  hy  which  it  appears  that  Victor  had  reported 
the  advance  of  the  enemy,  or  combined  army;  for  when  he(Jotir- 
dan)  finds  that  the  report  of  Victor  did  not  'announce  the  march  of 
the  combined  army,  but  mthf  of  Wilson/  from  ibal  moment  he 
fieems  to  have  thought  nothing  more  of  hiuj,  except  lo  s:iy,  that  *  he 
is  surroimded,  and  that  1 50C)  men  will  make  liim  prisoner/  And  by 
what  process  does  Sir  Robert  Wilson  suppose  that  he  prevented 
the  junction  of  the  FVeiich  armies  ?  lit  commanded  a  corps  of 
about  40(X)  men  considerably  on  their  right  Jiauk ;  Sir  Arthur 
"Wellesley,  witlj  the  victorious  army  of  Talavera^  was  directly  6c- 
tweenihem;  and  even  the  least  military  of  Sir  Robert  Wilvon's 
constituents  arc  qualified  to  judge  whieh  was  the  most  likely  cause 
of  their  con>municalions  being  mtercepled. 

W^e  have  uow^,  however,  arrived  at  a  period  wlien  Sir  Robert 
Wilson,  instead  of  acting  under  the  guidance  aud  superior  audrorily 
of  Sir  Arthur  W'ellesley,  was  become,  to  a  great  extent,  a  free 
agent;  and  the  first  happy  eflTect  whi<h  resulted  from  this  situation^ 
vas  his  suffering  himself  to  h^  tatalhf  ^im-nmnded.  This  fact  is 
clear  from  his  own  narrative;  and  this  he  furlher  cr>n!irms  by 
quoting  an  intercepted  letter  from  Marshal  Soult  to  the  governor 
of  Scvitk.  We  believe  the  fact ;  but  Sir  Robert  is  unfortunate  iu  the 
choice  of  his  corroborative  document,  since  Seville  was  not  occu- 
pied by  the  French  for  several  monthii  afterwards,  aud  since,  at  the 
time  of  which  he  is  speaking,  there  was  not  a  single  Frenchman  in 
Andalusia.  '-^-^  —  -^ — ^ 
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To  return,  however,  lo  the  maio  fact  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson*| 
being  stirroufided- — ^^fhis  nnght,  beyond  a  doubt,  have  been  un- 
avoidable^ and  to  be  classed  among  the  usual  Incidents  of  \^  ar ;  but, 
not  content  wiUj  ^uiTering  us  to  pass  on  it  this  construction^  he  him- 
self informs  m  that  he /brc^ffw  the  danger,  and  knowingly  permitted 
the  net  to  be  drawn  around  him.  ^Oins,  he  telLi  us,  (for  we  will 
give  his  owu  expressions,)  '  Fortunately,  in  anticipation  of  n 
disaster,  I  had  sent  off  my  guns,  when  I  commenced  my  retreat^ 
witli  orders  to  gain  the  Bridge  of  ArzoUispo  by  all  possible  efforts/ 
— p.  1^.  Now  guns,  [even  the  ladies  of  Southwark  must  be  setisible,} 
guns  have  in  themselves  no  further  property  of  defence  or  offence 
than  so  many  carts  or  waggons ;  and  it  follows,  that  Sir  R.  Wilson, 
ill  seniling  off  his  guns  without  an  escort,  must  have  conceived 
the  route  whicli  he  destined  for  them  to  be  not  exceedingly  hazar- 
dous. Why  then,  if  he  believed  hisgun:i«  could  effect  their  passage, 
tjd  he  not  take  the  opportunity  of  withdrawing  the  corps  under  hia 

Jers,  which,  as  composed  of  cavalry  and  light  infantry,  might, 
Vurely,  have  passed  through  the  same  *gate  of  retreat,'  through 
which  unprotected  guns  were  drawn-off  in  «afety  i  We  have  heard^ 
however,  a  somewhat  different  account  of  the  whole  transaction; 
and,  in  the  case  of  most  officers  similarly  situated,  \ie  should,  we 
conifess,  have  rather  supposed  that  their  guns  had  been  separated 
from  them  by  the  ujie?& peeled  advance  of  the  enemy,  than  tlial, 
having  the  power  to  send  them  away,  they  should  not  have  taken 
the  same  opportunity  to  save  their  arrnif. 

From  the  hazard,  however,  which  he  thus  strangely  chose  to  incur, 
his  good  fortune  was  sufficient  to  extriciUe  him.  Nor  can  any  one 
read  without  interest  the  description  of  his  miraculous  escape  along 
a  mountain  patii,  till  then  esteemed  impracticable  and  only  tra* 
versed  by  shepherds,  through  peaceful  vallies,  which  now  first  started 
at  the  sound  of  the  bugle*  Yet,  tliat  even  of  this  track  the  did|* 
cnlties  were  not  so  great  as  to  prevent  its  being  passed  by  cavalry » 
we  conclude,  since  at  Banos  Sir  Robert  Wilaon  was  not  deprived 
of  this  latter  description  of  force,  and  since,  if  these  had  found  a 
bdter  road,  Sir  Robert  Wilson  would  not  have  preferred  a  WQne 
for  his  infantr) \  By  this  road,  however,  he  drew  off  his  men,  and 
took  up  a  strong  position  in  the  pa^  of  Banos,  where  he  wa« 
shortly  after  attacked  by  the  enemy. 

This  is  the  occasion  on  which  we  erroneously  stated,  in  a  former 
Number,  that  Sir  Robert  Wilson  claimed  a  victory.  On  this  par- 
ticular we  have  already  acknowledged  our  error,  and  we  again  b^ 
leave  (as  a  matter  of  common  justice)  to  express  our  concern,  and 
apologize  for  our  unintentional  mtstatement.  But,  while  we  fullj 
acquit  him  of  any  thing  like  express  or  intentional  falsehood,  it 
really  appears  to  us,  on  his  own  shewing,  that  the  report  which  he 
lent  to  bead-quarters  was  of  a  character  singularly  over^chargedj 
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aiid  what  we  call  fiilmost  poelical.  To  a  vtclorij,  indeed,  he  did  not 
lay  claim ;  but  it  may  be  observed,  that  if  a  small  corps  resists  for 
many  hourji  a  vastly  superior  force — occasioning  great  loss  to  the 
assailants*  and  itself  receiving  little  injur}'— impeding  the  enemy'i 
moveujenis,  and  effecting  its  own  retreat  in  good  order^  so  as  to  be 
applicable  to  other  purposes — snch  an  action,  though  modestly  not 
termed  a  virton/f  must  have,  in  no  small  degree,  the  character  and 
conseqmnces  of  one. 

Now  we  would  ask  any  unprejudiced  person  whether  Sir  Robert 
Wilson's  public  report  is  not  cahubted  to  produce  snch  an  im- 
pression ?  and  whether  any  plain  man  who  reads  it  would  guess  that 
the  re*»ult  of  an  action  so  described  had  been  the  total  dispersion 
of  the  corps  r — a  ront  so  total  that  the  general  *  owed  his  safety  to 
the  swiftness  of  his  horse' ! 

TIuH  we  are  told  in  the  dispatch,  that  *  the  enemy  will  only  have 
to  boast  that  be  has  adiieved  his  passage.'  But,  will  Sir  Robert 
Wilson  have  the  goodness  to  tell  us  what  more  an  enemy  could  boast 
of  than  the  tttter  dispenion  of  the  corps  opposed  to  him  I  We  ask 
whether  the  most  decisive  battle  on  record,  whether  even  that  of 
Waterloo  itself,  had,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  any  greater  result! 
than  these  r  What  is  it,  indeed,  whicii  Sir  Arthur  Weilesley  says  in 
those  extracts  of  his  letter  which  Sir  Robert  Wilson  has  published? 
— *  that  he  cannot  comprehend  the  matter;  that  he  does  not  under- 
stand how  troops  could  behave  so  well  as  Sir  Robert  had  stated  in 
his  public  dispatch,  and  be  so  utterly  routed  as  he  had  described 
them  tit  hia  private  tetter ;  that  he  had  sent  the  dispatch  home  to 
speak  for  itself,  and  that  he  tcould  have  sent  it  back  for  revi$io»,  if 
the  delay  might  not  have  been  injurious  to  Sir  Robert  Wilson.' — p. 
€3,  We  do  not  know  that  the  English  language  affords  terms  more 
expressive  of  a  discrepancy  between  the  public  and  private  letter, 
the  varnished  and  nnvamishcd  tale,  and  we  beg  Sir  Robert  to  con- 
sider whether,  in  this  apparent  discrepancy,  he  may  not  trace  the 
foundation  of  those  injnrious  reports  which  have  been  circulated  to 
his  disadvantage,  and  which  have  to  this  hour  remained  unquestioned 
(as  far  as  we  know )  even  by  those  who  were  least  inclined  to  detract 
from  bis  reputatiou. 

But  what,  after  all,  is  the  plain  trnlh  respecting  the  action  at 
Batios  ?  The  advanced  guard,  (we  believe  under  Colonel  Grant,) 
consisting  of  about  40n  men,  occupied  A  Idea  Nneva,  Sir  Robert 
Wilson  remaining,  with  the  rest  of  the  corps,  in  the  position  and 
pass  of  Banos.  The  former  parly  skirmished,  during  the  greatest 
part  of  the  day,  with  the  enemy *s  piquets,  and,  being  at  last 
driven  in,  retired  upon  the  position  of  the  main  body.  The  flight 
and  dispersion  of  tlie  whole  corps  immediately  followed  :  and  here 
ended  the  battle  of  BatiosJ  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  indeed,  speaks 
•f  a  nine  hours'  resistance  ;  of  artillery  and  musketry ;  of  such  a  tire 
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as  made  a  longer  defence  impossible ;  of  a  battalion  \ibidi  cul  it* 
May  tbrougli  a  column  of  rivalry  and  a  column  of  infantry .  Bi»t 
all  tiit^  HoHd  kncms  that  uii  action  of  any  sort  contnmed  ^ilh 
vigour  fur  nine  hours,  between  4<KX)  or  6(XX>  men  viell  posted 
a  strong  |io**ition  and  a  brave  and  dii^ciplined  corps  of  14,0U0 
attacking  it,  ciimiot  be  fought  v    '  try  severe  In-        '    T 

ftidcH.     It  is  a  criterion  by  %%hich  li  Ai  public  are  \  Jl 

accustoniid  to  form  their  jiidgmeins.  V\  hen,  at  the  battk  uf  SJifc- 
manca^  it  \\a^  found  that  the  Spanianb  had  lost  K^mewberr  aiboot 
three  rank  and  lilc,  every  child  could  determine  l>ovv  otiicb  ih^ 
had  contributed  to  the  victory.  It  were  to  be  wished,  then,  tlial 
Sir  Robert  Wilson  would  have  the  goodness  to  produce  hb  li»l  of 
killed  and  wounded ;  that  he  would  tell  us  whether  he  lost  ^Od 
men?  (which  is  one  quartet  of  wlmi  Marshal  Ney  talks  of.) 
Wheilier  he  lost  ItX)?  ^\'hether,  in  this  trcoiendous  battle,  ke 
lost  50,  or  even  20  men  ?  And  we  might  tlten  be  enabled  lo 
certain  what  manner  of  actioti  this  wa^  and  how  it  waa 

But  the  gallant  officer  has  brought  forward  a  dispatch  of  M 
si  Ney's  in  confinnation  of  hts  own  report:  nor  i^  any  fwlhcf 
^roof  required  of  the  haste  and  confu^iun  in  which  be  has  collected 
the  present  dctaiU,  inasmuch  as  a  very  flight  degree  of  mtlention 
would  huvc  convinced  hlJii  lliat  the  evidence  of  Marshal  Ney»  if 
it  be  %vorlii  any  thing,  proves  vn^tly  too  much,  and  b,  iu  facly  at 
complete  variance  with  a  great  part  of  his  own  narratife*  We 
ftiel,  indeed,  some  little  surprize  tlial  Sir  Robert  Wikoo  skouU 
have  tliought  it  advisable  to  quote  a  French  dispatch  in  proof  of 
any  thing.  He  must  have  seen  too  much  of  the  armies  of  Napo* 
leon  to  be  ignoiant  of  the  mechanism  of  their  bulletius.  llm  mitit 
know  how  often  tho^  bulletins  were  falsified  on  principle  to 
ansvier  a  particular  purpose  ;  how  often  the  dispatcbes  of  generals 
were  altered  or  irtippressed  in  Parts,  and  others  fabricated  in  tbdr 
room  more  advantageously  suited  to  the  occasion;  nor  cao  be 
avoid,  we  thinks  f»erceiving  on  further  reflection,  how  eridealli  tbe 
object  in  the  present  instance  was  to  obtain  a  set- off  to  tbedefenl  of 
TaUvera,  and  (*  pour  ega)er  la  Umue  ville')  somc^ihere  aod  aoiB^. 
how  to  eke  out  something  like  a  victory. 

But  let  us  see  how  fair  this  evidence,  such  aa  it  is,  can  be  said  In 
agree  with  that  of  Sir  Robert  W  ikon.  Our  gallant  country  man  says 
that,  on  his  arri^nl,  be  occupied  those  *  posts  which  tlie  eiigeocy 
of  the  time  pL-rtnitted/  Hi^^  friend,  Marshall  Ney^  tells  us  that  Chcse 
posts  were  fortified  with  *  abbatis,  ditches,  and  ma^^ses  of  rock," — 
precautions  which,  it  is  well  known,  arc  not  the  work  of  a  moment. 
Marshal  Ney  states  that  tbe  Englidi  general  left  1^200  men  on  tbe 
field.  II i^  gallunt  autaeonist  only  says  tliat  he  had  madij  musfit^^ 
and  tltat  the  enemy  would  have  little  to  boast  of.  Vet  surely  he 
would  not  have  {lasscd  over  in  silence  a  loss  any  thing  like  so  co»» 
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sidcrable  a.s  this  would  have  been, — a  loss  little  short  of  one  third 

of  the  ubole  coqis  under  his  orders?  But  let  us  try  Mimlial  Ney*!* 
accouui  by  the  hauie  tent  of  los»  wliich  wc  have  applied  lo  lliat  of  Sir 
Robert  \\  iljidu,  lie  paiuts  the  battle  in  more  tremendous  colours 
than  even  his  opponent  has  employed  ou  it.  He  talks  of  an  obsti- 
nate defence  of  a  poijition  supposed  impregnable;  of  troops  diree 
times  rallied;  of  charges  wiili  the  bayonet;  of  all  which  can  b^ 
done  or  suffered  in  au  ably  conducted  contest,  on  a  scale  of  the  first 
magnitude.  But  what,  after  all,  was  his  loss?  In  a/I  die  late  bat- 
lley,  not  that  of  Baiios  onh/,  out  of  a  corps  of  14,000  men,  his 
loss  did  not  amount  to  180  in  killed  and  wounded!  (p.  28.)  Really 
if  the  Martbal  were  to  be  believed  iu  bis  account  of  the  battle,  h« 
would  have  had  soiueihiiig  more  to  fioast  o/  than  Sir  Robert  would 
be  ivilliug  to  allow;  but  his  dispatches  bemg,  as  they  plainly  are,  a 
tissue  of  empty  boastings,  we  can  oidy  repeat  our  surprize  that  the 
gallant  author  should  have  tliongbt  ftt  to  quote  them  as  authority. 

\Vc  have  yet  one  more  observation  to  make  on  Srr  Robertas  ac* 
couut  of  tbe  affair  at  Banos.  In  eimmt rating  the  reasuns  \^hicli 
led  him  to  defend  that  poiiition,  he  tells  ns  that  a  cor|is  of  I  i,000 
men,  Tfilhin  a  feu  hours  march  oh  the  righif  niijiht  have  moved  to 
attack  the  enemy  iu  flank  while  he  was  opposing  him  iu  front;  but 
that,  under  all  the  circnmstancesof  the  campaign,  this  step  wastiot 
lb  ought  expediettt* — p.  2(K 

Sir  Robert  does  not  like  *  insidious  allusions.*  Now,  really,  we 
cannot  conceive  a  more  flagrant  one  against  an  oflScer  of  the  higbest 
rank^  than  that  a  great  practicable  service  was  left  unfulfilled,  and  a 
British  general,  wUh  'lOfXJ  troops,  abandoned,  widiout  aid,  (when 
aid  migiit  have  been  supplied,)  to  struggle  wiihover\\helmhig  nunw 
bers.  But  has  not  Sir  Robert,  iu  this  passage »  even  uioie  than 
usual,  given  tbe  reins  to  bis  imagination,  and  risked  assertions  wbich 
his  soberer  judgment  and  collecied  tuemory  would  have  effectually 
prevented  r  We  put  *  expedkmif*  out  of  the  qutMtion;  and  catego* 
lically  demand  whether  it  be  posijible  that  Sir  R.  Wilson  ever 
could  have  expected  the  co-operation  of  that  corps,  inasmuch  as  be 
mmt  have  known  that  such  co-operation  w  as  physically  impossible  ? 
'Die  corps  wliich  he  appears  to  have  considered  as  a  sort  of  auxi- 
liary to  bis  Legiou,  was  commanded  by  one  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed generals  in  our  service :  it  was  actijig,  we  pr esume^  in  direct 
combination  with,  and  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  commander 
of  the  forces;  and  (as  we  have  been  assured)  instead  of  being  at  tbe 
distance  of  a  few  hours  march  from  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  right,  was 
at  Moralejos,  fifteen  Spanihh  leagues  (equivalent  to  sijt^  Engiiih 
milti^  or  two  days  forced  marches)  from  Sir  Robert's  p<»sition  at 
Banos.  The  gallant  author  tells  us  th  t  he  himself  arrived  at  Baiios 
ou  die  1  Ithof  ^ugu^t,  and  he  confesse;*  ihat,  nnlil  be  wnsn*formed 
of  the  Piarch  of  the  enemy,  be  had  no  intention  of  fighting  Uiere, 
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Kow  the  officer  who  commanded  the  corps  uKuded  to  could  htrdly 
be  expected  to  have  moved  towards  Bafios  before  he  knew  that  Sir 
Robert  was  there,  and  likely  to  need  bis  assistance.  But  no  advice 
of  this  kind  (supposing  such  advice  to  have  been  dispatched)  couid 
hnve  reached  him  before  the  r2th; — ^}etit  was  on  the  lilh  that  the 
fealile  was  fought,  in  which  Sir  Robert  Wilson  affects  to  complain 
of  the  nun-co-operation  of  a  corps  which  could  not  have  arrived  on 
the  scene  of  action  till  two  day^  after  his  own  corps  was  utterly  de- 
feated! 

Such  is  the  accuracy  of  a  writer  trho  professes  to  furnish  mate- 
rials for  future  history,  and  thus  well-informed  is  he  on  the  parti- 
ciilars  of  his  own  exploitSp  who  writes  as  if  he  knew  the  nmnc^uvrcs 
of  armies  better  than  the  generals  who  directed  them,  and  as  if  he 
%er©  familiar  witli  all  the  secrets  of  all  the  cabinets  of  Europe! 
Yet  it  is  not  wilful  misrepresentation  which  we  impute  to  him — far 
from  it !  But  when  vanity  usurps  the  place  of  proper  pride^  it  gives 
obliquity  to  the  perceptions.  The  practice  of  brooding  over  actions 
which  be  conceives  to  be  overlooked,  and  merits  which,  he  fancies, 
are  neglected;  llie  love  of  doing  all  for  effect,  which  despises  the 
repuiation  to  be  acquired  in  a  subordinate  command,  or  the  pa* 
triotism  which  is  unrewarded  by  power;  the  spirit,  lastly,  of  party, 
and  a  desire  to  swim  against  the  stream,  have  made  his  talents 
worse  than  useless  as  a  political  writer,  and  must,  even  in  his  own 
profession,  operate  as  a  very  disadvantageous  drawback  to  energy 
however  great,  an<l  to  bravery,  however  distinguished. 

We  have  yet  a  few  observations  to  make  on  the  subject  of  a 
far  less  important  objector  than  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  but  to 
whom,  nevertheless,  we  are  fully  disposed  to  render  not  only  jos- 
lice,  but,  if  we  could  find  any  grounds  for  it,  indulgence  also — 
we  mean  the  Count  Mucirone. — That  person  has  urged,  in  de- 
fence of  his  couduct  in  furnishing  General  Murat,  when  apprized 
of  his  hostile  intentinns,  with  a  passport,  which  was  only  to  have 
been  given  him  couditionatly,  that  the  passport  could  not  be  used 
against  the  allies,  and  could  ojily  have  heeu  advantageous  to  Murat 
in  the  event  of  his  abandoning  the  expedition  to  Calabria,  We 
fear  this  pica  w«>uld  hardly  avail  M.  Macirone  in  a  court  either  of 
honour  or  of  justice*  In  the  first  place,  what  appearance  was 
ihere  that  Mural  would  relinquish  an  expedition  which  was  to  em- 
bark immetlintely, — -or  how,  when  once  engaged  in  it,  could  he 
abandun  the  officers  who  had  resigned  their  all  for  him  ?  To  offer 
a  passport  whh  such  expectations  would  have  been  insulting, — to 
accept  it  would  have  been  monstrous. — But  is  not  M.  Macirone 
aware  of  the  finesse  which  General  Murat  endeavoured  to  prac- 
tise m  his  official  answer  to  the  allied  sovereigns,  published  the 
following  day  at  Ajaccio  ?  Is  be  not  aware  that  he  professes  to 
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the  mylum  offered  him  ht/  the  aliie'^,  though  he  declines 

pfOCC^ditig  to  Trieste  iti  the  manner  specitit-d  by  iheoi,  alleging 
some  inrivilitv  on  the  part  ot  the  captain  of  the  British  frigate?* 
Is  it  not  plain  that  he  thus,  by  the  possession  of  the  passport, 
intended  to  throw  a  blind  over  his  projects,  and  to  deceive  either 
the  allies — ^or  perhaps  his  (Jwn  adherents,  as  to  their  destination  t — - 
And  when  his  two  hnndred  officei.s  and  non-conimissioned  ofHcer* 
were  embarked,  docs  M,  Macirone  snppose  that  they  were  all  to 
be  on  deck  in  full  uniform  ?  Or  was  it  not  wortli  the  trial  to  offer 
such  a  pa.ssport  in  the  event  of  being  baited  by  a  British  crnizer^ 
for  the  chance  at  least  of  escaping  a  search  and  the  detention 
which  would  have  followed? — Or,  if  he  had  been  stopped,  M*as  it 
nothing  to  be  able  to  plead  that  he  waa^  according  to  the  tenor  of 
his  own  proclamation,  peaceably  pursuing  his  voyage^  witii  liis  ad- 
herents, to  Trieste?  und,  in  the  event  of  being  defeated  in  Calabria,* 
if  he  had  escaped  tl^e  hrst  pnrsuit,  would  not  the  Count  Lipona 
have  found  his  Austrian  passport  useful  in  a  tlight  through  Italy? 
It  is  plain,  indeed,  that  the  being  provided  with  such  a  possibility 
of  evasion  was" in  itself  a  strong  additional  stimulus  to  the  dcspe* 
rate  ^nterprize  which  Ite  meditated.  And  that  he  himself  felt  it, 
appears  from  the  fact  that  this  paper,  which,  according  to  M. 
Macirone,  was  of  no  possible  use,  was  not  only  accepted  by  him, 
but  carefully  treasured  up  as  of  the  last  importance,  and  found  on  his 
person  when  he  was  taken  prisoner.  To  suppose  that  such  conse- 
quences were  overlooked  by  M.  Macirone  would  be  to  suppose 
bim  (what  we  have  no  reason  to  do)  the  weakest  and  most  blun- 
dering^ of  political  agents  ;  and  we,  therefore,  repeat  our  opinion, 
that  in  acting  as  he  did,  he  was  guilty  of  a  gross  infidelity  to  his 
employers,  and  materially  forwarded  the  hostile  designs  of  his  ill- 
advised  and  ill-fated  master, 

AstoM*  Macirone's  insinuation  that  General  Murat*s  life  would 
have  been  spared  but  for  British  influence;  we  have  good  groundi 
for  asserting  that  it  h  a  downright  and  abominable  falsehood. — 
Murat  was  tried  by  his  own  laws  which  which  were  $till  in  force, 
— by  a  court-martial  conrposed  of  officers  who  had  uU  borne  com- 
missions under  himself*  By  attacking  as  a  private  individual  a 
government  recognized  by  all  the  world,  be  had  [> laced  himself  in 
the  bituatiuu  of  a  common  pirate  and  disturber  of  the  public 
tranquillity.  The  sentence  by  which  he  suffered  was  the  same 
which   he  had  himself  denounced  in  his  printed  proclamation 

*  *  Pfu  He  tempt  %ntt\  cm  cut  la  r^ponte  qu'il  avoit  dating  i  Madrono  el)  fnrroe 
diplomatique,  par  laquelJe,  en  ^roitumt  d'aetfpicr  U  pasaeptfrt,  il  le  r^tervt  de  trailer 
a»ec  S.  M.  FEmpcreuf  fur  ks  conditions  de  raAjJc*  mail  refute  dc  pa«ii>r  a  Tfic»U"  stir 
la  frigate  Anglaiae,  lOUi  pr^exte  de  la  sommation  peu  mciur^e,  diUilj  qui  rn'u  H^  4d* 
drMe  par  M.  le  CapitaiQc  de  la  frfgate.'-*  Piece  addreuie  auBoide  Napiat  16  Ocl. 
1815, 
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agaitnt  the  adherents  of  King  FerdinnmL*  And  sincerely  as 
we  pity  the  uutimely  *?nil  of  a  bravt?  and  (on  tlie  uholt)  a  res  pec  i* 
able  soldier,  it  would  be  weakness  to  forget  llie  ma^acre  of 
Madrid,  and  worse  iban  weakness  to  deny  that  the  death  by  wbicU 
be  suffered  was  as  just  as  it  was  legul  and  uece&sary* 


Art.  XI V.^ — l .  First ^  Sccoftdf  Thirds  Fourth  and  Fifth  Reports 
of  the  Select  Comuntiee  appoitdcd  to  Inquire  into  the  Educa- 
tion OF  THE  Lower  Ouoeks  in  the  Metropolis,  and 
to  report  their  Obiiervatious  thereupon,  together  with  the  Minutes 
of  the  Evidence  taken  before  them  from  time  to  time,  to  the 
House:  a  fid  tcho  tcere  imtructcd  to  consider  what  may  be 

rtT    TO    BE   DONE    WITH    RLSPECT    TO   THE   CuiLDKEN  OF 

Paupers  who  shall  be  found  Bt;e;GiNG  in  the 
Streets  in  and  near  the  Metropolis,  or  who  shall  be  carried 
about  by  Persons  asking  Charity,  and  whose  Parents,  or  other 
Persons  who  [whom]  they  accompany,  have  not  sent  such  Chil- 
dren to  any  of  the  Schools  provided  for  the  Education  of  Poor 
Children.  18U>— ISIB. 
t,  A  Letter  to  Str  Samuel Romilli/f  AL  P.  from  Henry  BTOugham^ 
Kv/.  M.  P.  F,  R.  S*  upon  ifte  Jbuse  if  Charities,  Tcnlh 
Edition.     Loudon.     ISIB.     8vo.    pp.67. 

3.  The  Speech  0/  Henry  Broiij»hnm,  Kst/,  AL  P.  in  the  Home  of 
Commom^  Mat/  8th,  1818,  an  the  Edueniion  tf  the  Poor,  and 
Charitahle  Abnsei.     London.     1818.    8vo.    pp.  4^. 

4.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  llott.  Sir  U'llliam  Scott,  <^r.  ^r.  W.  P- 
for  the  Unitentitif  vf   Oxford^  in  Anmer  to  Afr,  Broujihfim'$ 

Letter  to  Sir  Samu^:)  RomiUtf,  upon  the  Ahnse  of  Charities,  and 
Miimterial  Patronaj^c  in  the  Appointments  under  the  late  Act* 
Fourth  Edition.     London.     1818.    8vo.    pp.  HX). 

5.  lindicifc  fVtfkehamica  ;  or^  a  Vindication  of  H  inchester  Col- 
lege: in  a  Letter  to  Ilenrtf  Bronghom^  F$q,  oecauoned  ht/  hii 
Letter  to  Sir  Samuel  RomiUi/,  on  Charitable  Abuses*  By  the 
Rev.  \V.  L.  Bowles.     London.     8vo.     1818. 

•  ♦  Ognj  mduititio  tmpf^nfo  tin  Fcrdinando  dopo  J'epocf.  stiddcttn  ccttcra  Je  aae 
funikini  da!  fciorno  *'■  ■♦  de(  pft'Sfiite  dccrelo  o  *tflla  uuuva  del  nost/o 

sbiirc0« — Qu«lli  chc  .  'ionc  o  uuavrtt  t\  o«)ma&?^ru  u  coiurrvaiie  i  loro 

iiopiegtiu  «  a  dure   i  '  >L»rttiiiio  nun&rdati  cotut:   ribdli»  tra- 

dit^ri  tk'Hfi  piilrit,  -  .   tutto  U  rigoR'  dellc  Icggi.'— *  Qua- 

liiinjuc  tnmiitjo  i\\    i  ^ ,       ^    ,    'patn]  che  «<t>|HJ  la  publkazknie  del 

pfc^caiedccrelo  o  dellii  riuova  del  t»o»tru  ^iharci*  vt*i  r;i  conservare  tl  jpKJtere  a  fare  ese^uir« 
gti  ordiiii  drl  snu  SovrnftOt  nrdmArc  dcllc  misiirt*,  u  durr  una  dispusUione  quviuoque 
fendnilc  ad  iuitK'ilirc  r«5<'cu*io«ic  del  noxlri  orditti*  'lara  dicliiiiratri  rtrbtllc,  prarocitlor* 
detia  giierm  civiU\  trsdihirc  dcUit  [ttitriii  c  del  Re«  tucssu  fiiore  delia  Ic'g;gCi  ^  giudi- 
CHlo  come  talc* — Art.  t\  and  4  of  the  printed  decree  immd  oti  Murat't  pcrwn,  Tlic  pasr 
la^e  Ulwccii  brackets  wnt  iritci lined  witb  bit  O'^u  wnHiig, 
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6.  J  Letter  to  Henry  Brougham,  £s^/.  M*  P.  K  J?.  S,  in  Reply 

to  the  Strictures  on  IVincke^^ter  CotlegCf  cofitained  in  /tis  Ltfter 
to  Sir  Samtici  Homiitt/,  M>  F.  From  ilie  Kev.  Liscombe 
Clarke,  A,  M.  Fellow  of  \V iuchesler  College,  London,  bvo. 
1818. 
7*  ^  Letter  to  Ihnrtf  Brougham ,  Esq.  M.  P.  from  John  Ire* 
iamlf  D.  iJ.  forme)  iff  f  icar  of  Croydon^  now  Dean  rf  fVaU' 
minster^  uitfi  an  Appendix ^  containing  the  Letter  from  Mr. 
Drnmmond,     London.     18 IB.    Bvo,  pp.  3K 

TN  presenting  to  our  readers  some  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
■*-  the  Select  Cumniitiee  of  the  lluuse  of  Commons,  whose  duties 
and  functions  (as  entrusted  to  ihera  by  the  House)  are  so  carefully 
described  in  ihe  title  of  their  First  Report;  as  well  as  of  the  seve- 
ral paniphletii  to  which  those  proceedings  have  given  birth,  we  must 
Btippiicate  a  more  than  ordinary  portion  of  indulgence.  Great  would 
be  the  difticnlty  of  comprising  wiiiiin  the  liniits  of  a  Review  even  a 
brief  notice  of  all  the  momentous  toptc!)  (some  of  theni  most  unex- 
pectedly) involved  in  the  examinations  of  die  Committee,  and  in  the 
letter  and  Speech  of  ils  Honoyrable  Chairman.  Either  of  the  two 
branches  of  inquiry  upon  which  the  Committee  were  ypecially  di- 
rected to  report,  would  have  furnished  ample  materials  of  discus- 
sion for  a  separate  Article.  The  latter  branch,  it  mu.vt  be  owned,  in- 
deed, appears  to  have  obtained  but  a  small  share  of  the  attention  of 
the  Committee,  in  proportion  to  its  urgency  at  the  season  when  they 
M'ere  appointed  :  but,  in  return,  Uiey  have  made  pretty  wide  excur- 
sions into  provinces  not  immediately  assigned  to  them.  The  result 
is  to  bring,  amid  many  othejs  of  tninor  importance,  the  following 
distinct  and  most  jjrave  matters  under  our  consideration. —  1.  The 
present  condition  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  metropohs.— CJ.  Plans 
for  promoting  education  amongst  them,  as  well  as  for  bettering,  by 
other  methods,  tlieir  morals  and  their  general  state. — 3.  I'he  pro- 
priety or  impropriety  of  ctinnecting  the  national  religion  with  na- 
tional educiition.' — 4.  The  nature  and  slate  of  «//  charitable  endow- 
intnta  and  trusts. — 6*  The  ciraim.stances  and  administration  of  the 
great  public  schools  and  of  tlie  two  universities  of  England  : — and, 
lastly,  sundry  charges  of  malversation,  and  robberv  of  the  poor, 
adduced  aL'^ainst  some  personage:!  of  exalted  rank  and  exalted  cha- 
racter in  the  counlrv. 

ft  is  not  the  extensive  nature  of  these  subjects  alone  that  makes 
the  discussion  of  them  a  task  of  great  labour,  and  of  ^oine  pain. 
The  frequent  and  strong  personalities  uhich  the  learned  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  has,  whether  as  iluir  organ  or  in  hifc  own  indi- 
vidual character,  mixed  up  with  most  parts  uf  his  nmllifaiious 
statements  and  arguinenls^  cannot  be  read  bv  any  impartial  penson 
without  a  feelmg  of  somelliing  like  disgust.      In  accompanying  him 
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tlirougb  \m  long  train  of  complaints  and  invectives,  we  find  liini 
continually  treading  upon  ground,  which  few  people  willingly  select 
for  their  operations,  and  meddling  with  weapons  which,  if  they  fail 
to  mHict  their  meditated  wound,  are  apt  to  recoil  upon  those  who 
wield  them.  Nothing  can  be  more  unpleasant  than  to  have  to  deal 
with  lopic«i  such  as  these;  hot  they  cannot  be  avoided,  without 
omitting  altogether  some  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  case 
now  brought  before  the  public.  We  trust  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  avoid  the  contagioii  of  the  example  set  to  tia  in  the  manner  of 
treating  thatcai^e:  but  when  we  see  those  illustrious  semiuuriea, 
which  have  for  ages  contributed  to  form  the  character  of  English 
gentlemen^  made  the  object!*  of  assault,  we  should  be  wanting  in 
our  duty  to  tlie  public,  were  we  to  decline  entering  into  ati  invea- 
tigatiou  in  winch  their  reputation,  perhaps  their  existence,  w  cou- 
cermd»  and  pursuing  it  whithersoever  it  may  lead  us*  Our  at- 
tachment botli  to  the  literary  character,  and  to  the  established  reli- 
gion of  our  country, engages  U5  lo  discharge  fearlessly  the  important 
office  of  guarding  the  public  mind  against  misrepi^sentation  and 
prejudice,  which  are  never  so  dangerous  as  when  disguised  under 
the  mabk  of  patriotism* 

As  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  comes  before  us  voluntarily 
aa  an  author,  making  both  hit  *  Speech,'  and  tlie  materials  upon 
which  his  pamphlet  is  founded,  public  property,  we  may  without 
impropriety  with  regard  to  the  individual,  and  without  trenching 
upon  the  sacredaess  of  parliamentary  privilege,  say  a  few^  words  of 
the  author^  before  we  turn  to  his  works.  He  has  been  long  known 
to  the  public,  lirst  as  an  able  and  energetic  writer  upon  politics  and 
econoroicii,  and  of  late  years  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  debaters 
in  parliament.  His  st)te  is  extremely  forcible,  though  deficient  in 
purity  and  good  taste  :  he  abounds  w  ilh  sarcasm  and  invective ;  and 
upon  almost  all  questions  has  recourse  to  personalities  in  a  degree 
which  is  very  nnusual  among  men  of  his  scope  of  abilities.  In  all 
his  pursuits,  he  dispbys  a  spirit  of  industry  and  a  power  of  exer- 
tion which  catU)ot  be  too  highly  praised*  But  joining,  as  we  do, 
with  all  the  worlds  in  admiration  of  these  energies,  we  cannot  help 
deeply  lamenting  the  manner  in  which  they  are  sometimes  applied. 
We  do  not  allude  to  the  mere  dissensions  of  party,  nor  to  any  of 
the  questions  which  divide  the  two  great  bodies  in  the  aenate.  An 
able  and  vigilant  opposition,  if  exempt  from  factious  and  unpatriotic 
designs,  must  always  prove  a  security  to  the  constitution.  It  is  the 
habit  of  disparaging  the  most  revered  institutions  of  this  country, 
and  the  propensity  to  every  species  of  innovation,  that  awaken  dia- 
trust  and  alarm.  If  a  disposition  to  discredit  or  subvert  ever)'  thing 
that  is  familiar  from  custom,  or  venerable  from  antiquity,  arises  in 
any  man  s  mind  from  a  sincere  and  honest  wish  of  benefiting  his 
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fellow  subjects,  we  can  only  say,  lliat  his  tiotions  are  sucb  as  the 
philosopher  and  the  practical  man  must  equally  condemn.  Who, 
in  truths  can  really  have  persuaded  him^^elf,  thai  the  %\ay  to  benefit 
his  country,  or  even  to  introduce  such  currectioni*  and  improve* 
Rieots  in  its  institutions  as  ttie  lapse  of  lime  and  tlie  course  of  events 
may  require,  i,s  by  continual  etVurts  to  hold  up  lu  pubUc  odium  the 
irarious  branches  of  the  legislature,  particumrly  the  highest;  to 
throw  suspicion  upon  the  proceedings  of  llie  citiirts  of  judicature^ 
and  to  bring  into  contempt  the  great  establishments  for  national 
religion  and  national  education  f  Upon  whom  can  the  practical 
lessons  afforded  by  the  history  of  Europe  for  the  last  thirty  years 
have  been  so  entirely  dirown  away  ?  Prejudice  may  be  entertained 
against  English  education  by  those  who  themselves  do  not  l*appen 
to  have  enjoyed  its  advantages,  the  nature  of  which  they  therefore  do 
not  thoroughly  comprehend  :  and  this  feeling,  by  no  means  univer- 
sal or  even  generally  prevalent  among  those  ^vho  liave  been  brought 
up  under  a  difl'frent  system,  is  in  the  present  instance  too  con»»pi- 
cuoua  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  most  careless  observer.  From 
what  cause  a  like  prejudice  against  our  Established  Church  may 
spring,  we  cannot  take  upon  ourselves  to  determine  :  but  it  is  as 
impossible  to  peruse  the  publications  now  before  us,  as  it  is  to  read 
the  productions  of  a  certain  Northern  school  of  critics,  without 
observing  a  continual  eagerness  to  censure  the  conduct  of  the 
Chujch  of  England,  and  to  speak  of  its  distinguished  characters 
widi  expressions  of  bitterness  or  derision. 

The  above  remarks  are  forced  from  us,  and  are  made  rather  in 
sorrow  than  in  anger.  Whether  diey  he  justified  by  the  conduct 
of  the  late  parliamentary  investigation,  tlie  voice  of  the  public  must 
decide.  We  are  not  ignorant  how  jealously  f*ur  countrymen  arc 
disposed  to  feel  on  the  subject  of  charitable  endowments;  nor  do 
we  wish  to  see  this  jealousy  abated  or  hilled  asleep :  it  is  the  best 
security  for  those  institutions,  the  peculiar  and  distinctive  boast  of 
this  island.  But  we  also  know ,  that  they  are  too  clear-sighted  to  be 
long  deluded  by  any  suggestions,  however  specious,  from  those  im- 
provers who,  if  once  admitted  into  the  garden  for  the  purpose  of 
weeding  it,  would  infallibly  proceed  to  root  up  the  fairest  and 
goodliest  products  of  its  culture,  and  convert  the  soil  to  purposes 
of  a  totally  different  nature. 

In  submitting  the  merits  of  this  subject  to  our  readers,  we  pur- 
pose to  adopt  the  simplest  and  plainest  course.  The  importance 
of  the  suhject  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  command  their  attention.  It 
is  our  wish  only  to  put  Uiem  in  possession  of  the  facts,  and  to  leave 
them  to  form  a  dispassionate  opiuion  for  themselves. 

On  the  21st  of  May,  18 1 6,  the  Houourable  and  Learned 
Member  for  WincheUca  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  Select 
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Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  *  to  inquire  into  the  state  ol 
l%ducation  at  ilie  Lower  Carders  of  the  People  ni  London,  Westniiii 
sler,  and  South wark.*     To  prove  llic  necessity  of  such  an  inquiry,! 
the  learned  Gentleman  mentioned  the  lesull  of  investi^jations  latelyj 
pursued  by  some  benevolent  individuals  in  the  metropolis,  associate 
with  the  view  of  promoting  the  education  of  the  poor;  who,  in  the 
course  of  tlieir  laudable  pursuit,  Imd  discovered  in  some  parts  of! 
the  town,  particularly  the  districts  of  St*  Gdes's  and  Shadweli,  that 
many  thouijands  of  children  were  totall)^  destitute  of  education,] 
and  that  this  state   of  ignorance  was  accompanied  by  the  most 
shocking  mi-^ery  and  depravity.      He  threw  out,  at  the  same  timef"^ 
fin  idea  of  proposing  some  scheme  for  educating  the  poor  by  par- 
liamentary assistance,  to  be  tried   in  London,   in  the  first  instaucepi 
by  way  of  experiment.     Tlie    motion  thus   stated  was  agreed  to  J 
unantniou>ty,  and  without  the  least  cxpresajon  of  jealousy  from  any  J 
part  of  the  House:  and  a  Select  Committee  was  appointed  *  ToJ 
inquire  into  the  Edncaiion  af  the  Lower  Orders  of'  the  Alctropoiis^  I 
and   to   report   their   observations  thereupon,   together  with   the, 
Minutes  of  the  Evidence  taken  before  them,  from  tin»e  to  time>  la 
the  House;  and  were  instructed  to  consider  tchat  mai/  he  fit  to  be^ 
done  nith  respcrt  to  the  children  of  Paitpers  who  shall  be  fovn^ 
begj^ing  in  the  streets  in  and  near  tlie  Mdropobs,  or  who  shall  be  ' 
earned  about  by  persons  asking  charity,  and  %vho5e  parents,  or" 
other  j)ersons  whom  they  accompany,  have  not  sent  such  children ^ 
to  any  of  the  schools  provided  for  the  education  of  poor  children/] 
With  their  powers  iind  the  objects  of  their  atlcrilion  thus  accurately  j 
detined,  the  Comnriuee  forthwith  commenced  their  inquiries,  and^ 
continued  them  wiih  laudable  industry  till  the  !9th  of  the  foilowingi 
month.     The  result  of  this  labour  was  published  in  the  shape  of] 
Minutes  of  Evidence;  in  which  appear  the  examinations  atlargei 
of  many  persons  connected  with,  or  possessing  mformation  relative 
to,  the  different  Charity  schools,   Sunday  schools,  and  Catholic 
schools  in  die  metropolis,  as  well  as  those  in  the  connection  of  the 
Kalioual  Society,  and  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society*     In 
addition  to  these  objects  of  inquiry,  to  which  they  were  directed 
by  their  instructions,  the  Committee,  of  their  own  accord,  ixamined 
evidence  respecting  Westminster^  the  Charter-house,  and  St.  Faults  j 
schools,  as  well  as  other  establishments,  w  hich  have,  ever  since  their  \ 
foundation,  been  appropriated  to  the  classical  education  of  the 
higher  and  nnddlinjj  orders  of  society. 

The  day  after  die  Committee  had  concluded  their  sittings,  a 
%\\on  report  was  presented  to  the  House,  recommending,  in  general 
terms,  that  Parliament  should  take  proper  measures,  in  concurrence 
with  the  prevailing  disposition  in  the  community,  for  extending  the ^ 
Iflessiug  of  education  to  the  poor  of  all  descriptions;  urging  like- 
wise 
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wise  llie  expctiienty  tjf  mstittititig  an  iuquirv  into  the  mnnngcnient 
ofCharilalile  Donutions  and  oilier  Funds  tor  liie  lii5tnii:Uoii  of  the 
Poor  in  dift'trent  parls  of  the  country,  and  ihe  slate  of  llieir  educa- 
tion generally;  and  su^^esiing  that  ihe  best  method  of  conducting 
such  an  inquiry  would  be  by  means  of  a  PaHmnientary  Commis- 
sion.  But  respecting  a  most  prominent  part  of  the  <*penuiou8  of 
the  Conunittee,  iheir  inquiries  into  the  slate  of  the  (Jreat  Schools 
where  the  Ui«;her  orders  receive  iheir  classical  education,  not  a  syl- 
lable was  said  in  their  Report  to  the  House*  The  mover  of 
the  Committee  however,  who  had  been  appointed  Cliairman, 
in  his  speech  on  the  presentation  of  the  Report,  alluded  to  \\m 
subject,  and  vindicated  the  course  taken  by  the  Committee,  by 
saying,  *  that  they  conceived,  ihou^rh  the  couninssion,  under  which 
they  acted,  did  not  necessarily  lead  lliem  to  any  inquiries  concerning 
the  higher  schoob,  yet  that  it  authorized  ihem  to  inchide  these 
schools  at  their  disc  ret  ion/  The  distinction  here  taken  by  tlie 
learned  Gentleman  sliall  be  examined  by  and  bye,  as  well  as  the 
other  grounds  alleged  in  jiistiliration  of  what  must  strike  every  per- 
son, at  first  sight,  as  a  manifest  transgression  of  the  limits  appointed 
for  their  inquiry.  At  present  wc  have  only  to  renut»k,  iliat  the 
Chairman  expressed,  on  tlnit  occasion,  great  satisfaction  with  what 
bad  been  discovered  respectiirg  the  state  of  those  great  establish- 
ments, particularly  Westniinster,  and  the  purposes  to  which  die 
several  endowments  were  applied.  By  this  complimentary  lan- 
guage, so  completely  at  variance  with  his  subsequent  expressions 
on  the  same  subject,  he  seems  to  have  I  id  led  the  suspicions  of  the 
House  and  of  die  country;  at  least,  this  is  the  nnly  way  in  which 
we  can  account  ft>r  so  extraordinary  an  assumption  of  power  by 
the  Committee  having  met  with  no  disapprobation  at  the  time  from 
any  quarter  of  the  House.  The  notice  of  a  motion  for  the  ap* 
potntnient  of  an  ithierant  Commission  of  Inquiry,  to  be  made  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  session,  was  well  received,  and  obtained  the 
approbation  of  die  ministers*  In  the  session  of  1K17>  however,  no 
such  motion  was  made,  and  the  Connnittee  was  prevented  from 
pursuing  the  business,  as  is  stated,  by  the  indisposition  of  itsChatr- 
man.  But  in  the  last  session^  the  Committee  renewtd  their  of>e* 
rations  with  a  wider  field  of  action,  and  in  pursuit  of  a  hi>:lier 
description  of  game*  They  now  obtained  the  lillc  of  *  The  Select 
Committee  on  the  Education  of  the  Lower  Orders;*  and  their 
powers  being  no  longer  contined  to  the  metropolis,  they  extended 
their  investigations  to  charitable  endowments  in  difi'erent  parts  of 
England:  they  examined  the  Lord  Reginitr  of  Scotland  relative  to 
the  parochiul  schools  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom;  and  Mr.  William 
Parnell  on  the  subject  of  education  in  Ireland;  and  they  received 
the  voluntary  deposition  of  the  Chairman  himself  touching  an  hh 
•  stitution 
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stitutioQ  for  llie  inatmction  and  impiovemeot  of  certain  Swiai 
}>oor»  and  German  priuc€s  and  noble^i  at  HoflTw)'!  in  the  Cantcnn 
of  Bern*?. 

Havuig,  two  years  b«fore|  invtided^  without  control  or  censure, 
the  great  ti»tublrsKmeni»  in  the  metropolis  in  whkh  the  sons  of  the 
nabilitv  and  geutrv  aieednrBtedp  they  now»  ihoiigh  still  empowered 
only  to  '  inquire  and  report  on  the  Education  of  ilie  Xrort^er  Orders,' 
felt  themsuKes  authctrized  to  overhaul  ti»e  Colleges  of  Eton  and 
Winchester.  Accorditigly,  the  Cliaii  man  summoned  before  him  the 
Provost  of  EloUj  and  different  gentlemen  holding  situatioos  g(| 
Winche^iter;  he  satished  htj$  curiosity  by  a  miuute  exannnation  into 
all  particulars  relative  to  the  internal  economy,  government,  and 
expenses  of  these  estiiblit<hments  ;  he  published  tlie  Bursar's  book^ 
or  accompt  of  all  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  Eton  College 
for  the  preceding  year,  as  he  had  before  done  those  of  llie  Chaitei- 
house ;  and  by  the  absolute  power  which,  it  seems,  the  Chairman 
of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  possesses  over  all  bia 
Majesty's  subjects,  and  over  every  thing  held  precious  and  sacred 
M  the  kingdom,  he  compelled  tii/em  to  produce  their  statutea. 
Those  of  Et(tti  he  has  printed,  as  well  as  lho»e  of  Trinity  and  St. 
John's  Colleges,  Cambridge.  This  pan  of  his  measures,  however^ 
we  merely  name  at  present,  and  shall  tale  occasion  to  revert  to  it 
hereafter,  llie  Committee,  during  i\m  session,  though  they  did 
not  entirely  lose  sight  of  the  instructions  which  they  received  at 
their  apponUmcnt,  yet  devoted  the  greater  part  of  iheir  time  ta 
matters  apparently  of  a  very  different  description.  They  examined 
into  the  circumstances  of  a  select  number  of  endowed  schools,  of 
»onie  of  wliich  circumstances  llie  Chairman  has  availed  himself  in  hia 
character  of  an  author,  as  matter  of  charge  ai^ainst  their  trustees  or 
visitors :  each  of  these  will  com  e  under  our  review  in  its  order.  But 
tlie  imjuiry  did  not  stop  here :  the  Master  and  two  of  the  Fellows  of 
St.  John  s  College,  Cambridge,  were  minutely  examined  respecting 
the  exact  amount  of  their  several  incomes,  as  well  as  the  number, 
value,  and  disposition  of  livings  in  their  college  patroDage.  Thin 
inquiry  was  necessary,  it  appears,  to  the  full  i»erformance  of  that 
duty,  which  enjoined  him  to  report  on  the  Education  of  the  Lower 
Orders,  and  the  state  of  the  mendicant  childtrn  of  paupers :  andac* 
cordingly  this  examination  stands  upon  record^  a  rare  Kpecimeo  of 
propriety  and  delicacy. 

Tims  far  every  thing  proceeded  smoothly.  The  Committee  in- 
deed was  (as  is  generally  understood)  but  thinly  attended*  Nol 
more  than  three  out  of  the  forty  members  of  it  were,  if  we  arc 
rightly  informed,  in  the  habit  of  lendimg  their  assistance  to  the  Hon. 
Chairman  :  but  they  lent  it  so  cordially,  that  every  thing  appeared 
to  go  on  according  to  his  wishes.     Tbe  aeasicm  and  the  parliament 
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itself  were  drawing  to  llieir  close,  when  a  Bill  was  brouglit  into 
the  House  for  *  ibc  appointment  of  a  Commission  to  inquire 
concerning  Charities  in  Engluud  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor/ 
uhich  Bill  was  intended  to  invest  the  ilonouraljlc  Chairman 
and  olhers  of  the  Coniuiittee,  along  with  eettnin  persona  recom- 
mended by  them,  witli  full  power  *  to  inquire  generully  into  the 
State  of  Education  ;'  to  examine  the  abuses,  not  only  of  charities  re- 
lating  to  education,  but  of  ait  chanties  whatever;  to  demand  the 
production  of  what  papers  ihey  chose;  and  to  enforce  the  answer 
of  w  batever  questions  they  mi^ht  be  plea^ted  to  put,  or  to  commit 
to  prisou  on  refusal.  Here^  at  ien^rfh,  some  disapprobation  was  ex- 
pressed: the  Minifiters,  who  had  all  along  encouraged  the  inquiry,  as 
far  US  its  //roK'^^/ objects  were  ronceniedy  objected  to  the  provision  by 
which  the  Ct)mn!issioners  were  to  be  named  by  parliament^  conceiv- 
ing this  iLomitintiiui  tu  belong  to  the  just  and  com$litutional  prero- 
gative of  the  Crown.  Of  his  di*»appointnient  on  ibis  head,  the 
writer  of  the  *  letter  to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly'  complains  very  bit- 
terly, M«ireovcr  tht*  Bill,  in  its  progre«s  through  the  two  Houses, 
hsid  its  objects,  which  seamed  before  to  know  no  limit,  someuhat 
debued;  arjd  the  enormous  p<iweriiof  the  Commi^Monerf  were  cur- 
tailed. Among  the  ulleralions,  the  learned  author  mo!*t  piteously  la- 
ments that  M/'tr  com  mis?*  loners  are  now  made  requisite  to  constitute 
a  quorum  instead  of  two;  tbut  they  are  not  to  have  the  powder  of 
compelling  persons  to  produce  deeds  and  papers,  the  disclosure 
of  which  may  be  injurious  to  ibeirowu  properties;  that  their  inqui- 
ries are  to  be  confined  to  tlie  narrow  sphere  of  c/dtfriVrV*-  /or  educn* 
tioup  instead  of  cKtending  to  all  charities  whatever;  and  that  the 
Universities  of  England,  the  great  Sclioob,  and  establishments 
iiaving  sjiecial  visitors,  are  exempted  from  their  jurisdiction  altoge- 
ther. For  the  imposition  of  these  rtstrictions  by  the  legislature,  he 
can  tiiidy  in  candour,  no  better  motive  titan  a  wish  to  destroy  the 
efbcacy  of  any  iuquiry^  and  to  perpetuate  the  abuses  complained  of. 
T\w  capital  giicx-anee,  however,  yet  remains  to  be  told,  llie  Chair- 
man and  bis  Con»mitlre  had  kindly  prepared  a  list  of  (lersons  pro- 
per to  be  appointed  by  die  Crown  a*i  Con  mi  issi  oners  under  the  act; 
but  when  the  name«  appeared  of  those  whom  the  Pritice  Regent,  in 
execution  of  his  iH>w€rs,  had  noiumated,  bcltold,  the  list  wa«  not  th«! 
i^ame !  only  two  of  the  persons  recommended  were  found  therein ; 
and,  mrmstrous  to  tell,  the  name  of  the  learned  Chair  man  himself 
w  as  omitted  !  On  this  be  could  contain  bims*  If  no  longer  ;  and  at 
parliament  was  not  likely  to  meet  tor  some  u^ontb*^,  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  relieving  bimsetf  by  a  pamphlet,  m  vihich  all  ibe 
fury  of  bh  indignation  is  poured  forib  upon  the  heads  of  the 
Ministers,  and  of  the  House  of  Peers,  as  con^-piring  to  trre<?n 
the  abuses  of  clwintable  funds,  and  upon  certain  dij»tinguished  in- 
YOL.XIX.  NO.  xxxvilt.  K  K  dividuals, 
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diviHuals^  ubo  are  more  than  insinuated  to  be  participators  in  the 
spoliation. 

To  this  *  letter  to  Sir  Samuel  Roroilly*  different  replies  hav© 
appeared^  the  principal  of  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  '  Lttler  to  Sir 
William  Scott/  written  with  a  knowledge  of  the  legal  bearings  of 
the  subject  evidently  superior  to  those  of  the  first  letter- writer,  and 
in  u  calm,  dispassionate,  and  arwimieittative  tone.  Its  style  \^e  think 
somewhat  languid;  but  this  defect  h  more  ihan  compensated  by 
the  force  and  validity  of  its  reasoning.  We  .^ball  afford  our  reader! 
sufficient  opportunities  of  compaiing  the  two  productions* 

We  propose,  first,  *o  offer  some  remarks  upon  that  part  of  the 
inquiry,  which  was  clearly  marked  out  by  the  instructions  of  the 
House,  the  *  Education  t»f  the  Lower  Orders*;  we  shall  then  examine 
the  reasons  which  induced  tlie  learned  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
to  consider  the  Universities,  and  the  first  schools  in  the  kin^^dom, 
as  tying  within  the  scope  of  the  Commiltre*s  jurisdiction;  and  shall 
tinally  consider,  in  order,  his  various  allegations  and  complaints. 

The  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  by  the  Committee  in  18  l6,  so  far 
as  they  relate  to  the  Poor,  are  interesting  and  important  in  the 
highest  <iegree ;  and  we  tnist  that  none  of  the  remarks  which  maj 
ari^  upon  the  ?iub«^e(|uent  measures  of  the  Chairman,  will  be  con- 
sidered as  detruclinf;  the  least  fmni  the  applause  to  which  this  part 
of  the  investigation  is  entitled.  In  the  cause  of  national  edti- 
cation  we  have,  from  the  first,  been  zealous  adirocates:  on  more 
than  one  occasion  we  have  statetl  our  reasons  for  thinking  this  the 
first  and  most  essential,  though  not  the  only  measure,  which  it  is  our 
duty  to  pursue,  for  diftusiej";  monil  and  religiou:*  feelings  among 
the  lower  orders,  and  ameliorating  the  general  state  of  our  popu- 
lation.  The  mode  in  which  evidence  was  sought  for  upon  this 
subject  has  been,  we  think,  on  the  whole  judicious;  and  it  will 
cerluinW  prove  a  great  assistance,  not  only  to  parliament,  but  to  the 
public,  m  pointit»g  out  the  safest  and  mo^t  effectual  modes  of  reach- 
ing an  object,  the  importance  of  \^htc1i  seems  now  to  be  undis- 
f>uted.  There  are  a  few  facts  winch  appear  to  be  so  clearly  estab- 
islied  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  parties,  ami  to  supply 
•o  much  ground  for  refiection,  that  though  the  evidence  itself  hai 
been  above  two  years  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  and  though 
we  have,  on  other  occasions,  alluded  to  them,  yet,  as  the  subjeci 
it  now  fairly  before  us,  we  cannot  forbear  recalling  to  them  ihm 
attention  of  our  readers. 

It  appeared,  from  the  inquiry  in  the  year  1816,  that  not  less  than 
ITO/KK)  poor  children  in  the  metropolifi  were  totally  destitute  of 
•ducalion.  During  the  two  last  years,  however,  much  improve- 
ment has  been  made;  and  the  pri>gre^sively  increasing  number  of 
the  different  schools  euables  ua  to  look  forward  with  confidence  to 
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tlie  tifnp,\vhen  the  opporluiiity  of  education  will  be  afTordet!  tn  thai 
w[iole  of  its  population.  But  here  we  liave  to  remark,  first,  that 
it  IS  iiKlispeiisabh  necessary,  that  the  increase  of  Suntjay-sthoolar- 
should  go  hand  in  hiuid  with  liiat  of  duy-schnols :  in  order  ihal^^ 
when  tlie  chihlren,  who  have  learned  to  read  and  write  in  tlie  latter, 
are  taken  away  hy  their  |>arent5  for  the  purpose  of  iiiakin«;  theifi 
labour  available  to  their  nmintenance,  they  niav  be  secured  from  ilia, 
danger  of  losing  the  good  habits^  and  the  moral  and  religioufi 
principles  which  they  have  acquired*  The  evidence  concuis  in 
sliewinj;  that  the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath  is  tl»eahno!*t  nniveri^at 
cause  from  \vbich  proHigacy  in  ihe  lower  orders  originates  :  it 
shew  J*  also  the  aituchnieut  of  ibe  children  to  the  Sunday- schools, 
and  the  great  improvemenl  in  knowledge^  morale,  and  general  cha- 
racter which  is  almo-^t  invariably  derived  from  ihem.  Of  the  dif- 
ferent good  habits  which  the  lower  orders  acquire  at  these  schoob, 
the  best  is  that  of  attending  divine  worship  ;  and  tliii<  habit  does  not 
leave  them  when  they  cease  to  be  Sunday  scholars.  But  here  a  mo^t 
important  consideraiiuii  occur?.  The  present  chtircbes  and  chuptl?* 
of  the  Estublishmeul  cannot,  v^'ithout  great  dii^iciilty,  fuul  Hccommo- 
dation  fur  the  existing  schools  (a  difficulty  which,  of  courise,  in- 
creases yearlv):  and  tlicy  are  utterly  incapable  of  containing  mnie 
ihan  a  small  part  of  the  same  persons,  wlieti  grown  up.  The  ctrr- 
taiu  and  inevitable  cottsequence  is,  that  llicy  are  driven  to  attend 
diNseuiing  chapels,  in  the  erection  and  tnaintenaiice  of  which  no 
diflicultv  sccnis  to  he  found  from  ejipeme,  or  from  any  other 
obstacle.  Unless,  therefore,  new  churches  and  chapels  for  the 
Eslabli<!ilnnent  be  erected  in  the  metropolis,  and  other  large  placo* 
Mhere  tht^re  is  a  superabundant  pupulaliou,  and  upon  such  a  [>lan 
as  may  admit  the  lower  orders  to  partake  suitalily  in  the  woiship  of 
the  Church,  it  will  be  impossible  that  the  bulk  of  our  people  can 
be  retaiue*!  in  the  national  relif^ion,  A  fair  pruspect  of  rcmething 
ihi'i  deficiency  is  at  present  held  otrl  b)  tfie  purliatncitlary  grunt 
for  assisting  in  the  erection  of  new  churches,  and  the  suii!$crip- 
iion  of  individuals  for  enlarging  those  which  now  exist :  and  we 
have  only  to  express  our  earnest  hope,  first,  that  no  delay  may  be 
suffered  to  intervene  in  the  execution  of  these  purooHCf* ;  and, 
iecomlly,  that  should  the  grant  and  the  subscript! on  lie  found  in- 
adequate for  the  full  accon»|4ishment  of  iheir  eirds»  neither  parha- 
nient  nor  the  pubhc  will  hesitate  to  enlnrge  their  amount;  and 
that  no  shortsighted  views  of  ccououiical  retrenchment  will  prevent 
their  discharge  of  a  duty  which  they  owe  alike  to  (jod  and  man. 
That  tlie  work  should  be  undertaken  iios^  raMier  than  some  year* 
heuce^  seems  a  matter  of  incalculable  importance*  Should  it  be 
fouud  necessary,  in  order  to  its  »j>eedy  agcompU^huieut^  to  tocreas^ 
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liw  burdens  of  pu!*terity,  we  can  only  s^ay,  ibal  posttirity  \\\l\  lja%f 
gouil  cause  to  blci^s  the  present  getierattoii  for  its  decisiuu.  lu 
these  remark!)  we  are  aware  that  we  are  suggesting  nothing  mote 
lliDU  occurs  lo  llie  minds  of  ali  who  bestow  anv  reflection  upon  the 
subject:  but  it  is  our  duty  lo  derlure^  vvhtu  appe:ifs  to  us  the  mosi 
important  corollary,  deducible  from  the  whole  Jiu|uiry. 

We  must  now  beg  our  readers  lo  consider  how  far  the  vilal 
interesis  of  tlie  *  National  Society'  are  luvolvtMi  in  the  measureiB 
suggested  by  the  Committee.  We  nt^ed  hardly  remind  our  readers 
that,  when  lhij»  institution  wa^j  founded,  seven  or  eiglit  years  ^^» 
for  educating  the  poor  of  tlic  establish ment  in  the  principled  of  the 
Chnrcli  of  Bngl^^nd,  it  was  assailed  with  sonvething  more  than  their 
usual  asperity,  by  tlie  svriters  in  a  Journal  tu  which  we  ha^c  already 
alluded  as  seldom  misning  an  opportunity  of  decr>i4»g  or  tliscredil- 
iug  the  frame  of  our  ICccIt  slaslical  Pohly,  Upon  the  earlieft 
promoters  of  that  benevolent  uudcrlakuig,  clergymen  of  high  rank, 
and  unimpeachable  characters,  was  heaped  every  abusive  appella- 
tion, every  sarcastic  insmmition,  whicli  the  ^torehome  of  invective 
could  supply.  'I'he  tern»s  *  minitmis  of  the  church/  *  holy  bigots/ 
ami  '  blnid  zealots  of  a  religious  faction/  were  un^^parin^j^  rd 

to  die  insUtutois  of  the  subscription, — some  of  the  most  1 1  urd 

men  in  the  kingdom.  ^Vnd  what  wa^^the  crime  which  called  fur  this 
•  more  than  common  indignation:' — why,  their  daring  to  give  iheir 
own  money  and  to  devote  their  own  time  and  trouble  towards  ub- 
taiuing  for  the  childjen  of  the  lower  orders,  instruction  in  reading, 
in  writing,  and  in  the  religion  of  tJieir  countr}'.  This  was  *  tfic 
head  and  front  of  iheir  oftejidiiig:*  and  for  this  conduct,  which  was 
noUintg  more  than  tlieir  duty  as  conscientious  churchmen^  ihey  were 
assailed  with  language  which  it  would  not  be  easy  toprallet.  The 
fact  was,  that  this  institution  happened  to  interfere  with  a  favourite 
project  that  had  beeu  embraced  by  those  writers  with  extreme 
zeal,  of  educating  the  whole  of  the  lower  orders  in  a  system  wliich 
excluded  all  creeds,  and  gave  a  preference  to  no  church  whatever. 
But  they  could  not  succeed  in  raising  even  a  temporary  outcry 
against  the  National  Society,  or  in  making  it  a  political  question. 
Churchmen  of  all  parties  joined  in  support  of  the  national  schools, 
and  even  the  dis-*»enters  did  not  complain  of  the  members  of  the  Esta- 
blishment for  adopting  a  system  of  education  for  their  poor,  while, 
by  the  Act  of  Toleration,  they  were  themselves  at  full  liberty  to 
do  the  same.  Accordingly,  ihe  national  school?*  have  not  only  sur- 
vived tlie  anathemas  fuhniuatcd  against  them,  but  have  coiilinued 
to  increase  iu  number  and  in  etlicacy,  and  have  proved  one  of  the 
greatest  blesbings  for  which  this  country  has  reason  to  be  thankful 
to  Providence.  Now,  however,  after  all  controversy  upon  the  sub- 
[ifct  appeared  to  have  ceased,  dit;  attack  has  been  reuewed  by  the 
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Chairman  of  the  Commiltee,  (surely  it  cannot  have  been  with  lUo  [ 
advised  sanction  of  a  Contmiltce  of  the  British  House  nf  Cam-  I 
tnoD!}!)  divested,  indeed,  af  alt  the  grusis  and  apcn  invective  which 
had  been  found  tn  answer  so  ill  htfure;   hut  in  u  mode  far  more  to 
be  apprehended,  *l1ac  He  port  whit:h  he  presented  in  the  last  scHsioii 
recommends  the  House  of  Commons  lo  interfere  with  the  National  | 
Society,  and  to  begin  by  partially  overlh rowing  its  system. 

*  *  Another  poiui  to  wliicli  it  is  material  lo  direct  the  attention  of  Par- 
liament, regards  the  two  opposite  principles,  of  founding  schools  for 
children  of  all  som,  ami  for  those  only  who  belon^  to  the  E^lwblished 
Church*  Where  the  mean**  exist  of  erecting  two  schools,  one  upon  each 
principle,  education  is  not  checked  by  the  exclusive  plan  bein^adopletl 
in  one  of  them,  hecause  the  other  niny  comprehend  the  children  t»f  sec* 
taries.  in  pkces  where  only  one  school  can  be  supporred,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  any  regulations  which  exclude  Dissenters*  deprive  tlic  Poor 
of  that  body  of  all  means  of  education/— TAiVi/  Rfport  of  (hr  Sflcct 
Committee^  p.  56* 

The  pnblt!^hed  speech  of  the  Chairman  enlarges  upon  tlie  same 
topic, 

'  tn  the  first  place,  where  the  town  is  consideralile,  though  the  people 
may  be  of  various  religious  denominations,  no  impediment  to  instruct- 
in«j;  the  whole  aristb  from  that  circumbtunce,  because  there  is  room  for 
schwils  upon  hoth  principles*  The  Churchmen  can  found  a  seminary, 
from  whence  Dis^icnlrrs  may  l?e  excUnied  by  the  lessons  taught,  and 
thr  observances  required ;  while  the  sectaries,  or  those  members  of  the 
ristahlishment  who  patronize  ilie  ^chouls  for  all  without  diilinclion  of 
creed,  muy  support  a  school  upon  this  universul  principle,  and  teach 
those  whom  the  rules  of  the  Church  Society  exclude.  But  this  is  evi- 
dently impossible  in  smaller  towns,  where  the  utmost  exertions  of  the 
wealthy  inhabitants  can  only  maintain  a  single  school.  There,  if  the 
bulk  ol  the  rich  belong  to  the  Church,  no  school  will  he  alTorded  to  (he 
sectarian  poor;  though,  certainly,  if  the  bulk  of  the  rich  be  Dissenlcn 
the  poor  connected  with  the  Ebl;jbljshmenl  may  profit  by  the  school, 
which  is  likely  lo  be  founded.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wealthy  in- 
habitants are  more  equally  di\iticd,  and  the  members  of  the  Church 
refuse  lo  abandon  the  exclusive  |)lan,  no  school  at  all  can  be  furmccf 
Accordingly  it  is  in  places  of  this  moderate  $^hv  that  the  ditTerence 
between  the  two  plans  is  the  most  felt,  and  where  I  can  have  no  doubt, 
that  the  progress  of  education  has  been  malerlnlly  checked  by  an  un- 
bending adherence  to  the  system  of  the  Naliontd  Society.  The  mo- 
dt-ratesi/e  of  the  place  renders  the  distinction  of  sects  most  injurious  to 
education,  even  where  there  exist  the  means  and  the  disposition  to 
cstabhsh  schools  by  subscription/ — Mr,  Drougham\%  Sprtch^  pp>  St  10. 

On  reading  each  of  these  passages,  we  were  forcibly  struck  with 
the  recollection  of  liaving  seen  the  same,  or  something  very  much 
like  ity  before:  and  looking  back  through  the  pages  of  the  Jour- 
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urI  which  had  led  ibe  way  in  ihis  libernl  view  of  ihe  questioi 
discovired,  afler  a  little  search,  in  that  publicatioo  for  Nov.  181 1, 
the  paper  which  had  left  such  an  im|}ression  on  our  memory  ; 
and  frum  which  the  following  is  an  extract. 

*  But  admittit>ir,  for  the  sake  of  arj^ument,  that  this  proposition  of  m 
double  system  is  perfectly  sincere;  and  ihjit  such  a  plan  would  be  at- 
tempted wiih  good  faith,  atter  it  should  have  served  the  purpti&c  of  the 
moment;— wtf  hohl  it  to  be  f|uile  impracticable,  at  least  in  the  deiired 
extent,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing.  The  essence  ot  the  nev,  meth«vd 
consi&ti  in  cconcimizinjr  the  expense  of  educatmn,  by  leuchiiu'  very  Urge 
numbers  at  once-  Beautiful  und  useful  as  it  is,  when  apjlfeii  u>  schoijb 
of  a  certain  siie,  it  is  whtdly  inapplicable  to  smidl  seminttitr:*;  ni  Itmst, 
it  loses  all  »i«i  advanttiges.  One  teacher  now  ^t»jK.rintcnd^  a  •"chotd  of 
1000  or  1200  children.     Wherever,  therehire,  \Ut  \\\iu\e  poor  children 

of  the  di«*lnct  do  not  exceed  this  number*  it  is  exactly  doul  ^ *  -   -k- 

pen^e,  !►  ha%e  two  schools.     And  where  they  do  esceeil  i  r, 

how  are  I  hey  to  be  divided  ?  We  catmot  expect  that,  ol  {in  <•  f  Jiimten, 
SOO  will  belon;^  aUvay^  to  the  church,  and  800  to  the  lifOf  rent  %eris. 
In  soiije  pbce>.  the  sectnrie<»  iiiay  be  very  few  in  numlier,  pcrbapi*  10 
or  15  ;  but  if  ihty  were  20  or  30,  they  are  too  few, — and  t/trjf  iherefore 
can  take  no  benefit  uhutever  from  the  new  .jsn,m.  In  ail  isuch  cases, 
the  Church  oi  l*n^land  poor  may  be  educated  ;  but  the  Dissenting  poor 
must  go  without  instruction,  or  must  conform  to  the  CUurcli ; — that  is, 
must  sin  ssaiast  their  consciences, — ami  (LIKL  OUR  FIRST  PA- 
RENTS) purchase  hwxclafgf  lU  the  frpenAt  of  inttocence.  There  are  other 
places,  howevcf,  where  those  proporii(»ns  are  reversed, — wliere  the 
bulk  of  the  poor  are  not  of  the  Church  ;  and,  here,  the  sectaries  may 
be  educated  under  the  new  system,  but  not  the  others;  or,  at  least,  no 
school  can  here  be  esiablished  where  the  Catechism  h  taught  ;  so  that 
the  poor  of  tlie  Church  must  either  go  uneducated,  or  resort  to  the 
Dissenting  school.  It  is  true,  they  may  do  so  with  a  safe  conscience; — 
and  this  is  the  very  point  In  which  the  plan  recommended  by  us,  of 
excluding  all  peculiar  Catechisms,  bo  greatly  excelU  the  olher,*-^ 
Edinburgh  Hairw,  voL  xix.  pp.  30,  37- 

Thii!»  we  see  how  much  of  the  labour  of  the  Committee  in  hear- 
ing evidence  might  have  been  spared ;  since  the  Keport,  which  w  as 
to  be  deduced  from  ihiii  evidence,  was  readv  drawn  to  their  hands 
some  years  before,  and  in  a  style  so  strikingly  similar  to  that  which 
the  Committee  have  adopted,  that  we  apprehend,  iMdcrman  Wood, 
and  any  other  members  of  the  Committee  who  may  have  flattered 
themselves  that  they  were  throwing  a  new  light  upon  the  matter 
under  conaideration,  must  be  grievously  disappointed  at  finding  how 
little  originality  they  can  lay  claim  to,  and  must  be  ready  to  exclaim 
with  the  plagiarist  of  old,  *  Pereant^  qnt  ante  nos  nostra  dixcruni!* 

We  have  two  reasons  for  wishing  our  readers  to  peruse  the 
irhoie  of  that  iXrticIe  from  which  the  above  extract  ig   taken:  in 
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ttie  first  place,  it  will  explain  much  more  clearly^  than  either 
*  tite  Report'  or  '  the  Speech,'  what  are  ihe  reiil  view  a  and  real 

feelinjjs  which  dictate,  in  some  instances  at  Iciist,  projects  such 
as  that  which  is  thus  recommended  to  parliament  relutive  to  the 
National  Schools;  and,  secondly,  it  will  be  most  edif^iii^:  ta 
observe  with  what  bitterness  of  invective  and  calujntiy  the  patrony 
of  these  widely  spread  iustilutions  were  assailed  at  their  coriniieiice- 
ment,  aiid  to  consider  how  utterly  powerless  all  the  niistatement 
and  all  the  defamation  han  proved,  either  in  obstrnctioi*  their  efforts 
or  in  blackening  their  characters  ;  and  how  completely  a  few  years 
have  put  to  silence  the  month  of  slander!  It  will  nut  be  amiss, 
however,  to  see  how  far  this  f>art  of  the  Report,  which  asserts  the 
impossibility  of  the  children  of  dissenters  receiving  benefit  from 
the  National  Schools  according  to  their  preiient  system,  is  founded 
on  tlie  evidence  given  to  the  Conimitlee.  The  following  is  the 
examination  of  the  Reverend  T.  Walmsley,  the  very  meritoriou* 
secretary  of  the  National  Society,  on  this  stnbject. 

*  Do  you  find  the  Dissenters  are  slack  in  sending  their  children  to 
the  National  School?— I  should  say  tbcy  are  not  slack;  ne  hav# 
people  of  eLI  denominntions ;  we  have  even  Jews  in  the  schouL 

*  Do  the  children  of  Dissenters  go  to  their  own  places  of  worship? — 
1  must  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  plan  of  uaion  ffir  an  answer  to  that 
question,  an  extract  from  which  I  will  read:  *^  That  the  children  of 
each  school  do  constantly  attend  divine  service  in  their  pan!>fi  church, 
or  other  place  of  public  worship  under  the  eslablibhinent,  wherever  the 
tame  is  pmctjcablof  on  the  L/irds  day,  unless  such  reason  for  thdr 
non*attendance  be  assigned,  at^  liball  be  sattsfaclory  to  the  persons  hav* 
ing  the  direction  of  thai  school," 

'  Do  you  find  that  m  consequejice  of  the  children  of  Dissenters  not 
being  expressly  permitted  to  attend  at  their  places  f*f  worship,  ihere  is 
any  reluclnnce  on  die  part  of  their  parents  to  send  them? — I  aai  not 
able  to  answer  that  question,  for  this  renaon,  that  the  only  question  we 
ask  when  the  child  is  admitted  is,  *'  Are  you  seven  years  old?"  * — R(» 
port  of  the  Minuten  of  EiidcttC£i  lSi6,  p*  57- 

Similar  questions  were  next  put  to  the  gentlemen  who  superin- 
tend the  Whitechapel  and  the  Castle-street  National  Schools^  and 
from  their  answers  it  was  distinctly  found  that  the  children  of 
sectaries  enjoy  the  benefit  of  these  esta^Jli^hn»ents,  and  conform, 
without  dirticulty  or  murmuring,  to  their  regulations.  But  the 
Chairman  appears  to  have  continued  incredulous  upon  this  matter: 
for  when  the  Rev.  William  Johnson,  master  of  ihe  Central  National 
School  in  Baldwin'^  Gardens  was  before  him,  he  inquired, 

*  Do  you  receive  the  children  of  persons  not  mem  her*  of  the  church 
©f  England  ? — Yes,  we  do ;  there  is  no  que^ttun  ever  put  to  any  parunt, 
K'specting  their  reli;iion.— 

*  Have  you,  m  tact,  according  to  the  bcit  of  your  knowledge,  many 
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childirn  of  Dissenters  in  that  eslablbhmenl?— Many  are  DtSBenter^ 
and  Dis>senten>  ot  every  de^icriptiun*  J  know, 

*  Ah  nearly  as  yuu  can  e^limaie,  how  many  may  iherc  be  ? — 1  can- 
not tell  ibuL 

*  Are  there  twenty^ — More  than  ihat,  1  might  say  more  than  one 
half  are  Dissenters  j  and  at  this  urar  we  have  seven  Jews. 

'  Du  you  incluiie  in  your  class  of  Diwentcrs,  the  chihlrtn  of  people 
called  Methodjsb  ?— Certainly ;  and  also  a  great  number  of  the  parents 
go  tu  Spd  Fields  chapeL 

'  Have  there  been^  to  your  knowledge,  any  objections  stated  by  the 
parents  of  children  sent  to  this  institution,  on  account  of  your  leaching 
the  Catechism  according  to  the  Church  of  England  ?— Not  one,  except- 
ing in  one  case,  and  that  wtt%  complied  with ;  it  was  one  Jew  boy^  wliom 
WC2  have  at  this  moment,  and  !»ince  that  be  complies  with  all  the  regu- 
lationK  of  the  school/ — Idvm^  pp.  138,  139. 

Similar  questiomt  were  repeated  to  Mr,  Walmdley  at  hia  exanii- 
uatioi)  in  the  present  year,  and  were  an«fwer«^  in  a  similar  inatincr. 

*  It  is  understood,  that  in  Londun  the  Dissenters  do  not  object  to 
their  children  attending  the  National  School ;  is  that  so? — I  believe  that 
is  the  case. 

*■  Do  they  object  to  their  children  going  to  church  on  the  Suitday, 
and  learning  the  Cutecbisni? — I  never  heard  of  any  objection  of  that 
kind  in  our  own  school,  in  Uuldwins  Gardens,  and  1  believe  I  may  add 
alMj,  as  lar  as  roy  uwn  information  goes^  tliai  there  is  no  objection  in  the 
other  schools,  m  the  city.' — Report  of  the  Minutes  of'  Evidence^  1818, 
p.  12. 

It  appeam  itierefore  that  the  sentiments  adopted  by  the  Comoiittee 
from  the  Review  printed  in  lt>ll,  were  not  only  unsanctioned  by 
the  evidence  before  them,  but  were  in  direct  contradiclion  to  its 
whole  tenfif.  Yet,  npon  this  ground,  the  Heport  goes  on  to  recom- 
mend to  Parliufnent,  should  it  think  proper  to  give  assistance  to 
the  buildir»2  of  National  Schools,  to  *  provide  that  the  chddreii  of 
sectaries  ^hall  not  be  compelled  to  learn  any  Catechism,  or  attend 
any  church  other  than  those  of  tlieir  parents.^ 

We  seriously  lio|je  lluit  parliauutit  will  never  be  induced  to  make 
any  Ugislaltve  provisitms  whatever  resix-cting  the  details  and  ma- 
nagement of  chaiiiabh:  institnlions.  The  first  consequence  of  such 
an  inleiferente  would  bt,  lliat  individuals,  if  not  sulTcred  to  conduct 
the  charities  accorditig  to  ibeir  own  judgment  aiid  conscience, 
wotild  withdraw  their  subscriptions  altoi^etbcr:  aiifl  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  look  to  any  par!ian»enlary  grunts  to  supply  that  erticiency, 
^hich  the  zeal  and  beneficence  i»f  iinlividuals  are  cjpable  of  giving 
to   a  systtm  of  education.*     However,  the  njain  object  of  the 

*  Whtaever  local  unci  f>rciWt*r  ctftiilu»Linws  iliuLe  u relaxation  ui  ihc  riilci  ilrnrnii)ci» 
.  (wtikti  rniiBt  ticca«iotiully  bM|>pcii/)iiueb  jiHiditicutiuu  luny  he  sakU  kli  [o  lUt  diicietiaa 

of  ttiose  <aUo  pretide  over  tlie  moaagcuicat,  and  who  (eel  iiUerc*li:d  In  the  pfospetily  of 
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Reporter'^  solicitude  seerna  lo  be,  to  guurd  agaiiwt  the  pusslbilily  of 
the  chifdrcii  of  persons  who  have  separated  iheniseUcs  from  the 
i'hyrcli,   ever   hecomin^   Ci>tine<'ted    with   it,     lliough   it   is   dis- 
tinctly shewn  that  numbers  of  dissenters  of  nil  descriptions  vnlun- 
tarily  briu«;  their  children  lo  the  naliooal  5chooU,  yet  iliat  iinportant 
fact  b  dropped  both  in  the  Report  and  in  the  pruned  Speech;  and 
parfiamenl  is  advised  tn  make  a  law  for  clas'sing  tlie  children  accord- 
ing to  the  refigion  of  ilieir  parents.     This,  it  seems,  ii  done  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Suciety ;  and  what  h  the  con^etjuenee  ? 
It  appear!*  from  ihe  Minutes  of  Evidence,  (Third  Report y  p.  (i2.) 
that  when  poor  persons  enter  their  chddren,  *a  very  lyji^e  proportion 
rannot   devidi'diff  mt/^  wh4T  religious  system   they  prefer;    and 
that,  in  vtrif  many  imlanceSy  they  have  amrceredj  that  the  if  were 
of  so  RELiiaoN.*     Were  the  recommendation  of  the  Report  to 
be  adopted  J  it  would  seem  to  follow,  that  the  children  of  all  these 
unhappy  persons  must  likewise  be  brought  up  of  no  reiigion:  for 
who  shall  presume  to  choose  for  ant»tlier  in  a  matter  of  »tKh  purely 
individual  concern  ?     In  die  passage  just  quoted  from  the  Journal 
of  1811,  we  are  told,  that  the  dissenting  poor,  who  are  educated  io 
the   National  School,  '  muitt  sin  agaimi   their  comcitnceSf  and 
(like  ovn  FIRST  pAniiN'Ts)  purchase  kttotckdge  at  the  expense 
of  innocence.*     Had  an  ordinary  writer  ventured  to  tell  his  reiider^ 
that  a  poor  child  of  suven  years  old,  the  offspring  of  parents  who 
attend  a  meelinj:;*liouse,  cannot  learn  the  Catechism,  and  attend  the 
church,  but  at  the  expense  of  his  conscience  and  his  imiocence,  we 
apprehend  that  few  people  would  have  turned  over  anodier  of  his 
pai^es.     Coming  from  such  a  quarter,  the  expression «  %ve  Suppose, 
must  be  styled  a  beautiful  and  uilecting  appeal  to  our  feelings. 
Leaving  it  however  a**  we  find  it,  it  is  necessary  only  to  remark^ 
that  die  ioucr  orders  of  the  dissenters  entertain,  for  the  most  part, 
no  hostile  feeling  towards  the  £sliiblishnienl,  nor  any  objection  to 
*  their  children  bectnninj;  members  of  it:  in  many  cai^es  they  have 
themselves  seceded  from  it,  more  from  the  want  of  pn^per  accom- 
modatiou  in  its  churches,  or  from  other  accidental  circumstances, 
than  from  any  deliberation  or  fixed  opinion  on  the  subject.     Add 
to  diis,  that  a  great  majority  of  the  seci  ders  make  no  conscientious 
objections  either  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  church,  or  to  the  Cate^ 
chisni ;  and  cannot  therefore  have  any  such  motive  for  w  iihholding 
their  children  from  the  National  Schools.     We  foretold,  in  the 
leading  Article  of  onr   Eighth  Volume,  that  the  benefits  of  this 
Institution  would  be  experienced  by  the  chddren  of  seceders,  and 
we  cannot  forbear  expressing  our  satisfactum  at  seeing  this  predic'-^ 
tion  abuudandy  verified. 

Before  we  quit  this  subject,  we  must  be  permitted  to  mention  a 
few  facts,  which  appear  fraoi  Ute  Evidence  respecting  the  National 
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Socicly.  The  number  of  children  receiving  cducution  at  ils  sckoofff^ 
in  1817,  was  J5J,0<XJ:  that  iht'v  were  not  more  numerous  wasF 
owing  to  the  exhausted  statt:  uf  ils  fnuds,  ^llie  anntiul  income 
amounts  to  no  more  th;ni  I^OOA  and  the  total  amount  of  all  the 
subscriptions  and  donations,  from  the  first  establishment  of  the 
society,  by  means  of  which  it  l»as  conlnbtited  to  the  ereeiion  and 
supjiort  of  those  schools,  is  J9i^00/.,  a  siun  probably  much  less 
than  the  cost  of  a  single  atch  of  one  t^f  tlic  new  bridges  over  the 
Tliamcs,  and  little  more  than  a  thirtieth  part  of  that  expended  on 
the  Plymouth  Breakwater.  Yet  from  this  pittance,  so  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  number  and  the  riches  of  the  higfier  orders  lhri>uuhout 
the  country,  wlu>  are  deeply  interested  in  its  success,  has  lije  Insti- 
tution already  wrought  such  esiensive  and  permanent  good;  while^ 
for  want  of  adequate  rciiouices,  it  ham  been  unable  to  meet  the 
requisitiun  for  foundmg  schools  in  many  other  quarters : 
Et  ditbitant  /tontines  scrcre  atque  imp€ndac  cur  am  f 

We  shall  carry  our  remarks  no  farther.  The  support  of  the 
National  Society  need  not  interfere  with  attention  to  other  Cliari* 
lies  for  Education;  but  it  certainly  ha^  the  first,  and  strongest, 
claim  upon  all  friends  of  the  established  religion  and  constituttoo 
of  their  country. 

Having  now  completed  all  tiiat  wc  feel  it  necessary  fo  remark 
upon  the  education  of  (he  Loner  Orders^  the  subject  which  the 
Committee  were  directed  to  examhie,  we  nuist  next  consider  by 
what  right  or  on  what  pretence  they  pushed  their  inquiries  into  tha 
education  of  fhe  h'hj^her  orders.  The  dissolution  of  the  late  Par- 
liament has  rendered  all  matters  relating  to  itself  or  itsCouimittee« 
as  open  to  discussion  as  any  other  topic  of  history;  and  the  pub- 
lication of  the  evidence,  or  rather  of  such  parts  of  it  as  suited  the 
publisher's  purpngc^  in  a  pamphlet,  woidd  have  removed  any  deli- 
cacy which  ur  mv^hi  have  been  dispoi^cd  to  feel  with  respect  to  ai 
proceeding  of  the  House  of  Commons;  but  wc  trust  that  we  shall 
not  moke  an  imrcasonuhle  nse  of  tlie  liberty  thus  afforded  us.  For 
the  public  and  private  characters  of  most  of  the  gentlemen  compos- 
ing the  Education  Committee  we  can  have  no  feelings  but  those  of 
iincere  respect,  and  must  of  course  regret  that  their  names  should  be 
published^  to  sanclimi  measures  and  Inniruage,  of  which  it  appears 
impossible  that  lljey  ran  approve.  V\  e  have  seen  that  the  orighial 
powers  conferred  upon  them  were,  *  Vo  imfitire  and  report  ttj>on 
the  Edtication  of  the  Loner  Orders  of  (he  Metropoiis;  and  eonsi- 
der  what  mat/  he^fit  to  he  done  rtith  respect  to  (he  Children  of' Pau- 
pers who  shall  he  found  hedging,'  &c*  Upon  their  reappointment, 
ihey  werecntnmi^sioned  generHlly,  *  to  intjufreinto  the  Education  of 
the  Lawtr  Orders,  and  report  their  ^bsertationt  thereon,"    We  have 
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lihiwiie  seen  tbat>  by  \irtuc  of  mch  authority,  and  no  more,  die 
Ciiairman^  Willi  how  mau)  or  liovv  Jew  assessors — 
'  Well  may  we  guess,  but  may  not  tell* — 

examiiimi  most  tDiiiiitely  into  the  great  school  h  of  Eton^  Westmin- 
ster, Wiiichesttr,  and  the  Charter-House,  and  has  caused  to  be 
pi  lilted  llie  statutes  of  the  two  largest  colleges  to  one  of  the  univer- 
sities. How  to  reconcile  these  proceedings  with  the  commissioD 
given  ihem^  is  a  <hfiicylty.  For  our  own  parts  we  are  unable  to  see 
any  conueclioji  between  ihetn,  except  upon  the  theory  maintained 
ill  a  celebrated  Review  of  the  *  Memoirs  of  the  Princcf^s  of  Ba- 
reitli/  rt-lative  to  the  upproximalion  of  tl»e  very  highest  and  the  very 
lowest  ranks  in  society.  Upon  the  principle  of  this  approximation, 
the  Committee  (for  we  are  told  tliat  after  die  chairman  is  once 
placed  in  the  chair,  Ae,  though  alone,  is  ftir  the  remainder  of  that 
sittinq^  the  Connuittee)  wa!«  consistent  enough  in  (jtiestioning  Dr. 
Page,  the  head  master  of  Westminster,  a  school  which  has,  ever 
since  its  foundation,  educated  the  firnt  of  Uie  English  nobility,  upim 
tlie  >uhjeciof  its  examinations  and  elections;  and  then  inimediatelj 
receivinvr  the  tlepusiiion  of  Mr,  Wdliam  Blair,  a  benevolent  sur- 
geon of  Ru«^el-street,  respeciing  the  misery,  profligacy  and  igno- 
rance found  an  the  recesses  of  St.  Giles's.* 

Ah  to  the  distinction  In  ken  by  the  learned  author  of  the  Letter 
to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  tJiat  the  Connniltee  were  atflhorized, 
though  not  expressly  M  by  the  w^ords  of  the  coonui^^ision,  to  exa- 
mine the  hij^diest  cstHbli^hments,  we  wish  only  to  ask — Jst,  whether, 
if  tlie  House  of  Commons  had  intended  such  an  examination  to  take 
place,  it  wonhl  not  have  given  its  directions  in  express  terms?  and, 
'idly,  Irrmi  w  hat  part  ^A  the  commission  really  given,  could  the  Com* 
miltee  infer  tltat  sucfia  mensure  was  contemplated  by  the  House  at 
that  time  ?  The  terms  of  direction  to  the  Committee  are  remark- 
ably dehtiite  and  precise  ;  atid  it  would  be  an  insult  tosuppose,  that 
bad  they  designed  an  examination  of  the  Great  Scliools  and  the 
Universities,  the  House  would  have  enjoined  it  either  under  the 
term  '  ahication  of  the  hw^r  nrders,'  or  by  the  long  sentence  about 
*  c  hi  id  re  ft  j'oHhd  he^ging^'  But  was  there  any  collateral  circuni- 
stance  from  which  such  an  intention  coutd  be  inferred  I  Certainly  not 
from  the  selection  of  the  Committee,  in  which  we  find  the  names 
of  Sir  William  Curtis,  Mr.  Butterworth,  Sir  James  Shaw,  Mr.  C. 
Calvert,  Mr.  Barclay?  Mr.  Alderman  Atkins,  and  Mr.  Alderman 
Wood;  gentlemen  who,  by  their  success  in  the  honomable  pnrsuiti 
of  commerce,  have  raised  themselves  to  the  bi);h  rank  of  legislators, 
and  whose  experience  and  mtelligence,  both  us  men  of  business,  and 
as  magistrates,  make  tiieni  a  valuable  acces«iion  to  parliament;  but 
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who  are  proiiaDiy  some  of  ihe  la»t  members  in  the  House  \a 
would  Imve  been  selected  Cor  a  Comndtlee  intended  to  inquire  into 
ibe  .slate  of  the  Great  Schools  and  Universities.  Tlie  defence  of 
the  Committee,  on  this  point,  is  rested  by  the  Chairman  uf>on  an  ar- 
gniTK^nf  ?o  incom|»;trably  ludtcruiis,  that  we  i\v\^  it  difficult  to  state 
It  c  '  s  witli  the  respect  due  to  his  name  and  talents.     He 

elui.. -.- :.  -L  secm^.  the  statutes  of  the  jtreat  schools,  and  there  dis- 
covered that  the  ptfijons  for  whose  benetit  the  endowments  were  in- 
tended, are,  puupti^set  indt^tntt^  schoiaren:^  he  according!}^  prints 
the  words  FAlIPKUESet  INDIGENTES  in  large  capitals,  and, 
from  (he  similarity  of  the  English  terms,  paupers  and  indigent^  he 
concludes  ihiit  those  establishments  were  originally  destined  for  the 
*  educaiion  of  the  lower  orders.*  Thus  then  it  would  *cem  that  the 
learned  Chairman  docj?  not  know  that  paupercA  and  indigentn  are 
adjectives  sTgreeing  with  scholure^^  and  tlmt  the  words  impK  *  sclto- 
Ian  who  ate  poor  and  in  tcunt  of  fnmtttfivcJ  Neither  is  he  aware 
thai  llie  epithet  pauper  is  attached  to  st/toiarisf  with  the  same  re- 
ference to  his  situation  in  lifei  as  in  the  expressions  pauper  eqm$^ 
pauper  ^etattu^,  pauper  REX,  or,  as  the  English  use  the  terms^  a 
poor  peer  J  a  poor  bishop,  or  a  poor  ktftg,  wiibout  intending  to  re- 
duce the  person  spoken  of  to  *  ihe  loicer  orders*  We  should  have 
thought  but  a  very  slight  Hcquaintance  with  the  history  of  those  se- 
minaries requisite  to  itiform  Mr.  Brougham,  that  even  at  the  time 
of  their  foundation  scholars  were  a  description  of  persons  who 
tattled  above  '  the  lower  orders,'  and  that  fur  many  generations 
f^st,  a  seholarf  wbeliier  rich  or  poor,  has  in  England  lield  the  nam« 
and  station  of  a  geutkman  :  to  tliis  degree  in  society  he  is  entitled, 
by  belonging  to  one  of  those  establishments;  and,  unless  forfeited 
by  his  own  misconduct,  he  continues  to  retain  it  through  life. 

As  to  the  two  universities,  the  proof  that  they  uere  origtuailj 
destined  for  the  poor  and  indigent  is  equally  concise :  It  is  said  in 
the  Letter  to  Sir  Samuel  Rumilly,  d»at  in  the  .statu tejx  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  the  scholars  arc  called  *  PAL  PERES;'+  (an 
assertion  which,  though  repeated  in  ten  editions  of  tlrat  pampldetp 
is  absolutely  untrue;)  and  that  *  in  chusing  the  fellows  of  St# 
John's  College,  a  preference  is  prescribed  in  favour  of  the  niost  de* 
atrvhig,  et  inter  ftos,  i7/«  ^t/i  IN DIGENTIORES/«eniii/  tb^ 
English  of  which  is,  '  and  among  the  most  deserving,  those  wh0^ 
'd  most  irt  need  of  a  fellowship/  Thus  does  our  learned 
i  ,  :er  of  statutes  overlook  the  following  plain  and  notonoui 
facts  I  tirst,  that  the  estates  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  thoat 
tstablishmeuts  were,  at  the  time  when  their  statutes  were  framedi 
die  very  same,  for  the  same  cumber  of  members,  as  they  are  at  pre^ 
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sent;  and  ibnt  lire  buildings  raised  for  tlitir  reception,  antl  the  al* 
lowance  preacribet^  lor  ibeir  daily  diet,  are  neilher  more  nor  less 
liberal  now,  than  wliat  were  given  to  them  by  those  sanie  statutes ; 
all  of  which  are  sutlicieut  prnuf^  of  their  not  having  btt  n  deigned, 
119  he  imaginL's,  for  poor-bouHCs;- — secoudl),  that  provis^iuu  waf 
made  by  the  sanie  slalutes  for  servants  lo  wait  upon  these  paupere^ 
et  indtgeHtcs  scJwiures;  thirdly,  that  the  same  iitatutes  eiijoitied 
that  the  manners  and  condition  of  these  poor  hckofars  mui*t  be 
good,  said  prescribed  for  objects  of  ilieir  study  the  most  je- 
fined  departments  of  human  knowledge  cultivated  at  the  lime,  aii4 
speciaily  directed  that  they  should  be  brought  up  as  members  of 
the  liberal  professsions.  in  spile  of  all  ibese  considerations,  every 
one  of  wbii:h  renders  the  pretence  that  those  foonilatii  n^  \\ere  de^ 
lined  for  the  foicer  orders  glaiingly  absurd,  the  learned  author  re- 
lies upon  three  or  four  words,  partly  niisrepresenled,  and  entirely 
misconstrued,  and  then  exclaim*,  *  I  presume  that  I  have  sjiid 
enough  to  justify  the  Committee  for  venturing  to  consider  those 
great  establishments  as  within  its  jurisdiction/  This  then  is  thit 
whole  of  liis  case,  as  to  the  Great  Schools  aud  Univei siliei*,  and 
here  we  leave  it. 

We  shall  now  jproceed  ly^tb  tlic  exaiiiiQution  of  tb^  Letter  tQ 
Sir  Samuel  Romilfy. 

The  l5rst  objects  of  the  I ctler->vr iter's  attack  arc  the  miuUt^rs  j 
and  upon  them  the  assault  is  renewed  in  various  parts  of  bis  publica* 
lion.  That  an  avowed  opppuent  of  the  government,  the  open 
object  of  whose  political  warfare  is  to  discredit  and  displace  ihc 
mmii^tcrs,  should  sti/e  any  poiilical  occtirreiice  that  might  happen 
during  theinterva)  of  parliamentar}'  business,  to  try  his  foitune  in  si 
pamphlet  against  them,  would  appear  a  metier  neiliier  of  surprise 
iiqr  of  compiaiut.  But  it  rem^uis  to  be  seen  v^hcther  the  jir^seot 
attack  comes  within  the  fair  liiDils  of  party  homlity.  Tlie  matter 
of  Ills  complaiu'  '  /istry  is  two-fohl ;  iir^t,  hechiiiMi 

Uiem  with  n  lii  able  lo  the  objects  of  the  inqujpf 

in  gir  I  i^,  unl.r  10  tlie  educution  of  the  poor,  and 

the  in  iiofahuH<  iiities  ;  s^coudly,  he  iuainuatesthat 

they  have  been  uctuuied  in  this  busiues^  by  parly  feelings,  llie  in- 
teulioa  in  Llie  last  particular  is  very  evident:  as  the  author  is  him-> 
self  iaboming  to  place  the  subject  oij  the  footmg  of  a  party  ques- 
tion, it  b'  rlaut  to  bim  in  transfer  from  himself  to  bi« 
uppQiu  nis  I  havintr  first  stiflt  red  politics  to  mix  ibeni* 
selves  V  il  I  .1  U04J  u)i  pi  '  My  uiid  benevolence.  But  let 
us  cijiritj'  I  ^htiHi'  u  can  i"  'i  th|it  the  ministers  have  been 
aciualtd  by  party  fceliii;^^  m  \\m  mati«r.  Poes  it  ap|>ear  from 
their  having  acquiesced  without  iicrupie  in  the  nomuiatjon  of  a 
iominittcci  cou^iMJng  uf  about  forty  membt:ii^j  auioug  ^hom  threes 
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fourths  M  ere  in  ihc  habit  of  voting  in  opposition,  and  of  tlif  re^ 
main  tier,  not  one  nas  connected,   by  office  or  olbt:r\vise,  willi  anj 
of  ihemselves?     Or  cuii  it  be  inferred  from  the  marked  and  liand-i 
tome  conipliment^  pnid  to  the  Honourable  Chairman  after  ilie  ia 
boiirsof  the  lirst  Mcssion,  by  tbe  leading  ministers  in  the  House  of 
Commons  r    With  respect  to  \m  other  charge  against  them,  of  *  iioi 
ubhingj  to  see  a  zealous  and  unsparing  investicjation  of  charitable  I 
abuses/  he  seems  to  account  for  the  fact  which  he  has  assumed,  \yf\ 
another  more  sweeping  assertion' — thai  ihey  iLre.tiie  universal  friendi 
of  abuses  of  all  kinds^  and  mui»t  therefore  be  so  in  the  pieseiitJ 
instance: 

•Certain  it  is  that  the  present  ministers  have  at  all  times  betrayed 
reluctance  to  reformation  of  every  »jort ;  and  that,  whether  from  inte-1 
rest,  or  weak  coinpliui»ce,  or  feiir  of  ciisqnieling  the  alarmists,  they  Havei 
lo  acted  us  to  jiflurcl  abuses  of  all  descriptions  effect  ua  I  she  Her/ — Lcttc 
to  $ir  Samuel  HomiUif^  p*  45. 

Really  the  learned  Gentleman  should  reserve  such  arguments  as 
these  for  his  next  election  cont<  at.     On  mrIi  occasions  it  is,  \\c  be- 
lieve, an  ancient  and  jmmeniori:d  prtittlce,  to  usctibc   the  dear- 
ness  of  provisions  resultin{i  from  a  ba<l  season,  the  scarcity  of  vvork,^ 
in  conse<|uence  of  fashion  having  migrated  elsest  here,  or  any  other  \ 
accidental  evil,  to  the  machinations  of  the  friends  of  government famt  J 
of  the  ministerial  candidate  in  particular.     The  persons  for  \ihoiiiw| 
the*»e  ^[leeches  and  placards  are  intended,  and  they  only,  can  be  af- 
fected by  such  sentences  as  ihc  above.     What  assignable  or  ima*  J 
ginable  interest  can  any  ministry'  have  in  sheltering  abuses  of  chari-  | 
table  funds  f*     Or  rulher,  nuist  they  not  always  be  njtere!^led  in 
•eeing  such   grounds   of  complaint  removrtl  ?     We  may  be  lold,  i 
however,  that  though  the  nyni^ters  cannot  themselves  have  any  im- 
mediate interest  in  checking  the  investigation  of  charitable  funds^ 
jfet  their  friends  and  supporters,  who  are  trustees  for  such  in»tilu* 
lions,  may  be  aflecled  thereby.      But  ui!l  any  lational  person,  of 
whatever  party,  believe,  that  the  inquiry   will  not  fi!»d  as  great  a 
proportion  of  such  trusteeships  in  the  hands  of  the  opponents,  as 
cif  the  supporters  of  ministry  ?     It  is  Irue  that  t»iil  of  above  twenty 
thousand  charities  in  the  country,   our  author  has  sdtrted  nine 
or  ten^  as  specimens  of  abuse,  ail  of  which  are  in  the  hands  of  per* 
ions  conceived  to  be   friendly    to  his    political  opponents.     But^ 
%hal  does  this  prove,  except  the  spirit  in  which  the  staled  ion  %ia» 
,  made?     ^^'hether  he  lias  succeeded  in  stigmatizing  the^e  person- 
ages, yet  remains  to  be  decided.     What  are  the  overt  acts  of  mi- 
nisters, upon  which  he  can  ground   his  accusation  of  their  bein^ 
desirous  to  screen  and  shelter  the  abuses  of  charities  r     The  orJy 
resistance,  which,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Honourable 
Centleman  himself,  they  opposed^  as  n  body,  to  the  various  provV- 
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siom  of  llie  bii[,  was  directed  ogciiiist  the  iiitended  nomiiialion  of 
ihe  Comtnissiotveis  by  psirlbment.  Conceiving  dial  ihk  appoint- 
meiil  ougblcuiislitutionuily  to  be  placed  in  tbe  bitmJs  of  die  Crown, 
ihey  felt»  a*)  any  oilier  ministers,  Me  apprehend,  would  have  fell, 
hat  ibeir  pubbc  duty  as  its  servants  obbirefl  ihem  to  insist  upon 
tbe  alteration  of  this  provision.  Our  author  juylihes  \m  proposal 
o(  naming  tbe  coniniissioners  in  tbe  bill^  by  tbe  example  of  the 
Comiiiissiotiers  of  Pubbc  Accoimts  and  of  Naval  and  Military 
Inquiry.  But  the  analogy  fails  enluely  ;  and  it  is  surprizing  that 
he  5honld  have  overlooked  a  diistinction  between  the  two  cases, 
which  makes  liis  arf^nrupnt  of  precedent  c|uiie  inapplicahJe.  Tlic 
reply  of  the  author  o(  tbe  Lelter  to  Sir  W.  Scott  will,  we  think, 
«et  this  part  of  the  question  at  rest; 

'  But  Is u rely  it  Cftunot  escape  the  sacjncity  of  rhat  learned  gentleman, 
that  there  is  u  very  large  and  palpable  ditt'erence  between  an  inquiry  by 
the  H<vuse  into  the  proper  expenditure  of  public  money,  granted  by  the 
Houset  and  an  intjutaition  into  the  propt-r  adtniiU'strsitton  of  funds,  in 
no  way  originating  with  the  House;  and,  in  a  great  proportion,  totiiDjr 
beyond  the  control  til  the  House. 

*  The  ahnses  of  public  charitiea  might  be  as  larc»e  and  important  a* 
even  public  peculations.  Free-«.cbools  anci  alms-houses  might  be  as 
badly  adminisstered  as  docks  «nd  navy-yards.  But  the  supervision  of 
them  did  not  equnllyt  and  so  peculiarly,  belon;;  to  the  Hous^;  of  Com- 
mons. The  abuse  of  charities  is  properly  an  abuse  of  aihnini^tration, 
ut\4  peneral  civil  economy;  assuredly'  not  of  parliamentary  trust.  Bui 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  all  offices  of  admiaistrution  are  parts  of  the 
lupreme  mar^istracy  of  the  country ♦  and  as  such  belong  to  the  sovereign. 

'  His  Majesty  s  Ministers,  therefore,  in  this  demand,  only  mntntained 
the  pre row^a live  of  tbe  crown.  They  saw  that  neither  the  functions  jior 
objects  uf  the  Commission  belonged  to  the  distinct  character  of  ihc 
ijouse  of  Commons. 

*  It  is  an  established  principle  of  tbe  constitution,  that  tbe  people 
fbould  look  immediatfly  to  \Ui^  crown  in  all  cases  of  mal-adnirnistra- 
tion;  btil  it  is  the  natyre  of  sucb  Commission  to  exhibit  one  or  both 
of  4 he  llouies  of  Parliament  as  taking  the  business  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  sovereign,  and  cxecutinjj  it  by  themselvTS,  It  is  in  fact,  pro  tanto, 
%  saperseffing  of  the  Kind's  aulliority.* — Letter  to  the  Rigfit  Hon*  Sir 
milum  Scott,— ^p.  n,  12 

III  the  House  of  Comnions,  tbe  Llll  was  not  opposed  at  all.  In 
the  Hotise  of  Peers,  where  opposition  was  made,  it  received  the 
support  of  tbe  ministers;  a  fact  which  ibe  *  Lttter  to  Sir  Samuel 
Ronully*  indeed  somewhat  ungraciously  admits.  In  this  house 
however,  some  of  tbe  tninislers  concurred  wiili  the  majority  in 
thinking  the  powers  and  tbe  objects  of  tJje  bill  loo  extensive,  ami 
accordingly  voted  for  their  curtailment. 

One  of  (lie  powers  upon  wbicb  this  curtailtneut  operated,  M-as 
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lit  tic  turn  of  papers,  upon  wUi 
the  author  of  the  *  Lelttr  to  Sir  Sunmcl  UMmilly*  thus  expresscf 
bimself: 

*  An  for  ibe  clamour  excited  itgainst  the  clause  respecting  title-deedtt 
no  one  who  had  read  aur  bill  could  bt:  deceived  by  it  lor  a  raoment; 
became  the  potoessor  of  a  deed  was  only  obliged  to  produce  it,  in  case 
it  related  wholly  to  the  charity;  if  any  other  matter  whatever  was  con* 
lained  in  it,  he  was  allowi^d  to  produce  a  copy  of  the  part  relaung  to 
the  charity/— p,  12* 

We  find  his  arguments  thus  combated  and  controverted  by  hit 
legal  antagonist : 

*  The  powers  moreover  were  too  general*  In  the  terms  of  the  first 
Bill,  ibcy  would  have  compelled  the  in«li^cr]miuate  production  of  title- 
deeds  and  chartcn.  It  was  true,  indeed,  that  a  power  of  this  kind  had 
been  fjnmted  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  naval  and  military  inrjuiry. 
The  learned  gentleman  can  tends,  hkewise^  that  a  similar  power  waf 
possessed  by  all  courts  of  justice,  and  even  by  coma)issioners  of  bank- 
rupts. Bui  in  the  naval  and  military  inquiry,  the  object  wa3  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature;  the  papers  to  be  required  could  only  be  matter*  of  ac- 
count; they  could  extend  to  no  ini[uisition  into  the  titles  and  raunt- 
ments  of  inditlerent  parlies,  h  was  matter  of  ledger,  and  no  more :  and 
it  is  an  error  to  maintain,  that  such  powers  are  possessed  by  all  court! 
and  commissioners  of  bankrupts.  It  is  indeed  nither  singular  that  such 
an  argument  should  have  originated  with  the  learned  Chairman  him* 
«elf*  There  in  fact  exist^i  no  such  compulsory  unquaiilied  production 
by  third  parties  of  any  papers  or  documents;  and  least  uf  all  of  that 
highest  description  of  papers  (titles,  muniments,  and  deedsj  which  were 
the  objects  of  the  clause  in  question.  The  learned  gentleman  has  mis- 
taken the  scope  of  the  46  G.  Ill,  c,  37.  i'l  the  ^ame  manner  as  he  ap** 
pears  to  have  mistaken  the  rules  of  evidence.  The  46  G,  lit.  merely 
refers  to  the  obligation  of  witnesses  to  afimcr  tjucAtumSf  though  such 
answer  might  make  them  civilly  responsible  for  debts.  But  the  pro- 
duction of  muniments  and  title-deeds  arc  not  included  in  the  words  **  tu 
Qtifwcr  quest  ions  J' 

'  It  is  true  indeed  that  by  the  writ  of  mltpojiti  daces  tecmUf  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  witness  to  bring  all  papers  with  him  which  he  has  in  his  j^os- 
lession ;  but  it  is  likewise  the  right  of  a  witness  to  state  to  the  court  that 
a  particular  paper,  which  he  is  called  upon  to  produce,  is  one  4>f  his 
titles,  and  thereupon  to  put  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  whether  he 
shall  be  required  to  produce  it.  But  thi»  is  surely  very  different  from 
the  unlimited  rtinl  unqualified  obligation  to  produce  all  papers'— l^dicf^^ 
to  Sir  Wiiimm  Scoit,  pp,  13—17-  j^| 

To  us,  we  confess,  this  appears  a  perfectly  satisfactor>  answer?^ 
It  is  plain  that  the  comuiissiuners  would ,  in  the  range  %}(  above 
twenty  thousand  charitable  trusts,  reach  no  inconsiderable  propor- 
tion of  tbu  title-deeds  hi  the   kingdom;  the  production  of  which 
might  have  been  called  for  and  broiis;ht  into  debate  at  the  discre* 
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tfen  of  llie  commissioners,  or,  more  properly  {(peaking,  on  the  sug- 
gestion ot  Htionymoys  informers.  1  his  would  have  ucczisioneil,  in 
some  cases,  the  utmost  peril,  and,  in  many  niore,  a  great  dcgiee  of 
vexation:  the  infallible  consci^uence  of  which  muisi  liave  been,  timt 
persons  of  property  and  resperlabilily,  aliirnied  at  these  procrtnl- 
ing«<,  Wfuild  ha\e  di»ens:raged  Uiemselves  ai*  much  as  possible  frum 
such  clarities;  ant)  ihat  fur  ttie  liiture  all  cuimection  wilh  cliaii* 
tuble  trusts  wonld  have  bten  shutnied  like  an  infection  ;— an  evil 
which  would  have  more  than  counterbalanced  all  llie  gouit  that 
may  be  expected  lo  result  from  ibe  iuquiry. 

The  next  siihject  of  coniplaint  i^,  ibat  the  conmii^sione rs  were 
restricted  to  inquire  inti^  the  education  of  the  poor^  instead  of  ex- 
tending the  inve*lip:ntiou  lo  the  stale  of  educulion  in  geutral  Thy 
reader  will  recollect,  what  seems  totally  to  have  t^scaped  the  me- 
mory ot  the  comjilainaut,  that  the  bill  oriyinated  in  a  Ciimmittee 
app^iiuled  lo  intprue  into  ihe  Education  of  the  *  Lower  Orders';  ihaC 
it  prnfessed  to  be  a  bill  respecliug  *  the  liducation  of  the  Poor/ 

But  for  the  restriction  which  the  Honourable  Chuirniun  de- 
plore*)^  the  commissioners  would  have  enjoyed,  indted,  an  excuisive 
range  over  an  unbounded  tield  uf  iut|uiry.  In  couipliaucc  with 
the  tenns  of  their  appoiulmeut,  they  nmst  have  accurately  scrnti- 
ntzed  and  compared  the  various  systems  according  ici  which  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics  are  taught  in  the  schools  and  academies  of 
thtiw  kingdom  ;  and  the  relative  proficiency  of  the  respective  classea 
of  each  in  history,  chronology,  geography,  and  the  use  of  the  globes; 
tioi  to  mention  modem  languages,  fencing,  dancing  and  drawing. 
Frouj  hence  they  would  have  descended,  by  a  regular  gradation^ 
through  the  many  classes  of  commercial  and  preparatory  sihools, 
iji  which  the  sons  of  tradesmen^  from  six  years  and  upwards,  re- 
ceive their  education ;  till  at  length  they  arrived  at  the  Parish 
j«chools,  Sunday  schuoU,  and  Dames*  schools  throughout  the  king- 
dom* In  die  course  of  thi^  progre!>s  they  would  probably  have 
Iwken  opprirtunities  of  comparing  the  plans  of  our  Naval  and 
Military  Academies  with  those  of  the  Etu/e  i^o/i/techrtifjHe  and  this 
Ecole  Miltiftire  of  our  neighbours  ;  they  would  no  doubt  hav« 
suggested  from  the  North,  improvements  m  our  Latin  prosody  ; 
and  would  have  introduced  from  Uqfj'wtfl  the  practice  of  chauntir»g 
In  urns  by  moonlight,  and  of  studying  botany  at  the  tail  of  the 
plough.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  seminaries  of  female  education 
would,  by  the  words  of  the  enactment,  have  come  e(]ually  widiiu 
the  acope  of  their  inspection^  and  therewith  the  systems  of  needle- 
^ifork,  fancy-work,  aud  eu»broiden*  practised  in  the  boarding 
schools,  day  i>chools,  and  evening  schools  for  youtjg  hidiei^* 
Whether  such  an  investigation  wotdd  have  answered  any  better 
purpose  than  that  of  fumbhing  materials  for  ao  amusiug  appendix 
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to  an  accasional  pamphlet  during  the  recess;  or  viheiher,  in  gc 
ii'utb,  Hn  *  liiqiiir^  into  Educatiun  in  (.ienerar  would  have  been  \ 
all  mure  practicable  or  maie  uAelul  than  an  inquiry  into  Com- 
nit^rce  in  general »  or  into  Property  in  general,  or  into  L*iterature  ia 
gelierait  are  questions  upon  which  again  we  are  contented  lo  leave 
the  decision  to  the  plain  common  sense  of  mankind  ;  remarking 
only,  that  those  persons  have  hhown  themselves  the  best  friends  to 
any  practical  object^  wiio^  by  stripping  rt  of  such  prepoaterous 
additions,  Uuvc  rendered  ita  execution  possible. 

A  similar  remark  will  ftpply  to  the  next  subject  of  complaint^ 
that  *  the  cominissintierji  were  not  suffered  to  examine  the  abui^es 
of  ALL  charitiesi  but  only  of  those  connected  with  the  education 
of  the  poor.*  'fills  complaint  is  hardly  less  extravagant  than  the 
last,  h  seems  admitted  that  die  number  of  charities  in  Eugland 
to  which  the  teamed  chairman's  proposed  bill  was  to  have  extended 
d<»es  not  fall  much  short  of  30,000.  Supposing  them  to  hav© 
been  divided  among  his  four  boards,  within  what  time  can  it  be 
imagined  that  any  one  of  them  would  have  completed  the  investiga- 
lioii  of  it»  seven  thousand  ? — Hie  *  Letter  to  Sir  William  Scott* 
observes : 

*  It  is  neither  a  just  nor  candid  inference  from  this  restriction,  that  the 
ministers  ami  the  House  of  Lords  intended  to  deny  the  eJii4*»tcnce  of 
ahust's  in  tithiT  chanties,  and,  least  of  all,  that  it  %vas  their  object  to 
itifle  any  suitable  inquiry.  Hut  the  lield  already  marked  out  for  the 
Comitiii»»ion  whs  amply  sufHcient.  They  saw  in  fact  no  eod  to  an  in- 
quiry inti>  the  abuses  of  "  atl  charitit^  in  the  kingdom.*  Every  tuwn 
and  almost  every  village  in  the  knigdom  had  one  or  other  of  such  chari^ 
ties.  But  what  commr^biori  in  any  reasonable  rime,  and  for  any  prac* 
tical  purpose,  could  report  on  all  the  ulius-houiscs,  sma!l-pox  institu- 
tions, lunatic  asylums,  lyinp^-in  hospitals,  and  public  infirmaries  in  the 
kingflnm  ?  'I'hc  sweeping  words  '*  ^ll  cu-iairits,"  in  the  original  Bill, 
Would  have  aOWded  adequate  matter  for  a  .score  of  such  commissions* 
The  life  of  one  man  ^vtnild  have  been  scarcely  sutlicicnt  to  read  aucit 
reports ;  which,  if  given  with  impartiality,  woukl  have  at  ka»t  cqttAlled 
in  number  And  bulk  the  vtilumrs  of  our  klatute  law.  It  has  been  cal- 
culated, OS  I  li;ive  befare  observed,  that  there  are  between  twenty  and 
thirty  thousand  of  »uch  charities;  so  that  allowing,  upon  a  moderate 
calculation,  a  page  lor  each,  saying  nothing  for  an  appendix  of  chaiteri 
and  documents,  one  may  be  permitted  to  expre^  a  doubt,  wliether  this 
Eleemosynary  Kncyclopaidia,  however  chariiably  compiled,  would  have 
been  ns  chiintably  read.  Another  commission  must  have  followed  to 
have  reported  upon  the  reporters;  and,  after  another  interval  of  about 
twenty  years,  an  abridgement,  of  about  a  dozen  stately  folio  voiumefy 
might  hjue  been  liihJ  upon  the  table  of  the  House,  but  I  much  fear, 
wirhtjiit  nny  reasonable  expectation  (hut  any  honourable  gentlemun 
uii<:ht  move  lo  have  them  i*e;id  by  tiie  clerk.  Add  to  this,  the  immense 
mu^  of  property  iiiapticHted  and  involved  in  such  charities  ^so  indi^^ 
iuitely  included.     Let  the    Houourable  Cbairiuau  xecal  to  hia  own 
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ifiiiKl  a  few  only  of  tlio!*e  immediately  before  his  own  view.  What 
other,  for  example,  except  ai>  a  public  charily,  is  the  Society  for  Propa- 
gating Christian  Knowledge,  the  Missifjjiary  Societies^  and  the  Bible 
Association^  in  every  principal  town  in  the  kingdom  ?*— p.  21 — 23» 

T!jis  estimate  of  the  work  proposeti,  stupendous  as  it  appears^ 
would  J  we  are  incliQed  to  think,  have  fallen  sliort  of  the  reality.  We 
merely  refjuestour  reader.*!  toreeollect  the  different  charities  in  their 
own  neighbourhood,  withio  tlieir  own  iimuediate  knowledge,  and 
then  tti  endeavour  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  time  requisite  for  a 
board  of  commisstouers  to  complele  a  full  and  tmparttui  iuvesti 
galion  of  all  the  charities  ia  their  single  county.  If,  however,  it  be 
said,  (and  this  we  suspect  to  be  die  real,  ibouglj  unavowed  ifiteution 
of  those  who  claim  such  extravagant  and  unreasonable  fuuctiona,) 
Umt  they  would  not  have  rralij/  examined  ail  charities,  but  would 
have  se/ected  the  ohjects  of  iuc|uiry  at  their  di-^cretioti  after  the  ex- 
ample of  the  parent  committee  ;  then,  indeed,  the  nature  of  the  de- 
maud  is  such  as  to  excite  not  ridicule  but  indignation.  A  power  to 
examine  into  some  cases  and  to  overlook  others,  at  the  option  of  the 
examiners,  would  he  too  manifestly  arbitrary  and  iniquitous,  either 
to  be  countenanced  by  the  legislature^  or  tolerated  by  the  people 
of  a  free  country. 

Our  author  proceeds  to  allege  as  a  matter  of  extreme  regret 
that,  *  among  charities  connected  with  education,  there  waii  intro- 
duced a  large  cla^iS  of  exceptions,  comprehending,  not  oiiJy  the  Uni- 
versities and  the  public  scliools  down  to  Rugby,  but  generally  all 
charities  having  special  **  visitors,  governors,  or  overseers,"'  The 
obvious  ground  of  this  exception  is,  that  such  special  visitors  being 
periOTjs  appointed  by  the  founders  as  their  perpetual  representa- 
tives, to  protect  the  interests  of  ihe  foundations  atid  to  inquire  into 
die  due  execution  of  dieir  beqtiests,  and  being  armed  by  the  law 
with  full  powers  for  so  doing;  the  appointing  a  commisiioti  for  the 
very  same  purpose  would  have  beea  an  assumption  of  their  privi* 
leges,  and  an  interference  with  the  will  of  the  donor'^.  The 
founders,  in  voluntarily  giving  or  bequeathing  prtq^erty  for  chari- 
table purposes,  had  an  undoubUi^d  right  to  fix  n[)on  petitons,  holding 
certain  situations,  whose  perpetual  duty  it  should  be  to  inquire  into 
the  management  of  their  foundations.  The  LcgiHlaturc  declined  ap- 
pointing other  persons  to  assume  the  visitatorial  f>owerM,  upon  the 
same  principle  as  it  always  declines  interfermg  witli  the  proviMons 
of  a  testament,  11  ulf  a  dozen  inslances,  of  visitors  liavmg  neglected 
or  abused  their  cliarge,  even  «itippo*ing  them  to  have  been  fairly 
and  iin partially  stated*  never  could  have  justified  an  abandonment 
of  the  getieral  principles  of  legislation,  or  a  deviation  from  die  dis- 
tiiKt  precedent  o(  former  enactmentji* 

Our  j^ubject  bai  now  led  us  to  die  specific  abttses  in  charides 
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alleged  in  the  Speech  and  the  Letter  of  the  learned  Chairman,  and 
to  his  various  attempts  to  criminate  individuals  by  charging  them 
with  participation  or  connivance.     We  wish  to  premise  that  we 
are  not  among  the  number  of  those  who  doubt,  or  affect  to  doubt, 
liie  existence  of  such  abuses  at  all.     Indeed,  when  it  is  considered 
with  what  variety  of  objects  the  numerous  charities  of  this  king- 
dom Were  formed,  and  how  greatly  local  circumstances  and  the 
8tate  of  society  may  have  been  altered  since  the  time  of  their  foun- 
dation, and  then  add  the  possible  effects  of  negligence,  ignorance  or 
knavery  in  the  persons  into  whose  hands  the  control  of  them  may 
have  fallen,  it  would  be  as  unreasonable  to  dispute  the  occasional    < 
occurrence  of  abuses,  as  to  doubt  tlie  existence  of  vice  or  the 
liability  to  disease  in  the  human  species.     We  beg  leave  once  for 
all  to  decfare,  that  we  have  no  desire  to  see  any  abuse  whatever 
screened  from  inquiry ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  we  wish  each  case 
to  be  fairly  and  impartially  examined.     Where  any  malversation 
has  arisen  frotii  neglect  or  misapprehension,  let  it  be  corrected; 
and  where  from  comiption,  let  it  be  followed  by  exposure  and  by 
punishment.     But  what  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  ? — He  has  singled  out  a  few  cases  as  objects  of 
attack  :  respecting  which  the  evidence  summoned  to  the  Committee 
was,  generally  speaking,  of  an  ex  parte  description;  he  then  pro- 
ceeds to  sum  up,  not  in  a  report  to  the  House,  but  in  a  pamphlet 
addressed  to  the  public,  cases  of  abuse  as  if  proved  in  evidence, 
where,  in  fact,  onef  side  only  of  the  question  had  been  heard;  he 
even  exagget  ales  (as  we  shall  shew)  that  ex  parte  evidence,  tendered 
in  some  instances  by  persons  notoriously  hostile  to  the    parties 
accused,  extracted  in  others  by  leading  questions ;  and  after  tliif 
proceeding,  he  pronounces  against  most  respectable  characters  a 
sentence  which,  if  well-founded,  would  amount  to  infamy.     Hap- 
pily, there  lieir  an  appeal  from  such  decisions  to  the  tribunal  of  pub- 
lic opinion. 

The  iirst  individual  whose  character  we  6nd  assailed  in  the 
*  Letter  (o  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,'  is  an  illustrious  Prelate  of  our 
Church.  It  h  to  be  remarked,  thai  whenever  the  letter-writer  de- 
8i«;ns  a  blow  of  more  than  ordinary  severity,  his  method  is  to  state 
his  accusation  in  strong  terms,  and  then  to  leave  it,  but  after  a 
short  time  to  take  it  up  again,  and  re-state  the  self<*same  assertions, 
as  admitted  facts  in  different  and,  if  possible,  in  aggravated  lan- 
guage. Occasionally  we  find  this  process  two  or  three  times  re- 
peated. 

1. '  At  Mere,  in  Lincolnshire,  is  an  endowment  for  a  warden  and  poor 
brethren  oi'n  very  ancient  date.  The  warden  and  his  lessees  seem  to  be 
well  provided  for,  whatever  may  be  the  lot  of  the  brethren;  the  estate 
consists  of  630  acres,  five  miles  from  Lincoln;  it  is  let  for  only  half-a- 
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guinea  an  acre,  thcnj;;h  it  puys  neither  lyllie  uor  pcK>r*»  rale  ;  and  £2^ 
(I  year  h  rhe  wliolt;  sum  iiJIotaMj  lo  ihe  fiour  brethren.  The  bk]id]3  of 
the  dioce^ie  h  bofh  patrori  and  >ii>ilor;  b«j  has  given  ibe  wardeii^bip  Ui 
his  nephew  J  and  tht^  former  vvar<len  resigned  (t  upun  biin^  promutefl 
by  ihe  samu  firelate  u>  a  Vmng  m  bis  gift.  The  son  uf  thai  righ(  reve- 
rend person  is  Master  of  Spilal  Hospital  in  the  ^ame  couniy.  Be>iide» 
other  landed  properly,  he  ib  in  po»5essif>n  of  one  estate  wonh  6  or 
^700  a  year  itt  ris^bt  of  bis  office;  and  all  thai  he  pays  10  the  poor  is 
£Q7  :  ^.  to  four  or  live  pensioners.' — LdUr  to  Sir  tiamttei  Romtli^,  pp. 
14.  J  5. 

^  2.  *  The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Lincoln  have  ibe  patronage  as  well  u 
the  superiivlendencc  of  Spital  charily;  yet  they  allow  ihe  wardeti,  »on 
of  their  diocesan,  to  enjoy  the  produce  of  lar^e  estates,  devised  to  him 
in  trust  tor  the  pom  of  the  two  parishes  as  well  as  the  Imspiial,  while  be 
only  pays  n  few  pounds  to  tour  or  five  of  the  latter*  The  bishop  him- 
aell  i«t  patron  and  visitor  of  Mere,  antl  permits  the  warden,  hr»  nephew, 
(for  whom  lie  made  the  vacancy  by  proinulint;  his  preilecessor)  to  enjoy 
or  underlet  a  considerable  trust  estate,  paying  only  £24  a  year  to  the 
poor.' — Idcftif  p»  Q5. 

Many  i>er^ons^  on  reading  these  passages^  struck  with  the  iincom- 
inon  acrimony  which  seenis  to  accompany  t!ie  nuntjoii  of  t lie  Bishop 
of  Lincoh^  have  thought  thai  such  an  attack  could  only  originate 
in  feelings  of  personal  animosity  :  particiihuly  as  these  churities  arc 
entirely  unconnected  with  Education,  and  as  the  Committee  could 
not  pretend  to  have  received  any  more  jurisdiction  over  theiu^  ihaii 
liiey  had  over  ihe  expedition  to  the  North  Pole.  We  arc  not  dis- 
posed to  have  reconr!?e  to  so  offensive  a  method  of  cxptainin;;  the 
ChairmaiVs  extraordiuary  conduct  iu  this  particular;  aud  should 
protest  against  attributing  personal  motives  to  any  one,  where  there 
exists  a  possibility  of  accounriug  for  the  fact  in  any  other  way. 
The  circumstance  of  this  very  learned  prelate iiaviug  stepped  for- 
ward on  various  occasions  as  the  vindicator  of  the  doclnrtes  and 
integrity  of  the  church  of  Eu^^Iand,  in  v\litch  he  has,  for  a  Inug  series' 
of  years,  /ultilled  the  duties  of  the  most  extensive  diocese*  »eems 
cause  sufficient  to  account  for  the  hostile  spirit  dis|dayed  against 
him  in  the  above  passages.  But  however  this  may  he,  the  vnterp 
who  has  gone  liiUiJ  far  out  r^f  his  way  to  injure  a  thgnitied  and  re- 
spected character,  will  derive  uo  earthly  consequ trice  from  thii 
attack,  but  that  of  making  his  unfriendly  dispositiou  manifest. 

The  writer  of  the  letter  to  Sir  W,  Scott,  describes  these  passagea 
truly  as  containing  *  a  tolerably  broad  insimialion  of  most  ^ro*»s  mis- 
cotiduct  in  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  not  to  say^  of  coufederMcy  and 
peculation  !'*  And  what  are  the  facts  which  are  to  justify  this  insi- 
nuation? With  the  Spital  Charity  the  bishop  has  no  loncern  what- 
ever; the  master  is  tmt  his  son  ;  nor  do  we  tiud  any  thing  in  the  tvi- 
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ience  which  could  lead  the  Honourable  Chairman  lo  make  such  I 
sertions.    Lei  un  Uhu  examine  the  farts  rclativ^e  to  the  M  ere  charity, 
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warden 
to  Sir  S.  Romill)  tells  us)  of  t 
for  receiving  the  rent  of  thb 

examined  at  great  length,  and  in  a  most  inquisitorial  8l\le:  the 
information  pioiured  amounts  to  thits :  there  is  an  ecclesiastical 
estate,  given  for  the  support  of  a  warden  and  certain  poor  brethren, 
called  BeudMuen  ;  but  though  the  foundations  of  several  buildings 
inav  he  still  traced,  there  bts  not  been  siandmg  at  Mere,  within 
memory  or  record,  any  church,  chapel,  almshouse,  or  any  other 
building,  except  a  single  farm-house.  It  is*  let  by  the  warden,  as 
ecctediatticai  and  collegiate  property  frequently  is,  upon  a  lease  of 
twenty-one  years,  renewable  on  payment  of  a  fine  every  seven  yemrs, 
Tlie  annua!  reserved  rent  is  c£*32,  oulof  nhich  he  pays  the  fixed  sti- 
pend of  of  4  each  to  six  infirm  old  men,  of  good  characters,  not  re- 
ceiving parochial  relief.  Thus  then  is  this  preferment  circum- 
stanced like  many  others  in  tlie  kingdom  \  an  ecclesiastical  estatej 
burlhem  d  by  a  fixed  money  payment. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  at  a  lo5is  to  understand  in  wbatconii; 
the  precise  ubusie  at  which  the  bii^hop  is  charged  with  conniving? 
in  the  next  place,  we  wotdd  iucjuire  wiiy  the  present  right  reverend 
patron  is  to  be  uttatkeil  ratlier  than  any  one  of  his  predeces.sors 
under  whom  this  preferment  has  been  on  its  present  footing  i  or 
why  this  ca^  is  to  be  selected  from  two  or  ihree  hundred  benetices 
fiioiilarly  circumstanced  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  ?  From  tht 
exarninatiun  of  liie  Mrre  charity,  pursued  with  obstinacy  through 
seven  folia  pages,  little  further  is  proved,  except  the  Honourable 
Chairman's  extrufudinary  want  of  information  upon  so  common  a 
topic,  as  letting  leases  on  fines.  He  plies  Mr,  Dawson,  who  readily 
conimnnicalLd  all  that  he  could  kituw  upon  the  subject,  with  the 
same  questions  ten  times  repealed  i  artd,  after  all,  he  misapprehemb 
the  bearing  of  the  evidence,  [q  complaining  that  the  land  is  only 
let  for  half  a  guinea  an  acre,  he  forgets  that  it  is  the  lessee,  not  the 
Warden,  who  lets  it ;  and,  if  the  k^ssee  does  not  obtain  as  good  a 
rent  as  he  might  do,  he  alone  can  be  the  sufferer.  At  alt  evei  ^ 
neither  the  bisliop  nor  the  warden  can  interfere  with  the  ten 
which  llic  lesiice  gives  to  his  letiantB.  The  charge  against  the  bishop 
of  *  permittitt«;  the  warden,  bin  nephew  [son]  (for  whom  he  mad^ 
the  vacancy  by  promoting  his  predece^or)*  to  enjoy  or  underlet  the 

estate,' 


tne 


♦  It  b  umiwmic  lu  obat'nrr  haw  f:ii!iily  ihc  Chtiirrnau  is  «iti«lled  with  tbe  evWcoce  os 
which  he  i;roun<l:i  tii»iisMfrtJoii4,  He  a«kccl  Mr.  0iiw»on»'  Where  doe^i  (he  last  warden 
rMtde  ^~ villi.  At  Cutiiirii^tkiiT,  n<«ar  Bedtord/  QunL  *  W^as  ihal  living  given  him  by 
iJw  Bwhop  of  J-tucoln  l^Am,  Ya,  I  tctktt  if  wai/    It  »tticJ/  was  too  mudi  to  «** 
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estate/  is  surely  Uie  strangest  khid  of  arcusatioit  ever  thought  of. 
That  the  estate  is  underlet,  though  not  proved  by  the  eviduice*  is 
yet  probahl}  the  fact :  for  variuus  reasons  well  kaowii  to  persona 
at  uU  conversant  with  such  matters,  it  seldom  happens  that  for  pro- 
pert  v  It^t  upon  such  a  plan,  an  adequate  consideration  is  reciived. 
But  the  letter- writer  actually  makes  it  a  matter  of  charge,  thai  the 
bishop  peruiitB  ihe  warden,  his  relatiou,  to  receive  less  than  he 
is  jutitkd  to!  That  something  else  was  running  in  his  head  when  he 
wrote  this,  is  prelly  evident ;  for  he  forgot  what  the  witness  had  re- 
peated three  times  at  least,  tlmt  the  present  warden  had  never  kt 
the  estate  at  all;  that  he  had  been  the  incumbeut  only  a  twelve- 
month ;  and  lliat  he  could  not  possibly  receive  any  emolument,  be- 
yond of  7  a  year,  from  the  preferment,  for  six  years  to  come, 

llius  all  the  in!<inuations  against  the  Bishop  of  Lmcoln  fail  in 
point  of  fact,  except  that  of  having  given  preferment  to  h»s  nearest 
connections.  And  if  ibis  be  chargeable  as  a  crime,  bow  manv  pre- 
lates are,  or  ever  have  been,  exempt  from  the  same  imputation  ? 
And  what  principle  is  there  which  ought  to  interdict  them  from 
providing  for  iheir  dearest  relatives,  supposing  such  relatives  to  be 
in  character  and  qnaljficutions  deserving  of  preferment  ?  That  this 
is  not  strictly  the  case  in  the  present  irislance,  even  the  letter- writer 
has  not  ventured  to  insinuate*  And  what  philosoph)  is  that  which 
shall  teach  as  that  the  claims  of  public  duly  are  inconsistent  with 
the  afTeclions  of  nature?  It  doe^  not  appear  what  authority 
the  learned  Chairman  had  received  to  intjuire  into  the  distribution 
of  church  patronage  at  all ;  but  supposing  such  an  inquiry  to  take 
fhiCCf  it  would,  perhaps,  be  found  that  few  patrons  ever  preferred 
W.greata  immber  of  leanied  and  able  divines  as  the  present  Bishop 
of  LincobK 

With  respect  to  the  Spital  charity,  which  is  introduced  ad 
QUgi'tidant  hivldiain^  the  Honourable  Gentleman  might  easdv  have 
learned  that  the  mastership  was  given  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Lincoln,  to  the  Rev,  John  Pretyman,  (son  of  the  late  jUr,  Hrety- 
inan,  at  that  time  one  of  their  members,)  without  any  application 
or  interference  whatever  on  the  part  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln; 
and  that  it  is  in  no  respect  under  the  jurisdiction  of  that  prelate* 
When  we  have  slated  this,  and  that  it  was  as  conrpletely  foreign  to 
the  province  of  the  E  due  a  lion  Committee  as  the  Mere  estate,  it  is 

Sirhaps  uot  iucumbent  upon  us  to  sa^'  a  word  more  on  the  subject. 
ut  lest  the  accuser  should  exult  a^  over  an  admitted  abuse,  we 


])«Ct  that  An  honrdt  Lincotfuhtra  fmnier  itumld  know  m  wh6»e  potfonkge  Uie  Imngt  uf 
another  and  a  reroore  cmint^  might  hupp^^n  to  be.  Had  the  lc«med  gentleimiti  tnkea 
Ibt  1B0R  reAKmnbk  and  tnorc  obvjoiib  method  of  opeuilig  Bkcor's  Liber  Rf^ti,  or  k 
CcMmtjr  tiistor^j  he  might  have  diicoTcrcd  tliut  the  tiring  of  Cardjngtoti  wm  h\  iJie  giU^ 
HOC  of  tbe  fiiahup  of  lincoK  but  of  Triuitr  Cutlegc,  Cambridge, 
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shall  just  mention,  that  the  circumstances  of  this  benefice  do  not 
differ  very  materially  from  those  of  the  last.  The  estates  being  let 
in  the  different  modes  of  leases  for  years,  oii  lives,  and  at  rack-rent, 
afforded  opportunity  to  the  Chairman  to  convey  his  doubts  upon 
the  expediency  of  the  several  baigains.  However,  a  copy  of  the 
original  endowment  being  produced,  it  appeared  that  the  present 
master  possesses  no  more  than  Ihs  predecessors  from  the  time  of 
Richard  II.; — that  the  property  was  expressly  given  to  the  master  of 
The  Spital-in-lhe-Street,  (called  by  the  learned  gentleman  Spital 
Hospital,)  annexing  only  the  condition  of  aiding  in  the  maintenance 
of  certain  poor  persons;  and  that  accordingly  he  does  give  the 
usual  pensions  to  the  usual  number  of  poor,  taken,  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  original  deed,  from  the  neighbouring  parishea. 
To  call  it '  an  estate  devised  in  trust  for  the  poor,'  is  an  unfair  re- 
presentation. The  payment  of  competent  sums  of  money  to  cer- 
tain poor  is  not  the  main  object,  but  only  a  condition  of  the  grant. 
V/e  shall  dwell  no  longer  upon  so  plain  a  topic,  but  only  observe, 
that  this  attack  might  be  as  fairly  directed  against  ecclesiastical 
property  in  every  diocese,  or  against  property  belonging  to  every 
chapter,  college,  or  corporation  in  the  kingdom. 

llie  Honourable  Gentleman  proceeds  to  mention  abuses  in  the 
management  of  charity  estates  at  Wellingborough  in  Northamp- 
tonshire and  Yeovil  in  Somersetshire.  In  both  these  cases  the 
evidence  heard  before  the  Committee  was  er  parte — the  repre- 
sentations of  accusers.  In  the  Yeovil  case,  the  treatment  expe- 
rienced by  the  trustees,  some  of  whom  are  respectable  gentlemen 
of  the  county,  seems  peculiarly  hard,  it  appears  that  there  had 
been  in  that  parish  a  squabble  respecting  the  charities,  and  that 
three  churchwardeiiK,  being  ousted  by  the  stronger  party,  were  car- 
rying on  a  chancery  suit  against  the  trustees  :  the  action  not  turn- 
ing out  to  their  minds,  these  three  persons  go  to  the  Committee- 
room,  and  accuse  their  opponents  of  monstrous  peculations  and 
dishonesty.  The  charges  may,  for  any  thing  we  know,  be  well 
founded :  but  it  is  very  clear,  that  whoever  circulates  such  imputa- 
tions without  inquiring  what  can  be  alleged  by  the  accused  in  their 
defence,  runs  the  risk  of  cruelly  wronging  innocent  persons.  We 
can  hardly  conceive  evidence  bearing  more  suspicion  upon  the  face 
of  it,  than  that  of  the  three  informers  in  the  Yeovil  case.  They 
Mere  confessedly  a  party,  and  the  defeated  one :  the  language  of 
their  depositions  speaks  the  bitterness  of  vexation,  and  the  ravings 
of  disappointment:  in  accusing  by  insinuation,  they  seem  to  have 
caught  the  very  spirit  of  their  examiner  :  witness  these  specimens  : 

*  Arc  ihosc  valuations  exclusive  of  the  mansion-Louse  and  timber 
sold  in  1808,  as  appears  by  this  paper? — Yes. 

*  What  became  of  the  £1,585  got  for  that  ?— God  knows. 

.  '  Under 
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*  Omler  wliai  iiniKority  was  ibe  sale  cffecte«l  ?^It  was  sold  by  auc- 
tion, m  1  iimierstHorl. 

*  By  whtise  jiulhurity? — 1  sujjposc  by  ibc  Irusleea. 

*  Was  any  onler  t>t  the  Couit  of  CUaucery  made?— No»  not  that  I 
know. 

'  Wbo  at  thai  lime  pocketed  ihc  money  of  this  estate?— God  knows, 
I  do  iiot.^ ' 

— *  VViint  ilid  oU\  Hges  do  with  the  rent?— lie  used  to  pay  a  certain 
ium  To  ft  jschont-inniter  at  Yeovil. 

*  What  did  he  cb  \viih  the  rtiit  and  residue  ?  — Gud  knows;  many  of 
the  parenis  oi  ihtr  boys  h»ne  told  me,  ihey  had  nothing  to  bind  them 
oat,  or  settle  them  in  tlie  world. 

— *  Is  five  hundred  and  oild  ptniuds  ppefit  Upon  ihese  a Irns- houses ? 

'>Jo«  nor  yet  two  hundrtd  I  ^h<^lll4l  suppose, 
VVIiii  pockeblhc  residue? — Gud  know*/ 

"We  «;Min/>t  helpsiispectiti*:,  liowever,  that  there  is  another  cause 
which  liLn  proctuTd  these  cl*ariue>*  the  lionour  of  a  prominent  place 
aiiH*ujT  the  learneti  chainnaii's  grievances.  He  ha^  of  late  occu- 
pied ihe  alteutu*u  of  ihe  House  of  Commons  by  attacks  upou  the 
proceedings  of  ihe  Court  of  Chancery;  and  on  one  occasioti  pro- 
noimce4!  ugainst  the  noble  lord  \tl»o  presides  in  that  court  a  studied 
philippic,  wherein  nil  his  (msuTS  of  ridictde,  sarcasm,  and  decLi- 
Diation  were  sutiimoued  into  full  play.  The  charities  of  \\  elling- 
h<»rough  and  Wovil  have  htrn  some  years  in  Chancery  ;  of  the 
former  rase,  indeed,  not  intuii  rould  lie  made;  but  in  iJje  exnmiiia* 
tionof  the  Yeovil  complaiuatiia  the  tollowing  scene  appears  to  have 
been  got  up  vviili  considerable  dramaiic  effect. 

'  To  Mr.  ii^attx. — Did  yoti  ^o  into  the  Court  of  Chancery  soon  after 
the  year  IS02  ?  — Wu  m%liluted  proceedinirs  there  in  1804. 

*  Miov  long  were  you  in  Chancery  ? — Wc  ure  nut  out  yet ;  we  have 
paid  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  poutids,  and  only  received  about  ibrtie 
hitn<lied  from  the  town. 

*  Have  you  found  that  court  afford  you  relief? — Oh»  it  has  ruined  me, 

*  Have  ynu  iVmnd  the  expenses  beavy  ? — Oh,  good  God,  1  have 
wished  in)iielt  out  of  ibe  worhl  a  thous»and  lime^  since  I  have  gtit  into 
it;  it  has  entirely  ruined  me  j  I  had  a  nice  business  which  broti<;tit  me 
in  four  or  five  hundred  a  year,  which  it  has  ruined  :  and  f  have  now  a 
wife  and  lain  fly. 

*  2b  Mn  IVt'lmwfiton. — Have  you  suffered  anything  in  this  court  ?— 
My  heart  it»  Rlmu*»t  broken  ;  indeed  my  nerves  are  so  shoi»k  by  the  losses 
1  have  su»tainef!  by  this  proceeding,  that  I  scarcely  know  what  I  am 
8pe»ktn<;  of^  and  I  liavu  n  wife  and  eight  children  ;  it  is  the  mo^t  grievous 
thing  la  me  that  1  have  ever  known  ;  1  was  a  churchwarden  only  two 
year?i. 

*  7o  Mr,  CiMns, — Wlial  have  you  found  the  court  of  Chancery  to 
be?— Il  has  cost  ine  ab«»ut  500/,  and  I  urn  afraid  I  do  not  know  the 
wurst  nf  it  yet;  I  suppose  the  other  party  will  bring  in  a  bill  agatiist 
us/ — Third  Rfpfirt  of  the  Edttcatwn  CwrrmittfTj  p.  I90, 

Tlie 
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The  ntit  acctisjiuon  ascemk  higher :  we  mean  the  rase  of  th# 
Cro^^don  Charities,  the  visitor  of  one  of  \^hich,  (\V  hUgiCfh  Hospi- 
tal,) the  Archbislitipol  Caiiterbar}%  is  iitsinuatcd  to  have  '  neglected 
or  violated  hrs  dutj»  permitting  or  abetiiitg  llie  mbcotiduct  of  the 
managers/  An  upologv-,  indeed^  is  charitably  stig^eiled  for  thif 
difitingui^ihed  prelate,  on  the  score  of  his  presumed  ignorance :  an 
apology  which  does  not  seem  quite  compatible  with  iherHarge; 
and  for  whiclj,  as  the  accusation  has  been  di:!«proved  iit  all  its  part^, 
his  Glace  owes  the  Ilunourable  Gentleman  no  thauis.  The  tom- 
plamt  of  abuses  is  founded  upon  the  e,t  parU  evidence  of  some  dts- 
contented  pcr>ons,  whose  only  assignable  grievance  seems  to  have 
been,  the  establishment  of  a  school  on  Dr.  Bellas  system  in  the  old 
school- room  of  the  hospital.  We  were  going  simply  to  point  out 
the  injustice  of  making  any  statement  at  all  upon  the  representa- 
tions of  one  side,  when  the  account  of  the  other  party  might  have 
been  aseattily  obtained  ;  and  to  shew  how  much  t[ie  Chairman  mi^ 
represents  ^ukI  exa^^gerates  eveu  the  partial  allegations  of  his  own 
witnesses.  Hut  just  as  our  remarks  were  going  to  preiis,  there  was 
put  into  our  hunds  a  printed  *  Letter  to  Mr.  Brougham/  from  the 
Rev*  Dr,  Ireland^  formerly  Vicar  of  Croydon,  but  now  Dean  of 
Westminster;  a  gentleman,  whom  to  mention,  is  to  praise;  wbote 
virtues  reflect  honour  upon  tfie  high  station  which  he  Bits;  and 
whose  conduct  at  Cioydon  never  had  been  questioned,  till  our  au- 
thor gave  to  the  world  his  pamphlet,  and  his  *  Minutes  of  Kvi- 
dence/  Dr.  Ireland's  Letter,  to  which  is  attached  another  from 
Mr.  Patrick  Drummond,  agent  to  the  Trustees  of  certain  estates 
b<;longing  to  another  of  the  charities,  contains  a  complete  vindi- 
cation of  the  Archbishop,  and  of  his  own  general  management  of 
the  endowed  charities  of  Croydon  in  all  the  cases  in  i^hich  he  is  per- 
sonally responsible.  We  are  therefore  able  for  once  to  give  our 
readers  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  both  sides  of  a  question :  and  thej 
will  judge  from  this  specimen  how  far  it  is  safe  to  give  implicit  ere* 
dence  to  the  other  statements  of  the  learned  accuser. 

1,  'There  are  two  estates  belonging  to  the  poor  of  Croydon,  which 
ought  to  bring  between  1000  and  ;£ 1 500  a  year, and  yet  are  worth  nothing 
from  being  badly  let  on  ninety  years' leases ;  but  into  this  the  Corarais- 
sioners  must  not  look,  when  they  go  to  examine  the  a  busies  in  the  Hos- 
pital, bccuu5»e  thuse  estates  are  unconnected  with  rduculion«  Jn  thai 
Hospital  itself*  they  will  6nd  but  liiUe  witbin  their  jurisdiction  :  it  is, 
indeed,  full  of  Hbuse  ;  but  only  a  small  portion  of  the  cbarity  belongs 
to  the  school,  and  even  that  is  protected  from  inquiry  by  the  uppoinl* 
in  en  I  of  a  visitor/ — iMtr  to  Sir  Sarnuii  Romiity^  p.  l6. 

2*  *  The  hospital  at  Croydon  founded  by  Archbishop  Whitgift  is  pro- 
tected from  investigation  by  a  similar  appointment ;  but  the  evideitc 
plainly  shews,  that  all  is  not  right  there.    The  estates  are  valued  by  lb 
stirveyor  of  the  house  itseLT  at  £%67^  a  year  \  yet  they  are  let  for 
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jC86d;  and  down  to  13 1 2  tliey  fetched  no  more  than  £3S6*  A  free 
Bchool  too,  is  specially  appointed  to  be  kept  for  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Croydon  ;  but  none  has  within  thr  memory  of  man  been  taui»ht»  al* 
thougb  the  masn?r  receives  his  emoluments,  teachinj  another  school  for 
his  own  protitt  and  although  the  inhabitants  have  established  a  seminary 
tipon  the  new  plan  to  ^ivc  education  at  their  own  expense  to  the  poor 
of  the  place,  in  the  very  school-room  which  Archbi'iho])  Whitj^ift  de- 
vised for  their  i^rdtuitons  instruction.  These  abusi^s,  \  verily  believe, 
are  unknown  to  the  distincruished  prelate  who  is  visitor  of  the  ho^^pital* 
Whoevf  r  till*  his  station  in  the  church,  has,  beside  the  ordinary  func- 
tions of  bis  province,  thetuperintendenee  of  a  \iis\  number  of  charitable 
institutions  in  vikrious  parts  of  the  kin*!:iioiti ;  and  it  (s  ijuite  impossible 
thai  his  eye  should  be  always  ftxcd  npori  the  abuser  which  silently  creep 
into  each/— p.  KS»  \g. 

S,  *  Still  if  there  be  aspecial  visitor,  who  neglects  or  vmlales  his  duty, 
pertaitting  or  abetting  the  mi'^C'mducr  of  the  manaf^ei^,  courts  of  equity 
cannot  entertain  the  disciissitm  of  their  proceedings,  unless  ihe  funds  are 
directly  misapplied.  Thus  I  take  it  lo  be  clear,  that  neither  Whitgift's 
hospital  nor  Pocklington  school,  coidd  have  btren  examined  by  informa- 
tion or  petition  to  ihe  Lord  Chancellor,  although  large  revenues  are  ex- 
pended ^  in  the  one  case»  njMjo  the  education  of  a  single  child,  and  in 
the  other,  to  make  a  complete  sinecure  for  the  master/ — p.  27* 

Rcstpecting  Whitgift's  Hospital,  we  must  beg  that  the  reader  will 
pemse  the  following  statement  of  Dr.  Ireland,  which  it  would  be 
injustice  to  abridge : 

*  In  the  inquiry,  instituted  by  you  in  June  last  concerninjj  the  Hos 
pital  of  Archbishop  Whifgift  at  Croydon,  you  thought  proper,  by  a  ques- 
tion to  one  of  your  witnesses,  to  implicate  me  in  a  responsibility  for  its 
management.  Had  you  asked  specially^  whether  my  situation,  as  vicar, 
gave  me  any  controyi  over  the  hospital,  the  answer  must  have  Kt*cn, 
no.  But  from  this  you  abstained,  and  have  left  me  in  the  unpleasant 
situation  of  which  I  complain.  You  have  thrown  upon  me  an  appear- 
ance of  guilt  which  you  can  never  substantiate. — I  must,  therefore,  in- 
form you  what  has  been  the  amount  of  my  occasional  agency  at  the 
hospital,  under  the  sanction  of  the  visitor.  And,  a%  1  perceive,  that 
those  on  whose  reports  you  have  so  unhappily  relied,  have  either  mis- 
informed you,  or  have  left  you  in  a  convenient  ignorancci  concerning 
the  other  endowed  charities  of  that  place,  1  will  present  to  you  a  gene- 
ral sketch  of  them,  and  the  nature  of  my  connection  with  them* — 

1st,  The  Hftipttai  of  Archinskop  IVhitgift  was  founded  for  certain  poor 
people  of  ihe  parishes  of  Croydon  and  Lambeth.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  was  to  be  the  visitor  ;  and  the  Vicar  of  Croydon  was  to  hold 
that  oTTice  only  during  the  vacaQCy  of  the  see*  A  grammar  i&chool  wa& 
annexed  to  the  hospital;  where  the  very  poor  of  Croydon  were  to  be 
taught  freely,  and  those  of  a  better  condition  were  t<i  pay  something  to 
the  school -master.  Perhaps,  for  ab<mt  half  a  century  past,  there  have 
been  no  scholars.  When,  in  1812,  it  became  expedient  to  open  a  new 
school  in  connection  with  the  National  Institution,  it  was  suggested, 
ihaL  the  vacant  gnunmar  school  might,  perhaps,  b^  used,  if  care  were 
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takfn,  at  the  same  time,  to  provide  another  room  for  the  foonder^ 
scholars,  should  any  offer  themselves.  The  proposal  was  submitted  to 
counsel ;  and  the  now  Mr.  Justice  Park,  Mr.  Justice  Best,  and  Mr. 
Serjeant  Taddy,  who  were  either  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  or  visitants 
there,  readily  contributed  their  opinions,  that  the  measure  was  both 
meritorious  and  legal.  Under  this  sanction,  I  had  no  scruple  to  apply 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Cantrrbury  for  the  old  room,  which  his  Grace  iiv- 
stantly  and  cheerfully  granted.  This  is  the  real  state  of  the  offence 
which  the  witness  has  coupled  with  my  name,  and  magnified  into  the 
Archbishop's  refusal  to  revive  the  original  school. 

*  If  the  funds  of  the  hospital  had  been  touched  for  this  purpose, 
blame  might  still  have  been  laid  :  but  all  was  done  at  our  own  private 
expense.  The  ma)»ter  of  the  new  school  was  paid  by  the  subscription 
of  the  friends  of  the  church  establishment;  and  the  new  room,  ad« 
joinin;;  to  the  original  grammar  school,  was  built,  from  the  same  fund, 
for  the  grammar  scholars  of  Archbishop  Whitgifl,  if  any  should  choose 
to  come.  On  recent  inquiry  from  the  present  schoolmaster  of  the 
foundation,  it  appears,  that  not  a  single  proposal  has  been  ms^e  to  him 
for  the  admission  of  children  there.  One  of  the  witnesses  informs  you, 
that  the  inhabitants  do  not  know  the  privilege  they  have  to  send 
scholars.  It  is  their  (»wn  fault.  It  bus  been  repeatedly  announced. 
Once  it  was  done  through  my  own  advice ;  and  notices  were  stuck  on 
the  church  door,  and  all  the  public  places  of  the  parish.' — Letter  from 
Dr,  Ireland  to  Henry  Brougham^  Esq.  p.  7- 

With  regard  to  the  revenues  of  this  hospital,  the  reply  is  brief 
and  conclusive.  '^The  incumbent  had  no  concern  with  them  nrhtit" 
ever:  they  were  entirely  in  the  inanagenient  of  the  warden  and  poor 
brethren  of  the  hospital.  On  one  occasion,  the  Archbishop  having 
sent,  as  visitor,  an  injunction  to  them  not  to  proceed  with  tlie  de- 
struction of  timber  on  the  estates,  they  refused  in  toto  to  allow 
his  Grace's  interference  with  the  management  of  their  property. 
What  followed  ?  Such  a  power  having  always  been  exercised  by 
his  predecessors,  llie  Archbishop  submitted  the  case  to  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly;  who  gave  Wu  opinion,  that  his  Grace  had  'no  right  to  in- 
terfere in  the  cases  described ;  that  he  had  no  other  authority  than 
that  of  visitor  and  patron,  and  that  the  general  management  was 
with  the  hospital.'  So  much  for  the  charge  and  the  apology  ; 
upon  which  the  Dean  of  Westminster  observes: 

•  You  have  recently  produced  your  letter  to  Sir  Samuel  which  in- 
reighs,  with  particular  warmth,  against  the  management  of  this  hospital ; 
and  one  of  the  strong  tendencies  of  your  stfitement  (notwithstanding  a 
needless  sentence  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  disarming  his  resent- 
ment) is,  to  throw  an  obloquy  on  the  archbishop,  because,  for  so  many 
years,  he  had  permitted  the  c6ntinuance  of  a  system  which,  according 
to  Sir  Samuel  himself,  was  not  within  his  grace's  authority!' — Letter^ 
S^c.  p.  12. 

Upon  the  oilier  Croydon  charities,  the  Dean's  reply  is  full,  clear, 
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itid  irrefragnhle.     An4  it  seem«  iIkU,  far  from  abuse  or  ne^iligfiice, 

II  attentivMi  has  bei*n  pai«l  fa  the  interest  of  the  trusts  us  ftir  us  he 
perscinullv  cotuitTiitd.     I  law  ronieis  it  \\wn  lu  be  as^ertt-d  a^  a 
act,  thai  *  iht're  are  two  estates  l>elongiug  to  the  poor  uf  Croydmi, 
fwhieh  onght  to  bring  between    KHK)/,  irn*l    lj(K)A  a  year,  und  yet 
laie  worth  itnihinif^  from  beinj^  hiwWy  let  on  fJO  yejirs'  leases*?     Why, 
lHo  such  thing  appearif  even  in  the  evidence  from  which  it  pretends 
|to  be  taken.    Mr*  Patrick  Drnniniond,  elerk  <iF  the  trnstres  for  ihese 
estates,  the  person  to  uhom  die  honourable  uccnser  was  hi  vain  ad- 
vised to  apply  for  information,  hu^  published  n  precise  slateaient  of 
ylhe  case*    One  of  tliese  *  tvvo  cst'ate.f,'  7  acres  at  Streathani,  is  let  for 
\:}L  a  year,  and  tkh  (he  Commit  fee  were  told  htf  their  nitttexx, — 
[(77v/Tf/  Ri'porf,  p.  213.)     The  other,  Qfi  iicres  at  New  Cross  near 
I  Deptford,  briiip;s  to  the  charity  143/.  ami  fhii  aim  the  Committee 
jircre  told  hi^  their  Kitness, — (p,  *2(X>.)     Willi  such  information  be- 
[fore  him,  .does  this  learned  publisher  of  evidence  declare  that  ihey 
are  *  worth  itolhing' !     One  witnestj  certahdy  declared — *  there  are 
1^6  acres  of  land  at  New  Cross,  by  Deptford,  let  at  14JA;  they  are 
worth  ICKX)/.  thetf  tell  me  now/ — ^Quesl.  *  For  what  term  is  it  let:* 
— Ans*  *  /  believe  a  shiy  ye:ira'  leane/    Of  another  evidence  he  in- 
quired, *  What  is  the  yearly  value  of  the  estate  at  New  Cross,  of  35 
t  [26]  acres  of  land?' — Am,  *  We  cannot  telt;  I  suppoae  MXX)/.  or 

l.>(X>/.  a  year;  but  it  is  let  on  a  Ion*:;  Itaise/ *  Huw  many  years 

are  there  to  run?' — Ans.  *  I  do  not  know;  but  it  i^  mid  that  the 
f  kiise  is  for  90  years/  The  last,  however,  of  these  w  itncsses  of  hear« 
[cay  suggested,  properly  enough,  *  that  Mr.  Orutnmoud  would  be 
^  able  to  give  any  informaiion  on  the  subject/  liul  to  liear  bodi  shies 
of  the  question  would  have  been  iucousistent  with  tlie  Honourable 
Cliairmat»'§  plan.  Note?,  however,  botli  are  lieard :  and  it  is  found, 
tliat  of-^the  ^Zi\  acres,  only  one  and  a  half  are  let  for  a  9<l  years'  lease, 
»nd  tluit  a  hiuldiog  lea^e,  on  terms  extremely  beneficial  to  the  cha« 
rity;  that  the  rent  of  this  small  spot  is  48/^  a  year,  a  greater  sum 
than  could  otherwise  have  been  procured ;  and  that  a  valuable  re- 
%*er5iou  of  well-built  liouses  is  secured,  "^llie  rest  of  the  ground,  not 
being  suited  for  building,  was  let,  in  3  71)9,  for  SjA  on  usual  bus* 
l^andry  leaten,  to  respectable  tenants,  ucitlier  for  9^J  nor  for  6o,  but 
for  ^1  years — and  that  by  open  competition,  to  the  lii^hest  bid- 
ders. 

We  have  no  room  to  say  much  more  on  the  Croydon  case.  WV 
ffhalt  only  observe,  that  tlte  artifice  unt  d  by  the  witnesses  of  tlu! 
Connnitlee  Iras  been,  (and  it  may  perhaps  be  renewed,)^tfi  con- 
found tile  primary  niauagernent  of  the  property  by  the  trustee*, 
with  the  final  appbcntion  of  it  by  the  churchwardens  and  overseers, 
ijoiicernin«;  which  there  have  been  local  disputes*  But  it  is  clear 
from  Mr  l>rummond*i  accgunt,  that  when  l!ie  trustees  have  paid 

over 
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Qvcr  ihe  money  to  die  parish  officers,  ^  their  funetjon  is  at  an  end/ 
And  it  Id  cquaUy  clear  fiotii  Dr.  Ireland^s  statement^  that  neither  as 
trustee,  nor  as  vicar,  is  he  at  all  responsible  for  the  appHcatioii. 
The  will  tjf  the  donor  has  excluded  hiin  ahogetht^r.  By  a  positive 
proviiiion  in  it,  it  is  ordered,  ihat  the  churchwardens  and  overseers 
alone  shull  apply  the  rents  to  be  receiv'ed  from  the  trustees,  Bj 
depriving  the  incutubeut,  therefore,  of  all  application  of  the  money^ 
the  testator  has  necessarily  rescued  him  from  all  legal  responsibility 
for  it ;  and  it  ih  only  by  a  wilful  inattention  to  thb  juctt  and  obvioua 
distinction,  that  any  colour  ol'  blame  can  be  for  a  moment  cast  on 
the  late  vicar. — VVe  will  now  only  add  the  concluding  observations 
of  the  Dean  of  VV^es  I  minster: 

'  This  might  be  quite  suHicient  to  prove  the  precipitation  and  if\ju§- 
tice  with  which  yoti  have  treated  my  name.  While  the  calurany  was 
confined  to  the  penon*  wirh  whom  it  began,  it  was  loo  conteropuble  to 
be  noticed,  But  your  a<bpuun  of  it  compels  me  to  address  you  thus 
publicly.  It  may  Jippear  to  you,  perhaps,  that  I  have  spoken  with  too 
much  warmth*  I  cannot  do  less.  You  have  attempted  a  serious  injury 
lo  my  name.  For  u  considerable  part  of  my  life,  character  wais  alraotpt 
my  only  possession.  By  the  bltfSistng  of  Providence,  it  has  raised  me  to 
alfluence  and  htinoui-s:  but,  valuing  them  highly  as  I  do,  I  would  cast 
them  from  me*  and  return  to  any  station  of  privacy  or  humbleness 
rather  than  weai'  them  with  such  slains  us  you  seek  to  throw  npoo  me. 

*  In  taking  my  leave,  I  will  add  u  general  declaration  concerning  my 
conduct  as  to  Ujose  charities,  to  which  I  call  your  serious  attention. 

*  I  was  never  treasurer,  or  receiver,  In  my  ewn  pci^n,  of  the  mcome 
of  any  of  them. 

*  1  have  never  rented  any  of  the  property  of  which  I  was  trustee. — 
And 

*  From  no  part  of  them  have  I  e%cr  received,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  any  gain  or  benetii  whatev^jr. 

'  I  am  told  indeed,  that,  in  private,  you  have  disclaimed  all  impuca* 
titm  of  this  kind  to  me,  and  thai  you  have  ex  pressed  aft  the  respect 
which  1  could  desire  iVom  you,  for  my  churacter. 

*  I  am  not  ^atislkd,  however,  with  tbe^e  pemonal  acknowledjajments ; 
nor  indeed  can  I  reconcile  ibem  with  the  ambiguous  position  in  which 
you  have  thought  proper  to  place  me  before  the  public/^Lcff cr  ^roia 
l)r.  I  retard  to  Mr.  Brougham  ^  p.  2 1 . 

We  next  come  to  the  case  of  Pocklington  School ;  and  though 
the  reader  may  think  that  he  has  already  seen  enough  of  the 
mode  in  which  such  matters  have  been  investigated,  yet  tiiere  are 
in  this  examination  »ome  peculiar  features,  to  which  we  must 
beseech  hii»  attention*  llnntgh  entitled  •  The  Case  of  Pocklington 
School,'  it  might,  with  more  propriety,  be  styled  '  the  case  of  St, 
John's  College,  Cnnibridge/  The  charges  against  that  society  are 
made  in  the  following  terms  : — 

1.  *  Thus,  Pocklington  school,  with  a  large  revenue,  had  been  suffered 
fall  into  decay,  so  that  only  one  boy  was  taught,  and  the  room  con^ 
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^^rted  into  a  baw-pit* ;  yet  it  has  visiitoriT  (St,  John's  College, Cambridge) 
IV ho,  probably  irom  ignoraivcc  of  the  evil,  bad  taken  no  iiiep  to  correct 
it  before  last  winter.' 

•  N(4€.  *  Kn  attempt  was  made  to  deny  this  ;  but  it  seems  to  be  the 
result  of  the  evidence  taken  together.  At  any  rate,  it  is.  admiitcd,  that 
the  proper  school  rw)m  was  wholly  disused,  except  for  keeping  lumber 
«nd  working  materials/— L<^^fr  to  Sir  5\  Rmmlltf^  p.  17* 

2.  *  Then  what  security  have  we  against  negligence  or  connivance  in 
the  visitors  themselves  ?  Quis  custodkt  ipsos  custodes  *  True,  the 
founders  have  intrusted  them  ^vith  the  superintendance;  but,  where  no 
visitation  is  appointed,  the  founders  have  reposed  an  entire  confidence 
in  the  trustees ;  and  Y<?t  no  one  Iia4»  ever  contended  that  Mry  should  be 
exempt  from  the  inquiries  of  the  Conimissiioners?  What  good  reason 
can  be  assigned  for  iavestig;ating  abuses  committed  wholly  by  trustees, 
and  sparing  those  cftmmitti-d  by  trustees  and  visitors  jointly  ?  St*JohnV 
College  is  visitor  of  Focklmglan  scliool ;  for  years  the  gross  perversion 
of  its  ample  revenues,  known  to  all  Yorkshire,  had  never  penetrated 
into  Cambridge/ — p.  24. 

The  fact«j  of  llits  cuse^  as  they  appear  in  the  minutes  of  evidence^ 
are  these. — ^The  free  grammar  school  of  Pockliogton,  in  the  East 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  was  founded  and  endowed  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  V HI.  for  the  maintenance  of  a  master  and  usher.  It  ap- 
pears, from  the  deed  of  foundation^  that  the  visitor  is  the  Master 
of  St*  Jolin*s  College,  who  is  empowered  to  examine  into  the 
state  of  the  school,  either  in  his  own  person,  or  through  any  fellows 
of  the  college  whom  he  may  depute  for  that  purpose.  Accordingly, 
in  tlie  summer  of  IB  17,  accounts  having  been  received  that  the 
echool  wa^  mismanaged  and  in  decay^  Dr.  Wood,  the  present 
Master  of  St.  Johirs,  commissioned  two  of  his  fellows,  Mr.  Cal- 
vert and  Mr.  Hornbuckle^  to  visit  the  school,  and  to  make  a  full 
inquiry  and  report  concerning  it.  These  gentlemen,  in  consequence, 
proceeded  to  the  pioce  in  the  October  of  that  year,  and  institnled 
a  complete  and  impartial  investigation  into  the  state  of  the  school, 
the  complaints  against  the  master  and  usher,  and  every  oilier  par- 
ticular that  could  be  requisite  for  forming  a  perfect  judgment  of 
4be  cftte.  For  this  pur|>ose,  they  gave  lists  of  queries,  separately^ 
to  the  master,  the  usher  and  the  parishioners*  to  each  of  whicb 
distinct  answers  were  requested  in  writing  fro<n  the  respective 
parties.  This  examination,  the  fairness  and  intelligence  of  which 
present  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  ci  parte  investigations  of 
the  Committee,  is  printed  in  dicir  Report.  Upon  their  return 
from  the  visitation,  they  laid  the  whole  result  of  their  inquiries 
before  the  Head  of  their  college,  who,  in  consequence,  drew  up 
and  sent  to  the  master  a  set  of  regulatioUH  for  the  management  of 
the  !»chool,  with  which  he  required,  as  visitor,  his  strict  com- 
pliance ;  and  after  a  few  months  he  went  himself  to  Pocklington, 
m  ae6  bow  his  diricttoni  had  been  followed,  and  to  judge  whether 
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at  that  time  any  further  interference  was  requisite.  HoweTef 
faulty  the  management  ni^ht  have  been, — to  the  visitor  (whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  coiuJuct  of  the  parishioners,  in  not  carrying 
their  complaints  to  the  proper  quarter)  not  a  tittle  of  blame  can 
attach — since  it  appears  from  the  evidence,  that  as  soon  as  the  state 
of  the  school  was  reported  to  him,  his  conduct  was  prompt,  de- 
cisive, and  effectual. 

That  ^  for  years  the  gross  perversion  ot  the  ample  revenues  of 
this  school  had  been  known  to  all  Yorkshire,Vjs  one  of  the  gra- 
tuitous aiisertions  with  whi^h  the  Lietter  to  S.  Romilly  abounds. 
No  such  thing  appears  in  the  evidence  :  —  but,  indeed,  every 
part  of  the  passages  quoted  displays  the  Honourable  Chairman's 
peculiar  meUiod  of  stating  evidence.  When  he  says,  that  only 
ofie  boy  was  taught,  he  forgot  to  add,  that,  at  the  time  Xif  his 
inquiry,  the  number  was  eight.  The  mentioir  of  the  satc-piiy  had 
not  the  oflfensive  note  been  subjoined,  might  have  been  pardon- 
able under  the  irresistible  temptation  of  a  good  jest.  He  had 
lieard  the  matter  indeed  explained  more  than  once  in  evidence: 
the  master,  tliinking  the  school-room  damp,  and  unwholesome, 
was,  at  the  time  of  the  vi^iitation,  about  repairing  an  upper  room 
for  the  purpose,  and  thus  tlie  lower  room  was  become  a  recep- 
tacle for  building  materials.  But  the  Honourable  Chairman  not 
only  forgot,  in  his  examination  of  Messrs.  Calvert  and  Hornbuckle, 
that  courtesy,  which  no  place,  not  even  the  chair  of  a  Committee 
can  justify  a  gentleman  in  discarding,  but  in  his  pamphlet  has 
alleged  against  them  the  gross  charge  of  '  attempting  to  deny  a 
fact.'  Let  the  reader  judge,  from  their  evidence,  whether  they 
deserved  the  imputation : 

*  In  what  state  did  you  6nd  the  school  when  you  went  there  ?— It  was 
in  a  dilapidated  state. 

*  In  uhat  was  it  dilapidated? — There  are  two  rooms;  I  am  speaking 
particularly  of  the  lower  rgom ;  the  floor  was  up  and  the  windows 
bn)ken. 

*  Had  it  all  the  appearance  of  not  being  used  as  a  school? — Yes. 

*  To  what  other  use  was  it  applied? — That  I  cannot  say;  things  were 
lying  about ;  we  understood  it  was  going  to  be  put  into  repair;  materials 
were  collected  indeed  for  repair. 

*  Was  any  part  of  the  school  premises  used  as  a  saw-pit? — I  saw  no- 
thin?  of  it. 

*  Did  you  ever  understand  it  had  been  so  used  ? — It  was  mentioned/ — 
Third  Report,  p.  J  48. 

One  of  these  gentlemen  having  mentioned,  that  at  the  time  of 
their  visiting  the  place  they  found  but  a  single  scholar,  the  Chair- 
man inquires, 

*  What  was  the  boy  doing? — Ans.  I  can  hardly  say  what  he  was 
doing;  he  was  in  the  coun»e  of  school  studies.  We  inquired  what  he 
^ad  been  doing.    He  was  not  actually  employed  at  that  moment.' 

To 
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To  most  persons  this  reply  might  have  seemed  sufficient ;  but 
the  present  examiner  thought  his  conceit  too  liuppy  a  one  to  be 
given  up  so  easily,  and  repeated  the  question,  three  times  succei*- 
njvely: 

*  Were  the  two  masters  occupied  dihgendy  in  teaching  this  hoy? 

*  Did  the  master  and  ut»ht;r  appear  to  he  diligently  employed  In  tht 
instruction  of  this  Jurtunatt  i/outh  y* 

'•  Did  you  see,  rii  point  of  fact,  either  the  master  or  mher  occupied 
in  teaching  him  at  alt  V 

ITie  persons  thus  treated  are  gentlemen  of  high  cliaracter,  great 
attainmeuLs,  mid  acknowledged  ability;  and,  with  ihe  exception  of 
liiiving  been  educated  at  Cambridge  iuatead  of  Edinburgh,  and  be- 
longing to  the  chiireh  instead  of  the  bar,  they  are,  we  believe,  in 
all  resj>ects  on  an  equal  footing  in  society  wild  those  \^ho  deemed 
them  proper  objects  of  such  contuiiiely*  l^ut  peihaps  it  may  be 
said,  that  I  hey  could  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  their  own  treat- 
ment, when  ihey  wilnt  ssed  ihe  much  rougher  mage  experienced  by 
the  liead  of  their  Society.  The  Mtaiioii  of  Dr.  Wood,  as  the  Mas- 
ter of  a  distinguished  College,  lo  advance  the  reputation  and  pros- 
perity of  which,  he  had  given,  with  s^ingular  devtilion,  nearly  forif 
yesiTu  of  his*  life,  might  have  been  thought  sufficient  to  secure  con- 
sideration and  respect.  At  all  event**,  a  dignified  clergyman  of  high 
character  and  great  talents  is  entitled  to  courteous  treatment  from 
every  one,  however  exalted  in  rank  or  authority.  7'he  learned 
Clnnrman,  it  seems,  thought  olherw  ise  :  he  began  by  taunting,  and 
ended  by  openly  insulting  him;  and  this  loo  nilhont  provocation, 
or  any  inlelJigible  njotive*  The  topics  of  interrogatory  selected  for 
this  purpose,  seem  as  uncouuecled  as  passible  with  any  part  of  the 
business*  of  the  Commit tec»  As  for  the  philological  queutioua 
which  follow,  ihev  appear  desij^ned  ouly  to  excite  merriment ;  and 
will  succeed — though  perhaps  in  a  different  way  from  that  which 
the  learned  examiner  iulended. 

'  To  Dr.  IfiHtd.]  Is  the  roaster  of  the  school  the  parson  of  the  parish 
of  Pock  ling  ton? — No*  ^ 

*  Who  is  the  parson?— I  do  nut  know  who  h  in  ihe  possession  of  the 
living* 

'  Is  it  a  college  living?— It  is  not  ours,  Pocklington  is  a  griimmar- 
school  by  the  foundation,  and  it  is  possible  the  parents  of  the  children 
may  not  Ije  desirous  of  having  their  children  bv  instructed. 

*'  h^  by  the  foundation,  uolhiug  to  be  taught  hut  grammar^ — I  be* 
lieve  so ;  it  h  a  grammar-school  only. 

*  Does  that  preclude  ihe  master  from  teaching  reading,  HTJling,  and 
arithmetic  ?— I  ilo  not  know  ihat  it  precludes  him  ;  but  I  shall  insist 
upon  bi^  attending  to  the  other. 

'  Were  writing  and  arithmetic  ever  tau|£ht  at  the  icbool,  as  far  as 

TOI*  X\J»  NO.  HXXVm,  N   M  yO« 
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you  can  learo  ? — I  believe  it  wts,  by  an  as&i&tant,  out  d  the  regular 
Bcboul  boun». 

*  Did  the  visitor,  or  supposed  visitor,  ever  interfere  to  prevent  bit 
teacbingreading,  writing,  &CC.  as  being  inconsistent  with  the  foODdation? 
— 1  believe  not ;  but  1  can  only  answer  for  myself. 

*  Do  you  understand,  by  mcntia  grmtmatkaiis^  tmtructioa  confioed 
purely  to  grammar  i — To  the  learned  languages,  I  do. 

*  h  not  English  gtBrninfiT  a  pari  of  sdentia  grammaticalis  ;  and  is  not 
the  circumstance  of  thi^  being  in  Latin  a  mere  accident,  from  the  prac* 
tice  of  the  times  ? — 1  conceive,  from  the  practice  of  the  times,  it  it 
grammar  and  the  learned  languages. 

^  Upon  what  is  that  construction  of  words  founded  ? — I  cani>ot  pre* 
tend  to  say;  but  that  is  the  impression  upon  my  mind;  and  I  think 
there  is  another  reason ;  that  these  scholars  are  to  come  properly  in- 
structed in  grammar  and  the  learned  languages^  to  Sl  John's  College^ 

'  Supposing  #cir;i(uigramma(ica^«jr  to  comprehend  grainraar  and  the 
learned  languages,  as  well  as  Eiiglish  grammar,  would  not  then  the 
requisition  be  complied  with,  in  respect  to  the  scholarships? — If  they 
were  sufficiently  instructed  in  the  learned  languages,  no  doubt. 

*  Would  they  be  worse  instructed  in  the  learned  Itinguages  for  having 
htm  instructed  to  read  English  abo  f — There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
answer  to  thul  question ;  but  1  suppose  they  are  to  come  so  far  p»re- 
pared  to  Pt»cklington  school.* — Third  Report^  ^,  152. 

The  cottcluding  part  of  Dr.  Wood's  examination  we  presume  to 
be  that  iu  reference  to  which  the  Letter  to  Sir  S.  Romilly  says, 
*  We  hardly  touched  the  Universities* : 

*  How  many  fellowships  are  there  of  St.  John's,  Cambridge? — Fifiy* 
three  foundation  tellowships,  and  about  eight  or  nine  bye-fellowships ; 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  tbey  are  all  Jilted.  I  understand  there  ar« 
seven, 

*  What  is  the  fellowship  communibus  annis  worth  ?-^Tbat  I  cannot 
say,  the  value  depends  upon  such  a  variety  of  circumstances. 

*  What  is  the  most  you  have  kno%\Ti  ihern  wurlh  in  any  one  year  ?— 
That  depends  upon  a  mans  commons,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
say.     The  senior  fellowships  arc  worth  more  than  the  othen. 

*■  Con  line  your  attention  to  the  senior  fellowships,  and  to  the  part 
ivhich  consists  in  money  payments;  what  have  you  known  any  senior 
fellow  receive  in  money  in  any  one  year? — £\M)^l  think,  is  the  highest 
dividend,  in  money,  I  ever  remember;  and  the  half  of^'UO,  making 
in  all  £^210 :  that  is  the  highest  1  over  remember  to  a  senior  fellow. 

*  Are  the  college  leases  let  upon  fines? — Some  are,  and  some  are  not, 
'  Are  the  fines  divided  to  incrense  the  fellowships? — ^l^hey  are  niade 

part  of  the  college  funds, 

*  Arc  fellowships  increased  acconling  lo  the  amount  of  the  fines  m 
aity  one  year? — 1  believe  our  dividends  depend  upon  the  residue,  alter 
mil  expenses  are  paid. 

*  Are  not  the  tellowships  increased  according  to  the  amount  of  the 
fines? — If  the  lines  arc  greater,  the  fellowship*  must  he  greater. 

'  Besidea 
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*  BesiJeB  ihe  feltowships,  suppose  i,  man  resi<iest  wliat  ajdvantages  has 
he } — lie  has  im  commons ;  liis  ruonis  htr  has  wh^thjer  be  resides  or  uot; 
Le  has  t'illicr  ihe  luiiHis,  or  the  value  of  them. 

*  Suppo^  ht;  does  m*t  reiiide,  and  has  a  comniuiation  for  his  rooms, 
what  are  ihcy  worth  f — The  highest  value  h  i.'13  a  year,  and  the  lowest 
about  ^'4  or  £5, 

*  The  master  has  a  double  senior  fellowsliip  ? — Yes ;  three  junior 
lelloivfthipt^i  or  two  senior  tellowships. 

*  Has  he  any  other  emdlumeuts  ? — Yes. 

*  Stale  them  ?— I  enjoy  an  estate,  which  was  left  to  the  master,  of 
about  .£lOO  a  yeaj\  and  home  other  emolumentB  which  I  cannot  enu- 
jnerate  now. 

'  Are  there  many  livings  in  the  gift  of  St,  Johns? — A  considerable 
number* 

*  Can  they  be  holden  with  fellowships  any  of  them? — Not  one;  tlic 
statutes  forbid  ic. 

*  Are  there  not  livings  in  tlie  gift  of  other  patrons,  lo  which  fellows 
of  St.  Johns  tni^hi  be  presented  ? — There  are  Tive  livings  in  the  gift  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  or  his  executors  or  assign^i,  which  he  devised  to 
be  sold. 

'  Which  might  be  gi%en  to  persons  who  are,  at  the  moment  of  pre- 
jentatioD,  fellows  of  St.  John's? — Yes. 

*  Are  those  valuable  livings  ?— They  are  good  livings,  I  believe. 
'  What  is  the  greatest  amount?—!  cannot  say  exactly. 

*  Have  you  heard  ? — They  talk  of  one  being  worth  about  <£1000  a 
year- 

*  Who  elect  the  fellows  of  St*  jokns?— The  master  and  eight 
teniors. 

*  Has  any  instance  been  known,  of  a  person  nearly  connected  with 
the  patron  of  any  of  those  five  livings,  being  elected  a  fellow  of  St. 
John% } — Yes,  several. 

*  In  tho&e  cases,  were  the  persons  elected  fellows,  known  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  patrons  of  the  livings?— I  conceive  so;  there  was  one 
fellow,  I  recollect  very  well,  who  wa*j  a  relation,  and  I  dare  say  there 
are  other  instances, 

*  Wiis  he  a  near  relation  ? — I  do  n«'t  know. 

*■  Does  he  hold  one  of  the  living*  now  ? — Yes. 

*  Suppose  a  person  was  likely  lo  be  elected  a  fellow,  and  thai  any 
relation  of  his  became  the  purchaser  of  one  of  these  valuable  ad* 
vowsons,  do  you  take  upon  you  to  represent  to  this  Committee,  that 
thai  circumstance  would  muke  no  dillerence  whatsoever,  in  bis  chance 
of  obtaining  a  fellowship? — Not  the  kajit. 

*  If  any  reports  of  a  contrary  tendt^ncy  have  been  circulated^  ire 
they  utterly  devoid  of  foundation? — 1  believe  them  to  be  totally  devoid 
oi  Ibutidntion,  and  entirely  slanderous. 

'  How  long  hiive  you  been  connected  with  the  college? — Nearly 
forty  years;  and  1  have  never  known  an  instance  lo  justily  such  an 
insinuation. 

M  II  S  'Art 
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*  Arc  there  any  other  livings  in  the  gift  of  pnvntc  patrons,  to  ivhich 
the  fellovva  of  St»  John's  must  be  elected,  besides  lljose? — Noiw*, 

"  The  college  livings  go  according  lo  ieniurity*  a*  u!»ual? — Yes* 

*  Hiive  the  statutes  of  St.  John  s  ever  been  printed  ? — No,  never,  I 
believe,  but  there  are  plenty  of  copies* 

*  7'o  Mr.  Hurnbuckk  and  Mr,  Calvert.]  Have  you  heard  the  lasl 
questions  that  have  been  put  to  the  reverend  master? — Yes. 

*  Do  you  entirely  concur  in  the  answers  given^  according  to  your 
experience  and  knowledge  ? — Yea,  perfectly, 

*  Did  you  ever  happen  to  hear  rumours  to  the  effect  to  which  those 
queslionh  referred  ? — 1  cannot  say  I  ever  did* 

*  Were  the  qucslions  put  to  day,  the  first  intimation  you  ever  had  of 
suiipirioii  being  cntcrlatned  in  any  quarter  whatever,  respecting  the 
rumours  of  such  a  practice  f — Yes  ;  it  is  the  first  time  1  ever  heard  It 
mentioned. 

*  But  if  such  rumours  had  been  propagated,  do  you  entirely  concur 
^vith  the  reverend  master,  that  they  have  no  foundation  in  truth  ?— 
Entirely,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes/ — Ibid,  p.  153, 

It  U  w^]\  known  thut  of  all  the  duties  to  be  performed  by  the 
governing  part  of  a  college,  that  of  electing  into  iheir  society  the  best 
candidates,  is  the  most  important  and  tlie  most  i^cred;  and  that  they 
must  discharge  this  duty  under  the  obligation  of  llie  most  solemn 
italiis*  The  questi(tns  therefore  so  repeatedly  pressed  upon  Dr. 
Wood,  amounted  in  plain  terms  to  this ;  '  Are  you  not  prepared,  in 
the  case  supposed,  to  commit  a  palpable  violation  of  your  duty,  ai 
well  as  gross  and  wanton  perjury  f*  Had  the  learned  Gentleman  been 
cross-examining  an  accomplice  at  the  Old  Bailev,  such  questioni 
might  possibly  have  been  tolerated.  But  it  will  hardly  be  alleged 
ihat  these  interrogatories  had  the  least  conneclion  with  any  part  of 
his  duty  as  Chairman  :  and  if  there  be  found  any  person  ca|iable  of 
approving  or  vindicating  such  a  use  of  the  privileges  of  the  House 
t>f  Commons,  with  him  we  should  chose  to  decline  all  discussion 
—jmlkiojyuatur  mo.  We  know  not  where  the  Honourable  Gen- 
tleman cuuld  have  picked  up  the  pitiful  and  improbable  piece  of 
diander,  which  he  alleged  as  the  ground  of  his  questions ;  bttt  w*e 
imderstand  that  at  Cambridge  no  such  rumour  had  ever  been  heard 
uf.*  That  the  aftVoi»l  was  intended  personally  for  Dr.  VV'ood,  wc 
neither  insinuate  nor  believe:  it  was  meant,  we  are  convinced^ 
merely  as  a  slur  upon  the  society  over  which  he  presided;  but  ad« 
dressed  as  it  wan  lo  the  Master,  whose  own  character  must  necessarily 

■-    -"  *--       -  —^ 9- 

•  Hati  Jiny  inr)utry  been  made  reipecring  Dr.  Wood  in  hia  own  UnivcrsUj*  hit  ac* 
coicr  HcuilfJ  probultlv  Imvc  heard  some  m^uncfrs  of  diitntemted  coaduci,  which  lui^ht 
liave  rhfi'kccl  i\w  &fi4rh  of  'nuch  tnterrogsturtea  :  he  ini|(ht  have  chanced  to  learn  thist 
lUi\  geiitieiiiau  wttt  ikiC  miiy  dblthgubht'd  for  scrupulout  atttmtioii  to  the  dutlfs  uf 
his  atatiurit  but  thit  he  has  recently  giveu  itibfrtimtJal  proofs  of  rci|;Mrd  for  the  iiUc* 
rriii  of  his  cotlegc,  bj  bejicfactiufii  to  tlie  amouut  of  several  thous4ud  potindsj  coti^ 
ferred  \a  ihe  least  ostonUtiooi  lastuier,  Hud  for  purpMSCi  tiic-  niott  bciic^ciAl* 

be 
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he  so  much  implicated  in  llic  calmiiny,  it  surely  partook  somewhat 
of  the  nalnre  of  a  personal  insult.  In  his  subsequent  pamphirt,  ihe 
Chairman,  far  from  making  any  reparation,  insinuates  that  Dr.  Wood 
was  guilty  of  conniving  at  the  abuses  of  Pocklingtoii  school — a 
charge  contradicted  by  the  evidence,  and  bearing,  besides,  its  own 
refutatioji  upon  its  face*  Is  it  nol  self-evident  thai  Dr*  Wood  must 
feel,  im  master  of  St*  John's,  a  direct  interest  in  the  good  manage* 
meiit  and  prosperity  of  a  school  connected  w'nh  his  college  ? 

This^  then,  is  what  the  correspondent  of  Sir  8*  Romilly  calls, 
hardh/  hmchirtg  the  Uttiversities ;  and  it  is  meant,  we  presume,  as 
a  gentle  specimen  of  the  manner  in  whicli  lie  intends  to  handle 
them,  should  he  succeed  in  dragging  them  to  the  Bar  of  a  Com- 
mittee, over  which  he  shall  preside,  in  the  ensuing  session.  But 
we  cannot  lielp  anticipating  that  he  will,  sonic  time  or  other,  see 
cause  to  repent  the  having  indulged  himself  in  such  an  exploit : 


• (cmpus  eriif  magna  cum  opt  are  tit  cm  turn 

I  a  tact  urn  Pailanta. 

*  You  had  a  Parson  to  romi^'  (says  Lord  Bolingbroke*s  fa- 
mous Dedication  to  Sir  R.  Walpolc,  in  allusion  to  the  prosecution 
of  Sacheverell,)  *  You  had  a  P arson  to  roast;  (for  such  1  think  was 
the  decent  language  of  the  lime)  and,  to  carry  on  the  allegf>ry,  yoa 
roasted  liim  at  so  fierce  a  fire  tliat  f/rm  Imrmd  ifoitt  selves'^ 

The  individual,  however,  upon  whose  cliaracter  the  greatest 
efforts  are  made  to  infiict  a  wound,  is  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  oue  of 
the  governors  of  St.  Bees  school,  in  Cumberland, 

1.  *  It  should  !jcem  too,  that  St.  Bees  school  is  equally  exempted. 
But  that  its  iitikirs  merit  investigation  clearly  appears  by  die  evidence; 
iwT  we  there  Unci  tbat  Ieai>es  of  its  land  were  granted  at  a  remote  period, 
fur  1000  years,  at  a  very  low  fi\ed  rent;  tfiHt  at  a  metre  recent  dale, 
the  valuable  minerals  wert'  leased  at  n  mere  trifle  (3A  l-k.)  for  the  term 
of  8  or  9^0  years,  to  one  of  the  truster*  ;  that  one  of  the  present  trustees 
now  enjoys  the  lease;  and  that  a  decided  majorily  of  the  others  arc 
clergymen,  holding  liviags  umier  him,  wnd  suppDrting  liiin  in  \m  ina- 
na^ettient  of  the  concern.  As  none  of  them  have  made  any  attempt  to 
set  a^de  a  lease  which  every  one  must  perceive  to  he  utterly  void,  and 
as  one  of  their  number  has  expressed  hiis  apprehensions  of  engaging  in  a 
contest  with  so  ]>ovverrul  an  adversary,  it  may  be  presumed  that  such 
considerations  alone  could  deter  them  from  perttirming  what  was  ob- 
viously their  duty  to  the  charity;  and  the  inference  is  irresistible,  that 


*  Wc  Jmve  been  ai«9iir«d  that  in  Mtme  of  the  scenes  of  thti  ^otl,  Mt\l\\  whicli  the  pro> 
cecding^  of  the  Cummitiee  Hbomid^  the  feiinied  ChHirnian  hitn&L'ir  mui  nal  onty  »ote 
Examiner,  but  had  no  other  UAnsor  near  HU  chair  than  ii  Scotch  Lord,  iiol  a  mcnjber  of 
either  JldUie  of  Purharoeut ;  ttid  itint  on  othf^r  QccaMoni  young  geiitknKti  of  wit  and 
pie«»ur^  aLiout  town  were  incited  to  be  ftpcctators  of  the  tport,  when  a  retnictofj^  fgtor 
wu  to  be  turned  out  for  tlte  duy.  Is  ifiiii  the  Icgiticuutc  coiupo»ition  of  ti  roniridttec  «>f 
flic  Uauic  of  CoiDOMni  ^ 

If  M  3  thii 
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this  was  exactly  a  case  which  deroanded  the  interpasittoD  of  the  com- 
misiiotiers.  The  rent  is  about  100/,,  the  value  of  the  teneuienU  beii% 
above  8000/.  a  yt'ar/-— Lc/ftr  to  Sir  Satnuil  Ramiiijf,  p.  \7* 

2,  *  We  were  equally  umibfe  to  ascertafii  how  much  in  value  of  tl 
St.  Bees  school  property  rciiiftined  in  the  hands  of  the  noble  lord,  wb 
sustains  la  hi$  oun  person  the  double  character  of  trustee  and  lessee/ 
p.  22. 

3*  — *  not  to  mtiHiply  in<»tanc€'i»,  the  venerable  head  of  a  College 
Oxford  was  deterred  from  espoMng  the  Si.  I^es  case,  by  the  d 
of  ft  conBict  with  his  powerhil  toileajEue,  bel(ire  a  tribuniil  where  ft 
long  purse  is  as  essential  as  a  good  c»iuse/ — p.  '28. 

4.  *  St)  determined  was  I  toavuii!  every  thing  whicli  nti^'ht  leaif  tusucK 
imputations,  (t.  e.  of  political  feelings,)  that  /  interfered  at  the  West- 
morland election  to  prevent  any  allusion  from  being  made  to  the  case 
of  St.  Bees  school,  and  umthrmly  rcfrntd  accts.^  to  the  cxidcncc  touch* 
ing  that  extraordinary  affair  to  per&ons  who  inigbt  us«  it  for  the  pur- 
pohes  of  the  con  lest.* — p.  4*2. 

These  passages,  injurious  as  they  may  appear,  are  still  less  so 
than  the  method  pur>»ued  ia  selecting  the  evulence  upon  which  ihey 
pretend  to  be  founded.  Upon  the  last  of  them,  ho\\tj\er,  we  mu^ 
m  passings  make  one  or  two  remarksi»  before  we  proceed  to  the 
evidence,  Fir^l,  it  niav  be  wcjiih  whili*  to  reconl,  as  matter  of  fact, 
not  for  the  present  age  but  for  posteiit),  that  at  the  very  moment 
when  this  attack  upon  l^rd  Lousdtile  \^as  instituted  in  the  Com- 
mittee, the  Hoiiourable  Chairman  of  that  Ci)mmittee  waii  canvassing, 
by  himself  and  his  friends,  the  Ci)uulv  of  \\'cstme»rland,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  family  interest  of  the  noble  lord.  Secondly,  (what  is 
a  far  more  curious  and  important  mutter,)  it  appears  that,  during 
the  contest  for  Westmorland,  that  is,  after  the  dinfeohition  of  the 
House  of  Commons  by  which  the  Committee  had  been  appointed, 
and  when  not  only  no  Committee  of  which  our  aullior  cuuld  be 
Chairinati^  but  no  Parliament  of  which  he  could  be  u  member,  was 
in  existence,  he  nevei  ibeless  retained  some  mysterious  power  of 
rvfusitipn  ftfccxs  to  ffw  evidrnce  collected  by  the  Commitlee  over 
which  he  had  presided.  Thai  lie  deemed  hinjself  to  have  authority 
to  puttinh  n  in  the  whole  or  in  part,  we  have  suflicient  proofs  io 
tlie  pamphlets  belbre  y«* 

That  any  member  of  Farliament  should  exercise  sn  complete  And 
arbitrary  u  tlominion  over  the  archives  of  a  Committee,  become,  by 
preseiuatiou  to  the  House,  the  properly  of  the  House  itself,  as  to 
be  able  to  give  or  to  withhold  just  so  much  of  the  information  con- 
tained in  them  as  to  hnn,  in  his  wisdom,  mi^ht  seem  ex|>edienl; 
and,  moreover,  to  give  to  some  persons,  and  to  withhold  from 
others,  the  libeity  of  access  to  them, — would  strike  us  as  a  singular 
anomaly  in  the  practice  of  our  parliamentary  constitution:  but  that 
this  same  domimou  should  be  exercised  by  a  gentleman,  not  a 
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ineoibcr  of  Farliametit,  over  the  archives  of  a  dissohed  Ilotise  of 
Commons,  wljich  House,  before  itsdissalutioii,  had  paijsed  an  order 
for  printing  thein,  not  partially  btit  generally,  and  had  not  (so  far  its 
appears)  denied  *  access  to  iheni^  to  any  subject  of  the  reahn, — 
this,  we  cotife^s,  is  altogether  beyond  our  comprehension.  We  do 
Dot  immediately  recollect  any  order  of  the  expinng  House  of  Com- 
mons for  constituting  a  cmto!>  of  its  suspended  functions  and  autho- 
rities. The  right,  therefore,  tJius  notoriously  exercised,  oud  somewhat 
atrangely  avowed,  by  our  author  was  not  conveyed  to  liim  by  any 
delegation.  The  only  remaining  salutioii  nuist  be,  that  such  right 
inhere!)  in  this  bighlv  privileged  individual  by  some  political  idio5}n- 
crasy,  which  makes  his  character  of  Chairman,  as  well  as  of  Mem- 
ber, indestructible;  and  that  while  with  respect  to  every  other 
component  part  of  a  Parliament  the  Crown  is  artucd  by  the  Con- 
stitution with  an  effective  power  of  dissohuion,  this  Honourable 
Member  alone  braves  the  stroke,  and  stands^  like  a  column  among 
jruins,  *  immortal  and  unchanged/ 

As  to  the  motives  of  the  learned  Chairman's  boasted  interference 
lo  prevent  the  evidence  from  being  read,  we  have  of  course  nothing 
to  sav  :  but  as  to  the  effect  of  it,  did  he  never  hear  that  exaggerated 
rum  ours  p  incapable  of  being  brought  to  strict  investigation,  are  far 
more  efhcacions  instruments  of  slander  than  evidence,  even  ex  parte 
evidence,  fairly  submitted  to  that  test? 

Another  instance  of  the  extraordinary  powers  vested  in  this  Ho- 
nourable Member  appears  on  the  face  ui^  ihe  report  itself*  About 
the  90th  of  May,  it  seems,  that  he  had  sent  to  the  Rev,  Mr.  Bradley 
for  some  documents  relative  lo  the  scIk>o1;  Mr.  Bradley's  answer 
is  dated  the  I5th  June,  1818,  (tive  days  after  the  dissolution  of 
parliament,)  and  yet  this  answer  is  inserted  as  delivered  in  and  r^ad 
to  the  Committee  on  the  30lh  May.  The  peculiar  chronology 
by  which  the  Ijth  of  June  is  made  to  occur  on  the  .'JOth  of  May, 
and  the  anticipated  birth  by  which  a  letter,  written  after  not  onfy 
the  Committee  but  the  House  itself  was  di^^olved,  comes  to  light 
by  order  of  the  dissolved  House  as  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
dissolved  Committee,  are,  no  doubt,  emanations  of  that  portentous 
immunity  from  the  ordinary  laws  of  parliamentary  existence,  of 
which  the  learned  Oiairman  is  the  firnt  and  only  specimen . 

Tlje  manner  in  w  hich  the  St*  Bees  case  is  slated  in  the  Letter  to 
Sir  Samuel  Komilly  would  lead  any  one,  at  tirst  sight,  to  imagine 
that  the  present  Earl  of  L«^nsdale  was  implicated  in  what  tlie 
learned  Chairman  considers  little  less  than  a  fraud  on  the  charity ; 
our  readers,  if  Ihey  have  read  that  letter,  or  even  our  preceding 
ex  tracts  from  it,  will  be  mirprised  to  learn  tliat  this  nobleman 
is  not  in  any  tiegree  per&oftaih/  concerned  in  die  transaction  ; 
the  lease  ia  question,  b<t  it  legal  or  not^  was  made  in  17  VI,  several 
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years  before  the  noWe  lord  was  bom;  il  was  made  not  even  lol 
one  of  his  aticestars,  bui  lo  Sir  James  Lowlljer,  on  the  failure 
whose  immediatt^  im\X€^  this  lea.^,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  familfl 
property,  pasised  into  a  collateral  line,  of  which  the  present  Earl  i| 
the  representative.  | 

But  tf  we  even  suppose  this  old  lease  to  ba%e  been  iHqpratlj 
granted^  what  is  there,  we  would  ask,  lo  criminate  the  present  £af{^ 
in  a  transaction  in  which  neither  himself  nor  even  his  direct  anceatortl 
had  anv  share  ?    Upon  the  point  of  legality,  however,  we  find  tbe  opii 
tiion  of  our  author,  positively  as  it  is  pronounced,  vcr)- seriously  calk 
in  question  by  another  gentleman  of  the  profession  ;  ( Letter  to  ^u( 
Wm,  Scott f  p. 44.)  and  having  reason  to  believe,  that  the  authority  <  ' 
the  learned  author  is  not  quite  as  great  at  tbe  bar  as  in  the  Select  Coo 
mittce,  we  must  he  content  to  remain  in  suspense  on  that  subject. 

It  is  not  our  business  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  titles  of  proper 
ty,  and  to  decide  this  legal  question  between  the  two  learned  geti 
tlemcn ;  nor  was  it,  we  venture  to  say,  the  intention  of  the  Houae  ti| 
Commons  that  its  Committee  should  be  so  employed.     We  shalT 
content  ourselves  with  having  shown  iJiat  the  charge  agiiinst 
presetit  *  trustee  and  ies^e'  is  wholly  groundltsa. 

The  last  case  of  alleged  abuse  with  which  we  have  to  trouble , 
our  readers,  is  that  of  Huntingdon  Hoitpital.     The  mayor,  aMerJ 
men  and  burgesses  of  that  borough  are  accused  of  corruptiooJ 
plunder,  and  other  infamous  conduct:  to  sub*itantiate  these  charge 
the  sole  and  sufficient  witness  is  a  solicitor  of  the  place,  who  ha 
been  carrying  on  a  prosecution  against  the  corporation,  with  tin 
view  of  having  certain  lands,  now  in  their  occupation,  let  for 
benefit  of  the  inhabitants  at  large.     To  style  the  conversation 
this  person  '  evidence,^  is  an  abuse  of  terms;  il  is  intemperate  rage, 
venting  itself  in  the  language  of  clamour  and  of  *^candaK     Many  ofj 
his  accusations  against  the  corporation  pnif'ess  to  be  founded  onlj 
on  surmise ;  and  even  where  he  knows  nuthing  against  these  nHnir*^ 
cipal  senators,  he  declares  bin  full  belief  ilmi  ihev  are  misconduetin« 
theniselves.     The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  piece — 
th*i  last  words  of  the  last  scene  of  the  Education  Committee : 

'  Do  you  know  of  any  other  charity  in  Huntingdon,  which  has  Jarg 
estates? — No,  no  other  which  has  large  estates;  there  aretnany  other 

*  Art-  the  corporation  trustees  for  tbe  estates? — Yes,  they  arc  trustees! 
of  all  ul  ibein  ;  ihey  have  got  more  or  less  into  all  the  trusts. 

*  Does  that  increase  tbe  interest  of  the  corporation  ? — No  doubt  of  Jt 

*  Are  the  fund;*  of  those  charilies  generally  applied  according  to  the 
uses  of  the  foundalion? — Yes  ;  but  %vith  favoritism  whenever  it  can  be 
done,  /  hare  no  doubi'^Third  Report,  p.  218. 

To  what  extent  the  Corporation  may  deiierve  these  imputations, 
or  whether  they  deserve  them  at  all|  we  are  quite  iguor^nt :  but  wc 

should ' 
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should  have  hoped  ihat  no  person  \^  ho  ^vas  seiHjble  of  the  value  of 
a  fa  if  character,  or  had  ihe  feethigiii  of  an  Englishman  rei«  per  ling 
evidence,  would  have  condemned  them  unheard  upon  i>wU  depo- 
sitions as  those  of  their  declared  adversary.  It  appears,  Itowever, 
that  the  two  members  for  the  Ijorongli  are  returned  hy  this  Corport- 
tion^  and,  moreover,  that  the  inleret'l  ^hich  is  suppof^ed  to  prevail 
in  tiie  Corporation  is  that  of  Lord  Sandwich,  whose  polilical  opi- 
nions are  understood  to  be  favourable  to  the  present  administration. 

Such  are  the  attacks  made  npon  the  characters  of  individuals  by 
the  Honourable  author  of  the  '  Letter  to  Sir  Samuel  RoniillY.* 
Respecting  the  spirit  in  which  these  attacks  were  undertaken,  the 
principle  which  guided  the  selection  of  wiluesaes,  and  the  manner 
in  w  hicli  the  result  of  their  evidence  is  stated,  our  readers  are  left 
to  make  their  own  comments.  Upon  one  point  vvc  feel  a  contident 
assurance,  that  p^jfitical  feelings  will  not  be  sufiWed  to  bias  their 
jud^rment  on  these  questions ;  and  that  no  Engtishman  of  manly 
and  liberal  sentiments,  whatever  be  his  party  connections^  will  be 
disposed  to  cuuntcTiance  ill-fiiunded  insinuations  against  the  moral 
and  gentlemauly  characters  of  individuals,  because  their  opiuioua 
upon  certain  public  measures  may  happen  to  differ  from  his  own. 

To  revert  to  the  attacks  made  upon  d liferent  great  schools  and 
colleges.  Winchester  College  has  found  able  vindicators  in  Mr. 
Clarke  and  Mr.  Bowles,  uhose  publications  are  pretixed  to  this 
article*  The  peculiar  indignation  displayed  against  thai  society  ap- 
pears to  have  been  excited  by  the  demur  \\itb  vUiich  they  received 
the  mandates  to  produce  their  statutes.  They  are  accordingly  treated 
with  extraordinary  severity  both  in  Uie  examination  and  the  pam^ 
phlet  * 

In 

*  Tlje  fbJJcmicig  are  given  u  copies  of  those  mandates : — 

'  FJucatwn  Cmtmitltet  Home  af  C(min)mif»  ^a^  tS^  1818. 
'  OrdiTiHl  ibat  the  Hcfad  Muster  uf  Wincht^ler  SctiuoJ  or  Col}e|e  do  send  to 
tliit  Caraiuinee  \ii\  Tuifsdiiy  ik^xL.  at  oite  n'clock,  t lie  Statutes.  t»f  the  Mid  SctHwl  or 
f  College  Willi  same  person  lo  aUc iid  wha  can  give  tnroimatioii  to  the  Cocioutlee  respecting 
the  manageineiil  of  the  said  SchwjJ  nr  College,  it"  it  should  protc  incoiivciiient  for  tbe 
buikieai  of  ttie  School  thai  Ihe  Master  hiuudf  should  actend. 

W.  BaovcnaM,  Cbairnuui.* 
As  soott  as  It  was  ascertained  that  this  courteous  note  was  th<*  genuine  production  of 
tlic  Houtiurable  Cliurmaii,  tbe  hea4-m«sler  of  the  schifulj  and  the  steward  of  the  college, 
were  scut  to  the  Committee  ;  but  the  statutes  ^cre  not  in  the  custody  of  the  scbovJ- 
miiater.     Accordingly  the  nejtt  biJkt  was  %h  followi  :— 

'  Himit  of  Commom,  <i6th  Ma^,  1818* 
'  Sm, 

*  I  have  to  require  thai  you  will  without  further  dHay  send  a 
proper  persou  acquainted  with  the  Colk-ge  allairs,  Hiid  that  he  do  bdng  with  him  ibe 
Statutes  aud  last  yeni^s  accounts  of  the  Eatiiblishnient. — ^You,  will  comply  with  tbla 
lequisiitjou  without  asking  any  person^s  leave  to  send  the  Statutes  protided  they  are  in 
joiM  custody,  and  if  they  aru  not,  yyu  wiji  iliew  tbii  to  ilic  Keeper  or  tbeiu,  and  report 
la  me  tf  bt  refuses  to  eiva  them  up. 

•Tht 
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In  the  Fonrth  and  Fifth  Reports  are  printed  certain  copies^ 

found  in  ilie  Briti»*h  Museimi,  of  the  sti»tute»  of  Eton  CoJlcge, 
aimi  uf  'rniiily  m\d  St.  John's  Colleges,  Cambridge.  For  this 
|H»blKatk)ii,  'd-i  we  caiiiiot  suggest  an)^  g^>od  reason,  ire  shall  not 
spectifutt;  upon  the  motives  nt  alt.  We  may,  however,  be  per- 
mitted to  lament,  that  ilie  Honoixrable  Geutlenian  lost  the  appor- 
tiniiry^  N\hfch  his  late  absolute  atUhorily  over  the  Museum  con- 
ferrcti  upon  him,  of  giving  to  the  world  some  of  thos^e  preciout 
deposits  of  anctent  and  modtni  literature^  which  are  contained  in 
that  noble  collcclion,  atjd  ir»  the  printing  of  which  the  industry  and 
accuracy  of  Mr*  Elti.>*  might  have  been  much  more  usefully  employed. 
ScJircely  any  nuujnscripts  could  liavc  been  found  in  the  Mufteiiiu 
less  corniecled  with  the  province  of  the  Committee.  The  copying 
exactly  all  the  unnnthorized  eriisnres,  notes,  alteratioTis,  &c,  mafie 
in  a  transcript  of  the  Elcm  Htatntes  by  some  individual,  does  ap- 
pear the  most  wanton  expenditure  of  valuable  time  and  of  public 
money  ihal  we  ever  recollect*  This  copy  of  the  statutes  of  Trinity 
College,  given  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  appears  quite  unauthenlirated  ; 
but,  supposing  it  to  be  a  correct  transcript^  what  can  be  the  ten- 
dency of  such  au  insulated  dotMiment,  except  to  mislead  ?  Triftfty 
College,  being  n  roval  foundation,  ha;*,  at  various  subsequent  pe- 
riod ?<,  received  from  the  sovereign,  a^  representative  of  its  founder, 
differeut  statnte^i,  called  Khfgs  ietter^^  mndifving  or  adding  lo  the 
original  code,  and  carrying  with  them  precisely  the  same  authority 
for  the  government  of  the  society.  What  should  we  think  of  a 
collection  of  the  laws  of  England  which  contained  no  statute  made 
since  the  second  year  of  Elizabeth?  Along  with  the  statuteii  of 
St.  John's  College,  are  printed  not  only  an  imperfect  account  of 
•everal  private  foundations  attached  to  that  society,  but  copies  of 
many  private  ortleiH  of  domcMiic  arrange nicut,  such  as  must  cond* 
nuiill}  be  made  in  every  establishment,  and  altererl  or  modified,  as 
circumstances  dictate,  by  the  same  authority  that  enacted  them  ; 
they  are  taken  from  the  notes  of  some  iiKlividual,  who  probably 
Iranscribed  them  without  arraiigemeot,  as  in  a  common* place  book» 
whether  for  any  particular  purpose,  or  for  his  own  umusemem, 
does  not  appear.* 

Ilia 

'  The  Cnminiriee  expect  ihAt  the  person  sent  shttit  be  fi^re  oti  Thurid«y»  ftt  two 
u'cJoc](.  *  I  K*vc  tijc  honour  to  be,  5cc 

*  Vour*!, 
*  H.  BnouoiiAii,  ChMra^a.* 
Rtu  L.  CUtrhe't  Lclttr  t&  Mr.  Broagkam,  p^  6i,6^ 
•  Wlint  cniiid  be  ilic  objrc(,of  wliete  the  tenie,  of  giriog  lo  the  world  tncfa  aotkes 
ai»  the  rraUawiiip  ? 

*An.  1569.  Maii  21.  A  decfcif,  by  William  Ftilkc,  Iben  President,  cod  iJie  Prttof 
the  Sfriiurs,  tbnt  rvvry  pciidionrr  to  be  adcuittcd  into  t^UoV*  commoiu,  »haU  gift  for 
his  luljiusMOii  a  sdvitt  pott  or  goblctj  m  wei^t  ten  ouuoeff*  &c. 
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The  learned  Cbairman  in  his  office  of  interpreter  of  college  ita- 
lulea,  tel)«  us, 

*  Tiitj  same  ptiverty  w  ihe  t^uaUticatitin  required  by  the  Statutes  of 
Tri  nity  Col  lege,  Ciiinbmige:  ihe  ijcliolar^  nre  there  c«l!ftl  **rAi  PEaRs/' 
und  in  chu^iiig  them,  where  other  tnerils  nre  equal,  the  preference  U 
ordered  to  be  given  **  INOPI^***" ' — Ltttcr  to  Sir  S,  Romtlljf^  p.  4^. 

Having  searched  the  copy  of  these  statutes  presented  by  lite  Chair- 
iTian»  with  some  care,  we  are  able  lo  ussure  our  readers  tf*al  M'holars 
of  Trinity  College  sire  NOT  called  PAL  PERES,  and  that  ifie 
word  never  occiirji  in  speaking  of  the  scholars,  wliose  title  actujilly 
is  iliu'ipnli*  How  then  ctmld  the  Ijearned  Gentleman  make  '»iieli  au 
assertion  :  Why,  there  are,  we  find,  in  thai  e>italjli?*bnient  other  per- 
sons stykd  paupens;  and  the  reader  must  have  not  only  their  title 
but  their  desenptioii :  cop.  xlii.   De  Officio  Faitperttm, 

'  FJ  tHtm  in  li/orum  nmnerum  (idfmftntur,  qui  turn  sit  itiopid  opprcutn^aut 
Mio  tunftavtm  €t  mutiitUii&i  aut  scnio  confeciux^  it  ad  munriam  rtdnctus* 

In  this  quotation  will  be  recognised  the  description  of  ceriaiii 
%vorn-out  retainerS|  not  uneomnninly  attached  lo  such  fomulatUniSp 
for  the  most  part  old  and  faitliful  servants^  and  known,  wc  believe, 
by  the  name  of  bcmhmeti.  Are  they  the  imiocent  cau>ie  of  blun- 
der r  We  can  only  aeconnl  for  the  mistake  by  a  snppo^ilion 
which  may  seem  more  extravagunt  than  the  mistake  itself.  In  the 
enumeration  of  the  members  of  that  foundation,  we  tind  the  foU 
low  ing  words  :  *  Siut  Iredecim  sthotares  putt  pert  s,  (jni  tiomiaen-' 
f  u r  b  1  z  A  T o  R  E  s ,  ex  retiiq u its  m ertsi£  soc ioiu tn  m ajortt m  viv t a riJ 
^iliough  tbia  order  says  expressly  that  '  the  thirteen  poor  scholars 
are  to  be  called  sizars,'  did  the  concurrence  of  the  W(nds  paupercf 
and  sckoiares  lead,  in  despight  of  logic  and  language,  to  the  asser- 
tion, that  the  scholars  are  called  *  PAurEUEs'r 

In  taking  leave  of  the  documents  of  the  Committee,  we  have 
only  further  to  observe,  that  if  there  be  any  one  point  beyond  others 
(»n  which  the  English  Lniver.'^ilies  have  reason  to  be  prond,  it  is 
the  mode  of  electing  to  fellowships  and  ischolarships  in  Trinity 
C'cvUege,  upon  the  strict  principle  of  merit,  ascertained  by  careful 
examination  in  all  the  branrhes  of  academical  study,  without  any 
»ort  of  favour,  preference,  or  approprialiou  whatever;  and  that 
neither  with  respect  to  Trunty  nor  lo  St.  John*-H  College  is  the 
slightest  proof  adduced  of  tlie  positive  sweeping  as'^ettion,  that 
*  great  deviations  have  been  niade  from  the  origuial  foundation  in  all 
these  venerable  establiiihments/ 

*  An.  1558.  Dec  15.  Onler'tf,  by  Hit!  i!VjNsU'<r  utd  Seii»ofa,  ihot  evtry  pentioocr  ad- 
miUcd  into  Fellow's  comnjon^  §h»\\  ;:ivt'  unto  die  Cutlrge  n  »il*^cr  pflt,  vaJuc  4  lib* 
wbcreia  be  may,  if  He  ptr ut,  engrave  lib  anus  antt  oairtie/ — Fifth  Hepifrtp  p«  4&i  and  4061. 

The, 
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The  argument  contained  in  the  Letter  to  Sir  S.  Romillj  appeurs 
to  be  summed  up  in  the  following  passages. 

*  If  any  thing  ha^  been  clearly  proved  in  the  foregoing  pages,  it  is  the 
absolute  necessity  of  reviving  the  Education  Committee,  and  extending 
tis  powers  to  all  charities  whatever.* — p.  40. 

And  again, 

*  An  opposition  to  the  renewal  of  that  Committee  can  only  ori^nate 
in  a  determined  resolution  to  screen  delinquenls,  to  perpetuate  negkct 
and  malvcr^tion.* 

We  protest  against  this  tyrannical  and  intolerant  assumption.  \\  t 
repeat,  that  %vc  wish  no  abuse  or  malversation  to  be  screened;  but 
from  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  these  inve!^ ligations  we  have  no  hesi* 
tation  in  expressing  our  earnest  hope  that  the  House  of  Commoiia 
will  never  entrust  the  management  of  another  such  Committee  to 
tiie  same  hands. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  tied 
down  or  confmed  by  any  of  those  rules  of  evidence  which  catist  in 
courts  of  justice ;  that  its  power^  during  the  period  of  the  session, 
is  diacrelionar)-  and  unlimited,  and  that  such  power  was  granted  for 
wise  purposes.  But  it  must  surely  be  allowed  that  the  very  extent 
of  this  power  ought  to  make  the  House  circumspect  with  regard  to 
the  manner  in  ^vhich  it  is  exerted.  A  court  of  law  can  only  proceed 
by  uiformatlon  tipon  oath;  a  Committee  may  commence  inquiriei 
even  upon  anonymous  information:  falsehood  which,  before  a  court, 
would  incur  the  penalties  of  perjury',  may  be  uttered  before  a  Com- 
mittee with  impunity.  A  court  is  compelled  to  hear  the  defence 
as  well  as  the  accusation  ;  and  exercises  such  care  to  prevent  undue 
impressions  on  the  public  mind,  that  it  will  not  suA'er  any  part  oft 
trial  to  be  published,  before  the  whole  has  been  completed  :  oo  the 
oilier  hand,  it  now  appears  (to  the  astonishment  we  believe  of  many 
others  as  well  as  of  ourselves)  to  be  at  the  discretion  of  a  Committee 
or  its  Chairman,  to  determine  whether  anv  defetice  j^hould  be  heard; 
nor  can  the  law  visit,  m  ilh  its  penalties,  defamation  in  e^^idence 
printed  by  the  order  of  the  House,  Tims  would  it  be  possible  to 
convert  a  Committee-room  into  a  tribunal  more  arbitrary  in  its  ob> 
jects  and  proceedings  thau  the  Star  Chamber.  Tyrannical  and 
odious  as  the  latter  court  was,  its  examination!^  were  taken  upon 
oath,  and  the  accused  had  the  liberty  of  making  his  defence  and  of 
pmducing  witnesses  in  his  favour.  Is  it  not  obvious  that  if  ever  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  a  Committee  were  to  be  delegated  to  per- 
sons, who  might  convert  tliem  into  an  engine  of  private  animositji 
or  of  private  interest,  the  House  of  Commons  itself  would  thereby 
be  rendered  odious  to  tlte  people  I 

We  profess  the  most  sincere  respect  for  tlie  law  and  itsige  of 
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pa»)iuoj€iit;  am!  for  the  late  Hou^e  of  Commons  we  feel  not  re- 
%pi2vi  only,  but  the  most  lively  gratitude  and  veneration,  Thtt 
{lerioct  from  18l'2,  \vheii  that  House  was  cho^eo,  lo  its  disijolulioo, 
was  one  of  the  most  eventful  in  llie  auuals  of  mankind  ;  il  was  one 
in  which  this  country  oecnpied  a  larger  space  in  the  eye«  of  the 
world,  and  bad  a  t^reater  ithare  of  inHuence  upon  its  affairs,  than  at 
any  former  period  of  history.  The  duties  Mbich  w^ere  thus  cast 
upon  the  l^uibamenl,  and  especially  upon  the  House  of  Commons, 
were  justly  estinuiled  hy  them,  and  were  nobly  performed,*  Never 
were  decisions  so  awful  to  betaken,  never  were  exertions  so  strenu- 
ous to  be  made ;  and  never  w  as  there  brought  to  the  discussion  of 
such  mighty  questions,  a  calmer  reason,  a  firmer  nerve,  a  pLilicy 
more  eomprebenflive  and  enlightened,  and  u  constancy  more  lofty 
itnd  sustained*  These  councils  and  these  labours  were  rewarded 
with  victory  and  renown — almost  as  nmch  beyond  the  hopes  of  the 
sanguine  supporters  of  the  war  as  these  hopes  were  themselves  be- 
yond the  anticipations  of  thedcf<ponding  or  disaffected.  After  ihesc 
triumphs  over  external  danger,  the  Parliament  had  to  encounter 
another  sort  of  danger  from  within;  and  to  repress  with  a  prompt 
but  steady  hand  altackii  upon  tlie  frame  of  the  Constitution p  which r 
if  iuccessfnl,  wtnild  have  rendered  all  external  successes  of  no 
HVaiL  England  in  that  case  would  have  toiled  and  bled,  and  en- 
dured and  triumphed  in  vain. 

[t  is  not,  iherefore,  without  reverence  toward  tlie  memory  of  the 
late  House  of  Commcfns,  tir  without  a  just  acknoivledgment  of  iti 
general  deservins^s,  that  we  confess  ourselves  somewhat  at  a  loss  to 
reconcile  the  laxity  and  indifference  which  appear  to  have  been  ma- 
nife^led  by  it  on  tlie  Mibjeet  of  the  proceedir»gs  of  the  Education 
lind  Mendicant  Committee^  and  of  the  bill  which  grew  out  of  their 
recommendation,  with  that  sober  discrimination,  judgment  and 
rtrnmoss  which  it  exercised  in  the  course  of  its  career  on  so  many 
trying  occasions.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
Conimitlee  were  regulatetl  with  sufhcient  dexterity  to  avoid  excit- 
ing alarm  in  the  tirst  session  of  its  existence;  that  there  was  a  pause 
from  its  labours  during  the  session  of  18 17,  (from  whatever  circum- 
itance,)  white  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  wa»  suf- 
ficiently occupied  with  snbjectis  so  far  more  vital  to  the  state  as  con- 
servation is  more  urgent  than  improvement ;  and  it  must  he  admitted 
that  the  arrangement  whirli,  in  1818,  kept  from  the  view  of  the 
lionse  the  extfaurdinary  and  alarming  strides  hy  which  the  Com- 
miUee  JiadI  been  extending  its  jurisdiction,  till  near  the  close  of  a 

•  See  iUn  DebnteAoii  ilie  Hcnewnl  pf  ilie  W^ar  io  18t5,  paiiicularljr  Uie  Spf'eclies  u( 
Mt.  Gmttan  sod  Mr.  IMunkeU,  Miirl  ibft»»#*  mi  ihc  Slate  of  iheCuniilTj  hi  tlic  jc4r»  ttJlb 
and  Its  1 7,  in  *  Wright'i  Ptirtinmcntarti  DtlaUf,*  a  record,  i*1jUIi,  for  fidellfy.  tu^ncM,  and 
vitiptkh,  liM  curtaiiilv  uvvcr  btcii  e({UJiikd,-*iit  Icul  finer  the  ume  oi  Mr.  VVoodfid. 
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<trfr!iioii  writ  uiidetilood  to  be  the  Isist  of  the  parliament,  mm  ad- 
minihly  t outlived  U)  iiKhice  a  House  o4  ConnnouK  iinutiimllf 
thinnt'cl  in  tu  ittaiidiiiice,  to  take  a  h^ap  in  the  dark  at  ikf;  mtiga- 
lion  of  uny  plaii»iihlc  advifier. 

Iti  fait,  m»nc  of  the  Ke|>ortj* of  ihc- Oinifliitteie, e&oept  tlmt  of  the 
first  srur,  wrrt:  e*tn  in  iiu  acccMiblir  form  before  the  late  House  of 
Ojiijukiiis.  riii!  i^H  oiiti  Ilefioft  was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  oviy  on 
the  'i.ith  May^  the  third  and  fiairth  on  or  aUiut  the  .>ih  June: 
Fai I la tncnt  wab  dissolved  on  tlie  lOdi;  aiid  it  was  not  till  sooie 
time  alter  the  dis^ohitintT  that  the»p  iftiportant  documentB,  titm  as- 
BtitDed  fouudatiol)  of  ibe  projected  Uill,  ^med  front  tlie  l>reaa  of 
the  Moiiiie  of  CoiniiioiiB. 

\V  [i€n  that  titll  was  moved  for  by  theQiairmaii  of  tlie  Oomniittec, 
thi*  only  documtnit  on  ihe  subjt'Ct  fairly  l>eforethe  housi%  with  its  ap- 
pendix, printf^d  for  peniHul,  w  as  ihc  Uepirt  of  1 8 1(3 :  a  Re|iort  from 
a  Committee  appoiiUed  to  iiK|iitre  into  the  Edticition  of  the  Lower 
Ordert  in  the  Melropolts;  and  recommending  a  Pariiamenlary 
Commi^ion  to  inquire  into  the  man agemctit  of  diari table  licMSiticNn 
and  othi  r  funds  for  tlie  instruciimt  af  the  poor,  Vlkti(mver  9C9fe, 
therefore,  was  allr>wed  to  the  proposed  btll  be^'ond  the  limited  0^ 
ject  recommended  by  the  Committee  of  1816,  (and  it  is  the  main 
ground  of  complaint  that  a  much  larger  scope  was  allowed  bj^  the 
Houseof  Commons,  which  was  afterwards  narrowed  by  llie  Lords,) 
that  allowance  was  given  altogetlier  gmluitoualy,  on  the  faith  of  a 
ftpeech  from  the  Chainnan  of  the  Committee. 

Now  we  may  be  ii^^norant  or  we  may  have  bceti  misinformed; 
but  we  certainly  do  not  mean  to  l>e  guilty  of  mtsrepresentattonf 
Biiich  lesj*  of  dtsrt'itpcct,  wlieti  we  ex  pi  ens  our  belief  that  this  mode 
of  legislating  in  ei titer  House  of  P;4iljaineut  ii^  (we  will  not  ven* 
ture  to  aay  without  a  precedeiit,  Uit)  m  little  aauctioned  by  prac- 
tice, a«  it  appears  to  be  rei:on€ileablr  to  any  sound  theory.  Wheii 
a  Coiwmittee  of  Seeren/  h  appointed,  with  an  instruction  to  '  re- 
port their  ojMuion  up<in  ihe  makers* referred  Co  tjiem/— the  matteti 
tbemselves  being  presumed  to  be  of  ii  Mtiure  n«^t  to  Ik*  Hiftrlosed^ 
it  is  undoubtedly  utjual,  and  it  m  perfectly  intellij^iiile,  that  the 
HouKC  should  act  upon  the  Report  of  the  Committee  in  which 
auch  confidence  has  been  intentional  ly  repoiird.  Hut  %vho  ever  heard 
of  its  acting,  eveti  in  i^ut  h  a  cas»<:,  u|xmi  a  t»peech  from  the  Chiirman 
of  the  Cwnmittee,  to  the  extent  uf  pas^iig  a  legislative  measure,^ 
The  Chairman  of  any  CominHttCj  indeed,  open  or  secret,  may> 
upon  distinct  allegaliun  of  a  H|Kcitic  fact,  mnh  an  the  contumacy 
if(  a  witness,  the  malrrialify  of  n  pu  t:e  of  evidence^  or  the  Itir, 
obtabt  the  sanction  o4'  llie  HcHise  to  a  meatmre  immediately  necea- 
Mry  for  the  furtherance  of  a  peudii:g  inquiry;  but  to  do  that  at 
once^  in  implicit  cocilideiicc,  Mot  ai  lu  u  iaugle  fiictj  bi»t  as  to  the 
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whole  subject- matter  of  the  whole  iuquiry,  which  ought  properly  to 
be  the  rchutt  of  a  deljlieratioii  uhicli  the  Houi^ie  had  not  )et  inato 
rials  eveu  for  begimung— w  ho  ever  had  ihe  confjdeJice  to  f*ft^cr,  or 
in  what  iiistutice,  before  die  Inst  Session^  had  a  Housie  of  Com* 
nious  the  facility,  to  grunl  such  a  pr(»p4J!^ittoit  ? 

Tlie  CoiiiiJiitleje,  when  onghially  instituted  hi  US  1 6,  wt** directed 
lo  repoit,  not  its  own  observatioim  only,  but  *  the  Miuutes  of  Evi- 
dence tukeii  before  them:'  ihe  Report  of  1S16  indeed  coiiiaiiis 
little  more  than  the  Minutes  of  Evidence ;  and  very  valuable  evi- 
dence we  have  already  stated  it  to  be.  Even  in  that  Report,  how- 
ever, as  if  to  break  the  House  of  Coiiinioit*  in,  and  to  pregiare  it  for 
ihe  large  demand  to  be  made  on  its  confidence  thereafter,  it  i» 
stated,  that  '  in  addition  to  what  Ikis  appeared  in  evidence,  ihc 
Conimittee  have  received  ctmimuttkiitiojts  which  dtew  the  nece#- 
lity  of  Parliament  as  speedily  a;^  possible  institytijig  an  inquiry 
into  die  management  of  charitable  donations.  Sec/  But  of  those 
*  commnnicationii'  nothing  is  communicated  to  tlie  House  of 
Commons. 

The  next  year,  as  we  have  seen,  went  by  without  any  new  «tepft 
being  taken.  But  in  IH  I i?,  though  no  other  document  was  yet 
produced  than  the  Report  of  1816,  though  not  one  of  those  ad- 
ditional *  communicaiionti/  alleged  to  be  in  tlie  box  of  tlie  Com- 
Diittce,  had  found  its  way  to  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commou^» 
the  House  passes  a  Bill  instituting  an  luveHtigatiou,  not  into  the 
charitable  futids  for  the  Education  of  die  Poor  in  the  Meiropolis ; 
(according  to  the  evidence  of  the  Report  of  irjlO;)  not  only  into 
charitable  funds  for  Education  of  ll»e  Poor  throughout  the  country  ; 
(according  to  the  reconnnendation  of  that  Report  fouinied  oti 
alleged,  hut  nnforthcoming  *  communications  ; )  nut  only  into  ali 
funds  for  tlie  education  of  allclas^es,  poor,  and  ricli,and  middlings 
Hi  town  and  country;  but  generally  tntu  all  chiin table  fuiuls  what- 
soever and  w lieresoever,  and  to  what  purposes  soever  destined  aiid 
applied:  an  cxtetision  of  object  not  warranted,  in  a  parliamtrnlary 
»ense,  by  one  tittle  of  Evidence,  or  by  une  syllable  of  Report  from 
a  Committee.  The  Chairman's  speech  of  the  8di  of  May  ii  the 
if>je  Report,  and  the  sole  evidence  upon  which  thi^  sweeping  aiul 
compfeliensive  inquiry  la  adnutted  to  be  neccj^sary,  and  enacted 
into  a  law,  m  far  ^a  the  authority  of  one  House  <»f  Purliaiuem 
could  cuact  it-  ^ 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  undervalue  a  tipt'ech  of  such  a  speaker; 
far  hv  it  from  us  to  deny  that  the  bare  allegation  of  a  member, 
ptrd^'ing  his  personal  credit  to  a  fact,  nay,  that  commou  fame  itself 
Biay  be,  iu  hrmie  cases,  a  iit  ground  for  a  proceeding  of  the  Houas 
oJ  Commons;  but  we  venture,  with  all  humility,  to  doubt,  who 
||iar»  wheu  ihe  catie  was  such  \xu  to  admit  of  a  full  and  impai tial  'm- 
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ves ligation ;  whea  the  more  usual  and  regular  course  had  been  al- 
ready taken ;  when  a  Committee  had  been  appointed  for  the  ei* 
preins  purpose  of  collecting  and  reporting  evidence  of  infinite  im- 
portance, variety  and  complication,  it  ever  before  happened  that, 
upon  a  mere  smmmary  or  jiekctioii  of  matters  conveyed  in  a  speech 
from  the  Chairman  of  such  Committee,  the  House  has  so  far  anti- 
cipated the  reasoning  of  a  Report,  and  so  far  presumed  the  effect 
of  Kvideiice,  as  to  proceed  at  once,  not  to  some  incidental  and  inter- 
locutory order,  but  to  a  meastire  as  full  and  final,  as  if  the  Report 
had  l>een  regularly  brought  under  their  discussion,  and  as  if  the  Evi- 
dence were,  in  all  its  details,  before  their  eyes.  We  doubt  still 
more  whether  the  result  of  this  new  and  compendious  mode  of  legis- 
Itting  upon  trust  has  been  such  as  to  tucourage  future  deviations 
from  the  ancient,  approved,  methodical  parliamentary  caution. 

It  bus  been  said  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  science.  We 
doubt  whether  there  be  any  democralicai  road  to  justice.  Con- 
demuutions  procured  by  popular  hanmgues,  and  intended  to  ap- 
peaite  popular  chiinour,  have  never,  that  we  have  heard,  led  to  any 
other  rej*ull  than  to  uivolve  iuuocence  with  guilt,  and  sooner  or 
later  to  confound  the  judges,  with  the  victims.  First  your  pre- 
mises, then  your  inference,^- is  an  older  as  wholesome  in  law  89  it 
IJ  in  logic  :  but  to  admit  the  ptractical  inference  in  May,  on  the 
assurance  that  premises  would  appear  to  bear  it  out  in  the  course 
of  the  long  vacation,  was  an  expedient  which  we  do  not  presume 
to  a%*er  no  circumstances  could  justify,  but  which,  at  least,  we  ven- 
ture to  hope^  stands  fairer  for  apology  ihgn  for  imitation. 

We  have  shewn  iustauces  in  which  the  '  Speech'  went  far  beyond 
the  evidence,  and  others,  more  abundant,  in  which  the  Evidence 
itself  is  capable  of  satisfactory  disproof.  Yet  all  that  is  disproved 
in  the  one,  and  all  that  appears  to  have  been  ejcaggerated  in  the 
other,  had  its  share  in  obtaining  the  acquiescence  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  proposed  BilL  The  Evidence  was  not  in  such  a 
ahupc  before  the  tJouse  as  that  it  could  be  examined  and  sifted  in 
detail,  but  enougli  and  more  t4ian  enough  of  its  most  alarming  and 
inflajnmatory  statements  had  been  circulated  through  the  town,  to 
produce  a  considerable  efiect  upon  the  minds  of  the  House  of 
Commons :  and  the  fear  of  being  stigmatized  as  a  protector  of 
abuses  if  he  did  not  join  the  tirst  outcry  at  every  denunciation  of 
them,  operated,  we  have  no  doubt,  to  prepare  many  a  w orthy  indi- 
vidual  for  receiving,  without  any  very  critical  e^xamination,  whatever 
measure  a  public  accuser  might  reconrtnend. 

Against  such  partial  influences  the  ordinary  forms  of  Parliament 
and  the  established  stages  of  public  measures  are  wisely  calculated 
to  guard.  Ami  while  we  repeat,  with  die  utmost  sincerity,  *  Go<l 
forbtd  that  any  misu^  of  a  trust  coufiecrated  to  charity,  should 
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escape  wilhout  punl&hriient/if  wilful,  or  be  allowed  to  be  persisted 
11),  if  origtattng  in  error  !— we  never  can  subscribe  to  the  doctrine 
tliat  a  charge^  li  brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Conioious,  is  to 
be  accepted  at  once  as  established^  however  it  might  require  to  be 
^ubi^tuntiated  if  brought  forward  in  the  courts  belong  On  the 
contrary,  the  very  attribuleij  which  make  that  Honse  what  it  isp  the 
most  glorious  field  for  popular  talents,  the  grandest  arena  far  intel- 
lectual warfare  that  the  \\'orld  ever  afforded,  disqualify  it,  in  some 
degree,  for  the  exerci4«e  of  the  judicial  faculty^  and  should  warn  it  al 
least  not  to  be  unnecessarily  hurried  into  its  judgments.  On  some 
vuch  acknowledged  feeling  as  this,  it  has  disqualified  itself,  in  its  col* 
lective  capacity,  from  deciding  the  preiensions  of  its  own  members ; 
and  has  referred  ihem  to  a  special  tribunal^  constituied  indeed  from 
out  of  itself,  but  acting  under  peculiar  sanctions  and  obligations. 
It  has  done  this  doubtless  fiom  the  consciousness  Uiat  every  qu€9- 
lion,  even  a  question  of  property,  or  of  individual  right,  is  apt  to 
take  a  tinge  of  party  in  an  open  discussion  in  the  House.  Tht? 
Chairman  imlcid  disclaims  for  his  own  measure  any  such  com- 
plexitm.     *  It  has  nothing  Ju  it,*  says  he,  *  of  a  political,  party, 

*  ^T  IMMSMiud  nature.  It  involves  no  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of 
'  the  it  oval  Family-     It  regards  no  violation  of  the  privileges  of 

*  the  House,  It  is  alike  unconnected  with  the  preservation  and 
'  the  pursuit  of  place,  and  can  aflford  gratification  to  no  malignant 

*  or  interested  feeling.*  j\ssuredly  the  learned  Clmirman*s  mo^ 
desly  underrates  the  attractions  of  his  subject.  Ka  to  the  Royal 
Fatnily,  who  seem  to  have  found  their  way  into  this  passage 
rather  unaccountably,  and  as  to  die  privileges  of  the  House, 
which  by  some  singularity  (ue  suppose)  of  the  worthy  members 
taste,  he  is  led  to  specify  as  an  a  nursing  subject  of  diacussiou, 
it  is  obviously  true  enough  that  they  are  neither  of  them  con* 
uected  with  his  inquiry.  But  it  tnay,  perhaps,  be  questioned 
whether,  when  that  evidence  which  ought,  in  the  natural  order  of 
things,  to  have  prefaced  the  Chairman's  Speech,  came  before  the 
public  as  an  Appendix  to  his  Pamphlet,  an  impartial  observer 
might  have  been  equally  ready  to  allow  that  the  "■  dry  and  unin- 
teresting subject'  w  hich  he  had  taken  in  hand  was  incapable  of  being 
rendered  in  any  degree  subservient  to  objects  of  *  parly.*  ^»av, 
there  were  not  wanting  some,  and  those  not  injudicious  observers^ 
who  thought  that  they  saw  in  the  ex  part*^  sta laments  respecting 
St.  Bees,  (not  published  indeed^  but  loudly  bruited  about,)  at  tire  eve 
of  the  contest  for  Westmoreland^  mutter  caleidnted  to  *  atioid  gra- 
tification' to  *  feelings,*  we  wdl  not  say  of  a  *  malignant  or  inte- 

, rested' — but  in  some  little  degree  of  a  *  persomd  nature.' 

Undoubtedly  we  are  bound  to  believe  llmt  ilie  Chainnnn  of  the 

Committee  was  stating  his  own  conscientious  inipressiuns  when  he 
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represented  the  bill  which  he  proposed  for  the  adoption  of  tlie 
House  as  of  this  abstracted  and  coutemplative  kind  ;  as  wholly  alien 
from  the  pursuits  of  what  ariJ  ujsiially  denotiiinatL-d  *  politics,'  ta 
having  no  view  to  party  preferences,  affording  no  means  of  personal 
agg^raudiseinent  It  never  occurred  to  him,  wc  must  take  for  grunted, 
thai  the  appointment  kA  the  four  couple  of  commissioners,  itidepen- 
deot  of  tire  crown  and  irresponsible  to  it^  who  were  to  be  sug- 
gested in  the  first  instance  by  the  mover  of  the  bill,  and  amoog 
whom  any  accidental  vacancy  was  to  be  filled  up,  not  by  the  Crown 
exercising  a  general  right  of  selection  but,  out  of  three  persons 
niimed  by  the  remaining  commissioners;  would  create  a  patronage^ 
atid  (considering  the  extent  as  well  as  the  objects  of  the  iiwjuiry  to 
be  undertaken)  an  in6uence,  such  as  perhaps  were  never,  except  in 
one  instance,  grasped  at  before  through  the  medium  of  a  re  form  in  (^ 
act  of  Parliament. 

The  '  Naval  and  Mililar)"  Inquiries*  are,  for  obvious  reasons,  put 
forward  as  the  precedents  on  which  the  intended  bill  was  framed. 
•  We  had  before  us*  {says  the  Letter  to  Sir  S.  Romilly)  *  the  commis- 
sions of  Naval  and  Military  Inquiry,  from  w  hich  the  country  derived 
the  most  signal  benefits,  chiefly,  as  we  conceived,  because  the  acts 
establishing  llio!§e  boards  had  nominated  the  members  who  were  to 
foim  Ihem/  True*  *  V\  e  had  also  before  us,*  might  have  been 
added,  *  Mr,  Fox's  famous  Itidia  bill,"  from  which  the  party  intro- 
ducing it  would  have  '  derived  the  most  signal  benefits,*  had  it  happily 
passed  into  3  law,  such  as  it  was  framed  by  its  mover. 

With  rvspeci  to  the  acts  establishing  the  Naval  and  Military 
commission,  and  the  various  nets  of  inquiry  into  accounts  and  fees 
and  offices,  which  passed  from  the  years  17B0  to  17S7,  in  all  of 
which  the  conmiissioners  were  named  by  the  act  creating  the  com- 
mission, it  was  perhaps  (as  is  justly  observed  in  the  Letter  to  Sir 
W.Scott)  reasonable  enough  that  the  nomination  of  commissioners 
to  inquire  into  abuses  which  had  grown  up  in  departments  under  thtf 
Crown  should  not  be  assigned  to  the  Crown  itself.  But  the  abuses 
to  be  inquired  into  by  the  present  commission,  be  they  as  fiagrani 
and  multiplied  as  the  most  sanguine  imagination  can  conceive  them, 
arc  if)  no  way  referable  to  llie  Crown :  the  Crown  has  no  interest  in 
them,  no  responsibility  on  their  account.  It  redounds  not  to  tht 
profit  of  the  Crown  diat  charitable  funds  should  be  dilapidated ;  it 
adds  nothing  to  the  inlluence  of  the  Crown  lliat  charitahle  mstitutions 
should  have  fallen  into  decay.  The  cases  alleged  are  cases  of  pro- 
perty, for  the  most  part  private  property,  diverted  or  absorbed,  but 
not  diverted  to  the  purposes,  nor  absorbed  by  the  rapacity  of  the 
Crown. 

But  neither  in  the  act  for  Naval  and  Militar>'  Inquiry,  nor  in  any 
•f  tbos«  other  acts  to  whicli  we  have  referred,  not  even  in  tlie  East 
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Intlia  bill  itself,  was  such  an  afTront  put  upon  the  Croun  as  to  with- 

Ijold  from  it  the  power  of  Hlling  up  the  vacancies  tlmt  might  occur 
in  the  origitml  coniniisisiou.  lliere  were  in  the  East  India  bill, 
two  sets  of  persons  appointed,  one  of  a  higher  class,  and,  so  far  aa 
appears  on  the  face  of  the  bill,  unsalaried;  the  other  to  be  salaried 
for  t[»eir  trouhte  in  ruanagrug  ihe  eomtnercial  affairs  of  the  East  India 
Company ;  both  set^  named,  in  the  fust  instance,  by  parliament.  But 
thongi*  the  East  [ndia  bill  was  framed  with  the  express  view  that, 
while  the  power  of  the  Government  should  be  let  into  the  con- 
troul  of  lire  affairs  of  India,  the  patronage  of  India  should  be  pre- 
sented from  fallmg  into  the  liarids  of  the  Crown;  and  tJiough  Mr. 
Fox's  \*ery  natural  and  judicious  expedient  for  this  purpose  was 
to  lodge  both  the  power  and  the  patronage  in  the  hands  of  a  few  of 
his  own  particular  friends;  Mr.  Fox  did  not  attempt  to  preclude  the 
Crown  from  filling  up  any  vacancy  in  the  higher  class  of  his  '  di- 
rectors,* as  ihe  commissionen  under  ihat  bill  were  j^tyled.  As  to  the 
lower  class,  whose  business  was  exclusively  with  tlie  commerciai 
affairs  of  the  Comp^^uy,  the  vacancies  in  that  were  to  he  filled  up 
(and  not  unjustly)  by  the  proprietors  of  East  India  stock.  By  th« 
bill  which  we  are  now  considering,  the Comniissioners,  like  a  close 
corporation,  were  to  fill  np  the  vacancies  in  their  body  by  nomina- 
tions of  their  own,  Le.st  we  should  be  suspected  of  misrepresenting 
this  clause,  and  as  it  is  m  itself  very  curious  in  more  particulars 
than  one,  and  is  (as  we  believe)  perfectly  new*in  legislation,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  lianKribe  it  fruiu  a  copy  of  the  bill,  a^  firit 
printed  after  its  iutmduction  into  the  House* 

*  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  case  of  the  death »  ra/fotcr/,  or 
resignation  of  any  one  of  such  commissioners,  or  of  tbe  secretary,  for 
filling  np  every  vacancy  so  produced,  the  said  commissioners,  or  the  re- 
maining commissioners,  shall  within  weeks  next  after  such  death, 
rimotaf^  or  resignation,  nominate  such  '  (this  blanks  it  was  under* 
itood,  wa«  to  be  filled  with  the  word  ifirec)  '  ant  being  members  nt  iho 
Huuse  of  Commons  as  in  their  judgment  shall  be  most  fit  for  the  sup- 
plying of  such  vacancy  ;  and  out  ofiuch  persmis,  so  nominated^  it  $haU  bt 
iaufui  for  hi»  Majesty  to  seUct  wtc^  and  every  such  person  so  selected  t9 
be  a  commisstioner  or  secretary/ 

No  power,  we  see^  is  given  to  the  Crown  to  reject  aii  the  three 
nominations,  and  to  call  upon  the  Commissioners  for  a  new  option. 
Of  the  three  nominees  one  must  be  chosen  :  the  effect  of  which  con- 
straint, it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  argue,  would  be  to  force  upon 
the  Crown  whomever  it  pleased  the  conimissiom  rs  to  choose.  They 
had  but  to  associate  with  the  real  object  of  their  choice  the  names 
af  Dr.  Watson  and  Mr,  Preston,  and  tbe  Crown  would  be  left  with- 
out a  remedy.  Let  it  not  be  »aid  that  this  b  an  extravagant  ><up- 
pofit'toD.  First,  it  would  uot  be  with  a  very  good  grace  that  the 
*  N  N  2  writer 


riter  of  the  letter  lo  Sir  S.  Romilly  coulH  complain  of  arbttnir3F 
iferences,  and  imputatiotis  of  extravagant  abu$e  of  power.  Bih 
the  next  place, — it  is  notoriously  common  in  elections  conducted 
on  Uii?»  principle  of  double  nominutron,  for  thoi^e  \^ho$e  province  it 
h  lo  offer  the  names  from  among  w  hich  selection  is  to  be  made  by  a 
superior  authority,  to  join  persons  eiibrrobvioaslyunfit,  or  known  to 
be  unwilling,  to  be  chosen  to  the  individual  on  whom  they  wish  the 
election  lo  fall.  The  very  worthies  wlioni  we  have  suggested  exewi- 
/>/ig7v7//V/ J  might  therefore,  in  the  spirit  of  the  instilution,  be  named 
Hs  the  adjuncts  of  some  favourite  aud  icaa  exceptionable  candidate. 
But,  if  to  Preston  and  Watson  tiie  commissioners  thought  lit  lo  add 
Cobbettor  Wooler,  the  Crown  mustf  according  to  this  clause^ either 
have  exercised  its  judgment  among  the  three,  or  have  refused  to 
carry  the  act  of  Parliament  into  execution.  To  this  clause,  whether 
from  accident  or  from  humour,  is  appended  in  the  margin  of  the 
printed  Bill,  as  an  exposition  of  its  contents,  '  racaftcies  to  befiUtd 
up  by  the  Crotcti !  That  there  was  an  inteution  to  deceive  by  this 
annotation,  it  would  ill  become  us  to  afSrm :  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  fact,  that  many  careless  readers  Kvre  deceived  by  it; 
ind  took  for  granted  that  a  clause  so  expounded,  was  the  clause 
usually  (and  we  believe  witliout  exception  liitberlo)  introduced  into 
bills  creating  parluuneutary  commissioners. 

The  East  India  bill,  as  we  have  seen,  left  the  vacancies  lo  be 
filled  by  the  crown ;  and  it  contemplaied  the  creation  of  tliosc  va- 
cancies by  *  dealb,  resignation,  or  n'moval:  All  these  words  are 
lo  be  fouud  in  the  clause  wliich  we  have  just  transcribed  :  but  the 
rord  removal  is  tmt  lo  he  found  in  those  professed  models  of  the 
bill,  the  acts  of  Naval  or  Military  Inquiry,  nor  iu  any  olher  of  I  he 
cts  constituting  ParFiamentaiy  Commissions,  the  East  India  bill 
llone  excepted.  It  is  pretty  plain,  therefore,  which  was  the  model 
really  kept  m  view.  Bui  then  the  East  India  bill  is,  in  this  respect, 
consistent  with  itself;  for  it  proceeds  to  enact  that  a  member  of  the 
commission  created  by  that  bill  mntf  be  remuved  by  the  Crown  on 
in  address  of  either  House  of  Parliament.  The  bill  before  us  has  no 
^•uch  clause ;  but  having  |>rovided  for  tlie  fdling  up  of  vacancies  to  be 
occasioned  hyremovaft  it  nevcrthele.^^s  omits  to  provide  any  process 
by  which  a  commissioner^  however  much  he  may  have  abused  his 
trust,  however  flagrant  his  injustice  and  oppression,  might  be  re- 
moved ! 

Such  a  provision  was  not  necessary  in  the  minor  bills  for  inquiry 
into  fees,  salaries,  &c.  because  they  were  passed  only  from  year  lo 
year.  The  naval  and  military  couimissions  being  also  for  a  limited 
time,  (we  believe  for  two  or  three  years,)  the  omisjjiou  of  such  a  pro- 
vision in  the^e  might  be  not  material  in  effect;  ihough  we  certainly 
^bink  that  it  was  in  principle  utterly  uucoustitutional.    Even  the  East 
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Iiidm  bill  f^ave  to  it*  new  Imperium  no  more  ihaii  a  five  years' lea^^e* 
But  to  the  Coiiimi^sioii  to  be  creeled  by  lliis  bill,  there  was  no  It- 
tnited  duration.  li  Mas  to  be  as  itidetinite  in  continuance  as  in 
power ;  it  w  iia  a  xlr^fxa  t;  otit ;  a  good  thing  tiot  partaking  of  ibe  qua- 
lities of  olbtit  good  things  of  this  world,  which  are  said  to  be  enii- 
neruly  transitory.  The  new  commissi  oners  were  to  have  a  perpe- 
tuity in  their  offices ;  not  removable  by  any  known  process  for  any 
juia;;inabl€  malversation^  and  Hourisliing  in  eternal  salary  howsoever 
their  fmiclions  might  be  performed. 

Ah  to  salary,  not  one  of  the  acts  on  which  the  worthy  Chairman 
rt'lies  as  a  precedent  for  the  bill  u  hicli  he  wished  to  induce  par- 
iian;inrt  to  sanction,  cotilained  any  provision  analogous  to  thai  for 
the  atuiual  stipend  which  bis  paitnlal  care  suggested  for  liis  in- 
tended rommis^ioners.  In  every  instance  but  one,  the  pecuniary 
reinuneralion  was  left  to  be  voted  by  parliament  after  the  work 
slioiild  have  been  done  and  approved.  The  East  India  bill  alone 
had  such  a  provision;  but  with  a  more  plausible  ground  for  it,  for- 
asmuch as  the  paid  commissioners  (or  directors)  under  that  bill 
were  ruade  reinovable  not  only,  lilte  their  unpaid  brethren,  on  an 
addre^-s  from  either  i louse  of  Parliament,  but  at  the  will  of  those 
unpaid  brethren  ibemijelves.  In  the  bill  as  proposed  by  the 
worthy  Chairman  of  ihe  committee,  the  tenure  of  his  commis- 
sioners was  to  be,  a*  we  have  seen,  permanent;  the  duration  of  tbn 
trust  J  unlimited :  it  remained  only  to  provide  for  tbem  an  an- 
nual salary  not  depending  upon  the  subsequent  approbation  of  their 
conduct  by  parliament,  to  make  them  at  once  as  independent  of 
parliament  a*?  of  the  Crown. 

It  i^>  but  fair  indeed  to  allow,  that  in  order  to  balance  the  lenip- 
lation  lo  prolor*^^  the  exercise  of  their  functions  which  this  conve- 
nient arrangement  of  annual  salary  miglit  bold  out,  it  was  also  pro- 
vided, that  at  the  termination  of  his  trust  each  commissioner 
should  receive  a  furl fier  sun*,  erjiial  lo  the  whole  aggregate  amount 
of  all  the  yearly  pajmenls  received  by  bim  in  the  course  of  its  exe- 
cution. 

Hitherto  it  had  been  the  lot  of  all  such  commissioners  to  be  con* 
tetUed  either  u  ith  present  enjoyment,  or  remote  expectancy  :  to  be 
salaried  like  the  directors  under  the  India  bill,  or  to  look  forward, 
like  the  commissioners  of  Naval,  Military  and  other  Inquiries,  to 
future  remuneration.  It  is  indeed  the  general  lot  of  human  nature, 
even  in  its  most  fortunate  moments,  to  have  lo  choose,  and  the 
great  art  of  life  consists  in  making  a  prudent  choice,  between  equi- 
ponderant but  incompatible  advantages.  Adages  and  apologues  iii 
abundance  record  the  lessons  of  past  ages  on  this  subject.  '  A  bird 
in  the  band'  is  estimated  by  the  provcrbialist  as  equivalent  to  *  two 
in  the  distant  bush  v  and  the  fabulist  represenii  the  disappoiutment 
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of  those  speculators,  who  sacrificed  lh< 
eggs,  U5  a  just  pcnaltv  for  avancious  m; 

the  comiiU!j»iotiers»  who,  h\  a  conlrivaiice  ot  Uit- ir  patron,  which  puts 
ihe  couccutrated  wUdoui  of  autn|uily  to  hliame«  were  to  be  t»avcd  the 
anxiety  of  balajiciitg  tetvMen  rival  leiuplaUonH!  to  whom  o  bird 
was  to  be  given  every  year  in  hand  tmly  as  earnest  of  afM>ther  ex- 
actly resembling  tt^  limed  and  stutionary  in  the  buaih ;  and  in  whose 
guose,  when  the  hour  of  her  dii^sohition  should  arrive,  were  to  be 
found  prcciM*ly  as  many  gtdden  egg!>  as  the  years  of  her  cherished 
existence  had  been  liappdy  employed  in  laying  ! 

Still,  however,  something  was  wanting  to  ensure  the  Com- 
mission itself  against  a  premature  end :  a  danger  which  might 
possibly  arise  from  the  very  anxiety  shewn  for  the  interest  of  the 
commissioners.  Had  the  salary  been  annual  otiiy,  there  could 
have  been  no  temptation  to  bring  the  commission  to  a  close.  It 
might  also,  perhaps,  have  been  reasonably  expected  that,  as  every 
lUCX)/.  or  5<X>/.  received  annually  by  each  member  of  the  board 
vas  to  add  a  correspondent  amount  to  the  aggregate  sum  to  be 
received  by  him  when  the  commission  should  expire,  they  would 
wait  with  exemplary  patience,  one  and  all,  for  the  scramble  of  that 
day.  But  men  are  wayw  ard  beings  ;  and  commissioners,  even  irre- 
sponsible, irremovable  commissioners,  are  but  men.  Some  of  them 
might  have  objects  in  view  that  demanded  more  immediate  aid ; 
some  might  wish  to  marry  and  settle  in  the  country,  or  to  ga 
abroad,  or  to  come  into  parliament;  some  might  grow  weary  and 
disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  Commission  (a»  it  is  said  nut  a 
few  members  nf  the  House  of  Commons  did  with  that  of  the  Com- 
mittee) ;  and  all,  during  the  conlinuance  of  it,  must  be  growing  old. 
Although,  ihtrefore,  the  soberer  majority  would  most  probably  be 
satiiified  with  the  annual  salary  themselves,  and  would  look  for- 
ward to  the  growing  accumulation  as  a  provision  for  tlieir  families 
after  them^  the  more  necessitous  or  more  impatient  might  endeavour 
to  precipitate  a  division,  and,  in  the  scuffle, — the  goose  might  be 
slain  !  VVell  and  wiirily  did  the  learned  foimder  of  the  Commission 
anticipate  and  piovide  against  this  danger,  by  an  arrangement  so 
majjterly  that  it  would  exceed  belief,  if  we  did  not  write  with  the 
bill  before  us,  as  presented  by  lus  own  hands.  We  copy  the  clause 
a^i  it  is  there  drawn. 

*  Am!  be  it  further  enacted,^  That  for  making  due  remuneration  ta' 
the  said  cainmis»"ioners  and  secretary  for  and  in  respect  of  the  execu- 
tion of  this  net,  there  shull  to  each  of  the  mid  commUmimets  he  allowed 
and  pail),  duruig  the  cunii nuance  of  such  his  commission,  the  sum  of 

'- :  one   moiety  of  which  shall  be  paid  to  him  by  half-yearly 

paymifOts  duiing  the  conlinuance  of  mch  hii  comoiistion,  and  the  4uiit 
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t/  the  itneral  moieties  (hereof  when  such  hit  com  mission  sball  have 
term  iim  ted/ 

Our  readers  will  have  the  goodness  to  obierve  that  it  was  nut  the 
*  contiiiU3!ice/  <>r(l»e  *  terniinalion-  of  thk  Commission  generally^ 
that  was  to  regulate  these  payments.  Each  commissioner  was  of 
course  to  receive  his  -'tllowance  during  ihe  corainuance  of  /lis  cora- 
missiion, — that  i}<,  during  hia  continuance  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission ;  and  he  was  also  to  be  entitled  to  hi§  accunmlation^  in  like 
niamier,  at  the  *  termination  of  his  commission/ — that  is,  when  he 
should  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  Commission,  Tbus^  there- 
fore, auy  risk  of  an  abrupt  termination  to  the  Commission  itself 
from  the  discrepancy  of  its  members  was  ai^oided.  The  impatient 
'  and  the  fro  ward,  the  weary  and  the  decayed  migtit  retire  frum  time 
to  time,  as  iheir  interests  or  tastes  or  tempers  or  infirmities  inclined 
them.  The  resignation  of  each  member  would  be  the  termination 
of  his  commission,  and  the  period  of  his  claim  to  the  pecnlium 
accumulated  iu  !iis  behalf;  which  his  surviving  brethren  would  bear 
with  ef|uaiiimity,  seeing  that  neither  the  Conm»i**^ion  itself  nor  their 
shares  in  it  had  received  any  harm.  They  would  immediately  pro- 
ceed to  reconmjend  in  his  room  three  hungrier  aspirants;  out  of 
whom  the  Crown  vimt  choose  one ;  aod  could  not,  in  thi«  view, 
choose  amiss : 

uno  avulso  non  deficit  alter 

Aureus,  et  sjmih  froudescit  virga  metal lo  \ 

The  Coinmi^ision  ihu^  receiving;  according  to  Lord  Chatham's 
bold  figure  of  parliamentary  reform,  a  continual  infusion  of  new 
blood  into  its  veins,  would  be  found,  like  die  J^ritish  constitution, 
to  contain  within  itself  the  means  of  its  own  perpetuation.  And 
thus  secured  against  the  hazard  of  disruption  from  internal  causes, 
there  would  be  no  <bnger  of  its  sudden  death  for  lack  of  matter 
to  feed  upon.  To  state  the  auuibcr  of  charitable  establishments 
(of  all  knidf)  at  twenijf  thousand,  would  be  to  estimate  it  by  ten 
thousand  hwcr  thati  any  calculation  thai  has  yet  been  formed.  Let 
OS  take  it,  however,  at  twenty  thousand,  or  at  an  average  of  two 
only  to  each  parish,  to  be  i>ure  of  keeping  within  bounds.  The 
eight  acting  commissioners  '  were  to  be  separated  into  four  bodies 
of  two  each,  ujoviug  from  place  to  place  about  tlie  countr}',  and 
carrying  on  their  inquiries  at  the  isame  time/  {Speech,  p.  4i*) 
Good.  Without  any  allowance  for  journeys,  for  needful  refresh- 
ment, and  for  the  construction  of  their  reports ;  for  accidental  over- 
turns, or  occasional  indispositions  arising  from  damp  sheets  or 
pricked  wine  at  inferior  houses  of  entertainment  in  remote  parts  of 
the  kingdom  ;  it  will  probably  be  thought  a  reasonable,  if  not  a 
sanguine  calculation,  if  we  say  that  each  brace  of  commissioners 
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wouldf  upon  the  average,  get  through  tTsto  cases  in  ikrct  da}i; 
supposing  them  even  to  hear  bolli  sides,  and  to  report  defence  aft 
well  as  accusation,  Furlheri  let  us  assume  that  the  eight  couiDiis- 
sioners  would  all  be  at  work  the  whole  year  rounds  with  no  other 
allowance  for  holidays  than 

Sundays ,     ,  55 

Christmas  week 6  

ICaster 4 

\Vliit5untidc (t 

Founder's  birlh-day       .,,.,*•! 

65 


Three  hundred  working  days  multiplied  by  four  (the  number 
iiiigratory  boards)  would,  on  the  average  of  ibree  days  to  tw  o  cas 
give  eight  hundred  as  the  number  of  cases  to  be  dispatched  by  ' 
whole  Commission  in  a  twelvemonth.    At  this  rale  the  twettty  thou- 
sand cases  would  be  conipletely  disposed  of  in  twenti/ifive  i/ean. 

The  curious  in  caknluiions  may  perhapii  be  desirous  of  ascertain- 
ing what  would  have  been,  al  the  close  of  that  period,  the  amount 
of  the  sum  to  be  divided  among  the  eight  commissioners,  sup  pes* 
ing  none  of  them  lo  have  draw  n  their  stakes  in  the  mean  time.  This, 
as  we  have  seen,  would,  by  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  have  de- 
pended upon  the  ajrgregate  of  the  annual  salary  previously  received 
by  them.  Taking  that  annual  receipt  at  a  meduuu  between  ICKX)/. 
and  5{)Oi. — at  only  730/,  a  year,  the  occumulati<»n,  lo  be  portioned 
out  among  them  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-lifth  year,  would  be  just 
One  Hundred  and  Fifty  "Hiousand  Pounds,  We  sometimes  hear 
of  *  a  iarge  economy  f  for  any  but  a  reforming  comntission,  we 
should  think  this  a  very  large  one  indeed. 

We  presume  that  after  the  view  which  has  thus  been  taken  of 
the  tenure  «nd  emoluments  destined  by  the  lenmed  Founder  for  the 
Coufrateruity  to  be  established  under  his  bill,  it  will  be  admitted 
tliQl  neither  the  munificent  piety  of  Henrv  Vlth,  nor  the  provident 
benevolence  of  William  of  Wykeham;  neither  Margaret  of  A njou» 
nor  Doctor  Cains  at  Cambridge;  neither  John  Baliol,  the  royal 
Scottish  contributor  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  nor  Adam  de 
Brome,*  from  whose  foundation  was  lo  arise  the  champion  of  that 
University  against  its  modern  Scottish  assailants,  ever  devised  a 
more  libtral,  a  snugger  honpithim  than  that,  \>hich  was  thus  plan- 
ned  for  octo  p  a  r  p  E  R  E  s  f f  i  N  n  i  r,  e  N  r  E s  barmteros, 

Tlie  fellow!<h»|is  of   Eton   and  Winchester  have  attracted  the 

*  OnrtL  Cultcgr,  Otford^Tlie  foutidation  of  thb  college  was  lint  sufgestod  to 
l^divBTd  11.  by  y<i  nliiudivr,  Adim  de  Broiac,  who  w«u  sppoiiitfd  fini  pfovosL     FWf 
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notice  of  the  Committee  as  more  than  sufficiently  ample  ;  but  what 
are  they  compared  with  the  double  eiidovvmeuts  of  the  Committee'* 
travelling  fellowshipi* ! 

That  so  we II- imagined  n  plan  for  a  Reformers*  College  should 
have  been  spoiled  by  the  obstinate  detcrmiualion  of  the  ministers 
of  the  Crown  to  build  npon  the  foundations  marked  out  by  the 
learned  Chairman,  is  an  act  of  intronii^sion  vvliich  all  candid  persons 
must  allow  to  be  wholly  inexcusable.  Waj*  there  any  backwardness 
on  the  part  of  the  original  patron  in  selecting  proper  objects  of  bis 
charity,  that  could  justify  the  ihun  ravishing  from  lnm,  a^  Henry  the 
Eighth  did  from  Cardinal  Wolsey,  the  name  and  honours  ofa  Founder  f 
Qnite  the  contrary.  Ego  I'i  commillee  wpus^  y^iys  the  benevolent 
Chairman,  *  had  applied  ourselves  with  much  attention  to  assist  the 
legisluiure  in  making  the  selection.'  It  is  even  affirn^ed,  we  know 
not  how  truly,  that  with  the  assistance  of  the  Gentlemen  of  llie 
British  Museum,  the  learned  Institutor  had  actually  constructed 
the  Statutes  of  his  Foinidation  in  ibut  language  of  which  his  late 
researches  have  made  him  so  absolute  a  master ;  and  that  ttie  oaths 
to  be  taken  by  each  candidate  for  a  fellowships  and  by  each  fellow 
upon  his  admis.sion,  ran  in  something  like  the  following  terms:— 
the  6  rat,  *  ^e  tiumjuam  i>un  vel  pittra  bukvta  intra  b  ten  mum 
aceephsei*  the  second  ofa  more  awful  import — *  sv  nuHan  pror- 
sis  ha  here  possessiones  pro'terquam  tot  am  p  u  w  v  u  R  e  a  m  b  a  g  c  a  m  , 
^fiaccescenttm  omfiitto  inamlatts  catts&.'  But  however  this  may  be, 
certain  it  is,  that  the  rec|nisitc  qualifications  for  a  fellow  of  this  col- 
lege of  ntquiry^  are  fully  hid  down  in  the  following  notable  pa»- 
iage: 

*They  must  be  persons  not  only  of  incorruptible  integrity,  but  nf  ^ 
skrn  dispmtion^  and  inacce«ssible  to  the  cajolery  which  oftentimes  shuli 
the  eyes  of  ihose  whom  grosser  arts  would  assail  ia  vain.  They  must 
be  easy  of  approach  to  all  accusers — nner  ci(mng  their  cars  to  sug" 
gtstion  orinformahon^  becaus*^  it  majf  proceed  from  spitkfii  l  or  M  aljcious 
MoTliTEStOr  may  denounce  abuses  loo  enormous  to  be  credible, or  uccube 
parties  too  exalted  to  be  suspected— «o/  even  rejecting  the  aid  of  i\'- 
FDRM ERS  who  mm  Withhold  thar  name^,  as  well  aware  that  their  uflficc 
is  to  investigate  and  not  to  judge,  and  that  mionpnous,  or  interest cd^ 

*  The  wonby  Major  CArtwright  will  no  doutrt  collect  from  Uii*  juxtB|K)«ition»  in  tlilf 
aulhcritic  ibnuulary.  of  the  word*  dm  w/  plura  brevia  intra  hiennium,  a  »irong  prc- 
iuraptive  argument  in  favour  of  *liorl  parliaineiUs,  to  bo  [kU\  ouctaffcarnt  theUittL 

Tie  Itorned  CbHirman  may  repre^ni  to  liim  itKlecil  on  thii,  a-i  on  n  t'mmvr  uccasina, 
tli*l  breviah  not  an  adjective  but  a  subslantive*  md'anine  here  BritjX  ii>  in  ilw?  oibcf  in- 
itanre  Wriit,  But  the  learned  Major  will  perlmpi  not  bt;  fuomi  &o  docile  ai  heretofore. 
He  may  probably  reply  that  the  propensity  which  the  learned  Chttinnan  bai  rvcenttj 
tbewn  to  turn  adjectives  into  sabstaotive^  hai  grcaiiy  wenkcned  Im»  autbo  <  t  , 

particular  branch  of  the  icientiagrammatictiiU,  and  that  hit  (the  Major)  hu>  "1 

«  right,  for  the  wUte  of  Ai*  Reform,  to  interpolate  PartitttneTtta  a(iet  hrcvia,  «i  ujc  Lnair- 
man,  for  the  take  o(hit,  to  omk  tcholara  aUtr  puuperct  tt  indigoitei* 
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or  wmlignaHt  %cnncti  may  supply  the  clue  to  guide  inquiry  ;  tn  «  wor^ 
their  pro^cnmi^  must  be  to  jku»pt;ct  abui^cs,  and  lean  towards  tnieili 
them;  their  principle  mu^it  be,  thut  tio  man  who  complains  of  an  evit 
is  to  be  disregarded,  (ff  hiv  appurtni  molirei  ukat  t!uy  mai/*—Spteck  em 
the  Eduction  of  the  Four^  p,  43. 

It  is  fortunate  that  these  iinportaut  suggestions  are  uoi  veiled  in 
the  obscurity  of  a  learned  language :  but  \^e  caunut  help  suspecting 
them  to  be  of  rotci^n  thnugh  not  of  classical  origin.  Could  thts 
Gcntlemeuof  the  British  Museum  help  us  loan  autheDticaled  copy 
of  the  Statutes  of  tlie  HoJy  Inquisition,  this  beautiful  sketch,  which 
appears  to  modern  Bnglish  eyes  but  as  llie  *  bodying  fotth*  of  a 
poetical  imagination,  as  isome  *  gay  creature  of  the  element;  would 
in  all  probabilily  be  found  to  be  a  genuine  purtrait  of  Mime  one  of 
the  early  Familiars  of  that  venerable  and  salutary  Board. 

Not  contented r  however,  with  this  generic  dctiuilion,  the  eminent 
pro'positus  proceeds  to  indicate  a  gentleman  whom  be  describes  tu 

flowing  terms  as  a  perfect  mezuber  of  hi8  projected  society.  '  Mr. 
*arry/  says  he,  *  was  the  \ery  man  for  tlie  new  office.  He  wag,  if 
1  may  so  speak ^  a  commissioner  ready  made  to  our  hand.  He  had 
been  occupied  in  examining  the  abuses  in  the  Berkshire  charities^ 
upon  which  he  had  just  published  a  valuable  treatise.'  *  What  were 
the  grounds  of  Mr*  Parry's  rejection, *  the  worthy  Chairman  had 
*  yet  to  learn/— Lw^^r  to  Sir  S,  Romilly^  p.  :]«, 

The  Letter  to  Sir  Samuel  Komilly  is  dated  on  the  20th  of  August, 
but  the  publication  of  it  did  not  take  place  till  some  day,  and 
not  one  of  the  earliest  days,  of  September*  On  the  •JJd  of  August^ 
three  days  only  after  the  date  of  the  letter,  but  many  days  before  the 
publication  of  it,  this  same  Mr.  Parry  had  published  in  the  *  Wind- 
sor and  Reading  Journararetfaclaliouof  oneof  the  most  promising 
discoveries  in  his  whole  book.     This  discovery  was  as  follows: — 

•The  free  school  on  the  north  side  of  the  church-yard  (at  Windsor) » 
for  clothing  and  educating  thirty  boys  and  twenty  girls.  I  have  been 
mfonntd  by  a  gentleman  of  Windsor  (but  I  do  not  vouch  for  the  accu* 
racy  of  the  stnlement)  that  the  income  of  this  school  is  400/.  per  annum ; 
that  It  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  buickcr  and  a  staiiorier,  who  U  tkt 
schodmastcrf  and  a  Unm  draper,  who  supply  their  respective  commodi- 
ties for  the  use  of  the  school,  and  contrive  that  their  bilk  shall  prtttxeftf 
correspond  uith  the  amount  of  the  school  funds.  Some  inquiry  is  about  to 
be  instituted  at  the  insilgation  of  respectable  persons  in  and  near  Windsor 
respecting  this  establishment/ 

The  'gentleman  of  Windsor'  appears  to  have  been  precisely  cwie 
of  those  •  informers'  to  whom  the  true-blooded  commissioner  is  to 
grant  so  ready  a  credence ;  though  whether  recommended  by  <i// 
the  prescribed  qualities  of  '  spiteful/  *  malicious/  *  interested  atid 
malignant/  or  only  by  one  or  two  of  them^  is  not  sufficientiv  speci* 

fied. 
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filed .  Whatever  mjiy  have  been  bis  motives,  liowever,  it  turns  ayt 
uiiluckil)  enough  thut  every  iimteri'dl  purticulur  q(  this  vrry  detailed 
statemeiU  is  false*  'The  trustees*  (sayii  the  author  ol  the  Letter  to 
SirW  .  Scutt)  *  are  the  Deai»  of  Wimjf^or,  two  senior  Cauon*»»  the 
Ma3for,  two  !>euiur  Aldermerr,  and  the  Vicar,  There  i«  Neither 
hutcher  nor  fine  ft  draper  at  all  engaged  in  the  manageincnt  of  the 
achoul ;  and  the  schoohaaati'r^  who  is  not  a  sfatumtr,  aupplien  ho 
article  for  the  use  of  the  establishment,  direcllv  or  indirectly/  *  ?io 
inquiry  was  about  to  be  iuEttLtuted^  nor  was  ever  in  contemplation.^ 
'The  accounts  are  coustatidv  open  for  the  inspection  of  e%ery 
suhscriber.* — p.  74* 

But  Mr.  Parry  <lid  not  *  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  his  statement/ 
O  no ,  he  (»rily  published  it  to  the  world,  on  the  *  information*  *  of  a 
gentleman/  without  inquiry  into  the  trutli ;  and  hence  his  peculiar 
htnei»9  to  be  a  Commissioner*  The  retractation  of  Mr.  Parry  is, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  ample  and  unqualified^  and  concludes  with  these 
M^ords  :  '  /  am  most  ready  to  admit  that  mi/  account  of  thi%  estti' 
biidtment  was  compicteh/  errotieotm'  I  With  this  specimen  of  *  ac- 
curacy/ the  result  of  Mr*  Parry's  'years  of  occupation*  and  'de- 
votion/ before  his  eyes,  Lord  Sidmouth  appears  most  unaccount- 
ably to  have  preferred  making  his  own  commissioners,  to  adopting 
ihem  '  ready  made  ! 

Tlie  name  of  another  candidate  for  the  college  has  been  men- 
tioned in  a  manner  so  singular,  as  to  have  occasioned  some  per- 
plexity to  the  public.  While  the  learned  Chairman's  expositions 
were  merely  oral,  the  panegyrics  heaped  upon  '  Ahurs^  Farti/  ami 
Co,'  were  naturallv  understood  by  his  auditors  in  general,  m  the 
ordinary  and  familiar  acceptation  of  that  sottmL  as  apply  itig  to  Mr. 
Parry  and  those  who  acted^  or  were  to  act,  with  him  ;  to  Mr.  Parry 
and  his  humbler,  and  therefore  not  necessarily  to  be  specitiedj  asso-^ 
ciates.  But  when  the  fugitive  notes  of  the  Orator  assumed  a  form 
in  which  they  addressed  themselves  to  the  €>e,  as  well  as  to  the  ear; 
when,  from  the  publication  o(  his  Letter  to  Sir  Samuel  Romillyi 
we  came  (like  Protogenea  of  Rhodes) 

—  "-  to  know^ 

How  printers  v;riie  the  name  of  Koe ;' 

it  appeared,  to  the  infinite  surprise  of  mankind,  that  what  had  all 
along  been  taken  for  a  respectable  noun  of  number,  was  in  fact  a 
still  more  respectable  individual. 

If  tlie  original  and  prevailing  notion  as  to  the  orthography  of  this 
adjunct  to  Mr.  Parry's  name  had  proved  correct,  then  indeed,  ^h 
uno  disce  owwcs,  — 'snch  as  Mr.  Parry  is  shewn  to  be,  such  are  all 
his  unnamed  compeers/ — would  have  been,  if  not  a  conclusive,  an 
apparently  reasouabic  iafefence ;  but  wlten,  after  two  mortal  pages 
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(of  the  Letter  to  Sir  S*  Romilly)  consumed  in  exlolling  Mr  Parry*! 
liter  its,  enforcing  Mr.  Parry's  claims,  and  wondering  what  can  have 
been  the  cause  of  Mr.  Parry's  omission,  ihe  reader  arrives  at  once 
at  this  sentence, — *  alt  that  we  know  i*  the  fact,  that  neither  Mr. 
Parry  nor  Mr,  Koe  arc  in  the  commis*»ion/ — he  feels  a  startle  of 
surprize  at  this  stidden  bifurcation  of  an  argument  which  hitherto^ 
from  iH  very  root  upwards,  had  been  dedicated  singly  to  Mr.  Parry. 

Glamts  hath  murder*d  sleep,  and  therefore  Cawdoe 
Shall  sleep  no  more, — 

would  not  be  u  more  complete  example  of  that  figure  of  speech, 
vhich  the  learned  Partridge  reprobates  as  a  tton  iequitur,  if 
Glamis  and  Cawdor  had  not  luckily  happened  to  be  the  same 
person;  than  is  this  deduction  of  iUr.  Koe's  claim  to  be  a  commis- 
sioner from  the  peculiar  merits  of  Mr,  Parrif,  now  that  Mr.  Parry 
and  Mr»  Koe  are  found  to  be  two  pers'ous,  and  two  only.  A 
union  more  nearly  approaching  to  IdLutification  was  perhaps  never 
exhibited,  except  in  the  instance  of  the  t\^  o  friends  recorded  in  the 
Spectator,  \%ho  had  one  purse  between  iliein,  one  domestic  esta- 
bllshmenf,  o\w  idea,  and  one  hat. 

We  candidly  avow,  however,  that  this  identification  bears  rather 
hardly  upon  Mr.  Koe,  It  is  not  against  his  sequence  to  Mr.  Parry 
that  his  friends  may  be  ex  pet:  it  d  to  remonstrate ;  for  it  was  long 
ago  settled  between  Dogbei  v)^  and  Verges,  that  *  an  two  men  ride 
upon  a  horse,  one  of  them  must  ride  behind  :* — but  they  may  justly 
coDiplain,  that  it  is  not  distinctly  stated,  on  Mr.  Koe^s  hehulf,  that 
he  has  not  had  occasion  to  retract  any  thing  in  the  *  Windjsor  and 
Reading  Journal  \  that  he  is  not  miiitted  for  a  temperate  and  im- 
partial discharge  of  the  duty  of  an  investigator  of  alleged  abuses, 
by  having  already  exhibited  himself  before  the  public  as  the  organ 
of  a  groundless  impeachment. 

I^t  us  now  !ium  up  the  various  provisions  for  the  constitution, 
funclionSt  powers  and  conduct  of  tjie  Commission  as  originally  dc* 
vised,  and  see  to  what  they  would  have  amounted* 

First,  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  tribunal, —  1.  The  Commission 
was  to  consist  of  eight  paid  members,  to  be  numinated  by  the  learned 
mover  of  it.  ^.  Contrary  to  all  precedents,  the  vacancies  in  their 
mmiber  occurring  by  death*  resignation  or  renioval^  were  to  be  filled 
up  from  the  nominations  of  the  .survivors.  3,  lint  there  was  wo 
power  to  be  lodged  in  any  cjuarter  for  removing  any  commissioner* 
4*  Coutrurif  ti>  all  precedents^  no  lime  was  fixed  for  the  duratiou  of 
the  Commission.  5.  Contrary  to  all  precedents  but  one,  the  com- 
mt<isioners  were  to  have  an  imnual  salary,  secured  to  them  by  the 
act  of  Parliament.  Contrary  to  all  precedents,  they  were  to  be 
eniithd  also,  uithout  any  new  vote  of  Parliament,  to  n  further 
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remuneration  I  equal  to  the  whole  aggregate  of  the  salary  which  they 
might  have  received^ — ail  of  ibeiu  at  the  expiration  of  the  Commi&- 
sion,— or  each  on  volootary  resignation.  7»  l^or  the  tenure  of  the 
members  in  their  respective  offices,  the  language  in  which  the  learned 
Chairman  has  shewn  himself  so  deeply  skilled,  afiford^  no  adequate 
description, — Quamdiuse  bene  gesserint^  has  been  thought  a  suffi- 
cient security  for  the  judges  of  the  land :  but  then,  the  if  are,  to  be 
sure,  removable  on  an  address  of  Parlintnent.  Perhaps,  for  want  of 
a  better,  the  same  phrase  must  be  applied  to  the  commissioners^  but 
with  a  physical,  instead  of  a  moral  interpretation  :  ttiey  would  pro« 
bably  hold  their  offices  so  long  as  ikei/Jhund  themselves  prettif  well* 
Secondly,  as  to  the  functions  of  ine  tribunal,  these  were^ — ^K  To 
inquire  into  the  education  of  (he  poor.  *i.  To  inquire  into  all  cba- 
rities  connected  with  all  ediicaUon.  3.  To  inquire  into  all  chari- 
ties, whether  connected  %vith  education  or  not.  4.  To  inquire  into 
all  education,  whether  connected  or  unconnected  with  charities. 
Under  which  last  head  it  was  inteikded  to  include  all  the  great 
School i»  of  the  kingdom;  and  not  to  ^  touch'  only,  but  to  probe 
tlie  Universities. 

Thirdly,  as*  to  its  powers.  The  powers  with  which  they  were  to 
be  armed  for  these  extensive  purposes,  were— To  call  for  all  pa- 
pers, deeds,  aud  iikslriunents  whatever.  To  publish  those  which 
llie  founders  of  establishments  might  have  ordered  by  will  to  be 
kept  setret,  and  enforced  the  so  keeping  of  them  by  an  oath.  And 
any  hesitalion  to  produce  such  documents,  and  to  violate  such 
oath,  they  might  puni&h  by  imprisonment  according  to  their  plea- 
sure. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  spirit  in  which  these  functions  were  to  be  per- 
formed, and  these  powers  exercised.  Fortunately  this  is  not  left 
to  be  matter  of  conjecture.  We  have  only  to  refer  our  readers  lo 
the  examination  of  Dr.  Wood,  (p.  53 1 .)  to  the  Letters  to  Winches- 
ter College,  (p,  559-)  to  the  specification  by  the  Icarnetl  Chairman 
of  the  requisites  of  a  perfect  commissioner  (p,555.)  and  to  his  ex- 
emplification of  these  perfections  in  communications  of  Mr,  Parry 
with '  the  Windsor  gentleman/  (p.  556.)  for  samples  of  the  courtesy 
in  style,  of  the  tenderness  in  interrogatory,  of  the  impartiality  and 
scrupulosity  in  collecting,  estimating  and  publishing  charges  of  cri- 
minality^ which  the  well -trained  commissioners  would  have  in- 
herited from  the  Parent  Committee. 

We  do  not  wish  (far  from  it)  to  employ  one  word  of  exaggera- 
tion. We  have  stated  our  premises  so  distinctly  that  our  readers 
might  be  enabled  to  detect  any  misrepresentation,  if  into  auy  we 
had  fallen:  but  upon  a  review  of  the  whole  plan  as  here  develop*  ' 
aud  as  to  be  traced  step  by  step  in  the  learned  Chairman* 
puf»!icationSj  we   d<#  uiotl  deliberately  aver  that  the  iup' 
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rr. 


iIktoU  bit€  fvccerded  jo  cfaCn^  Mck 

ibii  »M  iiitviMM  to  btf  mnfi  m  plaang  imntty  m  a  i 
n  ilA  oiQireiiieMs,  w^oM  htttr  been,  dfctoij^  Uimt't  lan 

**      '    '  llf^  Cf»Mni%  eominbiiocif  but  lectired  frooi  €t«r  c 
titf  '  ^itioii  or  cofilfol;  mnutd  «rilli  all  ite 

i^  I  loiefif  ^  bfit  inHepTMleiit  of  PnHiaaMBi 

ocuiol  thrtr  creation;  rmponrrfd  to  ieiirdi  md  oA  ike 
I  of  ererr  city^  lo^vii,  villige  znd  hamlet  in  tbe  ^ 
:k  tbe  muniiiiefiU  of  even  Corporation^  (for  wk 
^Corporttioii  wkicb  bm  not  pome  chftriiable  evdowmeni 
to  It  fy — to  r^iie  the  prodiietioii  of  liie  tttle-derd*  of 
pTDpert^r  wherever  the  remotest  connection  m  ith  a  rbarftable 
oottld  be  9urniii>ed ;  to  iiive«tigBte  the  conduct  of  etciy 
however  nidoned  or  mnintainrd;  inspecting,  citltcbing«  wmi,  if 
tb<7  thought  fit|  publisliitig  ilie  miiiiite^t  dettitis  of  their  downjiie 
management, — ^to  eitend  tbe  like  inquiries  to  tlie  UniirirrsttiB  of 
Oxford  and  Canibridgei  calling  before  ibem,  ^beo  and  wba« 

pleasedi  at  an  bour'»  notirr,   and  without  allowance  for  pe|    

tion,  the  per»ont»  '-  :  '  in  station,  learning  and  antboriff 


among  the  literiirv  n 


tiioic  great  esUtbtt^hments;  tireiMed 


to  9olveall  dmibts  about  \\ie  prodncibility  of  documeiita  bjs 
imprisonment ;  limited  t<>  no  legal  course  of  proceeding,  siibjed  to 
no  legwl  flppctil,  but  instructed  to  call  m  the  Court  of  OhnKCfy  to 
ifaerr  aid  whenever  they  bad  exhausted  their  owa  capacity  for 
vexatiooi  and  to  vi>jii  a  scrupulous  eKaminant  \uth  a  smi  wbacsb  i 
mi^bt  outlast  every  thing  but  their  own  interminable  commisai^l^^fl 
•—yim  venture  to  a«ik  our  readers,  whether  such  a  tribunal  as  lilH 
have  faintly^  but  correctly  dc^cribedi  bears  any  re9efnbbuit:e  to  agit 
Court  that  they  have  ever  heard  or  read  of,  constituted  tipoi 
Engli-^h  principles  for  the  ad  tun  list  ration  of  English  juatfce  ^ 

Let  any  man  consider  in  how  many  ways  a  pow  it  so  inordinlHH 
and  HO  anomalous,  actuated  by  the  same  spirit  (we  will  sa>  no  wora^| 
of  it)  a*»  that  which  has  been  manifested  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Commitlee  from  whicli  it  was  to  spring,  might  have  o|ierated  upon 
the  characters  and  feelings  of  individuals,  and  upon  the  peace  of 
private  families,  no  less  than  upon  public  interests.  And  what  re» 
dress  for  the  injured  ^  The  decision  of  a  Court  of  Law  is  liable 
to  appeal ;  the  summary  power  of  Parliament,  absolute  in  its  eif- 
fect,  is  limited  in  its  duration;  but  here  y^m  to  be  a  Ctmrt  whose 
MOlencc  would  be  irreversible,  and  the  duration  of  whose  juris- 
dicition  would  be  measured  oidy  by  the  pace  of  its  own  pfoceed- 
ings*  No  wonder  then  that  terror  should  have  already  begun  to 
spread  among  the  classes  who  expected  to  be  the  objects  of  it^  io« 

^isitoriai 
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quiisitorirtl  authority,  and  should  have  betray€d  itself  even  in  ihose 
uho  felt  boldest  in  their  innocence  and  integrity. 

We  could  not  help  being  struck  willi  the  appearance  of  d»is  feel- 
ing in  the  pamphlet  of  the  Rev»  W,  Bowlcii,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred  with  commeudalion.  Mr.  Bowles  is  exceedingly 
hurt  at  the  imputaliona  thrown  out  against  Winchester  College. 
He  is  completely  succe:jsful  in  removuig  almost  all  these  imputa- 
tions ;  and  disproves,  to  the  ^latisfaction  of  every  reasonuble  mind| 
those  absurd  miijcotistructions  of  (he  statutes  by  which  the  plain 
pieaniug  of  the  founder's  wiU  had  been  attempted  to  be  overthrown. 
He  has,  and  it  is  pretty  plain  he  feels  that  he  has?,  complete  ad- 
vantaH;e  m  the  argument;  he  sees,  and  he  makcii  his  reader  see,  the 
rooted  hostility  to  all  the  great  establishments  for  English  Educa' 
tiouj  in  whicli  the  attack  upon  Winchester  originated.  And  yei,  with 
all  this  keen  sense  of  injury,  and  all  this  just  resentment,  die  predo- 
minant characteristics  of  hi^  work,  esicept  in  what  concerns  his  own 
College^  are  a  tone  of  sickening  adulation  towards  the  author  of  the 
imputations  which  he  is  repelling^  and  a  readiness  to  admit,  as 
proved,  all  imputations  from  the  same  quarter,  except  against  his 
own  clients.  Now  this  is  terror :  flattery  of  tlie  power  winch  in- 
flicts a  wrong,  and  -a  proneness  to  offer  up  to  it  a  whole  hecatomb 
of  victims  as  the  price  of  your  own  escape,  are  the  genuine  distiuc- 
Uve  marka  of  that  state  of  mind  which  prevails  in  reigm  of  terror, 

— morialia  corda 

Per  grntcs  humilis  ttramt  pixvor. 

It  surely  did  not  require  the  acuteness  of  Mr.  Bowles's  imderstand- 
ing  to  perceive  that,  when  of  many  charges  brought  forward  at 
random  against  a  variety  of  individuals,  that  one  in  which  you  nre 
yourself  implicated  is,  to  your  own  perfect  certainty,  utterly  false 
and  groundless,  the  reasonable  as  well  as  the  charitable  pre^ump- 
lion  towards  your  fellow-cniprils  is,  to  believe  that  they  tmttf  be  at 
innocent  as  you  know  yourself  to  be.  In  that  prestmiption  a  man^ 
not  nnder  the  influence  of  any  extraordinary  passion,  would  at  least 
suspend  such  expressions  as  the  following, — 'Tlie  prominent  and 
active  part  which  you  have  taken  in  dragging  into  light  concealed 
frauds/  ?cc.  '  docs  you  honour  as  a  man,  a  legislator,  and  a  Chris- 
tian'— ^ihc  whole  nation  hailed  you  not  as  the  orator  of  u  political 
parly,  hut  as  a  great  and  noble  defender',  (q*  accuner)  Sec.  &c, 
*  good  Inck,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  !'— till  he  had  heard  a  little  of 
what  others  of  the  defended  bad  to  say  for  themselves ;  and  had 
learned  whether  there  were  no  other  *  f'irtdidm'  than  those  of  the 
Wykehamite  Institutions  to  be  found. 

Mr.  Bowles  is  indignant  that  the  caae  of  Winchester  College 
ihould  be  '  mentioDcd  in  the  aime  century  with  that  of  Yeovil/ 
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Of  Yeovil,  we  have  alread  v  said  we  koow  nolhsng.  It  may  be,  for 
aught  wc  can  tetl^  as  bad  as  it  is  represeoled  :  but  one  side  only  baa 
yet  been  heard.  The  accused  parties  of  Yeovil  have  not  >ct  been 
put  on  their  defence.  7>ue:  they  have  not  voluuleered  one.  Tbey 
may  not  be  in  a  couiUtlon  to  Qppeal  to  the  press, 

* Carent  qna  vaic  tacro  ;* 

they  may  have  no  Mr,  Bowles  to  hold  the  pen.  But  wlien  tlie? 
do  come  forward,  if  they  should  think  fit  to  travel,  like  Mr.  Bovrles, 
out  of  their  own  record,  and  lo  endeavour  to  propitiale  their  ac- 
cuHcr  by  flinging  Wincliester  to  him  as  a  sop,  we  shall  not  be  sur- 
prised at  tlieir  remarking  that  Mr.  Bowles  has  said  little  or  nothing 
on  one  charge  against  the  College — that  of  the  Master  receiving 
payment  for  the  /toys  on  the  Foundation.  This  blot  (if  it  be  one) 
iSf  we  know,  not  peculiar  to  Winchester  :  but  it  was  of  importmce 
enough  to  rentare  tiotice  in  the  *  I'mdide ;*  and  perhaps  it  woilM 
not  be  amiss  if  the  practice  ira§  reformed  altogether. 

Again.  Mr.  Bowles  is  pleased  to  express  his  especial  coatent- 
ment  with  the  '  candour  which  distinguishes  those  parts*  of  the 
Letter  It)  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  *  in  which*  the  writer  '  speaks  of 
men  of  diflfcrent  political  principles  from  his  own.'  Is  it  po?«ibIc 
that  Mr.  Bowles  can  have  read  through  that  letter  with  an  un- 
troubled eye,  and  not  have  discovered  that  thij$  imputed  *  candour' 
consists  in  ascribing  to  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  and  lo  aU  irbo 
may  hereafter  presume  to  question  the  propriety  of  '  revtviiig  the 
Committee  with  all  its  powers/  the  most  corrupt  and  profl^ate 
intentions  ^ 

With  the  same  civility  Mr,  Bowles  adopts  the  tone  of  his  dreaded 
antagonist  with  respect  to  the  nomination  of  the  honorary  comims- 
sioners.  The  five  originally  proposed  were  (according  to  tl>e  Let- 
ter to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly)  Lord  Grenviile,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons^  Sir  William  Grant,  Lord  Latisdowa,  sod  die 
Bishop  of  London.  The  letter^writer  expresses  no  satisfactioo 
tlie  appointment  of  two  out  of  these  five,  the  Speaker  and 
William  Grant : — forbearing  to  notice  the  latter  at  all ;  and  mixing, 
u  itb  his  acknowledgment  of  the  Speaker's  fitness  to  preside,  some 
little  hint  about  his  want  of  leisure.  Mr.  Bowles  says  nothing  of 
cither.  The  letter-writer  omits  the  expression  of  any  regret  at  the 
tion-appcarance  of  Lord  Grenville*s  name  in  the  list  of  comoiis* 
sioners.  So  does  Mr.  Bowles.  The  letter-writer  makes  it  an  ar- 
ticle of  criminality  in  the  government  that  Lord  Lansdown  and  the 
Bishop  of  London  are  not  found  there.  The  like  does  Mr.  Bowles ; 
and  fteliug  his  courage  rise  in  proportion  as  he  conciliates  his  ap- 
palling antagonist,  he  grows  resolutely  angry  upon  this  part  of  the 
subject,  talks  of  the  government  *  tummg  rounds'  of  their  *  daring' 

to 
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to  do  tbls  lliin^  jiu(i  l\>ther  tliiu^;  and  actually  printB  the  word 
*  ABLiSEs'  in  runian  capitals — ^read  it  wlio  will  I  All  this  is  very 
formidable:  but  v\Iiy,  %\v  mmt  agtiiii  ai>k,  should  Mr.  fiowles  pre- 
sume the  cou»pluiiit?<  about  the  appoiiitnient  of  tbe  commissioners 
to  be  better  faiiudtid  tb;m  tlmsf  o(  wbicb  he  whs  himself  a  compe- 
lejit  judgf,  iuul  of  uliirli  he  has  successfuly  exposed  ihe  injustice  ? 
Above  all,  how  h;jppetiH  it  that  in  moaning  over  the  names  which 
are  not  forthconjin;:»  he  passes  by  diat  of  Lord  Grenville,  the 
Chancellor  of  Mr*  liowlesD  own  University,  a  man  of  unquestioned 
honour,  integrity  and  tirnmess,  of  an  accuracy  and  industry  rarely 
combined  with  such  trani^cendant  talents^  one  of  ilie  ablest  states- 
men and  confessedly  one  of  the  ripest  scliohirs  of  the  age?  The 
letter- writer  might  have  his  reasons  for  not  dwelling  too  fondly  on 
his  bitter  regrets  for  Ivord  Grenville  ;  but  how  happekisit  that  from 
Mr.  Bowles  not  a  sigh  is  heard  for  the  absence  of  this  venerated 
name?  Why  are  Mr.  Bowles's  groans  nothing  but  echoes?  ne 
gemitus  quktem  fiber. 

Does  Mr*  Bowles  know  to  how  many  of  the  intended  honorary 
Commissioners,  propo^als  may  have  been  made  by  the  Goveni- 
nient,  and  in  how  many  instances  tht^se  proposals  may  have  been 
declined  ?  From  the  silence  of  the  *  Letter'  as  to  tlie  omission  of 
Lord  Grenville  we  should  u^fer  that  proposals  iuid  been  made  to 
lliat  eminent  man,  and  that  he  had  declined  them*  From  the 
gtudied  couplinE;  of  ihe  names  of  Lord  Lansdown  and  ihe  Bishop 
of  London  in  die  compluint^  we  should  think  it  not  improbable 
that  proposals  had  been  made  to  one  of  them,  though  perliaps  not 
to  the  other.  It  \^ould  be  invidious  to  enter  into  comparisons. 
For  the  character  and  talent*  of  Lord  Lansdown,  Mr-  Bowles  can- 
not feel  a  higher  respect  titan  we  do.  But  withtiut  detracting  from 
that  sentiment,  we  may  venture  to  express  a  doubt  whether  any 
man,  however  gifted,  who  is  in  llie  full,  active  and  energetic  dis- 
charge of  die  duties  of  a  party  leader  in  Parlianicnt,  be  precisely  the 
sort  of  person  tittesi  to  be  placed  in  a  Coniinisiion  from  which  it 
tionld  be  most  desirable  to  exclude  every  feeling  of  a  political 
nature. 

As  to  the  Bishop  of  i^tidon,  deeply  indeed  is  it  to  be  rej^retted 
if  the  duties  of  a  most  impuriant  and  laborious  diocese,  fdh'd  by 
him  as  it  is  in  a  luanner  that  gives  j>alisfactiimto  evtry  friend  of  the 
church,  and  extorts  applause  even  from  it»  enemies,  should  have 
rendered  it  inconvenient  for  him  to  accent  the  charge  of  superin- 
tending this  investigation.  In  tlie  Uberality,  candour  and  equity 
which  mark  the  ehaiucter  of  that  amiable  prelate,  we  shocdd  have 
teen  ample  security  that  he  would  h^ive  been  the  last  man  »n  the 
country  to  a|)prove  cx-juutc  evidence,  or  to  lend  his  ear  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  malignant,  or  interested,  or  anonymous  iuformeri^* 

The  honorary  cominissiaiters  actually  constat  of  two  niember» 
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of  each  bouM  of  parliament,  with  the  addition  of  Sir  WiRiam 
Grant  and  Mr.  Yorke;  who,  no  longer  members  of  the  Ho»se 
of  Conmnonsy  are  known  to  the  world  by  the  reputation  wnd 
authority  which  they  enjoyed  there,  and  by  the  dignity  and  effi- 
ciency with  which  they  respectively  discharged  the  duties,  the  one, 
of  all  but  the  highest  judicial  ofllice  in  a  court  of  equity,  the  other 
of  Home  Secretary  of  State.  What  objection  can  Mr.  Bowles 
possibly  have  to  such  men  as  these?  or  to  the  Bishops  of  St. 
Asaph  and  Peterborough,  two  able  prelates,  placed  in  the  co»' 
mission,  we  conceive,  to  contribute  tnat  information  upon  eccle* 
siaslical  matters,  which  must  frequently  be  requisite  in  ^  pro- 
ceedings ?  or  to  the  Speaker,  omni  exceptione  major?  or  %o  Sh 
Witlfam  Scott;  of  whom  the  letter-writer  can  suggest  no  mora 
plausible  disqualification  than  that  *  his  constituents  are  known  to 
be,  in  general,  the  warmest  enemies  of  the  whole  inquiry'  i  If, 
by  this  expression  it  be  intended  to  imply,  that  the  Universi^  of 
Oxford  are,  generally  speaking,  averse  to  the  inquiry  into  abiisea 
of  charities,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  charge  to 
be  ill-ftninded.  No  persons  have  a  greater  interest  than  the  Clorgy 
in  promoting  the  education  of  the  poor ;  and  none,  in  htct,  do 
contribute  a  hrger  portion  of  their  trouble,  their  time,  and  their 
incomes  to  that  pnrpose.  We  will  venture  to  predict  tiiat  the 
Commissioners  will  find  the  clergy  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
their  most  zealons  and  useful  assistants. 

The  letter-writer  is  discontented  with  the  honorary  commis- 
sioners appointed  under  the  act,  for  no  visible  reason,  except  that 
they  are  not  exclusively  of  his  own  nomination,  and  that  he  is  not 
himself  among  them.  But  surely  this  latter  cannot  be  a  ground 
of  discontent  with  Mr.  Bowles;. who  appears  to  have  smarted 
miificiently  under  the  mistaken  imputations  of  the  Committee, 
not  to  wish  to  see  the  powers  of  the  commission  exercised  under 
the  same  influence. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  discussion  respecting  Mr.  Bowles':* 
painplilet,  not  by  any  disposition  to  pronounce  an  unfavourable 
opinion  upon  that  performance,  which,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  points 
in  controversy  between  him  and  the  learned  Chairman,  effectually 
docs  its  work  ;  but  in  proof  of  the  position,  that  such  a  power 
as  the  Chairman  attempted  to  create  would  have  stricken  terror  in- 
to the  heart  of  the  country.  The  instances  of  too  implicit  assenta- 
tion which  we  have  quoted  from  Mr.  Bowles's  pamphlet,  in  re- 
spect to  all  the  averments  and  all  the  proscriptions  of  his  antagonist, 
except  those  only  which  affected  the  particular  case  of  Mr.  Bowleses 
own  society,  afford  a  signal  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  such 
terror  would  have  operated.  I  f  upon  such  a  mind  as  Mr.  Bowles's — 
— the  mind  of  a  man  of  talents,  a  scholar,  and  a  poet — the  o|>e- 
ration  was  thus  perceptible,  what  might  have  been  expected  to  be 

the 
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tHe  feelings  of  htimbler  and  less  enlightened  individnajs  !    How 

would  rumi  parishes  and  petlv  corporations  and  men  of  qnlei  and 
retired  hubits  have  freinhled^  not  (as  may  be  tauntingly  alleged) 
from  cnnwcionsness  of  gnilt,  but  from  apprehension  of  vexation  at 
the  approach  of  these  '  slern'  imprisoning  Commissioners  \  Hence 
tfintual  i!isiriv9l ;  hence  secret  delations  ;  hence  riViil  ntlempts  lo 
jret  before  ench  other  vvilfi  information  not  always  fastidiously  ror- 
ref!t.  nith  the  view  of  diverting  to  a  distant  object  the  fury  which 
eaeh  dieaded  f<jr  !ii»n?*elf. 

Huntinj^don  and  St.  Bees  afford  pretty  pregnant  instances  how 
the  powers  of  liic  Coiimns-^ion  might  have  been  applied  on  the  eve 
tif  an  eleclitm,  and  the  Commission  would  necessarily  have  survived 
tive  or  six  election^i  at  the  least*  It  would  have  been  a  goodly  sight 
*o  »ee  the  vrtriou:*  propitiatory  ofiers  from  many  a  decayed  borough, 
jmi  roused  by  a  well-liuied  intiuiatiou  of  inquiry  in  the  course  of 
the  last  Session  of  the  Farlirimeul! — Not  jn  tlic  ho|ie  of  prevaihng 
so  far  us  U)  obtain  a  totid  immtmiiy  from  vis^iiation  (duty  and  pa- 
triotism mnst  have  frnstiated  that  cxpectalioii),  but  merely  that  it 
mi^ht  he  deferred,  in  iheii  parlicuiar  case,  till  about  the  twenty- 
tiftlr  3*ear  of  the  Comnussion. 

In  the  Onivtrsities  and  Great  SclinoU,  consequences  not  less  evil 
fimi^t  have  followed.  There  would  have  been  an  end  to  the  peace 
and  good  government  of  such  sonielies  from  the  moment  that  a 
Iribitnal  so  rrvmfu>sed  and  so  en^powrred  should  have  been  set  up 
to  ovor*h:in^  thenr,  for  thr  purpose  (ingenuously  avowed)  cusiO' 
dhmli  f)m*s  cftsfo/les.  Of  the  superseHsiun  of  the  rights  of  visitors, 
whose  ai^ypomtment  by  the  will  of  founders  must  he  held  a  part 
and  comliiion  of  their  bequests,  we  have  already  sjwkcn.  But 
with  the  vesidefit  governing  authorities  the  interference  would  ha%'e 
been  still  more  direct  and  &till  more  nd^chievous.  What  wilful 
boy  would  have  been  rt  'gged,  without  seeking  hi*  revenge  hy  an 
anonymous  impeachment  of  the  master  ?  VV  bat  refractory  >outh  at 
college  wonhl  have  paid  the  penally  of  an  nnperlormcd  frnpfniitiorj^ 
without  sending  up  to  his  friend  at  the  't  emple  or  Lincohvs  Inn  a 
hillet  to  be  dropped  into  the  Lions  mou  th^  cnonnciny^  the  abuses 
of  the  Homits  fund,  or  die  intemperance  of  the  fellows'  Combina- 
tion-Romn?  The  icsultH  ijf  such  denunciations  would  ere  long 
have  come  down  in  dark  intimations  of  adetachuieut  of  thi.H  ambu- 
hiiory  broiberhooil  being  on  its  way  from  Town,  Anon,  it  would 
hafe  been  buzzed  tlirongh  die  cloisters  that  a  couple  of  them  had 
^clnally  arrived,  at>d  were  at  that  moment  junkelting  in  die  buttery. 
Presently,  it  wonhl  be  known  that  the  lale  college-p<»rter,  who  had 
been  dttmi*iHcd  for  incorrigible  flrunkennes*  two  years  ago,  had  been 
rrco^uzed,  amonp  the  conhdentiiil  followers  of  the  Hermattdad^ 
ofT  the  oatsiile  of  the  stage;  and  that  the  sub-master,  a  worthy  but 
nrict  mufl,  who  had  pronounced  thnt  sentence  of  elimination,  wa« 
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already  put  under  u  cinir§e  o(  ^everr  secrei  imerro*;alory,  (or  *  exu* 
minaUon';  no  routler  which.)  Next  inorniii'T  tht  conveyance  of 
thU  respected  individuul  lo  the  Bridewell,  fur  having  steadily  re- 
fused to  consider  hinii-t'ir  as  absolved  from  hi**  oaih  by  a  construc- 
tion of  the  statutes  at  which  his  moral  and  granintaticiil  conscience 
revoltedi  would  be  a  signal  for  the  cessation  of  alt  discipline*  It 
w  Quld  then  perhapj^  have  depemltd  upon  the  accidenlul  prcviiience of 
aflfectiun  or  dislike  towards^  the  governing  part  of  the  society,  and 
of  a  turbulent  or  ii  generous  spirit  among  the  youtb»  whether  the 
first  ebullitiiuis  of  hcence  should  nninife!»t  ihciuselves  io  acts  of  in- 
subordnialton  a^ain!»l  the  r^iclent  authorities,  or  of  scarcely  less 
reprehenVtbIc  irreverence  towards  the  sacred  persons  of  the  in  tins  ive 
visitation. 

it  is  idle  to  argue  lliut  such  investigatiouii  can  do  no  harm 
— for  tliat,  if  nothing  i^^  found  amisd^  the  Society  conies  out 
the  purer  from  the  tire. — A«  if  it  were  sport  to  be  put  upon 
Utal!  as  if  every  possessor  of  property,  corporate  or  individual, 
nnist  rejoice  to  produce  his  tille-deedi»  for  ia«>pection  in  order  lo 
i^hew  how  petfeclly  ihev  were  drawn!  as  if  it  were  quite  pleasant 
to  have  eiibiT  to  consetit  lo^  or  to  decline  such  trial  or  such  pro- 
duction with  no  oilier  argument  to  sway  the  decision  than  impii- 
sontnent  thrown  intf>  the  declinnig  scale!  As  if  Mr.  Clarke  must 
have  had  a  uio^l  delightful  journey  when  siinunoned  (by  such  bit-j 
lets-doux  as  we  have  cited)  lo  leave  hi^  home  at  four  and  twentjl 
hours  notice,  and  hasten  to  the  Committee  !  As  if  Dr.  Wood  could ' 
have  felt  Innist-li  undislionoured  by  inquiries  which  brought  bis 
probity  inln  tpiebtion,  ihnu^h  ihcy  could  not  throw  a  stain  upon  it 
that  would  stn  K  !  As  if  Dr.  Goodatl  never  passed  a  more  agreeable 
afternoon  th;in  that  in  which  the  serious  imputations  of  the  mal-ad- 
niinistralion  of  Eton  College  were  relieved  by  the  tea-table  gossip 
about  Professor  PorsonV  pretty  hand- wilting  1 

Such  tlien  was  the  original  phin  ol  the  CtMmnissMrn,  far  not  having | 
adopted  which  precisely  as  proposed,  theCiovertmient  have  been  re 
proached  and  reviled  :  for  having  restrained  whicli  w  ithin  iome  limit 
of  time;  for  having  subjected  it  to  oceasionai  revision  both  by  tk( 
Crown  and  by  Parliament ;  fi^r  having  conformed  it  to  the  analogic 
of  price<iciil,  mt(\  brought  it  wuhn*  tlie  srupe  of  the  Constitution 
they  have  been  held  up  to  public  odinrii  and  suspicion  as  enemieaJ 
of  all  v\holesonje  inquny,  and  protecturs  of  all  imaginable  mat* J 
versaiion.  Our  readers  are  by  this  time  enabled  to  judge  for  them-l 
selves  of  the  degree  of  credit  wh»ch  is  due  lo  so  shameless,  sqr| 
»  senseless  an  accusation.  But  we  confess  we  are  not  ourselves  eti*| 
tirely  satistied  with  the  conduct  of  the  Govcnmient  in  the  whole 
of  this  trausactifUt.  We -should  havr  been  still  better  salisfiedf] 
if  the  allerations  made  in  ihe  oritrinal  plan  of  the  learned  Chair* 
^man  htd  been  made,  tuce  pa/antj  bv  open  debate  in  the  House 
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of  Commons,  rnther  tliati  by  private  ctUTininnicalioiis  in  the  lobbien. 
The  c<jnsef|uence  of  tike  mode  wblcli  was  foilowed  has  becii^  that  the 
original  plau  has  never  been  diseiiijsfd  ut  ull ;  that  the  piililic  only 
leani  thar  ii  was  altered  ;  bnt  ol  the  nnvuruis,  and  the  scope  of  those 
alterations  there  is  no  uccouiit  but  what  is  to  be  found  In  llie  learned 
Chairman's  own  })nbli€alions.  How  faith ftd  that  acconnt,  it  liait 
been  onr  eniieavour  in  son*e  de^iTee  to  shew,  Bnt  a  snhseqnent 
shewing  is  comparatively  withtvnt  effect— it  is  loo  much  like  a 
jusliHcalion.  The  "Bill,  as  first  framed  in  the  iirtenlionof  the  mover, 
onght,  in  our  opinion,  to  have  been  laken  lo  piece*i  befrire  the  eyra 
of  the  woHd  in  its  earliest  stages.  The  pubUc  won  hi  then  have 
gone  with  the  government  in  the  process  *»t  the  alterations,  and 
would  have  heard  and  apprecinted  lUe  reastnis  for  l!iem  u^  they  arose. 
If  delicacy  towards  the  mover,  and  a  desire  to  avoid  mixujg  potitics 
with  charity  were  (ns  w^e  %erily  l)elieve)  the  motives  of  this  forbear- 
ance, the  Government  see  their  reward.  Bnt  tliey  had}et  a  higher 
duly  to  perform.  At  the  same  time  thai  they  obviated  misreprc* 
?>entation,  and  rendered  such  an  impression  against theniselves  as  has 
been  attempted  lo  be  created,  impossible ;  they  also  would  have 
exhibited  iti  the  Bill,  a^j  originally  conceived,  a  scaring  specimen  of 
the  monstrous  prctjects  which  (w  hen  the  times  are  unhappily  favour- 
able for  iiucli  conjunctions)  political  ambition  begets  upon  popular 
refornj. 

'^riie  Commission  which  has  been  appointed  will,  we  trust,  be 
found  to  have  entered  wjth  exemphirv  dili^itnce  upon  the  busincsg 
allotted  to  it;  and  we  anticipate  trom  its  labours  the  most  satisfac- 
tory results.  We  think  it  not  improbable  that  tlie  range  of  its  in- 
quiry  may  be  beneficially  extended^  alttnjugh,  to  occKfjy  ihi^  wider 
field  of  action,  and  al  the  same  time  to  assign  In  its  labours  any 
reanonable  limits^  it  seems  necetssary  that  its  number  shnuld  be  en- 
larged. We  can  easily  luiderstand  why  three  shotdd  be  a  better  (as 
it  18  a  more  usual)  quorum  than  two,  m  any  matter  involving  ihe 
probability  of  difference  of  opinion;  but  of  all  the  altcjations  in- 
deed which  were  made  in  the  bill  by  the  House  of  Lords,  that  which 
extended  i{w  quorum  from  two  to  three  (the  whole  number  of  cotn- 
missioners  remaining  the  ^nm^)  aj>peared  to  us  the  most  queslioii- 
;^ble. 

As  to  the  object  with  which  these  inqnirie«  should  be  pursued^ 
we  fear  we  shall  continue  to  dilTer  essentially  from  the  Honourable 
Chairman  of  the  late  Comnnltee.  To  bring  back  the  applicatron 
of  diverted  revenues  li>  tlie  original  pnrposes  of  those  who  be- 
queathed thtm>  is,  in  our  view,  the  only  legitnnate  object;  not  to 
Acize  them  into  the  hands  of  the  slate,  and  parcel  them  out  anew 
according  to  the  lightf*  of  modern  retiuement.  We  have  stricter 
notions  i>f  property.     TIte  misapplicaiifin,  or  even  the  abuse  of  a 
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trust  tand  by  its  tru^^teeii  doei>  not^  in  aur  opiiaoni  put  ike  public 
ID  the  place  of  the  testator's  heir  ut  law* 

As  to  llie  intention  imnouiictd  of  moving  the  new  parliament  early 
in  the  session^  to  reappoint  the  '  Conitnilieeon  ihe  Education  of 
ibe  Lower  Orders/  with  additional  powers — fof  the  express  pur- 
pose of  *  loucltjiig*  the  Univtrsitits  and  Great  Sdiools,  whidi  jirt 
exempted  from  ihe  jurisdiction  of  ihe  Commission;  of  summon* 
iug  other  Htj»d*i  of  Colleges  in  Oxford  and  Cainbrid-;!?  to  undergo 
the  same  sort  of  trcaltuenl  as  Dr.  Wood  ;  of  prmtirig  their  diiTcrenl 
statutes,  from  perfect  or  garbled  copies,  (as  it  may  happen,)  and 
interpreting  them  with  the  same  fideht)^  aj»  those  of  Trinity  College ; 
snid  of  publishing  their  account-books  at  the  national  expense,  la 
be  audited  by  ihe  world  at  large : — harmless  as  these  purposes 
may  be,  we  confess  we  are  not  reconciled  to  iheni  by  the  assurance 
that  it  is  not  intended  to  follow  them  up  with  any  unmvdiui^  nie^-^ 
sure.  We  have  seen  how  well  an  interval  of  rejHise  cim  he  em- 
ployed  in  pronouncing  sentences  ufabuHe  and  tnulveiaaliuu,  without 
or  against  evidence ;  and  we  see  that  all  persons  who,  from  wl^isver 
cause,  are  inimical  to  the  two  Universities,  and  to  the  Kstablihhed 
Church,  of  which  they  are  the  two  main  snpport^^  contempUte  tk*^ 
prospect  with  extreme  delight. 

So  coniidently  do  they  anticipate  success,  that  they  have  already 
begun  to  differ  upon  the  division  of  the  spoil.  Mr.  Jeremy  Beii- 
thatii,  in  his  late  kicid  work  upon  Chvrch-of-Englan  di^u^  is 
of  opinion  diut  the  Colleges  should  he  appropriated  to  tl^  i^uppurl 
of  superannuated  officers  of  the  land  and  sea-service,  wluii^e  half-pay 
miglit  in  conseouence  be  saved  to  the  country.  A  more  recent 
writer  in  the  Monthly  Magazine,  looks  forward  to  the  expecti^i 
*  parliamentary  Vi^sitalion  *  a$  the  means  of  planliu'j  the  ilissentcrt 
in  the  two  Univer&ities*  But  these  gentlemen  .stem  to  be  counting 
the  fruits  of  victory  befori;  the  battle  has  been  won,  or  ev«n  fought* 
Buoturparte,  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  when  be  belurld  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  stationed  on  the  opposite  height,  exclaimed, 
'  Ah  !  punt  le  vQup — -je  Its  tiem  done — ct'j  MtuUurh  Aitglm^  I  * 

We  yet  trust  lliat  the  new  Parliament  will  not  put  the  L'nivev- 
sitics  and  Great  Schools  upon  their  trial.  It  is  not  seemly  that  the 
venerable  tiilablishments  for  Knglisu  Education  should  becall^l 
to  plead  for  their  existence  (an  existence  in  many  ini)lances  as  oici 
as  that  of  Pailumcnt  itself,  in  all  perhaps  as  deeply  interwoven 
with  the  habits  and  niterests  of  this  country);  and  to  stand  an 
inquiry,  not  whellier  they  answer  the  purpot^es  of  tlicir  in^^titulion, 
but  whethtr  those  purposes  mi'^hi  not  be  advantsu^eou^^ly  changed. 
Wc  arc  salisfn^d  that  the!>e  establislnnents,  wiili  all  iheir  faults,  do 
mainly  conttituite  to  make  England  what  it  is.  We  do  not  presume 
lo  disparage  dm  more  material,  statistical,  mt4aphysic;il  cf  udilioa 
of  our  neighbours.     W'e  meddle  not  with  ihem  ;  we  beg  only  ihat 
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diey  will  not  metidJe  with  m.  We  assure  all  wliom  it  may  concern 
that  llie  ampfe  reveimea  of  our  Royal  and  ChrisUnii  faundaiious 
»hnll  never  (while  we  hav«  life  to  struggle  foi  them)  go  to  ihe 
support  of  schools  for  the  professors  of  no  partkniar  relfgiojt^ 
They  must  be  contented  to  !*ee  still  flounsh  in  our  schools  the  old 
heresies  of  claMsiial  and  biblical  learning*  witli  enough  of  tlie  ex- 
acler  sciencesi  but  very  iittle  of  Ontolojry  or  Cosmogony.  I'hey 
HMst  endea%'our  to  toh'rate  die  aboioioaiioti  of  even  iong  and  shorty 
alid  the  divinity  of  the  Church  by  h\v  established,  M' ilhin  ibese 
limits  is  it  woiiii  their  while  to  reform  mt  Out  of  these  limits^ 
they  wilt  attempt  to  force  os  in  vaiu> 

But  if  we  cannot  be  improved,  we  hope  %ve  &hall  n<»t  be  j>iven 
up  to  be  insulted.  Ii  is  not  seemly,  we  say,  ihot  these  niognificetit 
establishments  should  for  no  statenble  object,  and  for  no  a5iii*;n:ihle 
crime,  be  exposed,  in  the  persons  of  tlieir  most  einim  nt^'ondnctors, 
to  the  scomtul  interrogatory,  to  the  ungenerous  insinuation,  and, 
worse  than  alt,  to  die  humihation  of  vapid  pleasantries,  as  disgusting; 
to  good  taste  as  to  just  *'eelir*g. 

Thus  England's  rnouarch  onct  uncover'd  mt, 
While  Bradshaw  bulbed  in  a  broad- brimin'd  hat. 
Once — but  not  again.  We  trust  indeed  dint  t!ie  'attachment*  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  England  to  the  scenes  of  their  earlv  in- 
slruction,  an  *  altacbmenl^tij^nmlized  as  *  romantic/  but  not  mori: 
*  romantic*  than  wise,  will  rescue  those  scats  of  liberal  learning 
from  a  second  disgrace  and  persecution  ;  seeing,  as  they  cannot 
but  see,  the  spira  in  which  that  persicution  originates^  and  re* 
mcmbering  that  for  high  establishments,  as  well  as  for  exahed  tn- 
iiividuals,  there  is  but  one  step  from  degradation  to  destruction. 


•»•  In  Art  IV.  of  out  Thirty-sblh  Knmli^,  on  '  Afnam  Di!*covcrii%'  i%  Itjc  ft*!- 
Juwh}^  punaee  :— '  THt  last  victim  (would  he  tuigiit  be  t\m  I»st ! )  tlictt  we  liuve  (• 
tiH.'nti<ni  19  LittfTENANr  Sroicoe  fif  ili«  7im^y\  lliis  trnive  otfsrcr  wa«  «i vcrely 
wmi.T''  '  ..  ).-n  ,jyp  liitle  squadnjn  so  galUrtllv  defended  lUcIf  against  an  ovi'ntlic(minj( 
IWC'  it» ;  and  whc-ti  liikt'ii  ])ri*r>ucr  was  ainrched  seteml  hundred  miles  iiil# 

Kcfii^  U'uffed  like  a  fibn** 

Frum  a  letter  \o  the  cdilvr  of  a  reprint  of  our  K*'*ifw  i«  Americu,  it  would  seem  Ihnl 
thU  pais^gc  hna  given  pffeiicc  lo  iht*  frii'iid*  of  Ctiptaiti  Pcrrv.    Tlii*  of\u-ff  pud  Uh 
rrit-nds  howd^vcr  mav  l»e  ftSiurcd  ilml  none  was  meant,     tvhntrver  nrt« 
m'\%ht  hn\c  been  to  march  IJeutonant  SUikoo  mto  tht'  interior*  wf  c»>uUl 

C*j>t4in  Pi'rrv  to  have  been  his  condi«:tor ;  but  Uic  fnct  i-   ■-  -   -  -> 

it  ^  am)  wbcii  the  unfortiinatc  oifitcr  alxive  filUidt'd  to 

Huthatn,  the  niurk»  of  violence  were  opparvnt,  «ud  hi^  «  ♦ 

iTiffpTinj*  frtim  the  fetler». 

Tlic  frit-nds  of  CaptAin  Perry  will  do  ui  the  justice  to  lielwTc  that  we  nevee  «*n- 
ftvunded  bim,  even  In  thought*  with  the  Porters  and  Ju(;k40ii»  ui  Uh  < 
rvfirdi,  perhup,  wiUi  little  k%n  dutesDtion  Uiad  eur»elvet.     On  (ii> 

Jieve  hhn  to  l>e  »  br.ivr  and  Ituiuiuic  officer  ;  and  \*  •-  *'  • - '  »t,,.iu  ,.<4« 

induced  us  to  re€ur  to  a  cimimstjtncf  which  \sns  v  ot  in»tiitice, 

bv  0  acme  of  duty,  aad  whick  we  now  dciirc  linallv  ada, 
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lished by  his  Grandson  William  Temple  Franklin,  Esq.     Vol.  HL    4to.    21. 2s. 

Memoirs,  Biographical,  Critical  and  Literary,  uf  the  most  eminent  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  of  the  present  time,  in  the  United  Kingdom;  with  a  choice 
collection  of  their  Prescriptions,  and  specification  of  the  Diseases  for  which 
they  were  given,  forming  a  very  complete  modern  extemponmeous  Pharmaco- 
poeia: To  which  is  added,  an  Account  of  the  different  Medical  Institutions  in 
the  Metropolis,  Scientific  and  Charitable.     8vo. 

The  Life  of  Count  Las  Casus,  communicated  by  himself:  containing  Au- 
thentic Details  respecting  the  Voyage  to,  the  Residence  and  manner  of  Irving, 
and  the  treatment  of  Buonaparte  at  St.  Helena,  &c.  &c.     8s.  6d. 

Anecdotes  of  the  Court  and  Family  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte;  by  the 
Ceuntess  de  •♦♦,  in  French  and  English.     lOs.  6d. 

Letters  from  St.  Helena,  in  continuation  of  the  Letters  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope;  with  an  Appendix,  containing  the  Clandestine  Letter  to  Luciea 
Buonaparte  from  Las  Ca&as ;  also  his  Letter  to  Lord  Batliurst.     8vo.     8s. 

Political  and  Litetary  Anecdotes  of  His  Own  Time.  By  Dr.  William  King, 
Principal  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford.     Crown  8vo.     88.  6d. 

Ecclesiastical  Biography ;  or.  Lives  of  Eminent  Men  connected  with  the 
History  of  Religion  in  England,  from  the  Commencement  of  the  Reformation 
to  the  Revolution;  selected  and  illustrated  by  Notes.  By  Christopher  Words- 
worth, DJ).    The  Second  Edition,    6  vols.  8vo.    SI.  12s.  boards. 

BOTAHY 
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BOTANY  AND  HORTfCUttURE. 

Fuci;  or  coloured  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  the  Plants  referred  by  Bota- 
nists to  the  ^etius  Fucus.  By  Dawson  Turner,  Esq.  A.M.  F.R.S.  and  F.L.S. 
No.XLV.     410.     7s.  6d. 

'I1ie  Sbrubtiery  Almanack,  on  a  sheet.     15s.  coloured. 

CHEMISTRr. 

The  Elements  of  Experimental  Chemistry.  By  William  Henry,  M.D. 
-F.R.$.  ^c.  ike.  Eighth  Edition,  comprehending  all  the  recent  Discoverie.*. 
With  Plates.     8v«i.     «  vols.     ll.  4s. 

An  Accomit  of  the  History  and  Present  State  of  Galvanism.  By  John 
Bostock,  M.D.F.R.S.    8vo.     7s. 

COMMERCE. 

■  The  American  Negociator;  consisting  of  Tables  of  Exchange  of  the  Unircd 
Stales;  aikulated  fmm  one  cent,  up  to  1000  Dollars,  and  equated  with  the 
Currencies  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  France,  &c.  By  the  Editor  of  Morti- 
mer's Dictitniary.     18mo.     4s. 

DRAMA. 

The  Appeal;  a  Tragedy  in  Three  Acts,  as  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Edinhurnh.     Ovo.     38. 

EDUCATION. 

Enchiridion  Lyricum;  or,  a  Guide  to  Lyric  Verse.  Composed  for  the  Use 
of  Schools;  being  a  Sequel  to  "  Steps  to  Sense  Verses.''  By  the  Rev.  J.  Hill, 
A.M.     12n]o.     3s. 

A  Companion  to  the  Globes;  comprising  the  various  Problems  that  may  l»e 
performed  bv  the  Globes,  preceded  by  the  Subjects  to  which  they  refer,  and 
accompanied  by  more  than  1000  Examples  and  Recapitulary  Exercises,  &c. 
To  *vlnch  is  added,  a  concise  Astronomical  Introduction,  and  an  Appendix, 
coutuining  a  Derivation  of  the  Sun  and  Planets,  wiih  a  brief  History  of  the 
Constellations,  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Private  Families.  By  R.  T.  Li- 
nington,  Private  Teacher.     l!2mo.    4s.  Cd. 

A  Key  to  the  same,  2s.  sewed. 

A  Grammar  of  Rhetoric  and  Polite  Literature;  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and 
Private  Teachers.     By  Alexander  Jamie^on.     l^mo.     6s.  6d. 

A  Greek  Tree,  or  Skeleton  of  Verbs;  demonstrating  the  dependencies  of 
^eir  Several  Parts.     B^  John  Tilt.     4ro.     Ss. 

A  Grammar  of  Music.    By  Thomas  Busby,  Mus.  Doc,     12mo.    9s. 

A  Treatise  on  Algebra.     By  J.  Edwards.     8vo.     6s. 

Le  Traducteur.     Par  P.  E.  'Merlet.     12mo.     3s.  6d. 

A  Critical  Grammar  of  the  French  and  English  Languages.  By  W.  Hodg- 
son.    12mo.    9s. 

A  new  Theoretical  and  Practical  Grammar  of  the  French  Language,  with 
numerous  instructive  exercises,  by  C.  Gros.     5s.  bound. 

A  Sequel  to  Mrs.  Trimmer's  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  Nature,  by 
Sarah  1  rimroer.     18mo.     2s.  Od.  bound. 

Advice  to  the  Teens,  or  Practical  Helps  towards  the  formation  of  one's  own 
Character.     By  I^aac  Taylor,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Ongar.     12mo.    58. 

Harry's  Holiday,  or  the  Doings  of  One  who  had  nothing  to  Do.  By  Jeffereys 
Taylor.     12mo.  '  Ss.  6d. 

Profitable  Amusement  for  Children,  or  Familiar  Tales;  combining  usefol 
instruction  with  pleasing  entertainment.     18mo.     2s. 

The  Metamorphoses,  or  Effects  of  Education.     18mo.     2s.  6d. 

Observations  on  a  Work  introductory  to  English  Etymology.  By  J. 
Thompson,  M.  A.     8vo.    3i.  6d. 

Tbe  Literary  and  Scientific  Pursuits  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  de- 
scribed and  vindicated.    By  the  Rev,  L,  Wainewright.    8vo.    3t.  6d. 
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A  Key  to  the  latest  Edition  of  Dr.  HiitAoo's  Course  of  Matbematics.  5  vols. 
Bv  D«iiiel  Dowling,  Master  of  the  Academic  lostitiitioo,  Highgate.  8ro. 
1^'itk  100  neatfigurtt  on  wood,    ll.  4s. 

GEOGRAPflV. 

The  Imperial  Atlas,  containing  distinct  Maps  of  the  EmpireSy  Kiii|donos» 
and  States  of  the  World,  with  toe  boundaries  of  Europe,  as  settled  bv  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  and  Congress  of  Vienna;  to  which  are  added  the  most  useful 
Maps  of  Ancient  Geography,  accofopanied  by  an  outline  of  Physical  Geogra- 
phy, &c.  &c.  By  James  Millar,  M.D.  Editor  of  the  Eocyclopssdia  Edinensia* 
the  last  Edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Lecturer  on  Natural  Hiaiory, 
hue.  ^c.    Royal  4to.    21.  10s.  half  bound. 

HISTORY. 

Letters  on  French  History,  from  the  earliest  Period  to  the  Battle  of  Water- 
loo, and  the  re^sublishment  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  By  J.  fiigland. 
ISmo.    6s. 

Tableau  Historique  dc  Malte,  et  de  ses  Habitans,  depnis  let  terns  let  plus 
recul^s  jusqu'a  la  reunion  de  cette  Isle  a  la  Grande  Bretagne.  Par  F.  A. 
De  Christophoro  Davilos.    8vo.     7s. 

America  and  her  Resources;  or  a  View  of  the  Agricultural,  Commercial, 
Manufacturing,  Financial,  Political,  Literary,  Moral  and  Religious  Capacity 
and  Character  of  the  American  People.     By  John  Bristed.     8vo.     lit. 

Cobbett*s  Parliamentary  History  of  England.    Vol.  XXXIII.    Royal  8ro. 
ll.  Il8.6d. 
•j        Historical  Memoirs  of  Rob  Roy  and  the  Clan  Macuregor :  including  origi- 
^  nal  notices  of  Lady  Grange,  &c.    By  K.  Macleay,  M.D.     19mo.    8s. 

Relation  des  Operations  Militaires,  oui  out  eu  lieu  en  Franc?,  et  en  Bel- 
gique^  pendant  les  Cent  Jours :  6crite  de  dt.  Udbne.  Par  Le  General  Gnurgaud. 
8vo.     10s.  6d. 

The  same,  in  English.    8vo.     10s.  6d. 

A  Correspondence  between  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  Baron  too  Wessen- 
berg,  Bishop  of  Constance,  in  which  the  Bishop  disputes  the  Authority  of  the 
Pope  ill  Germany;  with  an  Account  of  his  endeavours,  and  every  probability 
of  success,  to  e&'ect  a  general  Reformation  in  the  German  Catholic  Church. 
Demy  8vo.     58.  ()d. 

Historical  Memoirs  of  the  English  Cutholics;  and  Historical  Minutes  re- 
specting the  Irish  and  Scotch  Catholics,  since  tlie  Reformation.  By  Charles 
Butler,  Esq.     8vo.     2  voU.     ll.  4s. 

The  Life  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  Dratvn  from  the  State  Papers.  With 
Six  subsidiary  Memoirs : — 1 .  Of  the  Calumnies  ctmcerning  the  Scottish  Queen 
— 2.  Memoirs  of  Francis  II. — S.  Of  Lord  Darnlcy — 4.  Of  James,  Earl  Riih- 
well — 5.  Of  the  Earl  of  Murray — 6.  Of  Secretary  Maitland.  By  George 
Chalmers,  F.R.S.  S.A.  Illustrated  by  ten  Plates  of  Medals,  Portraits,  and 
Views.     2  vols.     4to.     31.  13s.  6d. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  which  sailed  from  England  in  1817,  to  join 
the  South  American  Patriots:  comprising:  every  Particular  connected  with  its 
Formation,  History,  and  Fate;  with  Observations  and  authentic  Information, 
elucidating  the  real  Character  of  the  Contest,  Mode  of  Warfare,  State  of  the 
Armies,  ^c.  By  James  Hackett,  First  Lieutenant  in  the  latjs  Venezuela  Ar^ 
tillery  Brigade.    8vo.    5s.  Gd. 

LAW. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Criminal  Law,  adapted  to  the  Use  of  the  Pro- 
fession, Magistrates  and  Private  Gentlemen.  By  Joseph Chitty,  Esq.  Royal 
8vo.     4  vols.     4l.  48. 

Crifninal  Trials,  illustrative  of  the  Tale  entitled  ^  The  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian.' 
Hrao.    8s. 

Reports 
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KaporU  of  Casci,  argued  and  detei  mined  iu  ilie  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in 
Tnnity  Term. 

IIFDICrSiE,  A?fA70Xtr  ASrT>  sunoiRY. 

On  ibe  Miinoses;  or,  u  Descriptive,  Dimgnostic,  end  Practicn!  Km«y*  Oil 
ihe  Afii^ctiuns  usunllv  titJiomtni^ieti  Dvsp^piic,  Hv|wchondriuc»  Biliniu,  Ner- 
vou*»,  HvMcric,  i^pat»inodic«  &€.     Bv  Miir^liall  Hall,  M.D.     Ovo.     61, 

Fhy>ii>{ot;icttl  Olid  MrdienI  Ec«cftictie<i  init*  the  Cnuae^  Sympiorni,  ftod 
TieatiTjtiit  uf  Gravel.  IVaniliitrd  Tixim  iJjc  French  of  F.  ISInceiidie,  M.D. 
Pr(dir«a*>r  of  AnaunnVt  PliysiulogVt  ^c.  ike,  at  P«ns,     I'inio.     D;*.  bd. 

Supplement  to  tbc  Pharfnttcopffiiu*.     By  O,  F.  Gray,     8vo,     10s»  6d, 

A  Manual  uf  Pruct^cul  Anatotiky,  for  the  Use  of  Students  cn^ruf^ed  in  Di^ 
eectioos.  By  Fdivnrd  Stun  ley,  A»kiitant  Surgeon  and  Dfiuon»rr«tur  <;f  Aoa> 
tomy  at  Si.  BiirihoJomew^fi*  HospitiJtI.     Vjmo, 

Practical  Researches  an  the  Nature,  Cure,  and  Prei'ention  of  Gout  By 
JatoeK  Johnson.     8vo.     5«.  6d, 

A  SiiccTiict  Account  of  the  Contagious  Ferer  of  ibii  Country^  as  etemplj- 
6ed  in  the  Epidemic  Jiow  preirading  in  Lundon.  By  Thomni  Baietuau,  M.O. 
Ac.     8vo.     6&. 

Medico-Chirurgical  TransactioRi ;  with  plattfl.  Vol,  JX.  P.irt  L  Qto* 
lOs.  6d. 

General  ViexvB  relating;  to  the  Stomacbi  its  Fabric  ind  FoivctioDt.  %  J< 
C:  S|jeer,  M.D.    tiro.    5i. 

Syrgicul  Essays.  By  Astley  Cooper^  F.H.S.  with  Thirteen  ELtigrafings. 
Parti.     10i*.6d. 

The  Art  of  Preserving  t{ie  Feet*  nr  Priicltcal  Observations  on  the  Preteiw 
ibii  tind  Cure  of  Corns  Bunnions,  5cc.     6s.  (Jd, 

PntKolyj^ieat  and  Suri^iciil  Db«ervaiinns  on  Diseases  of  the  Jointv.  By  B. 
C.  Brodic,  F.R.S.  illustrated  by  Plates.     Hvo.     1 6s. 

Practical  Observniions  nn  ihe  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Mjira>mu»,  and  f>f 
lltose  Disorders  allied  lo  it,  winch  may  he  strictly  dcnomiiiMted  Bdion«,  By 
Jcj^eph  Ay  re,  M.D.  Mem  lief  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  ike* 
&c.     8vo!    7s. 

Directions  for  the  Treatment  of  Persons  who  have  taken  Poiyon,  nnd  those 
in  a  frtttte  of  apparent  Death;  togeilier  wnh  ilie  means  nf  detecting  Poisuns 
and  adulterations  in  Wine.  Translated  from  tbe  French  iif  M.  P.  Or(ila^  by 
H.  H.  Black;  nilb  an  Appendix  on  suspended  Atiimittiun,  and  tlie  means  of 
PreventioiL     I'Mio,     5*. 

An  Inquiry  into  ibe  InHuence  of  Situation  on  Pulmonary  Consumption; 
Itnd  on  the  duration  of  IJfc:  illustrtitcd  by  Statistical  Kepurts,  By  J.  G. 
jVlnnsfurd.     Bvo.     5^. 

Obijervations  on  the  Ex  traction  of  the  Placenta.  By  Jas.  Murdock,  M.Dt 
8vo.     Is.  6d. 

An  Account  of  the  SmaU-pOK,  as  it  appeared  after  Vaccinarion  :  including, 
amon^  many  cases,  three  which  occurred  in  the  Author's  uwn  Family,  By 
Aleiundtr  Monro,  M.D.     IlluMrated  hy  Plates.    Ci-o.     JOs.  (ki. 

Reports  of  tlie  Practice  in  the  Clmical  Wards  of  the  Royul  Infirmary  of 
Edinburgh,  duriui;  the  Months  of  November  and  December  lit  17,  and 
January  1816,  and  May,  June,  and  Ju!y  1818.  By  A.  Duncan,  Juii.  MJ>« 
r.R.S.E,    8**0.    4s, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Transactions  of  the  Roval  Soaety  of  Edinburgh.  Htuttrated  with  Engrnv* 
inps.     Vul,  VIIL     Part  IL     4to.     11.  5s, 

Firft,  Second,  Thiid,  Fourtli  and  Fifth  Reports  of  the  Select  Com  mi  tie* 
Jlppoinied  tn  luf^uire  into  the  Educationof  the  Ijjwer Orders  in  the  Metropolis, 
IbS  to  report  their  ObtervatloDs  thereupon,  tof^ether  with  the  Minutes  uf  the 
jhrideiice  CaLeu  befurc  ihea  from  time  to  tioMv  io  Ulft  House;  aod  who  were 
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instructed  to  consider  what  may  he  fit  to  be  done  with  respect  to  the  Childrea 
of  Paupers  who  shall  he  found  beggiiii;  in  the  Streets  in  and  near  the  Metro- 
polis, or  who  shall  t)e  carried  atiout  hy  Persons  asking  Chant  v.  anri  ^hose 
Paieuts,  or  other  Persons  whom  they  accompany,  have  not  ••eni  sxicU  C-Iiidren 
to  any  of  the  Schools  provided  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor  Chiidreo. 
1816— 18ia. 

'  A  Letter  to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  M.P.  from  Henry  Brougham,  Esq.  M.P. 
F.R.S.  uptm  the  Abuse  of  Ciian ties.    Tenth  Edition.    8to. 

The  Speech  of  Henry  BruUi^hiim,  Esq.  M.P.  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
May  8ih,  1818,  on  the  Education  oPthe  root,  and  Charitable  Abuses.    8vo. 

A  Letter  to  the  Ric^ht  Hon.  Sir  WiUiuni  Sc«ict,  6ec.  &c.  M.P.  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  ill  Answer  to  Mr.  Brougliam's  Letter  tf>  Sir  SnmMel  Komilly, 
upon  the  Abuse  of  Charities,  and  Ministerial  Patronage  iu  the  Appointment 
under  the  late  Act.     Fourth  Edition.     8vu. 

Vindiciai  Wykehamica?,  or  a  Vindication  of  Winchester  College,  in  a  Letter 
to  Henry  BrtMigliaiu,  Esq.  M.P.  occasioned  by  his  Inquiry  into  Abases  of 
Charity.     By  the  Rev.  W.  L  Bowles.    8vo.    Ss. 

A  Letter  to  Ifiiny  Brout;hani,  Esq.  M.P.  F.R.S.  in  Reply  to  the  Strictures 
on  Winchester  College,  coutained  in  his  Letter  to  Sir  Samuel  Roniilly,  MP. 
From  the  Rev.  Lisconibe  Clarke,  A.M.  Fellow  of  Winchester  Colles^e.  '  8vo. 

A  Letter  to  Henry  Brougham,  Esq.  M.P.  from  John  Ireland,  D.D.  formerly 
Vicar  of  Croydon,  now  Dean  of  Westminster,  with  an  Appendix,  contaiDiDg 
the  Letter  from  Mr.  Drummoud.     8vo.     Is. 

Part  IV.  of  Volume  II.  of  the  Encyclopedia  Edinensis,  or  Dictionary  of 
Arts,  Sciences,  and  Miscellaneous  Literature.  By  James  Milhir,  M.D.  4to. 
8s. 

The  Emicrunt's  Guide  to  tlie  United  States  of  America:  Economical  and 
Political.     By  Robert  Holdilch,  Esq.     8vo.     4».  6d. 

Tlic  Musical  Tour  of  Dr.  Minim,  A  B  C,&c.,  with  a  description  of  a  newly 
invented  instrument,  a  new  mode  of  teaching  Music  by  Machinery,  and  aa 
Account  of  the  Gullabaic  System  in  general,     l^mo.     2s. 

The  Piiilosophiciil  Library,  Numbers  I.  to  IX.  consisting  of  the  Lives  and 
Morals  of  Confucius,  Epicurus.  Isocrates ;  the  Morality  ol  the  East  from  the 
Koran,  <Sic.;  the  Political  Mischiefs  of  Popery;  a  Summary  of  the  Ancient 
Irish  Chrisfijinity  and  its  Four  Gospels;  a  L>oking-Glass  for  Popes  and  Priests, 
*viih  a  Cataloifiir  of  the  Holy  Relics  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  &c.  &c. 
2s  6d.  eacli  Number. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  System  of  the  Weather  of  the  British  Islands,  discovered  in  1816  and 
1817:  from  a  Journal  com uienciiig  November  1802.  By  Lieut.  Geo.  Mac- 
kenzie, R.  P.M.     4to.     II.  Is. 

NOVELS. 

New  Talcs.     By  Mrs.  Opie.     12mo.     4  vols.     ll.  4s. 

Tales  of  My  Lamdlord,  second  Series.     4  vols.     ICiuo.     ll.  12s. 

Woman,  or  Pour  ct  Contre;  a  Tale.     By  the  Author  of  Bertram.     3  vols. 

Lionel;  or  the  Last  of  the  Pevenseys.     iSino.     3  vols.     ll.  Is. 

The  Cumberland  Cottager ;  a  Story,  founded  on  Facts.  By  Miss  Broderich. 
8  voU.     ICmo.     16-.  6d. 

The  Fast  of  St.  Magdalen,  a  Romance.  By  Miss  Anna  Maria  Porter. 
3  vols.     l^mo.     ll.  Is.  boards. 

Nit^htmare  Abbey.     By  the  Author  of  Headlong  Hall.     ]?mo.     6s.  6d. 

Charenton;  or,  the  Follies  of  the  Age;  a  Philosophical  Romance.  By  M. 
De  Dmrdoueix.     Translated  from  the  French.     With  Plates.     8vo.     7s.  6d. 

Undine;  a  Fairy  Romance.     Translated  from  the  original  German  of  Baron 
de  la  Motte  Fouf|ue,  by  George  Soane,  A.B.     ISnio.     5s.  6d. 
'  The  Bard  of  the  West;  commonly  called  Eman  ac  Knuck,  or  Ned  of  the 
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Mills.     An  [risb  llistoncal  Rnmance,  ruiinded  on  Facts  of  the  Scvenib  Cen- 

lury.     By  Mis.  Peck.     In  3  vi>ls.     I'iino.      Ijs. 
Manners,  n  NuveL    3  vols.     18s* 

A  Y>ar  nnd  a  Day,     By  Madame  Panache.     In  2  vols,     l^uio,     1*2!*» 
CasUes  in  the  Air;  or  the  Whirna  of  uiy  Aunt.     lit  3  v(iU.     I'iino.     li». 

PUILOLOCr. 

A  New  rnsti-Ei^gli^Ii  DictiMimrvi  wiili  a  cuinpendiuuii  Irish  Grtifnnnr.  By 
Edward  (VKcdly,  E>q.     2L  '>s  —  tine  2L  l^2v.  tld. 

POETRY. 

An  Elegy,  supposed  to  be  Written  on  a  Field  of  Battle,     tlvo.     2a. 

Revenge  Defeated  an<l  Self-puiiisbed ;  u  Dramatic  Poem.     8vo*     'is.  6d. 

Poems,  hy  Mrs.  Brooke,      r^ino.     7s. 

The  Anglo-CitQibrian,  a  Poem,  in  foitr  books.    By  M.  Liinvaod.    12ido.    5s. 

Poems  and  Tak'S  ill  Verse.     By  Mr*.  iEueas  Ltimont»     Si'o.     ^Js. 

The  Mourner,  h  Poem*  comniemorutive  of  tbe  Pol4ic  Sentimern  excited  by 
the  Death  of  her  Ruyul  llitiliness  the  Princess  Charkitie  of  Wules,  originally 
presented  to  Pniice  Leopold.     By  W,  G.  Horner,     ^s,  6d. 

The  Adventtjres  of  Johnny  Newcome  in  the  Navy;  in  Four  Cantos.  By 
Alfred  Burton,     8vo.  with  Sixteen  Plaic*.     IL  Is. 

Night;  a  Descriptive  Poem,  in  Four  Books.     Foolscap  8 vo.     ?!».  6d, 

Miscellaneous  Poems,  extracted  from  the  Records  of  the  Circulation  Club 
Bt  Edinborgh-  By  Andrew  Duncan,  Sen.  M.D.  and  P.  Secretary  to  that  So- 
ciety*    8vo.      'is,  6d. 

The  Dream  of  Youth  ;  a  Poem.     Fonlscap  8vo.     4s,  (id. 

The  Minstrel  of  the  Glen,  und  uther  Poems.     By  Henry  Stebhing.     8vo, 

7*.  ad, 

POLtTfCS  AND  POLITICAL  ECON'Oltr, 

A  Letter  to  the  Hij^ht  Honnurable  Knbert  Peel,  M.P.  for  the  University  of 
Oxford^  uu  the  Feniicious  ElTects  of  a  Variable  Standard  of  Vnlue,  especially 
■(S  il  regards  the  Lower  Orders,  and.  the  Poor  Laws.  By  one  of  his  Comti- 
Ineots.    8vo.    3s.  Od, 

Essay  on  Money.     By  C-  R.  Prinsep,  Esq.     8vo. 

A  Letter  addressed  to  the  Proprietors  of  the  Bank  ui  England,  on  the  Di* 
Tision  of  the  Surplus  ProHts  of  that  Corporation.     By  C,  Arnoi,  SoHciror. 

THEOLOGY. 

Sermons,  selected  from  the  Munuscnpts  of  the  lute  Itev.  E.  Il<ib^on,  V'jcar 
of  Orston.  By  the  Rev.  H.  C  O'Donugbue,  A.M.  Dedicated  by  special 
permission  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Pritice  Regent.     Bvo.     *i  vols.     11.  Is. 

Lectures  on  the  Principal  Evidences  and  the  several  Dispensatioos  of  Re« 
vealed  Religion,     By  W,  Roby.     tivo.     3s. 

Sermons  on  Various  Occusitios.     By  t tie  Rev.  James  Kniishtf  M. A.    Bvo.    7t. 

Sermons,  in  which  the  conitexion  \i>  traced  between  a  belief  in  the  truths  uf 
Revelation  und  the  character,  comfort,  he.  of  Christians.  By  the  Rev.  Miles 
Jackson,  of  Leeds.     Hvn.     12s. 

Sermons,  on  several  eubjet:ts  and  occasions.  By  W.  Belt,  M.A,  U  voU. 
Bvo.     18s. 

Sermons,  selected  from  tlie  Manuscripts  of  the  Ut«  Rev.  C,  Moore;,  M.A. 
S  vols.  *  Bvo.     11.  Is. 

A  Charge  dehvered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  London,  at  the  Visitsi- 
tioQ  in  July  and  Aui;uHt,  IdJS.     By  Willium,  Bishop  of  London.      ]s.  6d. 

The  Church  Cittechism  and  Rite  of  Cootirmntion  ex  plumed  and  illustiac^d 
I  in  a  Course  of  Lec[uj'e^.     By  Thomas  Tun^tall  H;H'er6eld,  B.D.     13s. 

A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Cathedi^l  of  Wells,  l>efore  the  Dioce*ttfi  Associa- 
I  tiou  of  the  Me(uber»  of  ibe  Society  fur  promoting  Chritian  Kiiowled^^e^at  their 
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Annivemry  Maeting,  on  tbe  IM  of  Sept.  ]818i  B^  the  Bishop  of  Qlbaoiit^. 
Is.  6d. 

Sermons  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  High  Wjcomh.  B^  the  Rer.  C. 
Bradley.     10».  6d. 

Old  Church  o(  Eofj^nd  Principles,  opposed  to  the  *  New  light/  io  a  aeries 
of  plain,  dfictniia),  and  practical  sermoos,  (iftjr*eight  io  number)  on  the  First 
Lesson  io  the  Moroiog  Service  of  the  different  Suudays  and  great  FeetMrals 
throughout  the  year,  shewing  the  connexion  het\teen  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, &c.  &c.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Warner,  Rector  of  Great  Chat6eld^ 
Wilts.    3  vols.     ISmo.     ll. 

More  Work  for  Dr.  Hawker,  in  a  Reply  to  his  Misrepresenutions  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smith,  of  St.  Joho^  College 
Cambridge.     8vo.     Is. 

Doctrinal,  Experimental,  and  Practical  Thoughts,  on  that  Sanctlficatioo 
which  is  effected  by  the  lustrumentalitv  of  the  Gospel  through  tlie  t>mne 
lafluence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  By  ^lo  Aev.  Thoma.s  Young,  ^ond  Editioiif 
revised  and  much  eniur^ed.     12mo.    39.  boards. 

Lectures  on  tf»€  Principles  and  Institutions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion; 
with  an  Appendix  containing  lii&toricai  aud  Critical  Illustrations.  By  Joseph 
Fletcher,  M,A.    Second  Editinn,  corrected  and  enlarged.    8vo.    9s. 

Seroious  Selected  from  the  most  Eminent  Divines  of  the  ]6tb,  17ch,  and 
18th  Centuries.  Abridged  and  rendered  in  a  5Ioderti  and  appropriate  Slykb 
By  the  Rev.  Edward  Atkyns  Bray,  Vicar  of  Tavistock.     8vo.     lOs.  6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

^       The  History  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Chester.    By  J.  H.  Haoshalh    ftrts 
'  I.  to  VI. 

Histrionic  Tiipograpby;  or  the  Birthplaces,  Residences,  and  Funeral  Mo» 
numents  of  the  roost  distinguished  Actors.     By  J.  N.  Brewer.     Svo.     With 
Engravings.     19s. 
•t      Lester's  Illustrtition  of  London,  with  sixty-four  plates,  and  a  letter-press  de* 

scription.     Vol.  I.     8vo. 
.       The  Visitor's  New  Guide  to  the  Spa  of  Leanungton  Priors,  and  its  Vicinity ; 
(  including  sketches  of  Wurwick,  &c.     By  W.  T.  Moncrieff,  with  map  and  plan. 
l2mo.     5s.  6d. 

The  Panorama  of  Paris  and  its  Environs;  with  thirty-one  plates,  descriptive 
of  as  many  striking  public  CdiBces.     Second  Edition.     32mo.    4s. 

The  History  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  from  the  earliest  Accounts  to  the  pre- 
sent Time;  containing  its  Annals,  Antiquities,  Ecclesiastical  History,  and 
Charters;  its  Present  Extent,  Public  Buildings,  Schools,  Institutions,  &&  To 
which  are  added,  Biographical  Notices  of  Eminent  Men,  and  copious  Appen- 
dices of  its  Population,  Revenue,  Commerce,  and  Literature.  Bjr  the  late 
.Tohn  Warburtoo,  Esq.  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Records  in  Birmingham  Tower, 
the  late  Rev.  James  Whitelaw,  and  the  Rev.  R.  Walsh,  M.R.I.A.  Illustrated 
by  numerous  Vie\vs,  Maps,  &c.    4to.     2  vols.     5l.  5s.     Large  Paper  81.  8s. 

The  Stranger's  Guide  to  the  City  of  New  York,  comprising  a  Description 

of  the  Public  Buildings,  Population,  Markets,  Amusements,  Manufactures, 

Docks  and  Fortifications,  witn  an  Account  of  the  Literary,  Philosophical  and 

Commercial   Establishments,  and  every  other  object  that  can  interest  the 

Strauger.     To  which  is  prefixed,  an  Historical  Sketch  and  a  Plan  of  the  City. 

By  E.  W.  Blunt,  of  New  York.     4s.  boards. 

^  ^      Annals  of  Aberdeen,  from  the  Reign  of  King  WilKam  the  Lion  to  the  End 

.    of  the  Year  1818;  with  an  Account  of  the  City,  Cathedral,  and  University  of 

Old  Aberdeen.    By  William  Kennedy,  Esq.  Advocate,  Aberdeen.     2  vols. 

4to.     4l.  4s. 

A  new  Picture  of  Rome;  or,  an  interesting  Itinerary,  cootaiotng  a  General 
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DescriptiDn  of  llie  Moimmeuts  and  most  Histiiigiuii^lied  Works  in  Painting, 
ik;tj)pture  and  Ardikcctiirc,  hoiti  Ancient  and  Mndern,  of  that  celebrated  Citj 
and  its  Environs,  By  Murien  Vmbi.  ivmhelli^lied  with  Forty  View»  ot'  tbe 
Public  ButldiugSy  also  a  large  Plan  tif  U*iiu€,  compk^tc  in  one  volume.  VU, 
huund. 

A  Second  Memoir  on  Bubjlou.  By  Claudius  James  Rtcliy  £bq.  Roval  8vo. 
Wiih  Platen.     8s. 

vorAces  and  travels, 

A  Narrative  of  die  Shipivreck  of  tlie  Uswefjti,  on  the  Cf^»ast  of  South  B;ir- 
hiiry^  uDtt  of  the  Sijflbrint:^  nf  the  Mas^ttr  and  the  Crow  while  in  bondage  iiinoug 
the  A  nibs.     By  Jodah  Piiddock^  her  lute  Muster.     4to.     It.  os. 

TIk?  Tourist  thmiii^h  Ireluntl;  by  tvhich  ibe  Traveller  is  directed  to  the  oh* 
jectsi  most  wui'tliy  oJ'  noiite,  ^^hetberof  Aniirjuity,  Arf»  Science,  or  the  Pic- 
turesque. By  an  Iris^li  GeocleinBU^  aided  by  the  coniinuniaition  of  Fiieoda. 
I'Jiito.     (is. — colouretl  Mfi{)s»  7s. 

A  Year*9  Re»ideoce  iii  ibe  United  States  of  America.  By  VV.  Cohbeic* 
Part  L     69, 

Caution  to  Coniiuental  Travellers.  By  the  Rev.  .L  W.  CunuingliAun 
S».  6d. 

A  Narrative  of  a  Journey  of  Five  Thousand  Miles  thronwh  llie  Eastern  and 
Wesirrri  States  of  America;  containetl  in  Ei{;ht  liepnrts  nddreiised  tu  th^ 
tliirty-nine  English  Families  by  whom  ilie  authur  wsis  ilepute^l,  in  June  ItilJ^ 
lo  ascertain  whether  any,  and  wlmt  pfirt  of  the  United  Stiitcs  would  be  suitable 
lor  tljcir  R#&idenre,  witiv  rk'niarku  on  Mr.  Birkbeck's  Notes  and  letters,  liy 
Iknry  Bnidshaw  F«»roo.    8vo.     lOs-  6d. 

A  Chronological  History  of  Voyages  into  the  Polar  Ilej*ions,  undertaken 
chiefly  for  tbe  purpose  of  discovering  a  North-cast,  North*wesf,  or  Polar  Pits- 
*age  between  trie  Atlantic  and  Pact fjc,  frora  the  earliest  period  of  >-candinaviaii 
Navigation,  to  the  departure  of  the  teceot  Expeditions  under  the  orders  of 
Cfiptains  Ross  and  Buchnn.  Bv  John  Barrow,  F.R.S,  To  which  arc  added, 
H  Narrative  of  Cupiain  Buchairs  Expedition  into  the  Interior  of  Nevirfouud* 
land|  and  a  Relation  of  the  Discovery  of  the  St  rait  of  Anian,  made  by  Captam 
L.  P.  Majdooado,  in  the  Year  I J88,  with  an  original  Map  of  the  Arctic  Re- 
giuns.     8vu. 

Cleuiiinp  and  Remarks  cnll*?cted  during  many  Months  Residence  at  Buf'noft 
Ay  res  and  within  the  Upper  Country,  with  a  prefatory  account  of  the  E^kpe- 
dltmu  froni  Englatid,  ntuil  itie  Surrender  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
!Iope^  under  the  joint  couimatid  of  Sir  D.  Baird,  G.C.B.  K.C.  and  Sir  Hume 
Pophuin,  K.C.B,  By  Major  Alexander  Gillespie,  illustrated  by  a  Map  of 
S'luih  America,  and  a  Churt  of  Rio  de  la  Pinla^  with  Pilotage  Directions. 
3vo.     10^. 


Tti  Kutdcmfn  and  Gaittenun  having  oraiswn  fur  an  Arrojfgemcntf  or  a 
Ciituhgue  nfthftr  reipcvtiie  LUtranes, 

C.  J.  BAREiwGToif,  BooKSELtEtt,  35$,  Strand,  respectftdlv .  takes  die 
Liberty  of  olTering  his  Sen-ices  to  such  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Public 
Injktitiitions  as  may  wish  tr>  have  an  Arrangement,  a  Valuation,  or  a  Ciitnlo^e 
of  their  respective  libraries.  In  the  cttmpleiion  of  Imperfect  Series,  or  Ex- 
change td  Duplicates,  he  would  use  his  be»t  exertions;  and  as  a  correct  kno«^ 
led[;e  of  the  Value  of  Books  cm  only  be  acquired  by  long  practice,  C.  J,  B, 
trusts  (from  bi^  many  Years  experience  ainyng  alt  clns««s  of  Bibliography,  and 
from  his  having  had  the  SysteinLiiic  Arrangement  of  Libraries  of  tbe  first  con- 
jtefjuenre,)  be  is  erniuently  qualilied  for  all  I  hat  is  requisite  in  tbo»e  Depart- 
ments of  fiis  Profession.  Appbcatioa^i  whether  (or  Town  9t  Country,  virould 
be  received  with  immediate  attention^ 
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I  N  D  E  X 

TO  THE 

N'lXETEKMII  VOLUME  of   the  QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 


ABKRDEE^f  (Earl  o(\  disaertatiou  of,  on 
tike  gold  coinage  ot  Attica,  ?42,  *M. 

Alexandria,  present  state  of,  180. 

Allied  Sovrrei|;n9.  conduct  ot*,  toward!^  cer- 
tain ruuntrios  ol'  Europe  vindicated,  \n3 
— 158 — and  cs|K'ciullv  towards  France, 
158—163 

America,  travels  in.     Si*e  Birkbeck. 

Arovdr,  notice  ol'  anti.|uities  discovcreil 
ai,  t43,  St44. 

Apprentices  (out-dtK)r),  evil  of,  81. 

Ash-tree,  uses  of,  49. 

Astronomy,  cultivated  by  the  Egyptian 
priests,  407. 

Attica,  observations  on  the  gold  coinage  of, 
S42,  243. 

B. 

Back  woods  of  America,  described,  73,  74 
— administration  of  justice  in  iliem,  75. 

BalnieriiHt  (I>ord),  anecdote  of,  1^5* 

Barrett  (E.  S  ),  Woman,  a  poem,  346 — 
spi'cimcn  ot  ii,  «illi  remarks,  247 — 25i). 

Begging,  a  .sysitcmaiic  trade  among  the 
IxMirritO,  111. 

IWIIuiny  (.lulni),  translation  of  the  Bible, 
250 — imjx>rtancoof  tran»laling  the  Holy 
Scripture^,  ib, — excellence  of  the  anlho- 
rized  version,  251 — examinnffon  of  the 
translator*!!    (|uuliHcatiou«,    V5?-  -?.i5 — 
falselKKxl  of  his  a^tenion  respectiii};  for- 
mer trunslationn  of  the  Scriptures  from 
the  Hi  brew,  '^55,  'J56 — rrmark>  on   the 
authorities  adduced  In  him  as  urging  the 
necessity  of  a  new  English  versioi:,  257, 
&58 — the  authorized  version  vindicated 
from  Mr.  l^>liam\ 's  aspcrsitms  of  ir,  vV>8, 
259 — im|K)ilunce  anfi  value  of  the  Svp- 
tuagint  viT.Mon,  '2(H) — 26 If — examination 
ami  collation  ol  sevt-rul  pa>Mges  of  ^Ir. 
Bellamys   version   uith   the    Scpt(ia!:int 
and  olIuT  ancient  veisjous,  2(.2— 27.) — 
specimens  of  ili«;  incoiisisicncies  ot   Mr." 
Ik'll.nnvS  Iraiiblaiion,  274 — v7(>-  spcci-| 
mens  of  his  pu-ionded  impiovi-nicut^  in  i 
punctuation,   277,  278 — contludin;;  rr- 
marks  on  the  work  and  itji  |)atri>M*>,  279, ! 
S80— strictures  on  Mr.  Bellamy^  *  Reply  j 
Wthe  Quarterly  Rericw,'  44<)~exami-) 


nation  and  refutation  of  it,  447 — 458— 
additioual  proofs  of  bis  incousistencies, 
and  of  bii  ignorance  of  Hebrew,  458— 
460. 

Belzoni  (M.)  biographical  anecdotet  of, 
422 — 424 — successful  researches  of  at 
Thebet,  191 — sarcophagus  of  Apis  dis- 
coTcred  by  hiui,  192 — unjust  atteiopc  of 
a  Frenchman  to  depreciate  lib  iaboon^ 
193,  194, 195— plan  of  tlie  pyruudof 
Cephrcnes,  197 — account  of  his  open- 
tions  in  penetiatiog  to  its  centre,  196 — 
ttOt — hu  persevering  resenrclies  indis-' 
curering  and  penetrating  into  the  tespk 
of  Ipsambul,  42^424. 

Bciinet  (Hon.  G.)  Letter  on  the  Abases 
existing  in  Newgate,  79 — benevolence  of 
his  efforts,  113, 114. 

Bible,  exc«>llence  of  the  authorised  Englbli 
version  of,  251— estimation  in  which  it  b 
held  by  the  Icelanders,  302,  306— new 
version  of,  see  Bellamy. 

Birkbeck  (Morris),  Notes  on  a  Journey  in 
America,  54 — remarks  on  the  change  in 
his  religious  opinions,  55  -  character  of 
his  fellow-traveller,  ib, — account  of  his 
journey  through  the  southern  states  of 
North  America,  56 — 58 — picture  of  emi- 
grants to  the  western  states,  59 — interior 
of  an  American  tavern,  60 — mistake  of 
the  author  corrected,  62 — difficulties  to 
which  new  settlers  are  expos<d,  6S,  63 — 
thriving  state  of  Cincinnati,  64 — slieep- 
huslnindry  in  Kentucky,  c»4— (»bser\-a- 
tions  on  the  emigration  to  the  western 
parts  of  America,  65,  66— character  of 
the  Americans,  67 — interior  of  a  hunter's 
cabin  described,  69— sketch  ot  the  colony 
ot  *  Harmonites,'72-  specimen  of  Ame- 
rican justice,  73,  75,  76 — churacterof  the 
Waba«»hite>,  74,  75— concluding  remarks 
on  the  work,  78. 

Bimles  (Kev.  W.  L)  Vindi<  ia*  \V\ki-- 
hanuae,  492 — his  Miccessliil  >iiiiii*.;itiiiu 
ot  Winchester  M*ho<»l,  50l — r«.!»iurkNun 
his  flattery  of  Mr.  Biougham,  ib.  56'J — 
565. 

Fiidgcs  (American).  n(Mlee<  of,  :».>6.  :>57. 

Bionghani  (lleniv,  Emj.)  I^'llei  of,  lo  >Ir 
Samuel  Humilly,  and  Speech  on  the 
Education  of  the  Poor,  492— Letter*  in 

reply 
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irepty  to  htm,  492»  495 — remarks  on  hh 
parl'mmeutofy  conduct,  494, 493 — origin, 
progics»f  and  present  slate  oi  the  educn- 
tioii  commlttei^,  495—500 — remark*  mi 
hu  ttUack  opou  the  tiiJxitaters  of  slate  us 
bidng  unfavourable  ta  the  education  of 
the  poof  And  to  th*3  inve»tig]*tion  of 
ubuaesof  charUics,  And  as  being  act tiuted 
by  party  feelitigs,  jll — 514 — strict  urea 
on  hb  coiupUint  that  the  Coittintsaionerit 
were  restrictL'd  m  the  ohjects  of  thoir 
inquiry,  3t5— Stb^nnd  on  hi»  attack 
ol  the  Bi&hop  of  Lincoki,  319 — b'lH — 
his  misrepresentation  of  the  Yeovii  Cha- 
rities, 3^3 — and  those  at  Croydon,  5*>4 
— htB — the  real  state  of  the  Fucklington 
9choul»  Riid  his  treat mertt  of  the  niaj$tcr 
Mid  tutors  of  St.  John's  college^  529 — 
55-1 — ^remarki  on  Mi*  Brougham'*  ac- 
count  of  St.  Bees  5chool»  5'Sb — 537-^ 
and  of  the  Huntingdon  clsariliis,  S."^— 
hi»  aevere  ireulim-nt  of  WinchcAter  col- 
icge,  539 — Mr.  Bruugham  mistaken  in 
hb  construction  of  coUcgc  atatuteSt  541  — 
ob!iervattons  on  the  conduct  of  the  cdt}« 
cation  committee,  and  on  the  tnexpe* 
diency  of  esteitdiu^  U»  powers  to  aii 
charitable  Institutions,  aiid  on  the  consti- 
mtJOTi  of  the  act  proposed  by  Mr. 
Brougfmm  for  appointing  commissi  oners 
to  examine  into  the  cducntlon  of  the 
poor,  54*!^ — 563— reflections  on  the  pro- 
babte  consequences  thai  might  have  re- 
sulted had  Mr.  Brougham's  suggcitioos 
been  wholly  adopted,  565 — 5€8. 

Brown  (Joho)i  Memoirs  of  the  Northern 
Courts.  379^ob»^fvat»on5  on  his  autho- 
rities, 580— 3pccim»?n  of  the  author's  di- 
Ijlnmntic  skill,  381 — his  whining  htnicn- 
lation  over  Buonaparte,  3»«,  JB5— re- 
mar  ki  on  it,  383,  :184— account  of  the 
;is$as«ination  of  Gustavus  111.  K'tn^  uf 
Sweden ,  383,  386 — stalt^  ol  that  country 
utider  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Sudcr- 
niMtiia,  367 — stricttin-s  on  the  Mbcrty 
which  this  author  takes  with  preceding 
trareUcrs,  388—390, 

Buouapatte,  sanguinary  croelly  of,  in  Kgypt, 
l4$,iiotc — the  real  cause  ol  bisowerthrow 
in  the  etmpaign  of  Moscow,  139— Sir  R. 
Wifovt*!  account  of  his  conduct  in  181  i. 
145— Its  incorrectnett  shown,  143 — 14j 
— as  a!v>  the  Incorrectness  of  bis  account 
of  Buoiiap4rte*s  defeat  at  the  battle  oi 
of  W<3terloo,  146—148. 

Byron  (Ijord)  Childe  Hsrotd's  Pilgrimiigc, 
Canto  IV.  5fl5 — general  remurkf  on  U^v 
entire  |Joem,  216 — S^O— plan  of  the 
fourth  canto,  ??1— descripti'^n  ol  tiie 
former  greatness  of  Veniccy  £il — oiqui' 
iraL.  xtl^.  II0.X1XV1II. 


site  scrncj  m  Italj,  tf4— ^description  of 
tlie  Pulatine  Mount  and  Egctian  Grottos, 
2^5^-Qi  the  dying  gbidiator,  ?26 — beau* 
tifuJ  addrt-sa  tu  the  Princeiis  Charlotte. 
257 — concluding  strictures  on  the  pocntj 
258 — l'3l— and  on  the  iiotes  that  ac- 
company  it,  231,  t'otf. 

C. 

Camlrridge  University,  orthodoxy  of,as»ert- 
cd,  and  its  aitachment  to  the  churvli, 
443,  444 — statfMuent  ff  facts  relative  to 
ita  botanical  proft-ssurship.    See  Smitlu 

*  Camping  out*  descrih^'d^  67. 

Carnac,  ruiiii  ui\  described,  187 — ancieiYt 
statues  discovca'd  there  by  M«  Bclaonr, 
191. 

Catechising,  Importance  of|  98 — bcncfSll 
n-suhing  from  it,  99* 

Cavfglia  (M.)  snccessfully  eiplorea  ttie  welt 
in  the  great  Pyramid  of  Ghias,  39tj— 
397— his  tticceasfnl  researches  in  that 
Pyramids  398— lOl— account  t»f  otiier 
aucient  edifices  and  paiuiiugs  etamitied 
by  I  lira,  403 — 403— observations  on  fh« 
sculpture  paintings,  404^  405 — descrip- 
tion of  his  soccf  19 tut  cAlffta  tu  clearing 
awijy  the  soil  and  ittbbish  from  tha 
Splitnx,  410 — copies  and  trHnslalioins  of 
inscriptions  discovered  by  bim,  411  — 
415 — plan  of  the  ^'round  covered  by  that 
raonuii»ent,  41d — disinterested uess  of  his 
labours,  418,  419. 

Cephrenes,  pyniniid  of,  plan  of,  197 — de- 
scripUon  of  M.  Bclxntir's  o|ieratiotis  iu 
petielraling  to  its  centre,  1 98 — ;*<>-' — <»c- 
couol  of  the  bot»es  footid  m  it,  SfHO*  J9l. 

Churity  ^hool^,  observations  on,  95, 96> 

Charles  II.,  restoration  of,  and  liisriiiTir»c> 
into  Londoit,  drscritwd,  3i — hi*  e&cel- 
lent  advice  to  his  brot)K'r,  34,  • 

Charlotte  (H.  R.  IL  the  Princess),  exquiflti 
|jottitttl  address  to*  t!^7. 

Chauhic«  (Uule  de),  nwaii  conduct  of, 
391. 

Children,  employed  in  begging.  111 

CInircJi  of  F.nglandt  oppressed  slate  ufj^ 
during  the  rebeltioo,  5f^,  t^» 

Churches  (iMjw),  iinportanco  «nd  Dfceitiiy" 
Ol,  50L 
I  Cinciniiiti,  notice  of,  64^ 
I  Clitrke  (Dr.  £.  D,),  otisukct  of,  correctetl* 
{      398,417.418. 

I  Clarke  (Rev.  U).  Letter  to  Mr.  Brmigbaiat, 
I      493, 

Clergy  (inferior),  condition  of,  at  the  Re- 
form atioii  89— its  ellerts  siiil  fell,  90. 

Coiden  (Cadwallader  D.),  the  Ufe  of  Ro< 
bert  Fulloo,  347-^ii»  biirobivtic  exor- 
dium, lb.   3cc  FulloQ. 

r  p  C«n. 
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Confirmation,  importance  of,  1<X). 

Courtcnaj  (T.  P.  Esq.).  Treatiss  on  tbe 
Poor  Laws,  79.    See  Poor. 

Cow-pox  of  Gloacestershire,  368,  369 — 
statement  of  the  evidenoe  for  and  against 
inocalation  with  it,  as  a  preventive  of  the 
small-pox,  370 — 374. 

Criminals,  number  of,  committed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Great  Britain,  94 — causcj^ 
of  the  increase  of  javenile  criminals,  9% 
—escape  of  seveiml  criminals  from  legal 
flaws,  116, 117. 

Cromwell  (Oliver),  death  and  funeral  of, 
31 — confusioQ  consequent  on  that  event, 
ol.  31. 

Croydon,  charities  at,  mbrepresented  b^^ 
Mr.  Brougham,  6t4,  5%5— the  real  stale 
of  tliem,  5t5— 528. 

D. 

Dangeau  (Marquis  dc),  Abr^6  des  M<^' 
UMiiresdu,  460 — biographical  anecdott'» 
of  him,  461,  461 — character  of  his  wifi', 
463— and  of  the  marquin  himself,  464— 
instance  of  his  skill  in  plaj,  466,  466^ 
real  value  of  this  work,  467 — remarks  on 
its  editors,  476—478. 

Davison  (  Mr. ),  observations  of,  on  E^ptiaii 
antiquities,  391,  .392--<lcM:riptioii  of  lii^ 
descent  into  the  well  in  the  great  Pjm^ 
mid  of  Gbisa,  393,  39 J — liis  discovery 
of  a  second  chamber  in  that  pyramid, 
394. 

Deir,  in  Nubia,  notice  of  antiquities  at,  18*^. 


Education  Comroittre  of  the  House  of  Cocu- 
oiuns,  reports  of,  491— iuorigin,  institu- 
tion, and  progress,  49.5 — 600 — abstract 
of  its  minutes  of  evidence  respecting  tin- 
poor,  especially  of  the  metropolis,  M^K 
501 — its  attack  upon  the  National  So- 
ciety, 603— coincidence  of  it  with  tin- 
Edinburgh  Review,  604-^ketch  of  iia 
inquiries  and  proceedings  relative  to  tlic 
education  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  lui  - 
tropolis,604 — 508 — remarks  on  the  wan  i 
of  decorum  in  the  Committee  in  extenri- 
ing  their  inquiries  into  the  education  oi 
the  higher  orders,  508 — 611 — and  on  tht' 
conduct  of  the  Committee,  as  well  as  the 
inex|)ediencv  of  extending  its  powers  to 
uU  charitable  institutions,  and  on  tlie 
constitution  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  pro- 
fiosed  by  Mr.  Brougham  for  appohitin  |^ 
Tfimmissioners  to  inquire  into  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor,  64te— 560. 

Education  of  the  p«ior,  provision  for,  neg- 
lected at  tlie  Hetormation,  86— SB- 
good  edncatioii  a  principal  remedy  Inr 
the  existing  evils  among  the  poor,  9t — 
l«l-*pro£U)le  expense  of  edacating  ull 


the  children  of  the  poor  in  LoOfdon,  107 
^number  of  nnedocated  childreo  ia 
London  in  1816,  500. 

Edward  VI.  (King),  interesting  aoecdoli 
of,  86,  87. 

Egerian  grottos  poetically  described,  ttS. 

E^pt,  ajitiqaities  of.  See  Belaoni,  Cavag- 
ha,  DaTfaoo,  Pyramids,  Sphinx. — Inac- 
curacy of  the  great  French  work  on, 
proved,  419— 4t«.. 

,  Travels  in.    See  Light. 

Elepbantana*  island  of,  present  state  of, 
183. 

Elm-tree,  uses  of,  49. 

Etiquette  (court),  amusing  instance  ot, 
467. 

Evelyn  (John),  Memoirs  of,  1— anecdolea 
of  his  fiither,  if,  4— account  of  his  atu- 
dies  at  the  university,  3 — serves  in  th« 
Dutch  army,  5— travels  in  France  and 
Italy,  6—14 — returns  to  England,  15— 
account  of  his  improvements  at  Sayca 
Court,  17— fate  of  them,  45,  46— ^re- 
marks on  the  state  of  gardening  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  18 — !ft — picture  of 
fanaticism  during  the  rebellion,  23,  f 4 — 
Evelyn's  reflections  on  it,  t5 — interesting 
letter  of  Bishop  Taylor  to  him,  *6 — cha- 
racter of  5Irs.  Evelyn,  16*  57 — affecting 
letters  of  Mr.  Evelyn  en  the  death  of  a 
child,  <8, 19 — his  pursuits  during  the  re- 
bellion, 31,  32 — account  of  Charles  II. 's 
restoration,  .13 — noble  conduct  of  Evelyn 
during  the  plague,  35,  36 — his  descrip- 
tion of  the  fire  of  London,  37 — 40— sin- 
cerity of  his  friendship.  41 — integrity  of 
his  public  conduct,  43,  44 — domestic 
calamities,  45 — his  piety,  46— death,  ih, 
— analysis  of  his  *  Sylvn,'  or  Discourse 
on  Forest  Trees,  47 — 64. 

F. 

Fielding,  (Henry)  anecdote  of,  1 J7,  158. 

Fire  of  London,  described,  37 — 40. 

Fossil  wood  of  Iceland,  description  of,  SlT^ 
318. — Fossil  wood  discovered  in  other 
countries,  319. 

France,  trentment  of,  by  the  Allied  Sove- 
reigns, vindicated,  168 — 165. 

Fulton  (Robert),  account  of  the  Torpedo 
invented  by,  348,  349. — His  ingratitude 
to  England,  349— attempts  to  introduce 
the  Torpedo  into  the  English  service,  360 
— proofs  tliat  Fulton  was  not  the  inven- 
tor of  Steam- Ik>ats,  though  he  improved 
tlic  application  of  steam  to  the  purpose! 
of  Canal  Navigation,  355 — 366. 

Funeral  of  George  11.,  described,  156, 157. 

i  G. 

Galley  Slaves  at  Marseilles,  account  of,  8. 
I  Genesis  ii.  51,  55,  pretended  new  version 
[     of,  563— coUataoB  of  it  with  ancient  ver- 
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lions,  f^5»  f64— aitlcal  analysis  of  the 
ufigiDal  Hebrevf  of  tlit*  vt-rse,  f 64 — f6& 
— exaniiMiiUou  of  Mr.  ikllHiwj'i  tmniJa- 
llon  of  Ccn.  vi.  C.  ^67— i.71— of  Gen. 
x%u,  2,  fTl — S7'^— and  otGcu,  ii.  X  4, 
5,  f3,  S*— und  cf  Gen.  I,  !?73— 'i77, 

Cjcnoetei  character  of,  iti  the  17th  ceuLurj, 
9. 10. 

George  II.  (King)  Funeral  of  described, 
126. 

George  III.  anecdotes  of*  $&,  187. 

Geyacfi  or  boilii^g  spring  of  Icdondi  de* 
scribetJ,  504—506. 

Gihhonsj  tlie  KiuJpiort  anecdote  of,  50. 

Gil«'s  (St.),  S<:hooH  fur  educating  tlic 
Jower  Irish,  oppo^iliun  niadi;  to,  by  the 
Romisli  priests,  ]CI9. 

Gladialor  (Dying),  exquisite  dcacrtpticin 
Of.  S*J6. 

Gttstavtis  HI.  King  of  Sweden,  accoant  of 

.     the  diath  of,  a85,  386. 
H. 

Ha*litt  (William),  LrcturiM  on  ihe  EnglUh 
Poets,  At4 — gen  eml  c  liar  a  c  itr  o  f  t  he  w  or  k , 
ih, — 434 — its  plan,  4tiij — deLiiiitions  of 
l>oetfy,  426,  4S7 — remarks  I  hereon,  42a 
— his  astronomical  allusions  iiiapphcable 
and  incorrect,  429 — ^dcfccts  of  hh  paml- 
lels  bet  wceij  great  poet  s,430 — b  i  i  ftssertion 
that  the  progress  of  experimental  philo- 
90fiAty  hit*  checked  p<j«liL'«J  enthusiasm, 
duprovcd,  4^30,  431 — examinationi  of 
aome  of  his  criticisms*  43^,  433^ 

Heckla  (Motmt)  present  state  of,  315^ 

Heridersoi)  (Dr. ),^  Journal  of  fyis  residence 
in  [celand,  SPl^objpct  of  hi»  journey 
therr,  30«— abstract  of  hb  travel*,  303, 
H  Mf.— description  of  the  new  Geyser, 
304,  30i,  306 — his  arrival  at  Holoro, 
306— inter  view  with  Thorlakson,  t^ie 
Icelandic  poet  and  trixnslAtur  of  Milton, 
307,  30H— Icelandic  hospitaliTv,  30!i~ 
visit  to  olhcr  hot  springs,  309 — ^noticc  of 
the  volcanic  mountain,  Krub!»,  luid  of 
ll«c  obsidian  iiKmntain,  310,  JJl— de- 
scription of  the  eruption  of  tlie  Skedera 
Yokul,  ill  I7B3,  3l;J,  314— notice  of  ibe 
Tolcaiuc  niouni&in  Heckla,  dl.> — ^and  ot 
the  Aurora  BorCHlls,  j^. — descripliun  of 
the  rock- wood,  calh?d  Sorturbraud,  317, 
318,  3l9-~chfinicier  of  tbt-  work,  3«J, 

UobJ louse's  (Mr.)  iwies  on  Ctittde  Harold, 
strictures  Of],  331,  f3t, 

Honkulture,  state  of,  in  the  setenteenth 
century,  «0,  «1. 

jdospitatjty  of  the  IcelBnder<i,  308. 

Hot  Springs  of  Iceland,  Hoiices  of,  504 — 
306,309. 

Tloxtoij,  improvenients  among  the  poor  of, 
by  the  cstttblislniitnt  •(  a  schvol  there, 
im,  105, 


HufJs  (JoTjathan)  the  inrentor  nt  Stmio- 
Boats,  354.  355. 

I. 

Iceland,  former  stale  of,  S91— Its  ptesent 
fttsilr,  !f9Si— |KJpulalioii,  Sf93 — volcanic 
origin,  i6.— physicaJ  appiea ranee.  :i94 — 
ciituale,  *I93 — its  ancient  gttvenimciit. 
^96— ^pKitiyimeu  IS,  !i;97 — intrudnctioA  uf 
Cbrialtaiiity,  'i97,  29a-^e%erapUiry  con- 
duct of  (iie  IceJandic  clergy,  298 — state 
of  Education,  299 — excelk"i*t  churacler 
of  the  Icetcndets,  ib*  3m>— iiitiiior  of 
tlietr  hotisei  defcribed,  SOO^-their  diet, 
501— thdr  mode  of  aalutution,  303 — 
ho»pit4ility,  308— Travels  In,  lee  Hett- 
derson. 

Imu^cs,  anciently  pni tiled,  f40,  f41* 

Indiana  territory,  character  uf  the  settlers 
i*f,  67. 

Itioculation  for  Small  Pox,  ficst  practised  m 
Chitia,  365 — its  progiess  through  Eu- 
rope, 364,  365 — ^particularly  in  Kitglaiid, 
365,  366- — plans  of  treatment  adopted 
by  the  inoculator  Sutton,  366,  367* 

Inscription  (ancient)  un  Foinpcy's  pillftt^ 
esptained,  f  39,  «40 — translation  of  one, 
245 — copies  and  translaiiuns  of  several, 
on  the  Egyptian  Sphini,  41 1 — 415. 

Institute  (French),  anecdote  of  their  jea- 
JiMisy  of  the  progress  of  England  in 
science  and  the  arts,  195,  note. 

Ipsitmbul,  successful  researches  in  the  tem- 
ple of,  by  M.  Betioni.  4?3,  4S4. 

lfeiand(Rev.  Dr,)  letter  to  Mr.  Brougham, 
493 — Ins  !i&tisfiicijory  occount  of  tl^e 
Charities  at  Croydon,  5*5^-5^— vindi- 
cation  of  hinisetf,  5t^, 

James  IL  (King)  anecdote  of,  467— his  ill 
treatment  of  the  natural  children  of 
Charlies  II.  46H,  469 — sincerity  of  hi» 
Lunver^ioH  to  the  RcmiDii  Cuthoik  iVuib, 
470— acciniiit  of  his  death,  471,  47 1. 

Jotuard  (M),  itliherality  of,  towards  JljI. 
IW-li^jni,  delected,  193,  194— his  husriU 
lity  to  Knglniid  e.npi»*ed,  194,  195— and 
his  slatemciitft  ii^Utive  lu  E;^\prian  and 
Nubiuii  Hiitic|Uili(r»,  fuUified  by  the  TC- 
searches  of  M.  Hd^uni,  419— 4«6. 

Keats  (,Tohn)  Endymbti,  a  poetical  itN 
inance,  204 — the  anthur  a  copjist  of  Mr, 
Hunt,  tfOj — observations  on  his  preface, 
ifr.— pn>biible  fable  of  the  poem,  f05, 
jr06— specimens  of  it,  with  remarks.  'i06 
—308. 

Krabla,  «  volcanic  rootiutaiii  of  Icdtnd, 
itotice  of,  311. 

I* 

Ubrnries  of  Constantinople,  real  it  lie  of, 
i?37,  «S8. 

Light  (Citpt.)  Travela  in  £gypt,  Nbbitti 

ttc.t  Utt^pUm  vnd  ejiccution  of   his 

1- 1'  <  wyr k. 
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f»ork,  178, 179— prrtfiit  9tate  of  Alexan- 
dria, 180 — atrives  at  Cairo,  l8l — inter* 
^iew  uitli  liio  Kiava  Bej,  ib. — arrives  at 

,  Siuut,  182 — notice  of  the  slave  market 
there,  ib. — accontit  of  the  island  of  Ele- 
phaiitina,  183 — antiquities  at  l)eir,  181 
— observations  on  the  natives  of  Nubi»» 
18A,  1H6 — description  of  the  ruins  oi 
Carnac,  187 — visit  of  Captain  Light  to 
the  nramiuy  pits  ot'the  ancient  Xheban^, 
118 — sti iking  resenihlance  between  the 
temples  of  India  and  tliose  of  Egypt i 
188,  189. 

Lincoln  (Bishop  of)  vindicated  from  thu 
charges  of  Mr.  Brougham,  519 — 5««. 

London,  ravages  of  the  plague  in,  35,  36— 
description  of  the  fire  in  1666,  37—40. 

London  (Bishop  of),  eulogium  on,*563. 

Lonsdale  (Lord)  vindicated  from  the  at- 
tacks of  Mr.  Brougham,  5S7 — 538. 

I/>uis  XIV.  and  his  court,  description  ot, 
at  \'ersailles,  465,  466— anecdotes  of  hi* 
liberality,  473. 

Louis  XVIII,  addreis  of  the  Prince  Regent 
to,  468. 

lAiwer  classes,  coase  of  tlie  moral  deterio- 
ration of,  81. 

»L 

Macirone  (Count),  incorrectness  of  hi> 
statements  relative  to  the  death  of  Ge- 
neral Murat,  490— 49li. 

31  aina,  a  district  of  modern  Greece,  ac- 
count of,  iJ.So — form  of  government,  ib 
— character  of  the  !NJainioH,  236 — theif 
religion,  ib. — condition  of  their  women, 
2S6,  237. 

Miuniscripis  (Greek),  notice  of,  238. 

Moinoirs,  ob>crvations  on  the  value  of,  460, 

4<;i. 

Mere  (Lincolnshire),  real  state  of  the  cha- 
rity at,  o  18—520. 
Mir»'.  economical,  of  Iceland,    notice  of, 

ri()i),oio. 

Milinan  ( Ucv.  H.  H.)  Samor,  or  the  Lord 
of  the  Bright  City,  a  poc*m,  328— plan  os 
the  work,  331,  332 — sf)eciment  of  it, 
^iih  remarks,  Siij — 345 — observations 
on  its  excellencies  and  defects.  345,346. 

Ministers,  conduct  of,  defended  Kgiiinsl  the 
insinuations  of  Mr.  Brougham,  611. 

^lonasterics  of  Mount  Athos,  notice  of, 
238,  239. 

Monk  (Professor),  vindication  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  from  the  reflections 
of  Sir  .r.  E.  Smith,  434.     See  Smith. 

Moore  (James),  History  of  Small  Pox  and 
of\'acciniition,357 — merit  of  hi «( treatises, 
375.     .See  Small  Pox,  Vaccination. 

Mummy  Pits  of  ancient  1  hebes,  188. 

Murat,  (General)  death  of^  she^n  to  have 
keen  legal,  490— 49f. 


Murders,  remarks  on  tlie  increaie  of,  112, 

113. 
Myers  (Thoroas\   remarks  on  edvcation, 

&c.  79. 
•  Mysterious  Mother*  of  Horace  Walpole, 

character  of.  If  2. 

\. 

National  Scliot>ls,  probable  expense  of,  for 
the  metropolis,  107— benetits  resulting 
from  their  general  adoption,  108^proof 
that  they  are  schools  for  all,  llO—tlie 
society  for  establishing  them  vilified  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  in  the  report  of 
the  Education  Committee,  and  by  Mr. 
Brougham,  502—504 — proofs  that  the 
children  of  Dissenters  ore  not  only  not 
excluded  from  them,  but  that  they  arc 
actually  taught  in  these  schools,  505, 
506 — scantiness  of  its  means  compared 
with  tlie  benefits  it  has  conferred,  508. 

Newcastle  (Duke  ot)  anecdotes  of,  126, 
127. 

Newton  (Sir  Isaac)  puny  attempts  to  ex- 
pose the  errors  of,  376—379. 

Ney  (Marshal),  justly  condennied,  149— 
152 — remarks  on  his  case,  479,  480. 

Nicholl(S.  W.)  &umraai;y  of  the  report  and 
evidence,  relative  to  the  Poor  Laws,  79. 
See  Poor. 

Nubia,  observations  on  the  character  of  the 
inhabitants  of,  185, 186— notice  of  Tra- 
vels in.     See  Light— researches  of  M. 
Belzoni,  425,  426. 
O. 
I  Oak  tree,  various  uses  of,  48,  49. 

Obsidian   mountain  of  Iceland,  311. 

O'Reilly  (BeriiHrd,  Esq.)  voyage  to  Grern- 
land  and  the  adjacent  seas,  208 — identi- 
ty of  the  author  ascertained,  209— his 
charge  aKain&t  the  roasters  and  mates  of 
Greenland  sliips,  of  falsifying  their  logs 
and  journals,  refuted  by  fact,  209,  t'K) 
— non-existence  of  the  Linnean  Isics, 
pretended  to  be  discovered  by  him,  210 
— curious  contradiction  exposed,  21 1 — 
specimen  of  his  etymological  skill,  212, 
213 — other  curious  blunders  of  thb  au- 
thor, 213,  214. 

P. 

Paintings  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  remarks 
on,  404,  405. 

Palatine,  Mount,poetical  description  of,  225. 

Paris,  description  of,  in  the  17ih  century, 
6—8. 

Parry  (Mr.)  remarks  on  the  erixineous 
statement  of,  respecting  a  charity  at 
Windsor,  5.>6,  557. 

Peasantry  (English)  state  of,  after  the  sub- 
version of  the  feudal  system,  80. 

Phillips  (Sir  Richard)  essays  on  the  phe- 
noaieua  of  the  Universe,  375 — fab  modest 
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pretensions,  .575,  576— account  of  bis 
piinj  efforts  to  subvert  the  Newtonian 
philosophy,  376—379. 

Plague,  ravages  of,  iu  Ijondon,  35,  36, 

Pocklington  School,  state  of,  as  represented 
by  Mr.  Brougham,  528,  529 — the  real 
facb  of  the  case,  529, 530. 

Poerical  criticism,  ancient  and  present  state 

of,  329.  331. 
■Pompey's  Pillar,  remarks  on,  239, 240. 

Poor,  ancient  cliaracter  of,  80 — the  num- 
ber of  unnecessary  public  houses,  a  cause 
of  their  increase,  82—84 — other  causes 
of  the  increase  of  pauperism,  85,  86 — 
provision  for  educating  them  nej^lectcd 
•  at  the  Reformation,  86 — 88 — remedies 
for  correcting  the  existing  evils  of  pau- 
perism— moral  and  religious  education, 
92 — 101 — the  due  administration  of 
good  laws,  101 — encouragement  of  the 
industrious,  101, 102 — the  establishment 
of  Saving  Banks,  103 — observations  on 
their  present  condition,  and  on  the  means 
and  plans  for  promoting  education  among 
them,  500—508. 

Preaching,  faifaticat,  during  the  rebellion, 
specimen  of,  23. 

Prince  Regent,  noble  address  of,  to  Louis 
XVIII.  468. 

Prisons,  remarks  on  the  former  and  present 
state  of,  114,115. 

Provisions,  price  of,  at  Norfolk  in  Virginia, 
56. 

Public  houses,  increase  of,  a  cause  of  the 
increase  of  pauperism,  82 — were  the 
common  abodes  of  labourers  in  the  time 
of  James  I.,  83 — number  of,  now,  a 
nuisance,  84 — reduction  of  their  number 
necessary,  101. 

Publications  (New)  Lists  of,  282—570. 

Pyramid  of  Cephrenes,  opened  by  Mr.  Bcl- 
zoni,  196 — plan  of  it,  197 — description 
of  its  interior,  198 — 202 — notice  of  the 
bones  discovcreti  in  it,  280,  231 — re- 
marks on  the  design  of  ihe  pyramids, 
i!02,  203 — the  Well  in  the  great  pyramid 
of  Ghiza  explored  by  Mr.  Davison.  392, 
393— and  by  Mr.  Caviglia,  396,  397— 
description  of  the  second  chamber,  394 
— successful  researches  of  Mr.  Caviglia, 
in  this  pyramid,  399,400. 
R. 

Reformation  in  England,  imperfections  of, 
86—89. 

Richmond  (Virginia)  notice  of,  .*>7. 

Roman  Catholic  Priests,  opposition  of,  to 
the  education  of  the  poor,  109,  1 10. 

Russia,  ptipulation  of,  164 — smallness  of 
her  revenue,  165— examination  and  re- 
futation of  the  supposed  danger  of  £u- 
n>pe  from  invasion  by  this  power,  166 — 
177. 


St.  Bees  School,  state  of,  according  to  Mr. 
Brougham,  535,  536 — real  state  of  tlie 
case,  536 — 558. 

Salt  (Mr.)  observations  of,  on  the  sculpture 
paintings  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  404, 
405. 

Saving  Benis,  advantages  of,  illustrated, 
103,  104. 

Sayes  Court,  improvements  of,  by  Evelyn, 
17, 18— its  subsequent  fate,  45, 46. 

Scolding,  night  school  for,  in  St.  Giles's, 
111,  note. 

Scott  (Sir  William),  letter  to,  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Brougham,  492 — character  of  it. 
500. 

Selwyn  (George),  anecdotes  of,  125. 

Scptuagirit  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, when  executed,  260 — remarks  on 
its  value,  261. 

Settlers  in  America,  inconveniences  of,  6f , 
63,  69. 

S6vign6  (Madame),  interesting  letter  of, 
465,  466. 

Skedera  Yokul,  an  Icelandic  volcano,  erop» 
tion  of,  described,  313,  314. 

Slave-market  at  Siout,  notice  of,  182. 

Slavery,  slate  of,  in  Virginia,  56,  57. 

Small-pox,  antiquity  of,  358 — existed  hi 
China,  from  a  very  remote  |3eriod,  359 
— whence  it  itpread  over  Egypt,  Syria 
and  Persia,  361  —introduced  into  Spain 
and  France  by  the  S&raccns,  362 — and 
carried  to  America  by  the  Spaniurd.s  ifr. 
— inoculation  for  it,  first  practised  in 
China,  363 — progress  of  it  through  En- 
rope,  364,  365 — pn.tirularly  in  England, 
.365,  ii66 — account  of  the  treatment 
adopted  by  the  inoculator  Sutton,  366, 
367 — examination  of  the  evidence  for 
and  against  vaccination,  a^  a  preventive 
of  5ninll-|>ox,  370—374 — ca^es  of  small- 
jMJx  after  vaccination,  373. 

Small-pox  Hospital,  table  of  the  nuntl^er  of 
patients  admitted  into,  573. 

Smith  (Sir  James  Edward),  considerations 
of,  respecting  Cambridge  and  its  Botani- 
cal Profesiiorship,  434 — circumstanres 
under  which  he  obtained  |)ermi^$iGn  to 
give  botanical  lectures  at  Cambridge, 
43.1, 436— character  of  his  publication, 
436— refutation  of  his  assertiun  of  th» 
paramount  authority  of  the  science  of 
botany,  437,  438— strictures  on  hi»  clas- 
sical illustrations,  439 — his  observation 
refuted,  relative  to  the  admi>>ion  of  en- 
tire strangers  to  Cambridge  being  |>er- 
mitted  to  lecture  there,  440 — his  ineligi- 
bility, 441,  442 — importance  of  a  l>ota- 
nicai  professor^s  religious  creed  being 
orthodox,  445, 446. 

Sphinx  (Egyptian),  clearance  of,  from  sar- 
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rounding  nibhishf  410 — copies  and  trana- 
Intions  uf  variuus  inscriptiuns  on  it,  41 1 
— 4l.'i — pluu  of  ihe  ground  covered  by 
it.  410  -rcnmrks  on  this  colouui  piec« 
t»r  M:ulplur«-,  H7. 

>pilui  (Uiiroliioliiri')  charity,  state  of,  ac- 
cording  lo  Mr.  Urougliam,  619 — iu  real 
state,  6^1,  .^W. 

Stcuiii-hout,  Arocricun,  described,  57 — 
prooi  tliut  Mr.  Fulton  was  not  tbc  in- 
ventor of  ^tCHln-boat^  352 — S55. 

Siirl\irbnnid,  or  roik-wood  of  Icclaud,  ac 
count  ol^  :M7,  Jl8. 

T. 

'lavcrn*,  American,  described,  56 — 60. 
tcmpk'ii  of  India  aiid  Eg^pt,  striking  re. 
HMublance  between,  18U,  189. 

Thebes,  visit  to  the  niumiuy  pits  of,  188. 

Tiieobulds,  aiicient  and  present  state  of,  18. 

Thoriakfton,  a  Danish  Poet,  anecdote  of, 
307, 303. 

Tuuber-trccs,  observations  on  the  various 
u»c5  :ind  culture  of,  48 — 5tf. 

Tor|)edo  invented  by  Fulton,  notice  of,  348, 
349. 

Trinity  College  (^Cambridge),  curious  in- 
reiprctdtion  of  the  statutes  of,  541. 

Tuilcrics.  state  of,  in  the  seventccutli  cen- 
tury, 5. 

V. 

Vaccination  first  discoveri*d  by  Dr.  Jcnner, 
3l)9 — statements  of  the  e\idence  for,  and 
a;::iii;»i,  Us  power,  as  a  preventive  of 
sMialJ.pox,  ;)70— 374. 

Vct»ice,  former  greatness  of,  |>oeliculIy  dc- 
5cril)ed,  2'.'1,  *iii*i— ob^ervaiions  on  the 
loruKT  government  ot  that  state,  'Jv3. 

Virginia,  prices  of  provisions  in,  56 — 
(ic!>criplion  of  a  Virginian  tavern,  ih. — 
account  ol  the  town  of  Richmond,  in  that 
state,  jT. 

W. 

Wnlnut-lree,  uses  of,  19.  60. 

\Val|K>le  (lion.  Horace),  Letters  of,  to  Mr. 
Montague,  118 — character  of  the  writer, 
118,119— his  vanity,  120,  121— remarks 
on  his  *  Mysterious  Mother,'  and  *  Castle 
of  Otiunto,'  rJ2— on  his  *  Remini^ccncts' 
of  tiie  lleiLcns  of  Georue  I.  and  II.,  l'J3 
— iharaitor  of  his  *  Letters,'  121 — anec- 
■  tofcs  of  I-rfird  Balmcrino,  and  I^dy 
*J  iiwnslit'nd,  125- -description  of  ihe  fu- 
nrral  i.t  Cieorqe  IL,  126 — anecdote  of 
liis  pioM'ni  Majesty,  127 — of  Henry 
lu-Jdinii,  127,  128 — confession  of  an  old 
•^oiMImilj,  129 — anecdote  of  fashionalik 
Ut\\  129,  130. 


Walpole  (Robert),  Memoirs  on  Kuropcan 
and  Asiatic  Turkey,  231 — contents  of  the 
work,  232 — account  of  the  district  of 
Maina,  and  its  inhabitants*  235 — ;2S7 — 
of  the  libraries  at  Constantinople,  237, 
2S8— monastery  at  Mount  Athos,  *^9 — 
notic(>  of  Pomi>e\\  Pillar,  t6. — ancicBt 
ih»criptioii  explained,  240 — proof  that 
the  Greeks  painted  their  statues,  240, 
241 — on  the  gold  and  silver  coinage  of 
Attica,  242,  243 — antiquities  discovered 
at  Amydae,  explained,  244 — translation 
of  an  ancient  inscription,  245 — strictures 
on  the  execution  of  tbe  volume^  245, 246. 

Washington  (City),  notice  of,  61. 

Well  in  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Ghiza,  de- 
scent of  Mr.  Davison  into,  392,  S93 — 
successfully  explored  by  M.  Caviglia, 
396,  397. 

Willow-tree,  uses  of,  51. 

Wilson  (Sir  Robert).  Sketch  of  the  Mili- 
tary and  Political  Power  of  Russia^  131 
— his  assertions  relative  to  the  campaign 
of  1812  corrected,  138— causi^  of  Buo- 
naparte'f  overthrow,  139 — Sir  R.  Wilson's 
account  of  his  conduct  in  1814,  142 — ■ 
his  statement  respecting  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,146— 148— the  fitness  of  Mar- 
shal Ney's  condemnation  proved,  149 — 
152—479,  480— the  conduct  of  the 
allies  towards  Nonvay,  Saxony,  and  cer- 
tain parts  of  Italy,  vindicated,  1.55—158 
— and  towards  France,  158 — 162— exa- 
mination of  his  assertions  relative  to  the 
danger  of  Kurope  from  the  power  and 
ambition  of  Russia,  164—177. 
I^etter  to  his  consti- 
tuents, 478 — examination  of  liis  state- 
ment of  his  services  in  Portugal  and 
Spain,  480 — 485— account  of  the  actiou 
at  lUnos.  487—490. 

Winchester  Ctdlege,  disrespectful  treutmcnt 
of,  by  Mr.  Brougham,  539,  540,  notes. 

Woman,  or  Pour  ei  Cuntrc,  a  tale,  S:it  — 
object  of  the  author,  322— sketch  of  the 
tale,  323 — 325 — specimens  of  its  absur- 
dities, 326,  327— advice  to  the  author, 
328. 

Women,  advantage  of  giving  them  the  en- 
tire disposal  of  their  earnings,  101,  102. 

Wood  (liev.  Dr.),  extraordinary  exanjina- 
tion  of,  hy  the  Kducation  Committee, 
with  remarks,  531-^535. 


Yeovil   charities,    misrepresented    by- 
Brougham,  523. 


Mr. 
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